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‘“¢ Are you hurt?’ I asked, kneeling down beside him.” 


THE ARGOSY. 


JUNE 1, 1868. 


ANNE HEREFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
DISTURBED BY MRS. CHANDOS. 


O candles yet in Lady Chandos’s rooms, but a great flood of 
light in those of Mrs. Chandos. The commotion in the ironing- 
room, following on the discovered presence of Hill, had given me the 
opportunity to come away, and so exchange (not willingly) the gossip- 
ping cheerfulness of the back, for the dreary front of the house. I had 
nearly laughed aloud at those foolish servant-girls: nevertheless, in 
what they had said there was food for speculation. For when Harry 
Chandos was a-bed, sick with fever; when he was over in France, with 
the broad sea and many miles of land between him and his home, how 
could they have seen him, or fancied they saw him, in these dark 
walks, night after night, at Chandos ? 

Pacing the dark gravel walk from wing to wing, glancing, as I passed, 
each time, through the window-panes and the muslin curtains into the 
oak-parlour, where the solitary tea waited, I thought over it all, and 
came to the conclusion that, taking one curious thing with another, 
something was uncanny in the place. How long should I have to 
stay at it >—how long would it be before Emily de Mellissie came back 
to me? 

The hall-door stood open, and the hall-lamp threw its light across 
the lawn in a straight line. It seemed like a ray of company amid the 
general dreariness. I took a fancy to walk along the pleasant stream, 
forgetting or unheeding the dew that might lie on the grass. On getting 
to the other side, I stood a moment at the top of the pine-walk, and 
then advanced a few steps down it. 

Some one was there before me. A white figure—as it looked—was 
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flitting about; and I gave a great start. What with the night-hour, 
the solitary loneliness of all around, the soft sighing sound from the 
branches of the trees, and the servant-girls’ recent talk of the ‘ ghost,” 
Iam not sure but I began to think of ghosts myself. Ghost, or no 
ghost, it came gliding up to me, with its slender form, its lovely face: 
Mrs. Chandos, in a white silk evening-dress, with a small white opera- 
cloak on her shoulders. It was her pleasure, as I learnt later, to dress 
each day for her own lonely society just as she would for a state dinner- 
table. 

“How you startled me!” she exclaimed. ‘“ With that great brown 
shawl on your head, you look as much like a man as a woman. But I 
saw by the height it was not 4e. Did you know that he came—that he 
was here last night?” she added, dropping her voice to the faintest 
whisper. 

It was the first time Mrs. Chandos had voluntarily addressed mie. Of 
course I guessed that she alluded to Mr. Harry Chandos: but I hesi- 
tated to answer, after the caution he had given me. Was there anything 
wild about her voice and manner as she spoke Pp—had her spirits run 
away with her to-night ?—or did the fact of her flitting about in the 
white evening-dress in this wild way, like any school-girl, cause me to 
fancy it? : 

“Did you know it, I ask?” she impatiently rejoined. ‘Surely you 
may answer me.” 

“Yes!” There seemed no help for it. ‘I saw him, madam, but I 
shall not mention it. The secret is safe with me.” 

“You saw him! Oh, heaven, what will be done?” she cried, in evi- 
dent distress. ‘It was so once before: the servants saw him. You 
must not tell any one; you must not.” 

“Indeed I will not. I am quite trustworthy.” 

‘What are you doing out here?” she sharply said. ‘“ Looking for 
him ?” 

“Indeed no. I was dull by myself, and came across unthinkingly. 
I am as true as you, Mrs. Chandos. I would not, for the world, say a 
word to harm him.” 

The assurance seemed to satisfy—to calm her; she grew quiet as a 
little child. 

“To talk of it might cause grievous evil, you know; it might lead 
to—but I had better not say more to a stranger. How did you come 
to know of it ?” 

I made no answer. Some feeling, that I did not stay to sift, forbade 
me to say it was from himself. 

“TI know; it was from Madame de Mellissie. It was very foolish of 
her to tell you. It was wrong of her to bring you here at all.” 

As Mrs. Chandos spoke, there was something in her words, in her 
tone, in her manner altogether, that caused a worse idea to flash across 
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me—that she was not quite herself. Not insane ; it was not that thought; 
but a little wanting in intellect ; as if the powers of mind were impaired. 
It startled me beyond measure, and I began to think that I ought to 
try and get her indoors. 

‘¢ Shall you not take cold out bee Mrs, Chandos ?” 

“T never take cold. You see, Iam my own mistress now: when 
Mrs. Freeman’s here, she will never let me come out after dusk. Lady 
Chandos sent my maid to sit with me this evening, but I lay down on 
the sofa, and told her I was perhaps going to sleep and she could not 
stay with me. And I came out; I thought I might see /zm.” 

Every word she spoke added to the impression. 

‘“‘ And so you saw him last night! I didnot; I never do. ‘The win- 
dows looking this way are closed. And perhaps if I were to see him 
like that, and be taken by surprise, it might make me ill: Mrs, Free- 
man says itwould. It is so sad, you know!” 

“Very sad,” I murmured, assuming still that she alluded to the 
infirmity of Mr. Chandos. : 

‘They never told me. They are not aware that I know it. I found 
it out to-day. I was going about the gallery early this morning, before 
Hill came home, and I found it out. When Mrs. Freeman’s here, I can 
only get out when she pleases. You cannot think what a long time it 
is since—since——” 

«Since what?” I asked, as she came to a stop. 

“‘Since the last time. Harry has not said a word to me all day; it 
is a shame of him. He ought to have told me.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, wishing to soothe her. 

“You see, Harry’s not friends with me. He tells me he is, but he is 
not in reality. It is through my having treated him badly: he has been 
the same as a stranger ever since. But he ought to have told me this, 
You must not tell them that I know it.” 

‘“‘ Certainly not.” 

‘‘They might lock me in, you know; they did once before: but 
that was not the last time, it was when Harry was in France. If Mrs, 
Freeman had been here to-day, I should never have known it. It is 
very cruel: I think I shall tell Lady Chandos so. If Harry——” 

During the last few words, Mrs. Chandos’s eyes had been strained on 
a particular spot near to us. What she saw, or fancied she saw, I know 
not, but she broke into a low, smothered cry of fear, and sped away 
swiftly to the house. Rather startled, I bent my eyes on the place, as 
if by some fascination, half expecting—how foolish it was !—to see Mr. . 
Chandos perambulating in his sleep. And I believe, had I done so, I 
should have run away more terrified than from any ghost. 

Something did appear to be there that ought not. It was between 
the trunks of two trees, in a line with them, as if it were another tree 
of never-yet-witnessed form and shape. A vast deal more like the 
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figure of a man, thought I, as I gazed. Not a tall slender man like 
Mr. Chandos ; more of the build of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

Why the idea of the latter should have occurred to me, or whether 
the man (it certainly was one!) bore him any resemblance, I could not 
tell. The fancy was quite enough for me, and I sped away as quickly 
as Mrs. Chandos had done. She had whisked silently through the hall 
towards her rooms, and met her maid on the stairs; who had probably 
just discovered her absence. 

“Are you ready to make tea, Miss Hereford? I have come to have 
some.” 

It was the greeting of Mr. Chandos, as I ran, scared and breathless, 
into the oak-parlour. He was sitting in the easy-chair near the table, 
a review in his hand, and looked up with surprise. No wonder—see- 
ing me dart in as if pursued by a wild cat, an ugly shawl over my head. 
But, you see, I had not thought he would be there. 

However, he said nothing. I sat down, as sedate as any old matron, 
and made the tea. Mr. Chandos read his paper, and spoke to me be- 
tween whiles. 

“‘ Don’t you think, sir, we ought to have heard to-day from Madame 
de Mellissie ?” 

“Why to-day P” 

“Tt is getting time that I heard. Except the short note to Lady 
Chandos, written upon her arrival in Paris, she has not sent a syllable. 
It is very strange.” 

“‘ Nothing is strange that Emily does. She may be intending to sur- 
prise us by arriving without notice. I fully expect it. On the other 
hand, we may not hear from her for weeks to come.” 

‘* But she has left me here, sir! She said she should be sure to come 
back the very first day she could.” 

Mr. Chandos slightly laughed. 

‘You may have passed from her memory, Miss Hereford, as com- 
pletely as though you never existed in it.” 

I paused in consternation, the suggestion bringing to me I know not 
what of perplexity. He looked excessively amused. 

‘What can I do, sir ?” 

‘“‘Not anything that I see, except make yourself contented here. At 
least, until we hear from Emily.” 

With the tea-things, disappeared Mr. Chandos ; and a sensation of 
loneliness fell upon me. What at? At his exit, or at my previous 
alarm in the pine-walk? I might have asked myself, but did not. He 
came back again shortly, remarking that it was a fine night. 

‘“‘ Have you been out, sir?” 

‘“No. I have been to my mother’s rooms.” 

“Ts she better this evening ?” 

‘‘Much the same.” 
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He stood with his elbow on the mantel-piece, his hand lifted to his 
head, evidently in deep thought, a strange look of anxiety, of pain, in 
the expression of his countenance. I went over to a side-table to get: 
something out. of my workbox ; and, not to disturb him by going back 
again, I softly pulled aside the muslin window-curtain to look out for a 
minute on the dusky, still night. 

What was it made me spring back with a sudden movement of terror 
and a half cry? Surely I could not be mistaken! That was a face 
close to the window, looking in; the dark face of a man; and, unless 
I was much mistaken, bearing a strong resemblance to that of Mr. 
Edwin Barley. 

‘‘ What is it ?” asked Mr. Chandos, coming forward. “ Has anything 
alarmed you ?” 

‘Oh, sir! I saw a face pressed close to the window-pane. A man’s 
face.” 

Without the loss of a moment, Mr. Chandos threw up the window, 
and had his head out. All I felt good for was to sit down in a chair 
out of sight. He could see no one, as it appeared, and he shut the 
window again very quietly. Perhaps his thoughts only pointed to some 
one of the servants. 

‘‘ Are you sure you saw any one, Miss Hereford ?” 

‘I am very nearly sure, sir.” 

“Who was it?” 

In truth I could not say, and I was not obliged to avow my sus- 
picions. Mr. Chandos hastened outside, and I remained alone, as 
timid as could be. 

A curious and most unpleasant suspicion was fixing itself upon my 
mind, dim glimpses of which had been haunting me during tea—that 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s object was me. That it was himself who had been 
in the pine-walk, and again now at the window, I felt a positive con- 
viction. He must have recognized me; this stealthy intrusion at odd 
times, seasonable and unseasonable, must be to watch me, to take note 
of my movements, not of those of the owners of Chandos. But for his 
motive I searched in vain. 

“‘T cannot see or hear any one about,” said Mr. Chandos, when he 
returned ; ‘‘all seems to be quite free and still. I fancy you must have 
been mistaken, Miss Hereford.” 

I shook my head, but did not care to say much, after the notion that 
kad taken possession of me. Words might lead to deeper questions, 
and I could not for the world have said that I knew Edwin Barley. 

“Possibly you may be a little nervous to-night,” he continued, ring- 
ing the bell ; “‘ and at such times the fancy considers itself at liberty to 
play us all sorts of tricks. My having told you what I did this morning 
relating to myself,.may have taken hold of your imagination.” 

“Oh, no; it has not.” 
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“‘T shall be very sorry to have mentioned it, if it has. Believe me, 
there’s nothing in that to disturb you. When you ran in at tea-time I 
thought you looked scared. Close the shutters,” he added, to the ser- 
vant, who had appeared in answer to his mng. “And if you will par- 
don my leaving you alone, Miss Hereford, I will wish you good 
night. I am very tired, and I have some writing to do yet.” 

He shook hands with me and departed. Joseph bolted and barred 
the shutters, and I was left alone. But I went up to my room before 
ten o'clock. 

Would Mr. Chandos—or his ghost, as the servants had it—be out 
again that night in his somnambulant state? The subject had taken 
hold of my most vivid interest, and after undressing I stood for a few 
minutes at the window in a warm wrapper, watching the grounds. Eyes 
and ears were alike strained, but to no purpose. No noise disturbed 
the house indoors, and all appeared still without. It might be too 
early yet for Mr. Chandos. 

But the silence told upon me. There was not a voice to be heard, 
not a sound to break the intense stillness. I began to feel nervous, hur- 
ried into bed, and went to sleep. 

Not to sleep for very long. I was awoke suddenly by a commotion 
in the gallery outside. A loud, angry cry ; reproachful tones ; all in the 
voice of Mrs. Chandos; they were followed by low, retnonstating words, 
as if somebody wished to soothe her. Were you ever aroused thus in the 
middle of the night in a strange, or comparatively strange, place? If 
SO, you may divine what was my terror. I sat up in bed with parted 
lips, unable to hear anything distinctly for the violent beating of my 
heart; and then darted to the door, putting on my slippers and my 
large, warm wrapper, before drawing it cautiously an inch open. 

It was not possible to make out anything at first in the dim gallery. 
Three dusky forms were there, having apparently come from the west 
wing, which I took to be those of Lady, Mr., and Mrs. Chandos. She 
the latter, had her hair hanging down cver a white wrapper; and Mr. 
Chandos, his arm about her waist, was drawing her to her own apart- 
ments. It was by that I knew him; why else would have presumed so to 
touch her?—his coat was off, his slippers were noiseless. The moon- 
light, coming in faintly on the gallery from above, made things tolerably 
clear, as my eyes got used to them. 

“You never would have told me,” she sobbed, pushing back her hair 
with a petulant hand; ‘“ you know you never meant to tell me. It is 
cruel—cruel! What am J here but a caged bird?” 

‘Oh, Ethel! Ethel! you will betray all!” cried Lady Chandos, in a 
voice of dire, reproachful tribulation. To think that you should make 
this disturbance at night! Did you forget that a stranger was sleeping 
here ?—that the servants may hear you in their rooms? You will bring 
desolation on the house.” 
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Scarcely had they disappeared within the doors of the east wing, when 
Mr. Chandos came swiftly and suddenly out of his own chamber. It 
scarcely appeared a moment, yet he had found it sufficient time to 
finish dressing, for he was now fully attired. His appearing from his 
chamber, after disappearing within the east wing, established the fact 
that his room did communicate with it. Almost simultaneously Hickens 
ran up the stairs from the hall, a light in his hand. Mr. Chandos ad- 
vanced upon him, and.peremptorily waved him back. 

“Go back to bed, sir. You are not wanted.” 

But as the light fell on Mr. Chandos’s face, I saw that he was deadly 
pale, and his imperative manner seemed to proceed from fear, not 
anger. 

“T heard a scream, Mr. Harry,” responded poor Hickens, evidently 
taken to. “I’m sure I heard voices ; and I—I—thought some thieves 
or villains of that sort had got in, sir.” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind. There’s nothing whatever the matter to call 
for your aid. Mrs. Chandos is nervous to-night, and cried out—it 
is not the first time it has happened, as you know. She is all right 
again now, and my mother is with her. Go back, and get your rest as 
usual,” 

‘Shall I leave you the light, sir?” asked Hickens, perceiving that 
Mr. Chandos had none. 

“Light? No. What doI want witha hght? Mrs. Chandos’s ail- 
ments have nothing to do with me.” 

He stood at the head of the stairs, watching Hickens down, and 
listening to his quiet closing of the doors dividing the hall from the 
kitchen-passages. Huickens slept down stairs, near his plate-pantry. He 
was late in going to rest, as 1t was explained afterwards, and had heard 
the noise over-head in the midst of undressing. 

Mr. Chandos turned from the stairs, and I suppose the slender inch- 
stream of moonlight must have betrayed to him that my door was 
open. He came straight towards it with his stern, white face, and I 
had no time to draw back. He and ceremony were at variance that 
night. 

“‘Miss Hereford, I beg your pardon, but I must request that you 
retire within your room, and allow your door to be closed,” came the 
peremptory injunction. “ Mrs, Chandos is ill, and the sight of strangers 
would make her worse. I will close it for you; I should so act by my 
sister, were she here.” 

He shut it with his own hand, and turned the key upon me. 
Turned the key upon me! Well, I could only submit, feeling very 
much ashamed to have had my curiosity observed, and scuffled into 
bed. Nothing more was heard ; not the faintest movement to tell that 
anything unusual had happened. 

But how strangely mysterious it all appeared! One curious commo- 
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tion, one unaccountable mystery succeeding to another. I had heard 
of haunted castles in romances, of ghostly abbeys; but surely the 
events enacted in them could not be more startling than these at 
Chandos. 

Morning came. I was up betimes; dressed, read; found my room 
unlocked, and went out of doors while waiting for breakfast. Mr. 
Chandos passed on his way from the house, and stopped. 

‘Did I offend you last night, Miss Hereford ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Walk with me a few steps, then,” he rejoined. ‘I assumed the 
liberty of treating you as a sister—as though you were Emily. I 
thought you would have the good sense to understand so, and feel no 
offence. What caused you to be looking from your door?” — 

‘The commotion in the gallery awoke me, sir, and I felt frightened. 
It was only natural I should look to see what caused it.” 

“What did you see?” 

“I saw Lady and Mrs. Chandos; and I saw you, sir.” 

‘* Any one else P” 

‘No ; not any one else.” 

For the space of a full minute Mr. Chandos never took his eyes from 
me. It looked as if he questioned my veracity. 

“T forgot Hickens, sir; I saw him. At least, in point of fact, I did 
not see him; he did not come high enough; I only heard him.” 

“Ah, yes!” he said, turning his gaze away, “‘ Mrs. Chandos is one of 
our troubles. She is not in good health, and has disturbed us before in 
the same manner. The fact is, she is what is called nervous ; meaning 
that she is not so collected at times as she oughttobe. I am very sorry 
you were disturbed.” 

‘* Pray don’t think anything of that, sir. She feels strange, perhaps, 
now Mrs. Freeman 1s gone.” 

“Yes, that is it. But it has very much upset my mother. Miss 
Hereford,” he resumed, after a pause, “I have a request to make to 
you.” 

‘‘ What is it, sir?” 

‘That you will leave off calling me ‘sir.’ It does not sound well on 
your lips.” 

He smiled as he spoke. And I blushed until I was ashamed of 
myself. 

‘“‘ Have you any love for the appellation ?” 

‘No, indeed! But Madame de Mellissie 

“Just so,” he interrupted. “I suspected as much. You would not 
have fallen into it yourself.” 

‘¢T don’t know that, sir.” 

eé Sir ?”? 

“Tt was a slip of the tongue. I used to say ‘Sir and ‘Madam’ 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Paler. I was told to do so when I went there as 
governess.” 

“Well, you are not governess here, and we can dispense with it. 
Good morning!” he added, as we neared the gates. ‘It is too bad to 
bring you here and send you back alone.” 

** Are you not coming to breakfast, sir?” Another slip. 

““My breakfast was taken an hour ago. I am going to see how 
Mrs. Freeman is. You will be condemned to make a solitary break- 
fast this morning. Good-bye!” 

A very pleasant one, for all that. It és pleasant to live amidst the 
luxuries of life. The fare of a governess had been exchanged for the 
liberal table of Chandos. Not that I cared much what I ate and drank ; 
I was young and healthy; but I did like the ease and refinement, the 
state and the innocent vanities pertaining to the order of the Chandos 
world. 

Half sitting, half lying in the garden-chair in the balmy sunshine, I 
partly read and partly dreamed away the morning. The house was 
within view; servants and comers passed to it within hail; cheery 
voices could be heard; snatches of laughter now and again. On that 
side all was busy life; on the other, lay the silent mass of trees that 
surrounded Chandos. The sun was twinkling through their foliage ; the 
glorious tints of ruddy autumn lighted them up. A charming tableau! 

Uncertain as my stay was, unusual, and perhaps undesirable in 
position for a young girl, I was beginning to feel strangely happy in it. 
Madame de Mellissie did not come; another post in, that day, and no 
letter from her. And there I sat on, unconcerned, in my pretty lilac 
muslin, with the ribbons in my chestnut hair, watching the little birds as 
they flew about singing; watching the gardener sweeping up his leaves 
at a distance ; and feeling more joyous than the morning. I ought not 
to have felt so, I dare say, but I did, and broke out into snatches of 
song as gay as the birds. ‘Tra la la la; tra la la la! 

Mr. Chandos passed to the house with a quick step, not seeing me. 
He was back, then! I followed, for it was the luncheon hour, and I 
was not on a sufficient footing at Chandos to keep meals waiting. Hill 
was in the oak-parlour, inquiring after the state of Mrs. Freeman. 

‘*Her state is this, Hill—that it admits no probability whatever of her 
returning here,” said Mr. Chandos, throwing back his velveteen coat, for 
he was in sporting clothes. And well he looked in them! as a tall, 
handsome man generally does. 

‘'There’s a bother !” was Hill’s retort. “Then some one else must 
be seen about, Mr. Harry, without loss of time.” 

‘‘T suppose so. Things seem to be going tolerably cross just now.” 

“Cross and contrary,” groaned Hill. ‘As they always do, I’ve 
noticed, when it’s specially necessary they should go smooth. My lady 
was speaking about Miss White, you know, sir.” 
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“Yes. I'll go up and speak with my mother. But I must have 
something to eat, Hill.” 

“The luncheon ought to be in,” was Hill’s reply. And she crossed 
to the bell and gave it a sharp pull. 

‘‘Have you been walking to Mrs. Freeman’s?” I asked of Mr. 
Chandos, as he was quitting the room. 

‘That would be a twenty-mile walk, there and back,” he answered, 
turning to speak. “I honoured the omnibus with my company as far 
as the station, and then went on by train; coming back in the same 
way.” 

The luncheon was on the table when he descended from his mother’s 
rooms, and he hastily sat down to it. He was dressed differently then. 

‘*T will not invite you to take it with me,” he observed, “ for I must 
not sit five minutes, and can barely snatch a mouthful.” 

“Are you going far ?” 

‘Not very far; but I wish to be home to dinner. That will do, 
Joseph ; you need not wait.” 

‘‘Let me wait upon you, Mr. Chandos,” I said, springing up. 

‘Very well. How will you begin ?” 

‘Tt don’t know what to begin with. I don’t know what you want first.” 

“NorI. For I do not want anything at all just now. What have 
you been doing with yourself all the morning ?” 

‘Working a little, and reading. Not Shakspeare, but a play of Gold- 
smith’s: ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ ” 

“Why, where did you pick up that?” he interrupted. ‘I did not 
know the book was about.” 

‘“‘T saw it lying in the window-seat near the east wing, and dipped 
into it. After that, I could not put it down again—although it was not 
in the list of books you gave me.’ 

‘You thought you would enjoy the mischief first, as the children do, 
whether the scolding came afterwards or not.” 

* Ought I not to have read it?” 

“You may read it again if you like. It is an excellent comedy ; 
more entertaining, I fancy, to read than to witness, though. Did you 
fall in love with Tony Lumpkin ?” 

“Not irrevocably. Here comes your horse round, Mr. Chandos.” 

“ My signal for departure. And I believe I am speeding on a useless 
errand.” 

‘“‘Ts it an important one ?” 

“Tt is to inquire after a lady to replace Mrs. Freeman as companion 
to Mrs. Chandos. Some one my mother knows; a Miss White. She 
was seeking for such a situation a few months ago; but the probabilities 
are that she has found one.” | 

A strong impulse came over me to offer to supply the place—until I 
should be called away by Madame de Mellissie. Aézss White! she 
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might be only a young person. If I could but make myself useful, it 
would take away the compunction I felt at having been thrust upon 
them at Chandos. I spoke on the impulse of the moment, blushing and 
timid as a school-girl. Mr. Chandos smiled, and shook his head. 

“It is not a situation that would suit you ; or you it.” 

*““Is Miss White older than I ?” 

“A little. She is about fifty-six.” 

“Oh! but as a temporary arrangement, sir? Until we have news 
from Madame de Mellissié. I should like to repay a tithe of the obli- 
gation I am under to Lady Chandos.” 

“‘A great obligation, that! No, it could not be. We should have 
you and Mrs, Chandos running into the shrubberies after sleep-walkers 
and ghosts, as it seems you did last night. Besides,” he added, taking 
up his gloves and riding-whip, “if you became Mrs. Chandos’s com- 
panion, what should I, do for mine?” 

He nodded to me after he got on his horse; a spirited animal, 
Black Knave by name; and rode away at a brisk canter, followed by his 
groom. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STRANGER-APPLICANT. 


‘Is Mr. Chandos gone, do you know, miss?” 

The question came from Hill, who put her head in at the oak-parlour 
to make it. 

“‘ He rode away not three minutes ago.” 

‘*Dear me! My lady wanted him to call somewhere clse. I sup- 
pose a note must be posted.” 

“Stay an instant, Mrs. Hill,” I said, detaining her. ‘ There’s a new 
companion wanted, is there not, for Mrs. Chandos ?” 

“ Of course there is,” returned Hill. ‘ What of it?” 

**Can I see Lady Chandos ?” 

Hill turned hard directly, facing me resolutely. 

‘“Now, miss, you listen; we have had that discussion once before, 
and we don’t want it gone over again. So long as my lady keeps her 
rooms, neither you nor anybody else can be admitted to her; you 
wouldn’t be if you paid for it in gold. And I’m much surprised that a 
young lady, calling herself a lady, should persist in pressing it.” 

‘* Hill, I am not pressing it ; I only asked the question. As I cannot 
see Lady Chandos, will you deliver a message to her forme? If I can 
be of any use in taking the duties of companion to Mrs. Chandos in 
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this temporary need, I shall be glad to be so, and will do my very 
best.” 

To see the countenance with which Hill received these words, was 
something comical: the open mouth, the stare of astonishment. 

“ You take the duties of companion to Mrs. Chandos !” uttered she, 
at length. ‘Bless the child! you little know what you ask for.” 

“ But will you mention it to Lady Chandos ?” 

Hill vouchsafed no answer. She cast a glance of pity on my igno- 
rance or presumption, whichever she may have deemed it, and quietly 
went out of the room. 

That it was perfectly useless: persisting, or even thinking of the affair 
further, I saw, and got out my writing-desk. Nota word had come to 
me from Mrs, Paler, not a hint at payment; and I wrote a civil request 
that she would kindly forward me the money due. 

This over, I sat, pen in hand, deliberating whether to write or not 
to Emily de Mellissie, when a loud ring came to the house-door. One 
of the footmen crossed the hall to answer it. 

“Ts Lady Chandos at home?” I heard demanded, in a lady-like and 
firm voice. 

“Her ladyship is at home, ma’am,” answered Joseph, ‘ but she does 
not receive visitors.” 

“‘T wish to see her.” 

‘She is ill, madam; not able to see any one.” 

‘*Tady Chandos would admit me. My business is of importance. 
In short, I must see her.” 

Joseph seemed to hesitate. 

“‘T’'ll call Mrs. Hill, and you can see her, ma’am,” he said, after a 
little pause. ‘‘ But I am certain you cannot be admitted to my lady.” 

She was ushered by Joseph into the oak-parlour. A good-looking 
woman, as might be seen through her black Chantilly veil, dressed in a 
soft black silk gown and handsome shawl. She was of middle height, 
portly, and had a mass of fiery red hair, créfé on the temples, and 
taken to the back of her head. I rose to receive her. She bowed, but 
did not lift her veil; and it struck me that I had seen her somewhere 
before. 

‘“‘T presume that I have the honour of speaking to a Miss Chandos ?” 

‘‘T am not Miss Chandos. Will you take a seat?” 

“TI grieve to hear that Lady Chandos is ill. Is she so ill that she 
cannot see me P” 

What I should have answered I scarcely know, and was relieved by 
the entrance of Hill. The visitor arose. 

“ T have come here, some distance, to request an interview with Lady 
Chandos. I hear she is indisposed; but not, I trust, too much so to 
grant it to me.” 

“Y’'m sorry you should have taken the trouble,” bluntly returned 
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Hill, who was in one of her ungracious moods. “ My lady cannot see 
any one.” 

“My business with her is of importance.” 

“T can’t help that. If all England came, Lady Chandos could not 
receive them.” 

“To whom am I speaking P—if I may inquire,” resumed the lady. 

‘Tan: Mrs, Hill) The many-years’ confidential attendant of Lady 
Chandos.” 

‘You share her entire confidence ?” 

“ Her entire confidence, and that of the family.” 

“T have heard of you. It is not every family who possesscs so faithful 
a fnend.” 

“ Anything you may have to say to her Jadyship, whatever its nature, 
you can, if you please, charge me with,” resumed Hill, completely 
ignoring the compliment. ‘TI do not urge it, or covet it,” she hastily 
added, in an uncompromising tone; “I only mention it because it is 
impossible that you can see Lady Chandos.” 

‘Mrs. Chandos requires a companion, at the present moment, to 
replace one who has gone away ill.” 

“What of that?” returned Hill. 

“‘Tam come to offer myself for the appointment,” said the visitor, 
handing her card, which Hill dropped on the table without looking at. 
“T flatter myself I shall be found eligible.” 

Hill looked surprised, and I felt so. Only a candidate for the vacant 
place P—after all that circumlocution ! 

“Why could you not have said at first what you wanted ?” was Hill’s 
next question, put with scant politeness. Indeed, she seemed to resent 
both the visit and the application as a personal affront. “I don’t think 
you'll suit, madam.” 

“Why do you think I shall not ?” ; 

“And we are about somebody already. Mr. Chandos is gone to 
inquire for her now.” 

A flush, and a shade of disappointment, immediately hid under a 
smile, appeared on the lady's face. I felt sorry for her. I thought 
perhaps she might be wanting a home. 

‘‘ Mr. Chandos may not engage her,” observed the visitor. 

‘‘That’s true enough,” acknowledged Hill. ‘Yet she would have 
suited well; for she is not a stranger to the Chandos family.” 

‘Neither am I,” quietly replied the applicant. ‘‘ My name is Penn 
—if you will have the goodness to look at the card—Mrs. Penn.” 

‘Penn? Penn?” repeated Hill, revolving the information, but paying 
no attention to the suggestion. “I don’t recognize the name; I 
remember nobody bearing it who is known to us.” 

‘‘Neither would Lady Chandos recognize it, for personally I am 
unknown to her. When I said I was no stranger to the Chandos family, 
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I meant that I was not strange to certain unpleasant events connected 
with it. That dreadful misfortune—” 

‘It’s not a thing to be talked of in the light of day,” shrieked Hill, 
‘putting up her hands to stop the words. “Have you not more dis- 
cretion than that? Very fit, you’d be, as companion to young Mrs. 
Chandos !” 

“Do not alarm yourself for nothing,” rejoined Mrs. Penn, with sooth- 
ing coolness. “I was not going to talk of it, beyond the barest allu- 
sion: and the whole world knows that the Chandos family are not as 
others. I would only observe that I am acquainted with everything 
that occurred ; all the details; and therefore I should be more eligible 
than some, to reside at Chandos.” 

“How did you leam them ?” asked Hill. 

‘Lady Chandos had once an intimate friend—Mrs. Sackville ; who is 
now dead. I was at Mrs. Sackville’s when the affair happened, and 
became cognizant of all through her. Perhaps Lady Chandos may 
deem it worth while to see me, if you tell her this.” 

‘““ How can she see you, when she’s confined to her bed?” irntably 
responded Hill, who appeared fully bent upon admitting none to the 
presence of Lady Chandos. The very mention of it excited her anger 
in a most unreasonable manner, for which I could see no occasion 
whatever. 

The conclusion was, that Hill took the card up to Lady Chandos ; 
also the messages of the stranger; one of which was, that she would 
prove a faithful friend in the event of being engaged. Hill returned 
presently, to inquire how Mrs. Penn heard that a companion to Mrs. 
Chandos was required; that lady replied that she had heard it acci- 
dentally at Marden. She had lived but in three situations, she said : 
with Mrs, Sackville, Mrs. James, both of whom were dead, and at 
present she was with Mrs. Howard, of Marden, who would personally 
answer all inquiries. 

Hill appeared to regard this as satisfactory. She noted the address 
given, and accompanied Mrs. Penn to the portico, who declined the 
offer of refreshments. They spoke together for some minutes in an 
under-tone, and then Mrs. Penn walked away at a brisk pace, wishing, 
she said, to catch the omnibus that would presently pass Chandos gates 
on its way to the station. I put my head out at the window, and gazed 
after her, trying to recall, looking at her back, what I had not been 
able to do looking at her face. Hill’s voice recalled me. 

“Ts not there something rather queer about that person’s looks, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

‘In what way, Hill? She is good-looking.” 

“Well, her face struck me as being a curious one. What bright red 
hair she’s got !—and I have heard say that red hair is sometimes deceitful. 
It is her own, though: for I looked at it in the sunlight outside.” 
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“She puts me in mind of some one I have seen, and I cannot recol- 
lect who. It is not often you see red hair with those very light blue 
eyes.” 

‘‘IT never saw hair so shiny-red in all my life,” returned Hill; “it 
looks just as if it had been burnished. She seems straightforward and 
independent. We shall see what the references say, if it comes to an 
inquiry.” : 

‘If you and Lady Chandos would but let me try the situation, Hill! 
I’m sure I should suit Mrs. Chandos as well as this lady would. I am 
only twenty; but I have had experience one way or another.” 

As if the words were a signal to drive her away, Hill walked off. I 
wrote to Madame de Mellissie, finished a drawing, and got through the 
afternoon ; going up to dress at half-past five. 

Now that Lady Chandos was secluded, and Mr. Chandos my sole 
dinner companion, instinct told me that full dress was best avoided. 
So I put on my pretty pink barége, with its little tucker of Honiton 
lace at the throat, and its falling cuffs of Honiton lace at the wnists. 
Nothing in my hair but a bit of pink ribbon. I had not worn anything 
but ribbon since I came to Chandos. 

The dinner waited and I waited, but Mr. Chandos did not come. I 
had seen a covered tray carried upstairs by Hickens ; at the door of the 
west wing Hill would relieve him of it, the invariable custom. At the 
special request of Lady Chandos, Hickens alone went up there; the 
other men servants never. Joseph carried up the meals for Mrs. Chandos 
and stayed to wait on her. 

“Would you like to sit down without Mr. Chandos, miss?” Hickens 
came to inquire of me when half-past six o’clock had struck. 

No, I did not care to do that. And the time went on again; I won- 
dering what was detaining him. By-and-by I went out of doors in 
the twilight, and strolled a little way down the carriage-drive. It was 
not so pleasant an evening as the previous one: clouds chased each 
other across the sky, a dim star or two struggled out, the air was trou- 
bled, and the wind was sighing and moaning in the trees. 

There broke upon my ear the footsteps of a horse. I did not care 
that its master should see me walking there, and turned to gain the 
house. But—what sort of a speed was it coming at? why should Mr. 
Chandos be riding in that break-neck fashion? Little chance, in truth, 
that I could outstrip that! So I went into hiding amidst the trees, and 
in another moment Black Knave tore furiously by without its rider, the 
bridle trailing on the ground. 

Mr. Chandos must have met with an accident! he might be lying in 
desperate need. Where could it have happened? and where was the 
groom who had gone out in attendance on him? I ran along at my 
swiftest speed, and soon saw a dark object in the distance, nearly as far 
as the entrance-gates. It was Mr. Chandos, trying to raise himself. 
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‘‘ Are you hurt ?” I asked, kneeling down beside him. 

“Some trifling damage, I suppose. How came you here, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

“I saw the horse gallop in, and ran to see what the accident might 
be, sir. How did it happen P” 

“Get up, child. Get up, and I will tell you.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, obeying him. ' 

“T was riding fast, being late, and in passing this spot, some crea- 
ture—I should say ‘devil’ to any one but a young lady—darted out of 
those trees there, and threw up its hands with a noise right in front of 
my horse, to startle it, or to startle me. Black Knave reared bolt up- 
right, bounded forward, and I lost my seat. I had deemed myself a 
first-rate horseman before to-night ; but I was sitting carelessly.” 

‘Was it a man ?” 

“To the best of my belief, it was a woman. The night is dusk; and 
I saw things less accurately than I might have done in a more collected 
moment. It was a something in a gray cloak, with a shrill voice. I 
wonder if you could help me up ?” 

‘J will do my best.” 

I stooped, and he placed his hands upon me, and raised himself. 
But it appeared that he could not walk: but for holding on to me, 
he would have fallen. | 

“I believe you must let me lie on the ground again, and go and send 
“assistance, Miss Hereford. Stay: who’s this ?” 

It was one of the servants, Lizzie, who had been, as was subsequently 
explained, dn an errand to the village. She called out in dismayed aston- 
ishment when she comprehended the helpless position of Mr. Chandos. 

** Now, don’t lose your wits, Lizzie, but see what you can do to help 
me,” he cried. “With you on one side, and Miss Hereford on the 
other, perhaps I may make a hobble’of it.” 

The woman put her basket down, concealing it between the trees, 
and Mr. Chandos laid his hand upon her shoulder, I helping him on | 
the other side. She was full of questions, calling the horse all sorts of 
treacherous names. Mr. Chandos said the horse was not to blame, 
and gave her the explanation that he had given me. 

“Sir, I’d lay a hundred guineas that it was one of them gipsy jades!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ There’s a lot of them ’camped on the common.” 

“T’ll gipsy them, should it prove so,” he answered. ‘‘ Miss Here- 
ford, I am sorry to lean upon you so heavily. The order of things 
is being reversed. Instead of the knight supporting the lady, the lady 
is bearing the weight of the knight.” 

““Where was your groom, sir?” I inquired. “He went abroad 
with you.” : 
“Yes, but I despatched him on an errand, and rode back alone.” 

‘Should you know the woman again, sir?” resumed Lizzy. 
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“T think I should know her scream. It was as shrill as a sea-gull’s. 
Her head was enveloped in some covering that concealed her face ; 
probably the hood of the gray cloak.” 

“Who's to know that it was not a man ?” resumed Lizzy. 

“If so, he wore petticoats,” said Mr. Chandos. ‘A seat at last !” 
he added, as we approached one. “I will remain here whilst you go 
and send two'of the men.” 

‘‘Can’t we get you on further, sir ?” said Lizzy. 

“No. Ihave taxed your strength too much in this short distance. 
And my own also, through endeavouring to ease my weight to you.” 

In point of fact, the weight had been felt, for the one foot seemed 
quite powerless. He sat down on the bench, his brow white and moist 
with pain, and motioned to us to go on. “I think they had better 
bring my mother’s garden-chair,” he said. 

“ T'll run and send it,” cried Lizzy. ‘Miss had better stop with 
you, sir.” 

‘¢ What for?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

‘‘Look you here, sir. That woman, whoever she might have been, 
was trying to do you an injury ; to cause you to lose your life, I should 
say ; and the chances are that she’s concealed somewhere about here 
still. Look at the opportunities for hiding there is here! Why, a 
whole regiment of gipsies, and murderers, and thieves, might be skulk- 
ing amid them trees, and us none the wiser till they showed themselves 
with guns and knives. That woman—which I'll be bound was a man— 
may be watching to come out upon you, sir, if you can be caught by 
yourself.” 

Mr. Chandos laughed, but Lizzy seemed in anything but a laughing 
mood. “I will stay with you, sir,” I said, and sat down resolutely on 
the bench. Lizzy went off with a nod. 

‘Now, Miss Hereford, you and I have an account to settle,” he 
began, as her footsteps died away in the distance. ‘ Why am I ‘sir’ 
again ?” 

‘‘ Lizzy was present,” I answered, giving him the truth. I had not 
liked that she should see me familiar with him—putting myself, as it 
were, on a level with Mr. Chandos; and in truth the word still slipped 
out at odd times in my shyness. Lizzy might have commented upon 
the omission in the household: but this I did not say. Mr. Chandos 
turned to look at me. 

“Never mind who is present; I am not ‘sir’ to you. I beg you to 
recollect that, Miss Hereford. And now,” he continued, taking my 
hand, “how am I to thank you ?” 

‘“‘ For what ?” | 

“ For coming and looking for me. I might have lain until morning, 
inhaling the benefit of the night dews; or until that gray witch had 
‘come out again with a gun’ and finished me.” 
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The last words, a repetition of Lizzy’s, were spoken in joke. I 
laughed. 

“You would soon have been found, without me, Mr. Chandos. Lizzy 
was not many moments after me, and scores of others will be coming 
in before the night is over.” 

“T don’t know about the ‘scores. But see how you destroy the 
romance of the thing, Miss Hereford! I wish there was a probability 
that the woman had gone into hiding in the groves of Chandos; I 
would soon have her hunted out of them.” 

“Do you suppose it was one of the gipsies ?” 

‘‘T am at a loss for any supposition on the point,” he replied. ‘I 
-am unconscious of having given offence to any person or persons.” 

“Do you think you are much injured 2” 

‘There are worse misfortunes in hospitals than the injury to my foot. 
I believe it to be nothing but a common sprain, although it has dis- 
abled me. The pain—” 

‘“‘ That’s great, I am sure.” 

‘Pretty well. I should not like you to experience it.” 

That it was more than pretty well I saw, for the drops were coursing 
‘down his face. The men soon came up with the garden-chair, and Mr. 
‘Chandos sent me on. 

He was laid on the sofa in the oak-parlour. Hill examined the foot 
-and bound it up, one of the grooms having been despatched for a 

medical man. He arrived after dinner—which was taken in a scram- 
bling sort of manner—a Mr. Dickenson, from the village, who was left 
with Mr. Chandos. 

At tea time, when I went in again, things looked comfortable. The 
surgeon had pronounced it to be but a sprain, and Mr. Chandos was 
on the sofa, quietly reading, a shaded lamp at his elbow. From his 
conversation with Hill, I gathered that the lady he had been in- 
quiring after, Miss White, had taken a situation at a distance, and 
could not come to Chandos. 

‘‘We have had another applicant after the place, Mr. Harry,” ob- 
served Hill, who was settling the cushion under his foot. And she pro- 
ceeded to tell him the particulars of Mrs. Penn’s visit. 

‘Ts she likely to suit ?” 

“‘ My lady thinks so. Mr. Harry,”—dropping her voice to a whisper, 
which she, no doubt, thought would be inaudible to me, busy with the 
tea-cups at the table ever so far off—‘‘she knows all about that past 
trouble.” 

Mr. Chandos laid down his book and looked at her. 

‘Every unhappy syllable of it, sir; more than my lady knows her- 
self,” whispered Hill. ‘She mentioned one or two particulars to me 
which I’m sure we had never known; and she said she could tell my 
lady more than that.” 
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“That is extraordinary,” observed Mr. Chandos, in the same subdued 
tone. ‘Who is this Mrs. Penn? Whence could she have heard any- 
thing ?” | 

“From Mrs. Sackville. You must remember her, sir. She stayed 
a week with us about that time.” 

‘*This comes of my mother having made a confidant of Mrs. Sack- 
ville!” he muttered. ‘I always thought Mrs. Sackville a chattering 
woman. But it does not account for Mrs. Penn’s knowing the parti- 
culars that my mother does not know,” he added, after a pause. “I 
shall be curious to see Mrs. Penn.” 

‘‘That’s just the question I put to her, sir; where Mrs. Sackville 
could have learnt these details. Mrs. Penn answered that she had them 
from Sir Thomas himself. Therefore, I conclude Sir Thomas must have 
revealed to her what he spared my lady.” 

Mr. Chandos shook his head with a proud, repellant air. 

“*T don’t believe it, Hill. However Mrs. Sackville might have learnt 
it, rely upon it it was not from Sir Thomas. She was no favourite of his.” 

Hill quitted the subject, and resumed with a sort of grunt. 

‘“‘Misfortunes never come singly. Mrs. Freeman could not have 
fallen il] at a worse time.” 

‘* And now I am disabled! Temporarily, at least.” 

‘Oh, well, sir, let’s hope for the best,” cried she, getting up from her 
knees. When troubles come, the only plan is to look them steadily in 
the face, and meet them bravely.” 

‘“Tt is rather curious, though,” cried Mr. Chandos, looking at Hill. 

‘* What Is, sir ?” : 

“That I should be laid aside now. It has been so each time. 
There’s something more than chance in it.” 

Hill appeared to understand. I didnot. As she was quitting the 
room Hickens came in. 

‘‘ Mr. Dexter has called, sir,” he said. “‘ Would you like to see him ?” 

“‘ Does he want anything particular?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

‘“ No business, sir. He heard of this accident to you, and hurried 
here,” he says. 

“Let him come in. You need not leave us, Miss Hereford,” he 
added to me, for I was rising. ‘“ Dexter will thank you for a cup of tea.” 

“Well now, Mr. Chandos, how was this?” cried the agent, as he 
bustled in, wiping his red face. Mr. Dexter gave me the idea of being 
always in a hurry. 

“I can hardly tell you,” replied Mr. Chandos. “I don’t know 
myself.” 

““News was brought into my office that Mr. Chandos’s horse had 
thrown him, and he was supposed to be dying. So I caught up my 
hat and came rushing off. Hickens says it is only an injury to the 
ankle.” 
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“ And that’s enough, Dexter, for it is keeping me a prisoner. How- 
ever, it might have been as you heard, so I must not grumble. The 
question is, what ill-working jade caused it ?” 

“Tll-working jade?” repeated Mr. Dexter. ‘Was it not an acci- 
dent? I don’t understand ?” 

“An accident maliciously perpetrated. Some venomous spirit in the 
guise of a woman sprang before my horse with a shouting scream, and 
threw up her arms in his face. Black Knave won't stand such jokes. 
I was riding carelessly, and lost my seat.” 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mr. Dexter, after a pause given to 
digest the words. ‘‘ Who was it? Is she taken?” 

“A tramp, probably. Though why she should set on me I am 
unable to conjecture. Where she vanished to, or what became of her, 
I know not. I raised myself on my elbow directly I could collect my 
wits, which I assure you were somewhat scattered, but the coast was 
already clear: and I had not been down a minute then.” 

“What was the woman like?” pursued the agent, as I handed him 
some tea. 

“TI can tell you nothing of that. She wore a gray cloak, or some- 
thing that looked like one, which enveloped her person and shaded her 
face. I should not know her if she stood before me this minute.” 

‘Was the cloak assumed for the purpose of disguise, sir, think you ?” 
eagerly questioned the agent, who seemed to take the matter up with 
much warmth, as if he had a suspicion. 

It looked uncommonly like it.” 

“Then I tell you what, Mr. Chandos; it was no ordinary tramp, or 
jail-bird of that description. Depend upon it, you must look nearer 
home.” | 

‘Nearer home!” repeated Mr. Chandos. ‘‘Do you allude to our 
household servants ?” 

“T don’t allude to any party or parties in particular, sir. But when 
a disguise is assumed for the purpose of molesting a gentleman, riding 
to his home in the dusk of night, be assured that the offender is no 
stranger. This ought to be investigated, Mr. Chandos.” 

“I sent two of the men to seek: round about, and they scoured the 
plantations near the spot, but without result. So far as they could 
ascertain, no live body, worse than a hare, was concealed there.” 

“‘T could understand it if you were obnoxious to the tenants, or to 
any others round about, but the exact contrary is the case,” pursued 
Mr. Dexter, stirring his tea violently round and round. “ The tenants 
often say they wish Mr. Chandos was their real landlord. Not that 
they have any cause of complaint against Sir Thomas; but Sir Thomas 
is a stranger to them, and you, sir, are in their midst; one, as it were, 
of themselves.” : 

“ Talking about tenants—and to leave an unprofitable subject, for we 
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shall make nothing of it in the present stage of the affair,” resumed 
Mr. Chandos—“ I don’t like the new tenant by the gates here, Dexter ?” 

“No! Why not, sir?” 

‘“‘ And I should like to get rid of him.” 

Our visitor put his bread-and-butter down on the plate, and stared at 
Mr. Chandos, as if questioning whether he might be in jest or earnest. 

‘What is your objection to him, sir ?” he asked, after a pause. 

‘TI cannot state any objection in detail. I have seen the man, and 
I don’t hke him. How can he be got rid of, Dexter ?” 

“He cannot be got rid of at all, sir, until the lease is out—three 
years—unless he chooses to quit of his own accord. There’s a clause 
in the lease that he can leave at the end of any twelvemonth, by giving 
proper notice. 

‘‘ That’s his side—as regards the agreement. What is mine ?” 

‘You have no power to dismiss him until the three years are up.” 

“‘ How came you to draw up a one-sided deed, such as that ?” 

‘< Haines said his client wished to have the option of quitting at the 
end of any year, though he would probably continue for the three. In 
point of fact, Mr. Edwin Barley is a yearly tenant; but he wished to 
have the power in his own hands of remaining the three years. I did 
speak to you, Mr. Chandos, and you made no objection.” 

Mr. Chandos sat, twirling the watch-key and beautiful transparent 
seal that drooped from his gold chain. It was self-evident to him that 
what might appear to be just terms for any other man on the face of 
the earth, who had offered himself as tenant, looked anything but just, 
now that the tenant proved to be Mr. Edwin Barley. 

‘“‘ And the agreement is signed of course !” 

‘Signed, sealed, and delivered,” was the answer of Mr. Dexter, who 
had taken the remark as a question. 

“‘Just so. And there are no legal means of getting rid of the man?” 

‘None at all, sir, for three years, if he pleases to stop. But, Mr. 
Chandos, he appears to me to be an exceedingly eligible tenant—so 
very wealthy and respectable a man ! 

“‘ Wealthy and respectable though he may be, I would give a thousand 
pounds to be quit of him, Dexter.” 

‘But why, sir?” repeated the agent, in surprise. 

“ He is not likely to prove an agreeable neighbour. I don’t hike the 
look of him.” 

‘“‘ Pardon the suggestion, Mr. Chandos, but you are not obliged to 
have anything to do with him,” returned the agent, who looked as 
though the views propounded were quite different from any he had ever 
met with. ‘So long as Mr. Edwin Barley keeps his house respectable 
and pays his rent, that’s all you need know of him, sir, unless you like.” 

‘‘What brought him to settle himself here?” abruptly asked Mr. 
Chandos. 
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‘Well, I inquired once, but got no satisfactory answer. They say 
his own place, by Nettleby, is quite magnificent, compared to this house, 
that he has taken. I remarked upon it to Haines: ‘Gentlemen liked 
to go about the country and please their fancy for change,’ Haines 
answered me. Which is true enough, sir.” 

Mr. Chandos gave a sort of incredulous nod, and the agent rose. 

“ Now that I have seen you, sir, and had the pleasure of ascertaining 
that the injury is less than report said, I’ll be going back again. But 
I shall keep my eyes open for a woman ina gray cloak. If I meet one, 
I'll pounce upon her, as sure as my name’s Bob Dexter. Pray don't 
trouble yourself, young lady! I know my way out.” 

I had risen to ring the bell. Mr. Dexter was gone beforehand, and 
we heard the hall-door close after him with a sharp click. 

Just as the tea-things were taken away, Lizzy came in. The woman 
looked wild to-night ; her black eyes were shining as with fire ; her dark 
cheeks had a glow in them as of fever; and she had not removed her 
bonnet and shawl before appearing in the presence of Mr. Chandos. 

‘T beg your pardon, sir!” she said, ‘‘ but I thought I'd tell you 
where I’ve been to.” 

“ Well?” returned Mr. Chandos, turning his head to her from the 
sofa. 

“T couldn’t get it out of my head, sir, that the woman who served 
you that trick must be one of the gipsies, so I just put my best foot 
foremost, and walked over to the common. They are encamped at the 
far end of it, down in the hollow amid the trees. Sucha sight! A big 
tent lighted with a torch stuck in the ground, and four or five women 
and children in it, and straw beds in the corner, with brown rugs, and a 
pot a-boiling on the fire outside. But I had my walk for nothing ; for 
the women seemed quiet and peaceable enough ; one of them was sew- 
ing, and, so far as I saw, they had never a gray cloak between ’em. 
There was an old creature bent double, she could scarce hobble, and 
two young women with babies to their breasts, and there was a growing 
girl or two. I’m bound to confess that none of them looked wicked 
enough to have been the one that set on you, sir.” 

“Well?” repeated Mr. Chandos, regarding Lizzy with some wonder. 
“ What else ?” 

“Why, sir, this. If it was one of them gipsies that attacked you, 
she’s not back at the camp yet ; she must be in hiding somewhere ; and 
most likely it’s in these very grounds, where they’re thickest. If all the 
men went out to beat the place, they might drop upon her.” 

There was something curiously eager about the woman as she spoke, 
with her cheeks and eyes glowing, and her tone ful! of passion. I think 
it struck Mr. Chandos. It certainly struck me, and to a degree that 
set me wondering. But Mr. Chandos betrayed no curiosity, and 
answered with quiet decision. 
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“We will forget this, Lizzy ; at any rate, for the present. I am tired 
of the subject; and I do not suppose it to have been any of the 
gipsies. Some poor mad woman, more probably, escaped from the 
county asylum. Don’t trouble yourself about it further.” 

Lizzy looked hard at him, as if she would have said more, but finally 
withdrew in silence. 

“Tired of everything, I think, to-night!” he added, with a weary 
sigh, as she closed the door. “Tired even of reading !” 

“Can I do anything to amuse you, Mr. Chandos?” I asked, for he 
threw his book on the stand. 

“Ay. Sit you down on that low chair, and tell me stories of your 
past life, after the manner of fairy-tales.” 

The chair was on the opposite side to the sofa, and I sat down upon 
it. He bade me come quite close to him, lest he should not hear. 
Which must have been said in jest, for his ears were quick. But I 
drew it nearer. 

“ Now for fairy-tale the first. How shall you begin ?” 

‘““T don’t know how to begin. My life has had no fairy-tales in it. 
I have not had a home, as other girls have.” 

‘Not had a home !” 

“T had one when I was a little girl. Mamma lived in a cottage in 
Devonshire, and I was with her.” 

“So you are a little Devonshire woman ?” 

“No; I was born in India) Mamma brought me over when I was 
three years old.” 

‘“‘ And your father?” 

“He had to stay behind in India. He was in the army. After that 
he sold out, and came home, and died very soon. Mamma died when 
I was eleven, and since that I have been at school.” 

“‘ Had you no relatives to offer you a home ?” 

“No!” And I felt my face flush as I thought of Mr. Edwin Barley. 
He must have noticed it : he was looking at me. 

“No home all those years! How you must long for one 

“I keep my longings down. It may never be my happiness to know 
2 home; certainly there is no present prospect of it. I resign myself 
to my position, doing my duty, as it is placed before me, and not look- 
ing beyond it.” 

‘What do you call your ‘position?’ ” 

“That of a governess.” 

“‘T should say you are of gentle blood ?” 

46 Oh yes.” 

He paused. I paused. I saw that he expected I should tell him 
something more about myself and my family ; and I would willingly 
have told all, but for having to bring in the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Barley. The fear of doing that; of alluding to the dreadful 
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events of the past, clung to me still as a nightmare. Mr. Chandos, 
who did not fail to detect the reluctance, concluded there must be some 
reason for it, not expedient to tell; he quitted the subject at once, with 
the innate delicacy of a refined man, and did not again, aie or later, 
make allusion to my family. 

‘“‘ Well, now for the fairy-tales. Begin. If you don’t tell me some- 
thing worth hearing, I shall fall asleep.” 

I laughed ; and related to him one or two short anecdotes of my 
school-life, and then remembered a supper-scene at Miss Fenton’s, and 
the setting on fire of Georgina Digges. He had grown interested in 
that, and we were both talking very fast, when the clock struck ten. I 
got up and put away the low chair. | 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

“* Good-night—miss /” 

It made me laugh. He took my hand, kept it for a minute in his, 
and said he wished me pleasant dreams. 

‘“‘T shall dream of a woman‘in a gray cloak. But, Mr. Chandos! in 
one sense, the accident is a good thing for you.” 

“You must explain how. I don’t see it.” 

‘“‘ With that disabled foot you may make sure of uninterrupted rest. 
There is no fear that you will leave your bed to-night to walk in the 
moonlight.” 

‘“‘You go to bed, and to sleep, and never mind looking for me in the 
moonlight ; to-night, or any other night.” 

His mood had changed ; his brow had grown angry, his voice stern. 
The thought of having alluded to his infirmity brought back all my 
humiliation. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” I meekly said. And he released my hand 
without another word. 

I thought of it all the time I was undressing ; I thought of it after I 
was in bed. Not of that only, but of other things. If Mr. Edwin 
Barley was the enemy of the family, as hinted at by Mr. Chandos, and 
could do them at will irreparable injury ; and if he, Edwin Barley, had 
thus brought himself into proximity, because he had learnt in some un- 
accountable manner that I was staying there, how they would have 
cause to detest me! Of course it might not be. Mr. Edwin Barley 
might have come for his own purposes to Chandos, irrespective of me. 
I could only hope it was so; but the doubt caused me most jealously to 
guard his name, as a connection of mine, from Mr. Chandos. 

I dropped into peaceful sleep. My last thought, as it stole over me, 
was to wonder whether Lizzy and the maids were watching from the 
turret-window for the ghost in the pine-walk. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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PARTED ONCE. 


So we two clasp hands once more, Jamie, 
Though our youth long since has passed ; 

And none are by to sever us now— 
Do you mind when we parted last ? 

Do you mind the tears we shed, Jamie, 
The tender embrace that clung ? 

We can look back now with a pity strange - 
On the grief when we were young. 


But the burnie that trickled then, Jamie, 
Has grown to ariver-deep, — 

And none can bridge o’er the wide, dark gulf 
Where the hopes of childhood sleep. 

The pale ghosts stand on the shore, Jamie, 
And wail o’er what might have been, 

But the world and its waves of greed and care 
Too long have rolled between. , 

They said we were idle bairns, Jamie— 
Too young to meet toil and pain: 

Do you think, in the City of Heaven, we two 
Shall be children once again ? 

And should we have been worse off, Jamie, 
Had we risked that toil and care, 

And learned high lessons of love and faith, 
And helped each other to bear ? 


There is gold on this withered breast, Jamie, 
And gems in this thin, gray hair: 

But, oh! for the gowans you plucked me then, 
In my tangled locks to wear ! 

You have lands in the far-off East, Jamie, 
And ships on the treacherous sea : 

Ah! who can restore the treasures of youth, 
And love to you—or to me? 


FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
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COUNTERPART POEMS. 


OUNTERPARTS are commonly understood to harmonize by 
similanty, as the windows of a London house; they have been 
better defined as objects harmonizing by variety, like the different parts 
of a Gothic cathedral. Examples of counterparts of the first order are 
general enough, even in the realm of thought ; the same idea—even the 
same great idea—has often originated in two diverse quarters. Counter- 
parts of the second order are rarer, yet not infrequent. Such are, for 
instance, the great medizxval thoughts of Milan Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey; and in painting, Murillo’s ‘‘ Assumption” at Venice, 
and Raffaele’s “Sistine Madonna,” the glory of Dresden. In Nature 
herself we may find counterparts ; as in Glencoe at sundown, and Lang- 
dale on a gleamy day. In prose fiction, we have “ Emma” and “Silas 
Marner,” two of the dest-rounded little books that any land can boast. 
And finally, in poetry, among other instances, we may find a charming 
pair—the offspring of one.century, and of its two most musical minds— 
in Gothe’s “Ganymede,” and Tennyson’s “S. Agnes’ Eve.” The 
“likeness in diversity” is so pleasant and so striking in these that the 
writer has deemed it no lost time to dwell awhile upon them. 

The scene in which each poem is laid, although indicated only by 
hints and delicate touches, as if the author had been translated thither 
before composition, and did not need to describe what lay before him, 
becomes singularly vivid as we dwell upon the lines. The first shows 
us a fresh, sweet, warm, luxurious Grecian landscape; the same, yet 
not the same, as that which was woven on the purple-bordered chlamys 
of Cloanthus. 





** Puer frondosa regius Ida 
Veloces jaculo cervos cursuque fatigat, 
Acer, anhelanti similis, quem prapes ab Ida 


Sublimem pedibus rapuit Jovis armiger uncis.”* 


‘‘ Embroidered there the kingly boy is seen, 
Ardent, yet breathless, chasing the swift deer 
Down Ida’s wooded slopes, with eager foot, 
And javelin ever ready ; whom the bird 
Of Jove, with sudden clutch of armed claws, 
Bears high aloft from Ida.” + 





# “neid, v. 252. 
+ Or as it stands in an old black-letter translation :-— 


‘And wrought therein there stands a princely child of precivuse face, 
That in the woodes, with dart in hand, both hart and hynd doth chase, 
All lively, breathing-like, when, falling down from Jove on hie, 

An Egle feers uptoke, and in his pawes conveied to skie.” 
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While the awe-struck courtiers stare helplessly at the swift flight of the 
robber. Here, all is calm. ‘The kingly boy” lies on the grassy slope, 
his tender limbs, “ like blushing ivory,” half buried in the green blades 
which flutter gently in the morning breeze. The leaves tremble above 
him, and make dancing shadows on his form; an acanthus and a lily 
bend over his forehead ; a pearly mist gives the charm of half conceal- 
ment to the valley beneath him; his eyes dwell in an ecstasy on the 
bending sky ; and his breast pants for the descent of Jove’s messenger. 

The second picture shows a little, meagre room. A woman, with a 
taper in her hand, stands gazing out on moonlit ranges of convent roof, 
dazzling with soft, new-fallen snow; the bell, motionless in its little 
belfry, looks sharp and black against the milky sky; stars twinkle 
frostily. We scarcely mark the small, hard bed; the bare floor, the 
dreary walls, the crucifix, and prie-dieuw chair. We are constrained, in- 
stead, to watch the rapt face of the nun, her parted, ecstatic lips and 
rapturous gaze. She has lost all consciousness of her poor, shivering, 
mortal body, in a vision of that immortal City— 

‘© To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 

Such are the pictures on which the following poems seem to be 
founded. We see at once some part of their likeness in diversity. 
«‘Ganymede,” to do it justice, must first be transcribed in the melodi- 


ous original :— 

GANYMED. 
Wie im Morgenglanze 
Du rings mich anglihst, 
Friihling, Geliebter ! 
Mit tausendfacher Liebeswonne 
Sich an mein Herz drangt, 
Deiner ewigen Wiairme 
Heilig Gefuhl, 
Unendliche Schone ! 
Dass ich dich fassen mocht’ 
In diesen Arm! 
Ach an deinem Busen 
Lieg’ ich, schmachte, 
Und deine Blumen, dein Gras 
Dringen sich an mein Herz. 
Du kuhlst den brennenden 
Durst meines Busens, 
Lieblicher Morgenwind ! 
Ruft drein die Nachtigall 
Liebend nach mir aus dem Nebelthal. 
Ich komm’, ich komme! 
Wohin? Ach, wohin? 
Hinauf, hinauf strebt’s. 
Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts, die Wolken 
Neigen sich der sehnenden Liebe. 
Mir, mir } 
In euerm Schoosze 
Aufwarts ! 
Umfangend, umfangen ! 
Aufwarts an deinen Busen, 
All-liebender Vater ! 


THE ARGOSY, 
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It will be interesting to place an almost literal translation of this 
poem side by side with “S. Agnes’ Eve :”— 


GANYMEDE. 
As in brightness of morning 
Thou art glowing around me, 
O Spring! O Beloved ! 


With thousandfold love-charms 


Thrills in my heart 

The sacredness, 

Infinite beauty, 

Of thy warmth everlasting. 


Oh, to enfold thee 
In an embrace ! 


Ah! on thy bosom 

Lying I languish, 

And press to my heart 

Thy grass and thy flowers. 
Thou coolest the burning 
Thirst of my bosom, 

Thou soft wind of morning ! 
The nightingale calls to me 


From the cloud-valley sweetly. 


I come; I am coming ; 
Whither ? ah, whither ? 


Up, up, I aspire. 

The clouds are a-floating 
Downwards ; the cloudlets 
Bend to love-longing. 

To me; ah, to me! 

In your bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced and embracing ! 
at to Thy bosom, 
All-loving Father! 


W. v. GOTHE. 


S. AGNES’ EVE. 

Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon ; 

My breath to heaven like vapous goes ; 
May my soul follow soon! 

The shadows of the convent towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord : 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year, 
That in my bosom lies. 


As these white robes are soiled and dark 
To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark 
To vonder argent round ; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ! 

So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far, 
Thro’ all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. 


He lifts me to the golden doors ; 
The flashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strews her light below, 

And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and far within 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits 
To make me pure of sin. 

The Sabbaths of Eternity, 
One Sabbath deep and wide— 

A light upon the shining sca— 
The Bridegroom with his bride ! 

A. TENNYSON. 


On a first perusal, that which chiefly strikes the reader, comparing 
these two poems with each other, will probably be the dissimilarity or 
their style. But on closer consideration, we may find that, instead of 
unfitting them for the mutual relation of counterparts, this difference 
rather fits them to be such, like companion pictures. We have not 
placed Glencoe in gloom side by side with Langdale in showery sun- 
shine because they are alike in all particulars. It is the hkeness ez 
difference which occasions the comparison. So with the poems, They 
are alike in their subject-matter; an enthusiastic aspiration, a yearning 
above expression towards a Divinity in whose vast Being Ganymede, 
on the one hand, the recluse on the other, long keenly and passionately 
to merge their own poor mortal individuality. The wild harmony of 
the German lines, rhythmic in a certain broken cadence, but not sub- 
mitting to the clear measure of musical verse, well suits the vague, hot, 
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passionate faith of the celestial cup-bearer, while yet he wandered “on 
leafy Ida,” possessed by that habitual desire for Jove which transported 
him finally to the bosom of Jove himself. Enraptured with the loveli- 
hess around him, and with the delicious breath of Spring, his fancy is 
uplifted to One whom he finds, according to his dim knowledge, in the 
nature which intoxicates him—a God who is indeed rather Pan than 
Jove. In eternal warmth and endless beauty, he finds his poor ideal 
of holiness. His adoration reminds one of the Danaé painted by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning :— 
** A tiptoe Danaé, overbold and hot, 
Both arms a-flame to meet her wishing Jove 


Halfway, and burn him faster down—the locks, 
All glowing with the anticipated gold.” * 


The measured and most musical chiming of the English verses, on 
the contrary, speak of the clear, conscious faith of the Christian—the 
regulated creed of a convent. The nun is inspired by the example of 
her patron-saint ; fired by remembrance of the anguish borne as on the 
morrow by that tender maiden whose lamb-like purity made her a true 
witness to the Agus Dei—the virgin who, like Jairus’s little daughter, 
was bidden by her Lord to arise (but with a better rising), at the age 
of twelve years. She has long striven, and with no vain effort, to be 
like S. Agnes, holy and true. “Be thou faithful unto death.” She 
would fain be so; she yearns for martyrdom, has long yearned for it. 
S. Cicely’s angelic melodies, S. Dorothea’s roses, above all, the glories 
of the Apocalyptic City of the Gems, have long been present to her in 
dreams of night and day. And now, on this calm vigil in mid-winter, 
the silence of intense cold surrounding her, love and enthusiasm free 
her ready spint from earthly clogs, and raise it into the Sabbaths of 
eternity, either in death, or in a blessed vision, forerunner of immortal 
joys. 

The first verse of each poem clearly illustrates the differences which 
have been pointed out. Ganymede’s idea of worship mses no higher 
than that of adoration through the senses. It is characteristic of his 
Pantheistic enthusiasm, that it is called out by the brightness, and 
warmth, and delicate witchery of Spring. Every sense is open to 
enjoyment; because he enjoys, he loves. In pain, his worship would 
fade, and, in the snow, on the vigil of the 21st of January, he might 
think, with Caliban, that a man-hating Setebos had made the world. 
Pain and cold cannot chill the warmth in the nun’s heart. She knows 
Whom she has loved—a God who voluntarily chose pain for His own 
part. Her spirit holds her senses in restraint, and the frost is meaning- 
less to her. Yet not because she is dull to perceive natural beauty. 
She sees the glories of the New Jerusalem, ‘‘as in a glass, darkly,” in 
its representative glories here. The sparkling of the snow, the silver 
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brightness of the moon, the tender grace of the snow-drop she has 
gathered, are to her so many echoes from the prophetic harps. She 
bears for Nature a love purer and truer than that of Ganymede, who 
prizes it only for the enjoyment it may yield. 

It is interesting to observe the resemblance in the last verse of each 
of these poems, of which the second was probably written without any 
reference to the first. In their abrupt, graphic utterances, breathless 
and broken, the stanzas are closely allied, although those of the Greek 
are indeed the more passionate, more powerful with the swiftness of 
great excitement, like the sobbing gasps which are the sole expression 
of thrilling ecstasy. The German poem is, so to speak, the more 
powerful in colour, having the ardent tone of sunset, while the thoughts 
of the Christian woman possess the greater delicacy of dawn, with 
warmth and clearness surely and gradually increasing. 

More striking is the coincidence in these lines :— 


‘* All heaven bursts her starry floors 
And strews her light below.” 


** Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts, die Wolken 
Neigen sich der sehnenden Liebe.” 


‘** The clouds are a-floating 
Downwards, the cloudlets 
Bend to love-longing.” 

Both the Pagan boy and Christian nun imagine that the heaven is 
actually, visibly, yielding to their prayers. May we find herein involved 
a truth?—that earnest, humble souls, in rising to nobler heights, are 
wont to think that it is the object of their aspirations which is coming 
down to them. 

To sum up by a few concluding sentences. These poems stand to 
one another in the relation of brother and sister; they are pendants, 
counterparts in the most philosophical sense. Yet, for all this, there 1s 
a wide distinction in the spirit which they breathe. In ‘‘Ganymede,” 
we find a vague yearning after a Deity, whom the Pagan youth can see 
embodied only in natural beauty and in sensuous happiness ; while the 
feeling in “S. Agnes’ Eve” is a clear-sighted yearning after One who 
is supreme over happiness and Nature; who relinquished happiness, 
and turned Nature from her course, to possess the life in death of self- 
sacrifice. 
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SYLVIE’S VOW. 


By Jutta KAVANAGH. 


HERE is an old truism concerning the folly of leaving one’s own 
country in search of picturesque or beautiful places when they 
are to be found at home; which truism has the great fault of many such 
truisms : namely, that it is one-sided, and assumes, as granted, a doubt- 
ful fact. We do not go abroad to seek for what we can find at home. 
We do not go abroad for mountains or waterfalls, for forests or wild 
sea-side glimpses. We do not even hope, if we are sensible people, to 
gain by our journey any deep insight into foreign manners, seeing that 
foreigners do not, as a rule, delight in the society of strangers. No ; we 
travel for change, for that absolute change which, in its way, is rest. 
Thus the strange town, noisy, tumultuous, and hot though it may seem 
to its own denizens, is to the foreign visitor delightfully cool and 
refreshing. Cities, however, are quickly exhausted, and are then dis- 
covered to be mere stone or brick, as the case may be; but Nature has 
many wild nooks yet in store for us, and when we choose to visit her 
private haunts, we generally learn that man and his passions, prejudices, 
and feelings are, like the great mother, infinitely varied in aspect. Of 
course, our domestic or local customs and superstitions are, like our 
scenery—perfect. The only mischief is, that we know all, or almost all, 
about them. Abroad it is not so; all these, indeed, may be as old as 
the hills, but to us, at least, they wear a look of novelty. 

That is the advantage of travelling. The danger in remaining at 
home is, that we view the world as it is around us—not as reality would 
show it. We grow to be the very slaves of circumstance, and can 
rarely get beyond our surroundings. We are hike those painters of the 
Renaissance who showed us the Flight in Egypt, in a soft Italian land- 
scape, and made the Holy Family rest near a crystal fountain bubbling 
over its stone cup into the wider basin below, whilst a Cupid or a god 
Pan looked calmly down from his rustic shrine on the sainted Mother 
nursing her divine Child. Their desert of Egypt was a garden round 
an Italian villa, and being pervaded with Heathenism, they must needs 
paint nymphs, and fauns, and classic deities, whatever tale they told. 
Thus, no doubt, there are good people to whose imagination the whole 
world appears covered with brick cities, Elizabethan mansions, smooth 
lawns, and green parks. 

To avoid this peril, I generally take my flight every year to some 
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foreign spot. I am a quiet, shy old bachelor, and I travel alone; but I 
protest that I have never failed to be rewarded for my journey by some 
aspect of scenery or some trait of character. [ should not, I believe, 
have found at home. I make it a,rule nev.r to visit the same place 
twice, if I can help doing so; the consequence was, that not wishing to 
go far last year, and yet requiring sea air, I was rather puzzled whither 
to bend my steps, as the poets say. In this emergency I applied to 
Mrs. Berry. She looked at me and shook her head, and sighed, and 
seemed doubtful. 

‘Can you keep a secret?” she asked. 

“ Can I?” was my injured reply. 

“Well, then, if you will solemnly promise never to reveal the name 
of the place I shall mention to you—never, especially to those va- 
grant English, who are the pest of one’s life, and who ruin whatever 
spot they visit, I will tell you of a quiet village on the French coast 
where you can spend a few weeks in the deepest peace.” 

I promised readily enough. I got every particular I wanted, and as 
Mrs. Berry is decidedly a clever woman, though a sharp-tempered one, 
the information was clear, precise, and to the purpose. 

‘‘ Mind you go to the Cheval Blanc,” she said, by way of conclusion, 
“and tell the landlady I sent you. Deluded woman! she wept when I 
left: she wept with joy, thinking I was going to let her have a shipload 
of English next season, and she will consider your advent as the herald 
of her coming prosperity; and also please to ask if Sylvie is still 
living, and if she has looked at the sea since I was there last.” 

“Looked at the sea! Did you not say the inn stood on a rock, just 
above the sea?” 

‘“‘Of course I did oy. ib but still put that question, if you please, 
and bring me the answer.’ 

Now, I have a touch of inquisitiveness in my disposition, and Mrs. 
Berry, who knows it, only spoke thus to provoke me. 

“There, you are in a precious fidget,” she said, triumphantly ; “come, 
I will have mercy on you, and tell you what I know of Sylvie.” 

‘““T like the name, Mrs. Berry.” 

‘‘That’s nonsense!” coolly replied Mrs. Berry, in her supercilious way, 
*¢ Sylvie is a red-cheeked, sturdy girl, and the cook at the Cheval Blanc— 
no more. Nevertheless, there is something in her, as you can learn, if 
you will but listen. I don’t know what took me to the Cheval Blanc. 
A whim, I suppose, and an aversion to English society. There was 
certainly no fear of my meeting any there. _I arrived late one evening. 
The night was dark and starless, and a strong north-westerly wind was 
blowing. I took it for granted that the village was delightfully pic- 
turesque, for I got a sad jolting to reach the inn, but I saw nothing of 
it. All I saw was the mass of cliffs looming above me. I heard a 
great roaring of waves dashing on a shingly beach, and through the 
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heavy gloom I perceived a bright spot, like a fiery eye. It proceeded 
from the kitchen-hearth of the inn. The landlady came out to receive 
me. She was a plain, middle-aged woman, in a white cap with long 
flaps to it, and with gold earrings, and a gold cross shining on her 
brown neck. She looked amazed enough when I alighted from the car. 
I learned afterwards that I was the first woman whom the Cheval Blanc 
had ever seen. And yet the poor fellow dangling above the door and 
tossed by many a sea-breeze, had seen some company in his day. I 
crossed the kitchen, and did not much mind a man and woman in it. 
The landlady went upstairs to prepare a room for me, and, in the mean- 
while, made me sit in a sort of pantry behind the kitchen. She concluded, 
I suppose, that I must, being a lady, also be unsociable and prefer 
solitude. I did not much like that pantry, with a lonely candle flaring 
in the wind, and the sea roaring sullenly without. Besides, I have 
gregarious propensities. I like to associate with my fellow-creatures 
and hear their voices. A good deal of talking went on in the kitchen 
between the couple I had seen there, and I was glad of it. The 
discourse could not be of a private nature, so I saw no harm in keeping 
my door ajar and listening. 

‘“* This a stormy night !’ said the woman’s voice, and a very scornful 
voice it was; ‘not it.’ 

“* There will be a gale before the morning,’ replied the man. 

“This speaker had rather heavy and sullen tones. The woman answered 
him with a little short laugh, more scornful than her voice itself; then 
a great sound of something frying on the fire prevented me from hearing 
the rest, if anything else was, indeed, spoken between these two. I could 
not resist the temptation of peeping at them. I saw them very well, 
though they were too much intent on looking at each other to see me. 

“The kitchen was an old-fashioned one, with a deep stone chimney, 
as large as many a modern room. The man sat in one corner of this 
recess. He was a sturdy young fellow, with a woollen cap and jacket, 
and a pair of huge boots, which told me his calling; this was a fisher- 
man. The woman stood holding the handle of a frying-pan. She was 
Sylvie, a strong-built girl, with red cheeks, harsh features, and a defiant 
look and carriage that struck me. She tossed up her omelet in the pan 
with a scornful air; then, when it was done—and, my dear sir, it looked 
deliciously brown—she went and put it ona dish, which she placed 
before the fisherman, with the look and attitude of a Medea handing 
the poisoned bowl to Theseus. 

“¢ Not that you need be in such a hurry,’ she said; ‘there is a gale, 
and you will not go out to-night.’ 

“The young man put down his knife and fork, and looked at her. 
His features were tanned with exposure, but I was struck with the mild 
reproach of his blue eye ; and dark as many a wintry gale and many a 
summer sun had made his cheek, I could see it reddening with some- 
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thing that seemed more like pain than resentment at the taunt. Harsh- 
featured though she was, this Sylvie was a woman. She could not re- 
sist that look. She walked round his chair, put her arm around his neck, 
and softly kissed his cheek. I am not sure that he returned the caress. 
He did not, indeed, reject it, but he leaned his elbow on the table and 
rested his cheek on his hand, like one in pain, and all the while—so 
foolish are lovers—the omelet was getting cold. 

“ Sylvie, indeed, was the first to remember the fact. She kissed him 
again. I saw her sin had been a deep one; then pushed the plate 
nearer to him, and uttered an imperative ‘ Mangez donc.’ 

‘Mr. Grant, a friend of mine, once assured me that man was made to 
obey woman ; and he kindly added that, when he did not comply with 
that law of his nature, everything was at sixes and sevens. I dare not 
follow his conjecture thus far, but sure am I that Jean—so was the 
fisherman called—fulfilled the first part of Mr. Grant’s proposition to 
the letter. 

“‘ He put by his dejected looks, took up his knife and fork, and went 
through that delicious omelet, and a pound of bread, and a jugful of 
cyder, with the heartiest goodwill. Sylvic, though still busy about the 
kitchen, kept him in conversation. Her talk was, to me, very peculiar.: 

*** Do listen to it !—how it roars!’ she said. It was plain she meant 
the sea by that. scornful ‘it.’ ‘One would think it is going to eat us 
all up—cliffs, village, church, and all !’ 

_ “ This ironical speech was followed by another little short laugh, which 
seemed like a note of defiance to the Atlantic without 

‘Jean took the part of the sea. 

““* Tt gives us fish,’ he said, ‘and fish gives us money, and 

“Sylvie stamped her foot at him, and shook her clenched hands ; but 
not at him. 

‘JT hate it,’ she stammered ; ‘I hate it.’ 

““*This is a very extraordinary woman,’ I thought; ‘she evidently 
has a quarrel with the sea.’ 

“ And still the placid Jean took the poor persecuted ocean’s part. 

“God made it,’ he said, ‘and ; 

«Sylvie would not let him go on. | 

‘** He also made devils,’ she interrupted ; ‘and I hate the devil, and 
I hate the sea.’ 

‘She looked sullen and really angry now; but Jean was evidently a 
blunderer. 

““<T know you were afraid of it once, and 

“No speech of his was to be completed this evening. 

‘<* Afraid !’ she screamed, at the pitch of her shrill voice. ‘ I afraid of 
the sea! If I were a man I would ride over it. I would whip it,’ 
she added, working herself up to a sort of rage, and unconscious, in her 
wrath, poor girl, that she was only a plagiarist of the Persian King. 


’ 








’ 
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“T cannot tell you how this girl began to interest me. I would not 
have lost a word of what followed for anything. However, I am not 
going to repeat all that passed between Sylvie and her lover. The 
meaning and substance of it was, that Jean, though a fisherman, and 
evidently only waiting the turning of the tide to go off, stood in that 
calm, and yet deep dread of the sea which you find in the very bravest 
of his class ; and that Sylvie, in her insolent defiance of the mighty 
element, looked upon such dread or awe—call it what you will—as a 
sort of cowardice, which she scorned. This feeling of her’s she wanted 
Jean to share, and she became a very Circe in her endeavours to coax 
him out of his own belief into her own. She praised him, she laughed 
at him, she was fond and sarcastic, and it availed her not. Jean smoked 
his pipe placidly, and heard her out, and when he had done, got up with 
a qutet ‘Au revoir, Sylvie.’ 

“‘<« Au revoir,’ she answered, shortly; but she soon repented her unkind- 
ness. She followed him to the door, and lingered there awhile with him, 
then came back and sat in his vacant chair, looking as dreamily at the 
embers on the hearth as any heroine in a novel. 

“ Presently the landlady of the White Horse came down, and informed 
me that my room was ready. On hearing her mistress, Sylvie had 
started up from her dream and busied herself about the kitchen. She 
was stooping over the fire as I passed on my way upstairs; her bent 
face looked flushed, and it seemed to me that this harsh defiant scorner 
of the sea had been crying. 

““* You have a very strange girl,’ I said to the landlady, as I got up to 
my room. 

‘““<Strange! surely not. There is no one strange about the Cheval 
Blanc, thank Heaven ” 

“¢Oh! I do not mean unpleasantly strange; but she does so hate 
the sea.’ 

‘““<It would be strange if she did not, considering that the sea took 
from her father, brother, and betrothed, in one night.’ So Jean was 
not a first love, poor fellow! That was why she snubbed him so. 

“¢T thought,’ said I, ‘that fine young fellow downstairs was Sylvie’s 
sweetheart.’ 

‘*¢*So he is; but his elder brother was her betrothed. Jean had 
always liked Sylvie, however, and after the misfortune had happened, 
two years ago, he gradually persuaded her to listen to him, and they are 
to be married next winter.’ 

“ Father, brother, and betrothed lost in one night! Here were blows 
enough to crush a woman ; but this red-cheeked, stout-hearted Sylvie 
had not been conquered, not she! She had the spirit of a heroine, had 
that cook in a village inn. I admired her, and I said so. My landlady 
looked grave. 

“* «Sylvie was a first-rate cook. No one could equal her in an omelet 
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aux fines herbes, and her onion-soup was like none other ;’ but the 
owner of the Cheval Blanc thought this open hatred of the sea a mere 
defiance of Providence. She did not admire it, not a bit. 

“What was more, she was not very willing to talk about it. Perhaps 
she had some superstitious dread lest the chastisement due to Sylvie’s 
iniquity should be visited on the whole household ; and though this 
apprehension was not sufficient to counterbalance the merits of Sylvie’s 
omelet and onion-soup, it was strong enough, may be, to render her 
silent. 

“The ignorant, unless they happen to be gifted with naturally strong 
and observant minds, care little for those peculiarities of character which 
do not affect daily life. Another girl, a sort of chamber-maid, who 
came up when her mistress had departed, proved equally impenetrable. 
Sylvie was a good girl, she said, and she must have her own way ; it was 
dreadful to lose one’s father, brother, and lover in one night—but then, 
Jean was so good, and so forth. Beyond this I could not lead her; yet 
some glimmerings of Sylvie’s past life I gathered from her. Jean’s 
imputation had been a true one; Sylvie had been afraid of the sea, 
afraid and fond of it before her great calamity. She had loved its 
grandeur and beauty, but she had never ventured more than once upon 
it. Sea-sickness had been her excuse; but fear, said Josephine, had been 
her real reason. And now fear and love had turned to this deadly hate. 

‘“My bed was a good one, as good a one as I ever slept on, but 
my eyes did not close once the whole of that night. The wind blew 
with a wild, desolate moan, and the sea beat at the foot of the cliff with 
_a deafening voice ; such.a voice as you never hear save from the Atlantic 
in its fury. ‘Towards morning the great din gradually lessened, and I 
fell into a slight doze. When I woke, Sylvie stood before me with a 
jug of warm water, which I had ordered the evening before for that hour. 

‘‘¢ What a night we have had !’ I said. 

““¢ Ves,’ she replied, carelessly ; ‘a rough night and strong wind.’ 

““¢ But it was the sea which made that terrible noise.’ 

‘Sylvie did not answer. I was a stranger, and not to me would she 
pour forth the story of her wrongs and of her hatred. I longed to 
question her, but dared not. That girl had suffered much, and sorrow 
Is, or ought to be, a guard from all intrusive questioning. I dressed 
myself and went out. The village lay in a narrow cleft of the rocks 
behind me. Before me I saw the shingly beach, a long stretch of gray 
sea, with deep sharp ridges of white foam, a cloudy, tempestuous sky, 
and high up on the cliffs to my left a little church and churchyard. The 
tide was out; I wandered away among the briny rocks, whence the 
long seaweed had been torn by the angry waves; dead crabs and 
sea anemones floated in the shallow pools of sea water; everything had 
suffered from the night’s tempest. I thought of the young fisherman, 
and wondered how he had fared. I had expressed some uneasiness on 
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his account before I left the inn, but my landlady had replied, hurriedly, 
that there was no fear ; that Jean and his companions had got out of the 
reach of the storm long before it began. As Sylvie, whom I had not 
perceived when I spoke, then emerged from a dark corner of the 
kitchen, I did not know whether the reply was dictated by truth or by 
kindness. . 

“T never did like suspense in narrative. Of course, you know what is 
coming, because if it were not coming I should not have had this story 
to tell. As I was wandering among the rocks, thinking rather anxiously 
of the poor fellow, a shrill, wild cry, that was scarcely human, so des- 
perate was its agony, was heard over the whole beach. I felt struck 
with horror. At first I saw nothing, for a sharp point of cliff stood 
between me and the spot whence that cry had proceeded. I hurried 
on, I saw a group, I joined it. There lay Jean himself, and bending 
above him there was Sylvie, ashy white, and after uttering that wild 
cry, silent as death. The men in woollen caps and jackets around me 
spoke. Jean’s boat must have been caught almost by the first wave 
when he went out, and at once dashed to pieces. Not a board, not an 
atom of it, but had been carried away by the waves; but, as if the angry 
sea wanted to answer Sylvie’s defiance with another defiance more deadly 
than ‘any she could hurl at it, it had, after ruthlessly playing with the 
corpse of her lover, like a tiger with its prey, cast it aloft on a ledge of 
rock, and left it there beyond the reach of the surge ; a memorial both 
of its power and of its vengeance. 

“ T looked at the poor girl. How could she survive such a moment as 
this? But she did survive it, and what is more, that new agony did not 
conquer her. She looked up from her lover’s dead body. At once the 
talking around her ceased ; save for the distant moaning of the still 
angry sea and the sudden cry of a sea-gull over our heads—all was 
still. Sylvie clenched her hands; she fastened her burning eyes on the 
moving gray line which was receding from us, and in a low voice she 
uttered the following words, or if you like to call them so, imprecations. 

“Oh! you cruel, greedy, devouring sea! Never—never, till I die, 
shall my eyes rest upon you again! Never—never!’ 

“She rose and walked away.- This was Sylvie’s vengeance. She had 
been conquered by her enemy, she knew; and yet she could not confess 
it; but that her foe might not be for ever taunting her with her defeat ; 
that in storm it might not remind her of this night’s cruel work ; that in 
sunshine and fair weather it might not seem to say: ‘Such I could 
have been for you, and.such I would not be:’ Sylvie vowed never to 
gaze on it again till she died.” 

“You do not mean to say she kept that vow ?” I here remarked. 

““T mean to say,” replied Mrs, Berry, “that whilst I stayed at the 
Cheval Blanc she kept that vow. She followed her lover to his grave 
in the little churchyard up on the hill, whence the sea is visible on 
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every side, and she never once raised her eyes from the ground. She 
came home, she resumed her duties in the kitchen after a day or two, 
and still she would not look at her enemy. ‘The position of the 
Cheval Blanc required constant vigilance, but that vigilance Sylvie 
exercised. I watched her very keenly and very closely; others watched 
her too, but no one ever found Sylvie in fault. She had her enemies, 
and I know that some of them were cruel enough to come to the inn 
to ensnare her into breaking her vow, but Sylvie foiled them all. Nay, 
more, I believe, this girl never once mentioned the word ‘sea,’ after 
her great woe. Night and day she heard it moan around her dwelling ; 
from morning till night, she had but to raise her eyes in order to see it ; 
but Sylvie was dumb as well as blind, so far as the sea was concerned. 
She ignored it utterly. There lay a great and deep grief buried under 
that silence, I have no doubt. As the ocean waves pass calmly over 
many a lost mariner, so Sylvie’s quiet bearing only served to conceal 
many a dead hope within. Life was over for her now. She had loved 
twice, and her last venture had not fared better than the first. Sylvie 
was not the woman to have a third love. That vow of hers was the 
seal—the gravestone, 1f you like—of her youth. I do not mean to say 
that she doated on Jean. My belief is, she cared very little for him ; 
but, perhaps, because she loved him less, she felt a remorse from which 
her first bereavement had been free. She had urged him on to his 
destruction. He might have sailed that night even if she had not 
spoken; but if she had said a word to detain him, he would have 
stayed. Every one in the village said so, and to me Sylvie seemed to 
be ever brooding over the dreary remembrance of a great sin. Thus 
her vow was half atonement and*half revenge.” 

I like character. It is a remnant of the uncivilized times, which 
vanishes daily, and gets as rare and precious as an old coin. Mrs. 
Berry’s account of this stern, vindictive woman and her vow interested 
me; and I do believe that, if I had not already been determined to go> 
the Cheval Blanc, Sylvie would have taken me thither. The incidents 
of my journey were few and uninteresting, and I reached France, the 
province, and finally, the little sea-side fishing-town, or village, where 
the Cheval Blanc and Sylvie were to be found, in safety. When I saw 
this wild place, buried in the crags—a sort of human eyrie, with the 
sullen Atlantic for ever beating against the rude cliffs ’midst which 
it is built—it seemed to me that Sylvie’s case, and her hatred of her 
enemy, lost their strangeness. This was the very place for a haughty 
heart to rebel against those stern and pitiless powers of nature which 
are ever crushing us with ruthless might, scorning our sorrows and our 
tears as things of no worth. But how did Sylvie manage not to look 
at the seaP That puzzled me strangely. It was visible from every 
house, it seemed to me, and when I reached the Cheval Blanc, I 
doubted if one of the windows of that dwelling could claim exemption 
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from a sea-view. Wherever I turned, I saw a broad blue line meeting 
a paler blue sky. 

The landlady came out to receive me. Great were her transports 
when I said that Mrs. Berry had sent me. Here, alas! or rather, here 
luckily, was no heroic sternness of character, but a plain, candid love of 
lucre. How she expatiated on the merits of the place! How sure 
she was that it could eclipse in time, and of course, with due patronage, 
all the upstart, worthless, cheating places along the coast. None of 
them, she solemnly assured me, could compare with this. 

“‘ And Sylvie,” I said, at length thrusting in a word, “has she looked 
at the sea ?” 

I spoke low, for, though a pale, sickly woman stood in the kitchen, 
and I thought that this was not Sylvie, I did not wish to be overheard. 
The landlady looked a little confused, and winked two or three times 
very rapidly, whilst the woman raising her downcast eyes, stared at me. 
That stern, sorrowful look, full Of reproach, and not without a sort of 
angry dignity, told me that this pale, worn creature, who looked fifty if 
she looked a day, was Mrs. Berry’s red-cheeked, stoutly-made servant- 
girl. I felt ashamed and vexed, and I left the room without saying 
another word. The landlady followed me out, and was quite voluble 
and communicative. 

‘¢ Yes, that is poor Sylvie,” she said, with a sigh; ‘she is dying, says 
the doctor—heart-complaint, but nothing will make her give in ; nothing. 
She will go on working.” 

“¢ And she has never looked at the sea ?” 

“Oh! never. She would die rather than look at it. She is not right 
there, you know,” and Madame tapped her forehead. Ay, there it is ; 
unless you are like your neighbour, “ you are not right there.” Why, Z 
have been told that / am not right there! Isay it is my neighbour 
who is wrong in that important part, and who shall prove that it is I! 

With feelings rather provoked with that foolish landlady, I dismissed 

‘her a little shortly, after ordering a dinner, which the fated hands of 
Sylvie herself were to prepare. 

Up it came ere long; onion-soup such as I had never tasted, an 
omelet such as I had not imagined in my dreams, were amongst the 
ateras. Sylvie was an admirable cook. Yes; this woman, worthy to be 
the daughter of the Atridz, so far as the mere power of hating went, 
understood cookery in all its niceties. She was a born genius in an art 
where professors are many and geniuses are rare. If she had brought 
up the meal herself, I should have proposed to her to leave the Cheval 
Blanc and come to my inland home. No danger of the sea there, but 
I dare say that even if, forgetting her complaint, I had been so foolish 
as to make this proposal, Sylvie would have declined it. Of course she 
would. She did not want to forget the sea, not she; she wanted to 
hear it, to remember it constantly, and to hate it on. 
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I saw very little of her during the first week of my stay. My indis- 
creet questions had put Sylvie on her guard, and whenever I came near 
the kitchen, she vanished into its deepest and darkest recess. Every 
afternoon I went out. As I passed by the kitchen one day, I saw that 
Sylvie was not there. In her stead Josephine attended to the cooking. 
I asked if Sylvie was ill. 

“‘ Very ill,” she replied, emphatically, “ but she would go all the same.” 

‘“‘Go where ?” I naturally inquired. 

“To the churchyard. She is having Jean taken up from his grave, 
to put him beside his brother and her father. Her brother was never 
found.” 

Here, then, was an opportunity of seeing Sylvie. I climbed up 
the hill to the churchyard, a poor little place, with many hillocks, a few 
black wooden crosses, and not one stone slab. The sky was dark and 
threatening, the far sea was black as ink, the closed church looked lone 
and gray; very mournful was the aspect of everything around me. The 
ceremony, if ceremony it could be called, was half over when I arnived. 
Four men, wearing scapulars, and belonging to a brotherhood that 
binds itself to such duties, had taken up the coffin, and were bearing it 
to another grave at the end of the churchyard. A woman in a black 
cloak, with the hood drawn over her head and face—this is a sign of 
mourning—followed them slowly. Suddenly one of the dark clouds 
over us broke, and it began to rain heavily. Sylvie stopped, unfastened 
her cloak, and, with a strange look of tenderness in her sunken eyes, 
she flung it over the bare coffin, so that the rain should not reach it. 
Oh! Jean, if you had not been loved in life, you surely were loved in 
death! The men hastened on. The coffin was quickly lowered in the 
grave, the earth shovelled in, and Sylvie stood by till she was drenched. 
I took shelter under the church-porch. When all was over she passed 
by me with her wet cloak on her arm, and her eyes bent on the earth. 
I heard her say to one of the brethren: 

‘“‘ You are sure there is room for another coffin ?” 

“Yes, yes, a plenty of room,” he answered, a httle roughly; he was 
a fisherman, I believe, and not much used to gentle speech. ‘ There 
is not so much of you now,” he added. 

Poor Sylvie! There was not much of her, indeed, nor did that little 
last long. 

Her exposure to the rain may have served to hasten her inevitable 
end. Three days after this, Josephine burst into tears as she laid the 
cloth for my dinner. Sylvie had had a fainting fit, and been taken to 
her room, and the doctor had said that she was dying. I could believe 
it. I had caught a glimpse of Sylvie that morning, and if ever death 
were written on a human face, it was written upon hers. The girl left 
me, but I let my dinner get cold. Through the open window I saw a 
smiling blue sea, “ Poor Sylvie,” I thought, “‘ your enemy, as you call 
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it, was too much for you, after all. It broke your heart, and what does 
it care for your poor human anger! Better have looked at it, Sylvie, 
and blessed the Hand that chasteneth in its mercy, than have hated the 
poor unconscious instrument of your woe.” 

When I went out for my walk on the beach, after dinner, I asked how 
Sylvie was. The landlady shook her head: “Sylvie was very bad 
indeed.” 

What was this girl to me, that her fate should make me sad? And 
yet it did. We all, if the truth were known, have played and lost in 
the great game of life. Some lose love, and some lose health, and some 
—worse fate of all—lose innocence. So, whatever our loss may be, 
we are sure to be akin if we will but look back on the past. In my 
youth I too had had a story, very different from this Sylvie’s, but still a 
sad story enough, and I too had ventured and lost. So my heart 
yearned, whether I liked it or no, to this poor fellow-sufferer of mine. 
Wherever I turned, I still thought of her. On that ledge of rock Jean 
had been found. His grave lay up there on the hill; I had seen it this 
very morning, with a faded wreath of garden flowers placed upon it by 
a hand that would soon be nerveless and still; and, as there is no inte- 
rest like the human interest, I looked carelessly at the glorious sunset 
I had come out to see. Purple clouds, on which the sun rode like a 
conqueror, waves of molten gold or liquid emerald, all the splendour 
and pageantry of nature were nothing to me then, nothing so much as 
the mystery of a stern, though obscure, woman's heart. Would Sylvie 
look at the sea as she had said she would, when she was dying? Above 
all, would she forgive it, or would she die with the stain of that unchnis- 
tian wrath on her soul ? 

When I went back to the inn, I found Josephine crying in the 
kitchen. 

“Ts Sylvie dead?” I asked, struck with the solemn silence of the 
house. 4 

“No,” she sobbed, “ but they are going to undo.the shutters.” 

This requires explanation. When Sylvie took her vow, she caused 
the shutters in her room to be nailed up, for as: her window faced the 
sea she would not trust any of the usual fastenings. A gust of wind 
might open them and betray her. And now Sylvie, knowing that her 
hour was at hand, had asked for her shutters to be undone, that she 
might see her enemy before she died, I suppose. I knew where her 
room was. Often had that sternly-closed window, when I saw it outside, 
told me the story of a mind darkened by affliction with the blackness 
of a voluntary night. I stole upstairs very softly; Sylvie’s door was 
open, a group stood around the chair in which she sat propped up by 
pillows. How ghastly pale she looked in the gray light. No one spoke, 
but a man on a ladder outside was already hammering and wrenching 
out the nails which fastened the shutters. Every blow of his tools 
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sounded to me like a knell. How sure Sylvie must be that she was 
dying. Presently the last fastening gave way, the two shutters were 
slowly folded back, and the open window framed a divine picture: a 
beetling crag, a vastness of blue sky, a glowing horizon, and the infinite 
expanse of a deep azure sea breaking softly on a quiet shore. Sylvie 
started up ; her pale cheeks flushed ; she clasped her hands ; she gave 
the sea she had so loved, so feared, so hated, a long passionate look, 
then, without uttering one word, she sank back and died. 


‘Well, Josephine,” I said to the girl, the next morning, “did Sylvie 
forgive the sea, do you think ?” 

“Sylvie died like a Christian, monsieur,” rather tartly answered the 
girl, “and Christians must forgive their enemies.” 

“Very true; but did Sylvie forgive that enemy ?” 

“IT do not know, monsieur; it was her business, not mine,” dryly 
retorted Josephine ; “ besides,” she thoughtfully added, “‘if she did hate 
the sea, poor thing, it was as we hate, or ought to hate, the Evil One, 
you know.” 

Was it so? Was Sylvie’s a moral hate, if I may so speak, misplaced 
and mistaken in its object, but not unjustifiable in its source? To say 
the truth, reader, I fear not. I fear there were dark depths in that 
woman’s soul, depths which she herself had never sounded. I fear that 
hers was not the abhorrence of evil, but the rebellion of a stern pride 
against pitiless strength. I fear it, but remembering the deep religious 
faith of her race, I also hope that she repented of her sin, and that 
Heaven has had mercy on one who suffered much, and died of her 
grief. 

They buried her the next day near Jean. There she sleeps, with the 
waves ever breaking and roaring at the foot of the cliff, on which stands 
the little church with its dead around it. 
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SELLING FLOWERS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ East LYNNE.” 


N a certain day in the first week in April, 1867, there stood a 
man against the wall that bounds the north-west corner of the 
Regent’s Park. It was a bitter cold day, in spite of the sun, shining 
with full force and warmth on that particular spot, for the cruel north- 
east wind was keen and sharp, cutting its way into delicate frames. 
The man looked like a countryman, inasmuch as he wore what country 
people call the smock-frock ; he was a tall, dark-haired man, about 
forty-five, powerfully made, but very thin, with a pale and patient face. 
Resting on the ground by his side was a high, round hamper—or, as he 
called it, a kipe—containing roots of flowers in blossom, primroses 
chiefly, a few violets, and a green creeping plant or two. 

The man was not a countryman by habit now: he had become ac- 
climatised to London. He had been up by daylight that morning, and 
on his way to the woods, miles distant, in search of these flowers. He 
dug up the roots carefully, neatly enveloped them in moss, obtained 
close by, tying it round with strips of long dried grass. It was nearly 
ten before the work was over and the roots packed, blossoms up- 
wards, in the kipe, which was three parts filled with mould. Lifting it 
up, he toiled back to London with it and took up his standing on the 
broad pavement against this high wall—which seemed as likely a spot 
for customers as any other. The clock of St. John’s Church opposite 
to him was striking twelve when he put down his load. 

It was a pretty sight enough, and artistically arranged: the blue 
violets in the centre, the delicate primroses around them, the green 
creeping plants, drooping their branches gracefully, encircling all. Did 
the spring-flowers remind any of the passers-by of ‘heir spring ?—of the 
green lanes, the mossy dells which they had traversed in that gone-by 
time, and plucked these flowers at will? If so, they had apparently no 
leisure to linger over the reminiscence, but went hurrying on. The man 
did not ask any one to buy: he left it to them. 

The hours went on. At three o’clock he had not sold a single root. 
He stood there silently ; waiting, waiting ; his wistful face less hopefal 
than at first. He did not much expect gentlemen to purchase, but he 
did think ladies would. They swept by in numbers, well-dressed women 
in silk and velvet, and gay bonnets gleaming in the sunny day ; some 
were in carriages, more on foot; but they passed Aim. Occasional 
glances were cast on the flowers ; one lady leaned close to her carriage 
window and gazed at them until she was beyond view; two or three 
had stopped with a remark or question: but they did not buy. 
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As the clock struck three, the man took a piece of bread from his 
pocket and ate it, going over to the cab-stand afterwards for a drink of 
water. He had eaten another meal while he was getting up the roots 
in the morning, and washed it down with water from a neighbouring 
rivulet. Better water, that, than this. 

“Not much luck this afternoon, mate, eh ?” remarked a cab-driver, 
who had been sitting for some time on the box of his four-wheeled cab. 

‘‘No,” replied the man, going back to his _ post. 

Almost immediately the wide path before him seemed crowded. Two 
parties, acquaintances apparently, had met from opposite ways. They 
began talking eagerly: of a ball they were to be at that night; of a 
missionary meeting to be attended on the morrow; of various plans 
and projects. One lady, who had a little girl’s hand in hers, held out 
a beautiful bouquet. 

‘“‘T have been all the way into Baker-street to get it,” she said. ‘Is 
it not lovely? It was only seven-and-sixpence. I felt inclined to take 
a cab and bring it home, lest the hot sun should injure it.” 

A good deal more talking, the man behind standing unnoticed, and 
they parted to go on their several ways. But the little girl had tuned 
to the kipe of flowers and her feet were glued to the pavement. The 
flaxen hair, flowing on her shoulders, was tied with blue mbbons the 
colour of her eyes. 

‘*Mamma, buy me a bouquet.” 

The lady, then arrested, turned round and cast a glance on the 
flowers. ‘‘ Nonsense,” she answered, rather crossly. 

“‘ But they are primrose flowers, mamma; do buy me some.” 

“Don’t be tiresome, Mina; those are roots, not flowers. Come 
along ; I have no time to spare.” 

She made quite a dazzling vision in the poor man’s sight as she went 
away with the child ; the silk gown of bright lavender, the white lining 
of the black velvet mantle, as the wind blew back its corners, and the 
monstrous gold net stuffed with yellowish hair that stood out from her 
head behind, and glittered in the sun. How fashionable it all was, and 
free from care, and indicative of wealthy ease ! but you must not blame 
the man if life did seem to him for the moment to be dealt out unequally. 
Seven-and-sixpence for a bouquet, and a cab to carry jt home in ! 

He did not see a lady crossing the road until she stood before him. 
A quiet, gentle lady, this, very much lacking in fashion, especially in 
the matter of back hair. 

“ Are they roots or flowers ?” she asked. 

“Roots.” His natural civility had gone out of him; a feeling of 
injustice was chafing both temper and spirit. 

“ Roots are of no use to me,” she observed, thinking him very surly. 
‘You do not seem to have sold many.” 

“TY have so'd none. I had a walk of some kours to get the roots; 
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I've stood here in this blessed spot since twelve o’clock ; and there's the 
kipe as I set it down.” 

“ Kipe ! he is country-bred,” thought the lady. As she was. 

“The ladies in their grand dresses have been going by a-foot and in 
their carriages, and not one of them has offered to lay out a penny on 
me. They’d go into a shop and give half-a-crown for a pot o’ flowers ; 
they'll give their seven-and-sixpence for their bouquets: but they won't 
help a poor man, trying to get a living.” 

He spoke almost fhercely, not looking at her, but straight before him. 
This sort of thing is not pleasant, and the lady prepared to depart. 
Feeling in her pocket for some halfpence, she found a penny only, and 
would have given that to him. 


“No; Iwill not take it If I can’t earn an honest penny, I'll not 
take one in charity.” 

She walked on, glad to leave the man and his incivility. Besides, she 
had just before been beset by the mde girls, that congregate in those 
as in other parts of London, importuning her to buy flowers. This man 
was different. She began to think—well, of many things; and she 
wwént back to him with a sixpence in her hand. The face looked stern 
yet ; but it was an honest face and very pale. 

‘Will you take this?” she gently asked, holding out the sixpence. 

He shook his head. ‘No, no.” I’ll not take money without giving 
goods in return. "I'would be as good as a fraud.” 

“But they are roots: and I can’t carry them.” 

No answer. 

‘‘ How do you sell them?” 

“« "Fhreepence a-piece.” 

** Have you any children ?” 

“*Y——es.” The hesitation was caused by his innate truthfulness. 
He had but one child, but his temper just now would not allow him to 
explain. 

Then let me buy two of these roots, and you keep them and give 
the flowers:to your children when you get home.” 

-'*No, ma'am. Vo.” 

““Well, then, give me one of the primrose-roots.” 

She was about to pluck the flowers from it, as being, then, more con- 
venient to carry, when he interposed to Stop it, his voice betraying 
strange feeling. 

“Qh, don’t do that! ’Twould be a’most a sin.” 

It was evident that he loved earth's productions. And then she re- 
marked that it was done up so neatly and carefully in the dry moss, that 
no inconvenience could arise from carrying it. Dropping the sixpence 
into his hand, she went away quickly, lest his honesty should break out 
again, and insist on returning threepence. Perhaps it was only lack of 
change that caused him not to do it. 
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He waited on. Presently a woman in a red shawl came by, stopped 
at sight of the primroses, scanned them cnitically, and spoke. ‘‘ What's 
the price of ’em, master ?” | 

“Threepence a root.” 

‘“‘Threepence a root! What, for them messes o’ primroses?” 

“T’ve been far enough to get ’em.” 

“Let’s look at one.” 

He put one into her hand and she turned it about in all directions, 
as if fearing imposture. Apparently she satisfied herself. 

“Tf you'll let me have six of these for a shilling, I'll take ’em. I’ve 
got half-a-dozen window-pots at home, waiting to be filled with some’at 
or other.” 

He did not think it well to refuse the offer, considering how slow the 
day’s sale had been. She held the six roots across her arm, resting 
against the red shawl. 

“Vou’'ll give me one in?” she said, keeping the shilling in her hand. 
She must have had a conscience, that woman ! 

“No.” Relinquishing the shilling, she departed with her purchases. 
Two or three stray buyers came up after that,each one for a solitary 
root of either primroses or violets. One gentleman, who got off an 
Atlas omnibus close by, appeared to regard his standing there im the 
light of a personal grievance, and asked him in a sharp, implacable 
voice why he didn’t go to work instead of skulking there with flowers, 
a great strong, lazy fellow like him! He stamped on, not waiting for 
an answer; upon which another gentleman who had heard the reproach, 
came up and bought a root of violets, paying for it with a three-penny 
piece. And so, with one thing and another, the day wore on to twi- 
light. 

He took up his hamper then, and went away towards home, seeking 
to sell on his road. But luck was not with him. 

Home! It was situated in the heart of London,and had best be indi- 
cated as lying somewhere between Oxford Street and the Strand. The 
locality was occasionally described as “‘ awful” by those who knew it : not 
in reference to the people, but to the dwellings they livedin. Asarule, 
thieves and pickpockets did not inhabit there, only the poorest of the 
labouring poor, quite the one half of whom were out of work six 
months in the year on an average. As the man went down a close 
street, where men congregated in rags, holding pipes in their mouths, 
and women stood about with hanging hair and shnil tongues, he turned 
into a miserable greengrocery shed. The master, weighing out two- 
pennyworth of coal for a customer, looked round. 

‘Ts it you, Sale? Had a good day on’t ?” 

““No. You'll let me leave the kipe here for the night. They’d wither 
in my place.” 

“ Leave it, and welcome.” 
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Putting the kipe into a corner, contriving to cover its remaining 
flowers so that the coal dust should not altogether blacken them, 
Richard Sale went on, down the street. Two shillings of the money he 
had taken must be paid for rent; there was no grace; and it left him | 
tenpence to spend. 

He went into a shop and bought that dainty with the poor, a 
“saveloy,” and a loaf of bread. He bought a pennyworth of milk, 
a large quantity considering his means ; and he bought a modicum of 
tea and sugar. There was a sick child at home, always thirsty, and they 
had said at the dispensary that milk was good for him. And now, 
admire the enduring patience of this man. He had gone without food 
all day, except the two slices of bread, lest he might not have enough 
money left to make a meal with his boy in the evening. Long fasting 
does not seem so hard to them as it would to us, who live regularly: 
they have to fast so often. Richard Sale’s later history is but that of 
many. He had been attracted to London from his country home by 
greater wages earned there, and for some time did well. But misfortune 
came to him in the shape of rheumatic fever ; it lasted long enough to 
sell him up, and turn him out with his wife and children, when he was 
. Still too weak towork. He never recovered position—if that word may 
be applied to a daily labourer. The fingers of one hand were consi- 
derably weakened, the joints stiff, and for four years he had to get a 
living how he could, at odd jobs ; at buying things to sell again ; or, as 
he had been doing to-day, walking out miles to get up roots, or cress, 
and sell: keeping his honesty always, and self-denying to the end. 

You neversaw or dreamt of such a place as the one he finally turned into 
It was not fit for human beings to dwell in. A pigstye inhabited by respect- 
able pigs would have been sweet in comparison. They called it by distinc- 
tion acourt. A court! On either side an alley ten feet wide, which had 
no thoroughfare, was a block of buildings: old, over-hanging, tumble- 
down dwellings. They had no outlet behind on either side, being built 
against the backs of other houses : and two women, hanging out their 
linen to dry on the cords stretched across from roof to roof, could lean 
from the windows and shake hands with each other. The fresh air of 
Heaven, given us so freely by God, could not penetrate to these miser- 
able houses. A whole colony of people lived in them, how many in a 
room—at least in some of the rooms—it would be regarded as a libel to 
say. The stairs were scarcely safe, the floors were rotten; dirt and 
sickness prevailed. As to cleaning the places—water was a great deal 
too scarce for that. 

Richard Sale went nearly to the bottom of this court, turned into a 
doorway on the left, and thence into a room on the right. A small, low 
room. Standing in its midst, he could have touched the side walls, and 
his head narrowly escaped brushing the ceiling. What colour the walls 
had originally been, nobody could tell; the window, facing the court- 
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yard, had most of its panes broken, and pasted over with newspaper. 
On the high mantelpiece, opposite the door, was a lighted candle stuck 
in a ginger-beer bottle. ‘The man looked at it as he went in. 

“ Halloa, Charley, got a light ?” he exclaimed, in a kind tone. 

‘‘ Bridget Kelly came in and lighted it, da,” replied a weak young 
voice from the floor. “I’ve been ill, da.” 

He lay on a mattrass against the wall opposite the window, covered 
with a gray woollen blanket, a boy of nine years old. In frame he 
looked younger; in face considerably older, for it wore that preter- 
natural expression of intelligence sometimes seen in delicate children 
of any station, often in the extreme poor. It was a fair, meek little 
face ; and something in the blue eyes, bright to-night, and in the falling 
flaxen hair, momentarily reminded the man of the other child with the 
blue ribbons he had seen that day. This little boy was the only one of 
all his family left to Richard Sale. He had been ailing some time, as 
if consumed by inward fever, and got weaker and weaker. 

A chair without a back ; a low wooden stool on three legs; a board 
laid across a pan in the middle of the room, serving for a table, ap- 
peared to constitute the chief of the goods and chattels: but everything, 
including the floor, was scrupulously clean. Sale put down the things 
he had brought in, and stooped to kiss the child. 

‘“ Been ill, d’ye say, Charley? Worse?” 

The boy was sitting up now. He had on a warm comfortable shirt, 
made of some dark woollen stuff. The father stroked the hair from his 
brow with a gentle hand. 

“Tell da what the matter has been.” 

At this juncture a woman came bursting in. A very untidy woman, 
in attire just suited to the place; the Bridget Kelly spoken of. She 
with her husband and children, occupied one of the upper rooms, and 
_ would often look after the lonely boy when his father was away. From 
what she said now, Sale made out that she had come in that afternoon 
and found Charley “ off his head :” meaning that his mind had been 
wandering. 

‘“¢ May be it’s the beginning o’ faver,” she said. ‘ His eyes was wild, 
and his cheeks had the flush 0’ the crimson rose. I think he must ha’ 
been in it some time, for he couldn’t remember nothing of how the day 
had gone. After that he took a fainting-fit, and I thought sure he was” 
—she stopped a moment, and then substituted better words for the 
boy’s hearing than those she had been about to say—‘ worse, and it 
frighted me.” 

Sale made no reply, only looked down at his child. The woman 
continued : 

‘“‘T just called my big Pat, and sent him to ask the doctor to step 
down here. But we haven't seen the colour of him yet; and Pat, he’ve 
not come back nather. I'll be after walloping of him when he do.” 
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“‘What doctor did you send to ?” asked Sale. 

“One that Jenny told us on. .She come i’ the thick o’ the fight, 
and she said she’d stay wi’ him then. Iwas busy, a dabbing out my 
bits o’ things for the childer.” 

Mrs. Kelly went away, and Richard Sale knelt down then to be nearer 
the child. He felt his hot brow; he felt his little hands, they were cold ; 
and as he looked attentively into the face, turned up to him, a great 
aching took possession of his heart. He loved the boy with a fervent 
love, as it was in his nature to do. Contact with the rough usage of a 
rough world had not seared his affections as it does those of most men. 
The boy turned, as if in sudden remembrance, and brought up a flower 
from somewhere between the bed and the wall. It was one of those 
single hyacinths, or field blue-bells, common to the season. 

‘“‘See, da!” Da, a substitute for daddy, as may be surmised, had 
grown into common use. The boy had never called his father by any 
other name. “Jenny gave it me. See how nice it smells.” 

“ Ay. Are you hungry, Charley?” 

““¥’m thirsty,” answered Charley. 

Sale rose. He took off his smock-frock, standing revealed in a 
coloured shirt, trousers, and braces made of string; lifted the board off 
the earthenware pan, and brought up from thence some dry bits of wood 
and a handful of coal: with these he madea fire. From a cupboard 
in the wall he took a few useful articles, a cup or two, plate or two, a 
tea-pot, and small tin kettle, which he went into the court-yard to fill. 
But ever and anon as he busied himself, waiting for the water to boil, 
he cast a yearning look on the boy’s face, who lay languidly watching. 
This evening social meal, so patiently waited for through the day, 
through many a day, was the one white interlude in his life of labour. 

“It’s ready now, Charley. Will you sit up to it?” 

Charley left the bed and took his place on the three-legged stool 
close to the fire, and there seemed to be taken with a shivering fit. Sale 
folded the grey blanket over him; cut him some bread and the half of 
a saveloy, and gave it him on a plate. Charley took a bite of each and 
apparently could not swallow either. 

“The tea’s coming, lad.” 

The tea did come: and he drank it down at a daiaie: giving back 
the cup and the eatables together. It was nothing very unusual : his 
appetite had been capricious of late. ‘I can’t eat it, da.” 

“We'll try some sop, Charley. Here’s a drop of milk left.” 

Going to the cupboard for something, Sale came upon an unexpected 
luxury. Two cold potatoes on a plate and a bit of cooked herring. 
““Why, Charley, here’s your dinner!” he exclaimed. “ Haven't you 
eat it?” 

- *T forgot it, da.” 
OF course this ‘imp'ied that his appetite had failed. Sa'e did not like 
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it: it was the first time the mid-day food left for him had been wholly 
untouched. Slicing a bit of bread into a small yellow basin, Sale poured 
some boiling water on it, covered it for a minute or two, then drained 
the water off, and put in some sugar, and the milk that remained. It 
may be remarked that Richard Sale did things neatly and tidily, quite 
different from the habits of his apparent class: as he was different in 
speech and manner. Charley eat a spoonful of the sop, and gave the 
basin back again. ‘I’m only thirsty, da.” 

He was lying covered up again, and had fallen asleep in his own place 
next the wall, for the mattrass served for both of them, and the father 
was washing up the cups, when a strange voice was heard above the 
tongues of the natives, who seemed to be always keeping up a perpetual 
traffic in the passage, and were by no means choice in their language. 
Sale opened the door. 

‘Ts there a sick boy here, named Charles Sale?” 

It was the doctor, come at last. A young man, a Mr. Whatley, who 
had just set up ina neighbouring street, and hoped to struggle into 
practice. He had a shock head of hair, and a loud voice, in which he was 
wont to express decisive opinions; but he wanted neither for common 
sense nor innate kindliness. He came in, sniffing emphatically, saying 
in a word that he had been detained, and giving a keen look round the 
room. Sale began to explain the features of the boy’s illness, but the 
doctor cut it short by unceremoniously taking the candle in his hand 
(leaving the bottle, which Sale made a faint apology for, but the candle- 
stick had come to pieces a night or two ago), and holding it close to the 
sleeping face. A wan white face, with a faint streak of pink across the 
cheeks, and the dry lips open. He touched the child gently, feeling 
his skin and his pulse. : 

‘‘ Shall I wake him, sir?” 

“ Presently,” replied Mr. Whatley. He put the candle back in the 
bottle, and stood against the side of the mantel-piece, his elbow resting 
on a projecting ledge of it, in silent disregard of the broken chair 
Sale offered. ‘“ Have you had advice for him before ?” 

‘“‘T’ve taken him to the dispensary. But—” 

“ Well?” for the man had stopped. 

“The gentlemen there told me they could not do much for him, sir. 
Nothing, in fact. All he wanted was fresh air and exercise, they said, 
and good living.” 

“ And have you given him the fresh air and exercise?” Looking 
round the room, he did not add, “and the living.” 

“ How could I, sir? He is not strong enough to go about with me, 
and he’s too big for me to carry. Now and then I’ve put him to sit on 
the street flags in the sun, but it don’t seem to answer. The street has 
got no good air in it, and in better streets the police would only hunt 
him away, and tell him to move on.” | 
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The young doctor gazed steadfastly at the speaker. That the man 
was superior to his apparent class, and could answer intelligence with 
intelligence was unmistakable. Sale just mentioned that he had lost two 
children before, also his wife ; this one, Charley, had been ailing for 
about eight months now : nothing seemed to nourish him. The doctor 
listened to all, never answering. 

‘© What is it that’s the matter with him, sir?” 

‘“ Well, I should say it was poison.” 

‘¢ Poison !” echoed Richard Sale. 

“ Poison,” repeated Mr. Whatley. “ He is being poisoned as fast as 
he can be, and the process is nearly over. Children die of it daily in 
London ; and men and women too. You say you have lost two children 
already, and your wife: ‘key died of poison; there can’t be a doubt of 
it. I don’t care wat particular form the final end may take—low fever 
—typhus—cholera—consumption—the cause is poison, and it’s bred in 
these horrible tenements. If I had my way, I’d blow the whole of 
such rookeries up sky high with gunpowder.” | 

“« My wife used to say the place was poisoning her,” observed Sale. 
‘‘She was country-born. What she seemed to die of was decline: but 
she was always delicate.” 

‘Decline !” wrathfully repeated Mr. Whatley. ‘If I stopped in this 
hole of a room long, I should heave my heart out.” 

‘¢There’s no drainage, sir, to the place; there’s nothing that there 
ought to be; and the stench naturally strikes on them not accustomed 
to it. At times it’s hardly to be borne by us who live in it.” 

‘¢T should think not. How you, an evidently intelligent and decent 
man, can live in it, is to me a mystery.” 

‘¢ What else am I to do, sir?” returned Sale, with the subdued accent 
he mostly spoke in. ‘“ There’s nothing better to be had at the price I can 
afford to pay. I-wish there was. The greater part of us that live in 
these places don’t do it by choice, but because we can’t help ourselves. 
Some don’t care; they’d pig on contentedly to their lives’ end; but 
most of us would like to do better. There’s no chance for us: there's 
no decent dwellings to be had for the very poor.” 

The doctor could not gainsay this if Sale insisted on it, though he 
had a combative temper. Sale continued: 

“It’s growing worse every day ; more difficult to get a lodging. What 
with so many of the old houses being pulled down for what they call 
improvements and for railways, and what with the increase of popula- 
tion, we shall soon have no homes at all.” 

‘I’d go out and encamp in the fields; I’d lay under the arches of 
the bridges ; I'd walk the streets all night, rather than drug myself to 
death in this tainted atmosphere!” cried the surgeon, speaking as if 
he were in a passion. 

“No, sir, you wouldn’t. It’s easy enough to think this and that, but 
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it’s not easy to do it. A room, let it be as bad as it will, as bad as ¢his, 
is a home, and open fields and bridges are not. Sir, believe me, we 
can't help ourselves: as long as there’s no better places for us, we must 
put up with these.” 

“Tt will kill some of you. It will sap away your health and strength; 
and your life after it.” 

“Yes, sir; I dare say.” 

Mr. Whatley wondered what sort of man he had got hold of: the 
tone of voice was so quiet and resigned. Almost as if he took these 
grievances as a matter of course, against which he and the rest of the 
world were helpless. It was buta natural result of the state of things. 

‘You have been better off, have you not ?” cried the surgeon. 

“‘ Not for this four or five years. I was a good workman once, earn- 
ing my thirty-five shillings a week. I went in for respectability then, 
for improvement clubs, reading-rooms, and the like: my father was 
a. printer in the country, and we had good schooling and training ; which 
gave me a taste for such things. But I got rheumatic fever about five 
years ago, and was laid up for many months.” 

“* And then ?” 

“It left my hands partly crippled, sir: in some weathers they’re nearly 
useless still. I’ve had to do what I can since then; pick up odd jobs 
and live any way. Sometimes I get a job at Covent Garden Market : 
or hawk things about the streets when I’ve money to buy them first. I 
don’t complain, sir; there’s some worse off than me.” 

‘Not in lodgings, I know,” retorted the surgeon. ‘‘D’ye ever have 
a case of murder here ?” 

“‘T’ve not heard of one, sir. There's plenty of fighting and quarrelling. 
You may hear it going on now.” 

‘* A nice school to rear children in! decent men and women they'll 
grow up! If I lived in such a place I should go in for drinking,” con- 
cluded the young man with candour, as he took his arm from the ledge 
of the mantelpiece. 

‘* As most of them do. About the child, sir—is it fever that hehas got ?" 

‘*T tell you it’s poison.” | 

“‘ He was delirious to-day.” 

“Yes: from weakness. I suppose you have fever in the house'?” 

“Tt’s never out of it, sir; one sort or another. Never, at any rate, 
out of the locality.” 

“Just so. But this child’s has been nothing but the chronic inward 
fever induced by the tainted atmosphere. It has nearly left him now.” 

“Will he get well, sir ?” 

Mr. Whatley knew that, far from getting well, the little life was at its 
close. It was one of those cases where the end comes so gradually, 
without adequate apparent cause, as to be unsuspected by ordinary 
observers. Sale waited for the answer, his lips slightly parted. 
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“Would you rather hear the truth?” asked the plain-speaking doc- 
tor. 

There was a minute’s silence. ‘“‘ Well—yes. Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to have to tell it you. You seem to value him—and 
that’s what can’t be said, I’ll wager, of all the fathers in this place) He 
will not get well.” 

“But—what’s killing him?” cried Sale, with a pause and a sort of 
breath-catching. 

“T tell you: the foul air he has breathed. It must and does affect 
children, and this one—as I can see at a glance-—had not sufficient 
natural strength to throw off the poison.” 

“And he'll not get well!” repeated the father, who seemed to be 
unable to take in the fact. 

“Jenny says so, too. She says I’m going to Heaven.” 

The interruption, quiet as it was, came on them with a start, and they 
both turned sharply. The child was lying, with his eyes wide open, his 
blue-bell in his hand: perhaps had been awake all along. Mr. eee 
bent down to the bed, and Sale held the candle. 

“Who is Jenny, my little fellow?” asked he, all his otetiness of 
manner gone, and touching the child as tenderly, speaking as gently, as 
if he had been lying in a satin cradle. 

“She’s the Bible-woman, sir,” answered the boy, who had caught his 
father’s correct diction. ‘‘SKe comes because I’m by myself all day, 
and reads to me and tells me pretty stories.” 

“Stories, eh. About Jack the Giant-killer ?” 

“No, sir. About Heaven.” 

Mr. Whatley rose. He took a small white paper from his pocket, 
shot some powder from it into a teacup, and asked for fresh water—if 
there was such a thing. Sale brought some, which the doctor smelt and 
made a face over; and he put it to the powder and gave it the child to 
drink. 

“ He won't eat his food, sir,” observed Sale. 

“JT dare say not. He's getting beyond it.” 

The boy held up the flower. “When Jenny gave me this, she said 
there'd be prettier blue-bells in Heaven.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” answered the young man, in a tone as though he were lost 
insome dream. “I'll look in again in the morning,” he said to Sale, 
when the latter went out with him to the unsavoury alley. ‘‘ Y—ah!” 
cned he, wrathfully, as he sniffed the air. 

Sale seemed to want to say something. | 

“T’ve not got the money to pay you now, sir. I'll bring it to you, if 
you'll please to trust me, the very first I get.” 

And the young man, who was a quick reader of his fellow-men, 
knew that it would be brought, though Sale starved himself to save it. 
“All right,” he nodded, “it won’t be much. Look here, my man,” he 
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stopped to say, willing to administer a grain of comfort in his plain way, 
“if it were my child, I should welcome the change. He'll have a better 
home than this.” : 

Sale went in again; to the stifling atmosphere and the dirty walls, in 
the midst of which the child was dying so peacefully. The boy did not 
seem inclined to sleep now; he lay in bed talking, a dull glazed light in 
the once feverish eyes. Sale drew the three-legged stool close, and sat 
down upon it. The lad put his hand into his father’s, and the trifling 
action upset Sale's equanimity, who had been battling in silence with 
his shock of grief. Very much to his own discomfiture, he burst into 
tears: and he had not done it when his wife died. 

“Don’t cry, da. Is it for me ?” 

“It seems hard, Charley,” he sobbed. ‘ The three rest all taken, 
and now you ; and me to be left alone !” 

‘You'll come next, da. Jenny says so. It’s such a beautiful land ; 
music and flowers and sweet fresh air. Mother's there, and Bessy and 
Jane ; Jesus took them home to it because it was better than this; and 
He’s coming for me. Jenny has told it me all.” 

Sale made no reply. He saw how it was—that others had discerned 
what he had not: the sure approach of death—and the good Bible- 
woman had been at her work, preparing, soothing, reconciling, even this 
little child. But it did seem very hard to the father. 

“‘Tf I could have kept you all in a wholesome lodging, Charley, the 
illness mightn’t have come on: on you or on them. God knows how I’ve 
strove to do my best. Things be against us poor, and that’s a fact; 
these horrible tumble-down kennels be against us.” 

‘“ Never mine, da: it'll be better in Heaven.” 

Ah yes, yes, it will be better in Heaven. And may God sustain all 
these unaided ones with that sure and certain hope as they struggle on. 
The boy slept at length ; but he started continually ; sometimes waking 
up and asking for water, sometimes rambling in speech. Sale sat and 
watched him through the night, he and his heavy heart. 

You may be sure that the dawn could not penetrate quickly into that 
close place, shut in from the open light and air. It was candle-light 
there, but getting bright outside, when the boy started up, a grey look 
on his wan face, never before seen there. 

“What is it, Charley? Water?” 

The child looked about him as if bewildered ; then he caught up the 
blue-bell that lay still at hand, and held it out to his father. 

“Take it, da. I can see the others up there. They are better than 
this.” 

He lay down again, his little face to the wall, and was very still. So 
still that Sale hushed his own breath, lest he should disturb him. The 
sounds of the day were commencing outside: two women had already 
pitched upon some point of dispute and were shrieking at each other 
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with shrill voices. By-and-by Sale leaned over to look at the still face, 
and saw what had happened—that it was still for ever ! 

He went out later with his basket of roots. It is not for the poor to 
indulge grief in idleness ; death or no death indoors, money must be 
earned. The world was as busy as though no little child, free from 
want now, had just been laid to rest; people jostled each other on the 
pavements; and the sun shone down, direct and hot, from the clear 
blue sky. As Richard Sale looked up, he wondered how long it might 
be before God removed him to the same bright world: and he took his 
stand meekly in a convenient spot for the sale of the flowers. 
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MARY. 


CHEEKS like blushing roses, 
Where the dew reposes, 
Mouth that half discloses 

Teeth of whitest pearls. 
Eyes now fondly beaming, 
Twin stars, brightly gleaming, 
Amber tresses streaming 

All in golden curls. 


Voice the silence breaking, 
Sweetest echoes waking, 
When it ceaseth making 

Stillness more profound. 
Sound and silence meeting, 
And the low repeating 
Seems a spirit greeting 

In the realms of sound. 


Smiles now softly creeping, 
Blue eyes shyly peeping, 
Blushes, too, are deep’ning— 
Wonder what they mean ! 
Footsteps light and airy, 
Silver sandal’d fairy, 
Pure and artless Mary, 
Perfect thou, I ween! 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 


““ Bien tcouter Cest presque r¢pondre.” 


S soon as a person becomes aware of the immense social import 
tance of the art of listening, he is naturally anxious at once to 
acquire it. In vain he looks around him for a professor of the art, or 
even a treatise upon it, and he has to evolve the very first principles out 
of the depths of his moral consciousness. 

The following hints on the theory and practice of this art are there- 
fore put forward for the assistance of such a person, and in the hope 
of awakening in others an appreciation of its high excellences. To 
borrow the words of certain advertisements, it may be learnt by persons 
in want of employment at their own homes. No knowledge of drawing 
required. 

Disraeli says, in one of his novels, ‘‘ Lady Everingham thoroughly 
understood the art of conversation, which, indeed, consists of the exer- 
cise of fine qualities,—you must originate and you must sympathize ; 
you must possess at the same time the habit of communication and the 
habit of listening.” Now, this originating, communicating—in short, the 
‘a/king part in conversation, we are not all of us fitted by nature to per- 
form. Some, though full of ideas, are hindered by want of words; 
others lack both words and ideas; few or none, unhappily, are pre- 
vented from speaking by want of ideas, for your unidea’d speaker is 
usually the most plentifully gifted with words. 

It is to the former class—viz., those with ideas, but without words, 
that these observations are more especially addressed. They are im- 
plored to cultivate this accomplishment, in which a small amount of 
study will enable them to shine, and shortly distinguish themselves by 
‘‘ brilliant flashes of silence.” 

Let it, however, be clearly understood that silence is not necessarily 
listening. The closed lips and blank expression of a merely silent 
person form no part of a conversation, while the interested expression 
of an intelligent listener is as important to it as a conductor to an 
orchestra. 

Then let me at once state what qualifications are needful for this im- 
portant office. 

These will vary with the style of listening adopted (which branch of 
the subject will be treated of presently); yet there is one indispensable 
requisite which, if not already in the intended listener’s possession, it is 
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desirable at once to acquire, not only on account of enabling him to 
master this particular art, but also of aiding him in usefulness and 
agreeableness in other relations of life. This requisite is sympathy. A 
music-master once said to a young lady who asked him how she should 
learn to play with expression, “ You must cultivate your heart, Miss 
Smith; you must cultivate your heart.” And this cultivation of the 
heart produces a ready growth of sympathy. We all know Othello’s 
story— 
‘* This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively ; I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 


When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d.”’ 


Young ladies may now perceive what a valuable part of their equip- 
ment for the capture of husbands this art of listening might prove, if 
added to their already numerous collection of arts. It is one also that 
need not be discarded even when the wedding-breakfast is over, as it 
might, perhaps, find a place in daily life when pianoforte-playing is 
given up. 

To return. Sympathy, or the semblance of it—which is, socially 
speaking, the same thing—is, to follow up the comparison used before, 
as indispensable to the capable listener as the baton to the already cited 
conductor of an orchestra. It is by its exercise he sustains the con- 
versation in full flow ; for let the listener who has once made his in- 
fluence felt, flag or show disapproval, the talkers will find they have 
sounded a false note, and, if they are skilful, will at once proceed in 
better harmony, or, if the reverse, break down altogether. 

A listener who aspires to the respect as well as to the approval of 
society, must not listen to what is dull; let his rule be “Tout genre est 
bon, hors le genre ennuyeux.” He must guard against demoralizing the 
art. He must not listen toa bore. The listener of a bore speedily 
becomes his slave, and the slave of a bore is to other listeners as a 
shopkeeper is to a retired millionnaire,—really unfit to take rank at all. 
But let the listener take care that he is bored by that which is deneath 
his comprehension, not by that which is adove it; and remember how 
bored poor Christopher Sly was !— 


SERVANT. My lord, you nod ; you do not mind the play. 
aoe Yes, by Saint Anne, do I; a good matter, surely ; comes there any morc 
ik? 
PaGE. My lord, ’tis but begun. 
Sty. Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady. ’Would ’twere donc! 
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But a person, in forming himself for a listener, should first pause and 
ask himself what particular style he wishes to adopt. As there are 
steady talkers, so there are steady listeners,—animated talkers and 
- animated listeners. | 

The steady listener must be a person to be depended upon; he must 
be a person to whom a hostess, attacked by a steady talker, and anxious 
to attend to other guests, may say, “I am sure you will beinterested in what 
Mr. Jones is saying,” and so pass Mr. Jones on to him, convinced that his 
remarks will be treated with intelligent and gratifying attention. In the 
arrangement of her guests, a hostess should confide the management of 
her African traveller, her talkative hypochondriac, her political arguer, 
to her steady listener ; he will, if well qualified, incite the first to narrate 
interestingly to the company at large ; he will sympathizingly check the 

-complainings of the second, and utterly suppress the third. His is a 
most important function, and is adapted for those who aim at solid 
worth rather than superficial attractiveness. The steady listener should 
‘be middle-aged ; and thus it becomes a delicate matter to decide when 
a lady, for instance, should lay aside the animated and put on the steady 
manner. The steady listener must not be betrayed into any lively ex- 
pressions of surprise, delight, or the like; the elevation (slight) of the 
eyebrows, the gentle smile, which may be made to convey any degree of 
satisfaction, these are the signs of attention on which he chiefly depends. 
He must not enact the humble disciple, but must be “au fait” with 
everything, and listen to disquisitions on any possible subject as a con- 
noisseur to a musical performance, acquainted with all the exigencies of 
the composition, and able to perceive all the successes, as well as the 
defects, of the execution. 

The réle of animated listener is recommended to the young, and to 
those who wish to make a speedy and favourable impression on society 
in general. Expressions of surprise and delight, &c., are in this case 

freely permitted, and even encouraged ; the ready laugh, the breathless 
interest, the start of surprise, and even the tear of sympathy, if possible, 
may be indulged in. A. course of histrionic lessons might afford 
many valuable hints to this listener. Though the steady listener is not 
required to utter much in the way of assent or encouragement, yet both 
he and the animated listener are recommended to form a collection of 
useful and appropriate phrases for insertion in pauses. There is a short 
speech consisting but of two words, which is an incalculable treasure to 
listeners ; it expresses perfect acquiescence, full comprehension, intelli- 
gent appreciation, and complete sympathy. 

“Now, you see that, though they are very nice people, and do an 
immense deal of good, they are not, you know—” 

‘* Quite so.” 

‘* Many people, in my place, would say, ‘ Miss Smith, I really cannot 
have you going on in this way, and you had better leave me at Mid- 
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summer ;’ but, then, you know, on some accounts she is valuable, and 
for so small a salary, you see,—” 

“ Qutfe so.” 

“To be sure, he has been very marked in his attentions; but until 
his brother does something for him, it would be foolish in me to—” 

* Quite so.” 

Ice is recommended by one doctor as a panacea for all diseases ; 
Broad Church views by one knot of divines for all forms of unorthodox 
doubt ; Gothic designs by some architects for all descriptions of modern 
buildings ; the phrase “Quite so” is put forward by the present writer 
as meeting all the requirements of listeners in polite society. 

Variations, however, of this phrase are occasionally needed ; in fact, 
there are two orders of listeners’ phrases,—the acquiescent and the 
inquiring. The above-mentioned one is a model of the former, and for 
the latter ‘‘ Really?” “Indeed?” or even “Yes?” are serviceable ; 
but it cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the incipient listener that 
the expression of the features is of far greater importance than words. 
As to the eyes, they cannot, without embarrassment, be fixed constantly 
on the speaker; so they should be cast down and raised from time to 
time according to taste ; if they are fixed on a distant object, it gives 
the listener an appearance of saying to himself, ‘I am off as soon as 
this is over.” A wandering eye is the worst of all, as it expresses a 
kind of despairing weariness ; yet there are times when the most ex- 
perienced listener cannot help his eye wandering ; and there are talkers 
who are callous to this or any other sign of being bored, in whose very 
faces you may yawn without stopping them. By the bye, it is said that 
we are deaf while yawning ; what an irresistible inducement to indulge 
init! Hotspur was once afflicted by one of those callous talkers, He 
says— 

**T will tell you what, 
He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names, 


That were his lackeys: I cry’d, 4um,—and, well,—go to,— 
But mark’d him not a word.” 


It now only remains to claim on the part of the listener that atten- 
tion and admiration which is his due. It has been seen how much 
careful training goes to form him; and how indispensable he is, it only 
needs a glance round society to perceive. Hitherto, social triumphs 
have been to the talker; let dinner-givers consider the value of the 
listeners, and invite a due proportion of them to their hospitable tables ; 
they .will find their reward in the increased éclit of their favourite 
speakers. Every point will tell, no joke will miss its applause. 

‘“‘ Nil sine causa,” not even listeners. 
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ROM out the half-open window of a little house in the neighbour- 
hood of the St. Nicholas Church in Leipsic, where dwelt the 
Cantor Johann Adam Hiller, so well known for his profound learning in 
the art of music, there proceeded, one noonday in the month of June, 
in the year 1766, strains of sweet music filling the street without with 
their ravishment. Two fresh young female voices were singing from the 
“‘ Stabat Mater,” of the Italian master Pergolese. Noone, however, was 
amazed at this singing, for everybody knew that the Cantor Hiller was 
giving a lesson. It had only been a year since this skilful musician had 
settled in the Linden city, but already music began once more to spread 
forth her pinions there. The death of the great Sebastian Bach and 
the evil years of war had somewhat scattered and discouraged the 
worshippers of St. Cecilia. 

Now they all assembled joyfully together under the banner of the 
Cantor Hiller. Regular weckly concerts were arranged in the saloon of 
the arsenal building, and whoever felt a voice in his throat, hastened 
here to beseech Johann Adan Tiller to teach him to sing as the night- 
ingales are wont to sing. But the master was not to be reached by all, 
he would not waste his time on every one who came to him. Those 
whom he did consent to number among his pupils might be proud and 
content, for unless they were supremely lazy he would surely make 
something out of them. To be sure, he was very strict, that grave, 
sad-eyed man, and it was but seldom that words of commendation could 
be extorted from his lips. 

And now a wondrous, silver-clear soprano set in with— 

* Quis est homo, 

Qui non fieret, 

Christi matrem 

Si videret, 

In tanto supplicio” 
upon which an exquisitely tender, low alto, like a deep sigh, echoed 
that wailing cry—‘'In tanto supplicio.” Suddenly a young man, who 
was hastily striding by, dressed in the simple dark suit of a Leipsic 
Rathsherr,® stood. still, as though bewitched by the sweet tones: he 
was riveted to the spot. The amiable face, with the serene, unruffled 
brow, and the great blue eyes, betokened scarcely thirty years ; about 
the full lips there played an almost childlike, merry laugh, and the 
mouth and nose, by the gentleness and mildness of their expression, 
might almost have belonged to a woman. For a few moments the 
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young man lingered in the posture of a listener; then rousing himself, 
as with an effort, he knocked energetically with the head of his cane 
against the door, which was soon opened to him by a little rosy-cheeked 
maiden, Hiller’s youngest daughter. 

‘Who is singing up there ?” he inquired of his little friend. 

‘Carona and Gertrude,” was the reply. 

‘“Who are they ?” 

‘Oh, I forgot, they came while you were away! Gertrude I can’t - 
bear—she is so ugly ; but Carona I like as well as you !” 

“Who is Carona pe” 

‘Why, my mother’s god-child. My father is to teach her to sing. 
She came from a long distance away. So did Gertrude. Her father 
brought her only a week ago to my father.” 

‘‘T must go upstairs now.” 

‘‘But, when my father is giving a lesson, no one dare go in!” 
Lottchen remarked hesitatingly, seating herself on the bottom step of 
the staircase. 

‘“‘ J can, though,” replied the young man, and carefully springing over 
the little girl, he ascended the stairs. The voices were now silent, so 
turning the door-handle he entered. 

With a smile of joyful surprise, Hiller arose and extended his hand. 
‘‘Have you at last returned from your long journey, my dear Herr 
Sachwalter!”* he exclaimed. ‘I have often longed for your visits.” 

‘J arrived last night,” was the reply, ‘‘ and to-day, after a visit to the 
council-chamber, my first call 1s to you, Herr Cantor. I hope I have 
not interrupted a lesson. It seems to me, from what I heard in the 
street and down on the lower floor, that two living nightingales have 
flown to you during my absence.” 

And with these words he bowed politely to the two young girls, who 
had shrunk back against the spinet. 

“These are only two sparrows who want to learn the warbling of 
the nightingale; I pray you not to make my women-folk vain,” said 
Hiller, dryly. ‘‘ You can go home now, Gertrude Schmahling. And for 
you, Carona, see that you don’t make too much noise with the children; 
my wife’s not at home, as you know.” 

A quick bustling through the room, a hasty gathering up of all kinds 
of things that lay scattered about, a half greeting, and the maidens had 
disappeared. Hardly, however, had the men taken their places at the 
window, when the door opened once more, and a laughing, rosy face 
appeared, with the exclamation—‘ Herr Pathe,t+ Gertrude left her roll 
of music behind ; I come to get it for her.” 

“Why does not the forgetful person come to get it herself?” said 
Hiller. “Since when have you become errand-girl for strangers ?” 

“You know how shy she is; and because the strange gentleman 
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‘This is no strange gentleman, but my dear and valued friend. Go 
tell Gertrude to come herself; it will teach her to keep her thoughts 
about her another time.” 

The little apparition vanished. The Herr Sachwalter, however, who 
had gazed with some amazement at this innocent picture, rose hastily, 
seized the roll, and turning to the Cantor, said—‘ Allow me to run 
down with this to the young lady. How could a man stand quietly by 
and permit a little damsel to mount these steep steps for the sake of 
these notes ; I will be with you again in a moment.” 

With two bounds, he was down the stairs. Leaning against the 
house-door was the offender, beside her the happy possessor of that rosy 
face, which had just now somewhat disturbed the good Sachwalter’s 
equanimity. He stepped up to a gloomy-looking, deeply-blushing 
maiden, bowed low before her, and said, with the full euphony of his 
gentle voice, and with a look from his blue eyes admirably in accord- 
ance with it—‘‘ My dear young lady, I am happy to have had it in my 
power to save you from a journey upstairs.” 

She reached out her hand, and uttered a low acknowledgment, whilst 
a pleased smile overspread her face. This moment the first courteous 
speech from the lips of a man had fallen upon her ear—and from the 
lips of a young, handsome man! 

Two minutes later, Karl Wilhelm Miller sat somewhat absent beside 
the Cantor, and in the very midst of one of his friend’s speeches, he 
exclaimed—“ Tell me, first of all, who is that lovely child who peeped 
in here, but now, like an angel from out a cloud ?” 

‘Well, well, be not so excited,” laughed Johann Adam Hiller—* it is 
only an ordinary earthly maiden, full of tricks and pranks like the rest. 
Her name is Carona Schroter ! she is the child of a comedian, and the 
god-daughter of my wife. Her parents live in Weimar. I should like 
very much to make a singer of her, for she can never be so entirely 
under foot as a comedian; St. Cecilia protects the meanest of her 
serving-maidens.” 

“It was she, undoubtedly, who sang that glorious soprano P” 

“You've missed your mark, my worthy friend! This divine voice 
belongs, with your permission, to the Httle perinanling: Carona sings 
quite a neat alto. 

Sachwalter Miiller seemed suddenly to remember that it was the alto 
which had attracted him, but he did not announce this discovery, 
wherefore he could have Hardly told himself. He exerted himself to 
answer in detail all the questions of the Cantor, so as to snatch himself 
away from the many strange thoughts which had come upon him like 
spring on a bed of violets. Hiller had many questions to ask :—how 
long it had taken his friend to journey to the city of Altenburg ; how it 
looked there, and many others. 

Such questions aroused the Sachwalter from his dreamy condition. 
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At that time the theatre near the Ranstadt gate, erected by the Elector 
Moritz, was in progress; the bulwark was almost completed, and the 
building was to be opened on the 6th of October, with the representa- 
tion of Schlegel’s “Hermann.” They were at a fault for a prima 
donna, and report having spoken well of a wonderful, but unknown 
singer, dwelling in Altenburg, Sachwalter Miiller had gone thither in 
search of her. He had just returned, having been successful in his 
mission. 

‘“* And have you really brought oe pretty actress with you?” asked 
Hiller. 

‘Not with me, but she is coming about the first of July. Her name 
is Jettchen Hencke ; she is pretty, but by no means so pretty as your 
god-daughter, my dear Herr Cantor.” 

‘‘ She dances, acts, and sings, does she? How much does she ask?” 

“Two hundred thalers a-week. That is, after all, not so immoderate 
a charge.” 

‘¢Such women, ouch understand these matters far better than we 
snen. I wish I was a Caroline Neuberin. She has grown rich much 
faster than I.” 

The Sachwalter seemed lost in deep thought. Suddenly, with an 
unwonted eagerness, he asked : 

“‘ About how old is she ?” 

“Why, at least in her sixtieth year,” was the calm reply. 

Karl Wilhelm Miiller sprang up with such violence that he overturned 
his chair. ‘“‘ You are dreaming !” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘Carona 
in her sixtieth year !” 

‘‘ Nonsense, who troubles their heads about such children of eighteen: 
I was speaking of Neuberin.” 

The Herr Sachwalter smiled somewhat constrainedly, stammered out 
some singular apology, and took up his hat and stick to go. Hiller 
accompanied him to the door, shook him by the hand, and then 
returned to his work. He was at that time engaged in one of the arias 
of his néarly finished opera, “ Lottchen am Hofe.” 

Johann Adam Hiller had daily more and more pleasure in his new 
pupil, GertrudeSchmahling, but he took good care, after his strict fashion, 
not to give her a suspicion of such a thing, his highest praise being to 
hold her.up to Carona as a pattern and example. It was, indeed, a 
wonderful voice, the soprano of this little ugly maiden, with the dark, 
shy eyes ; a soprano of the most superb tone, penetrating clearness, and 
wondrous power. Carona’s singing, compared with that of Gertrude, 
was like the twittering of a hedge-sparrow compared with the warbling 
‘of a nightingale. Besides, Gertrude was greatly in earnest with her 
studies she was diligent and strict to herself, and the most obedient of 
scholars. During the singing-lesson, her whole heart and soul were 
wrapped in her task, and ler happen what might within or without, she 
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never stirred a moment from the spinet. When she sang her scales 
and exercises at home in her little chamber, which she rented from an 
honest musician’s widow, in the street of the town musicians, the house 
might have burned down, or the waters of the Pleiss and Elster might 
have flowed into her very chamber, Gertrude Schmaling would not have 
allowed it to disturb her—at least, so her hostess thought. It would 
have been well had Carona had but a wee portion of this zeal. But 
with her during the singing hour there was a continual looking hither 
and thither, a turn of the head if the least thing stirred without the 
door, stolen glances into the street, even a tittering if the cat in the 
window-sill caught at a fly. As for her time, or I should say want of 
time—St. Cecilia !—Cantor Hiller could have forgiven everything else, 
but this deficiency almost drove him distracted. Why, the trumpet 
boys amongst the town musicians excelled her by ten degrees; hardly 
a lesson passed that tears were not shed, because of some frightful 
three-fourths or six-eighths tempo, and Carona Schroter repeatedly de- 
clared that she never meant to be a singer. 

A singularly tender bond of friendship had woven itself around these 
two pupils of the Cantor, at the depth of which the master himself often 
wondered in silence, for the two girls were so entirely unlike. The two 
would often take a sociable walk down to the city gate, accompanied by 
the worthy Frau Cantorin. To take such a walk in those days was 
by no means so clear and agreeable an undertaking as now. It looked 
very dismal and dreary without the Leipsic gates, and Gertrude Schmah- 
ling often sighed bitterly for the green gardens of her native city Cassel. 
“If Father Hiller were not here, I would certainly run away,” she said 
once. 

‘Then I would surely run with you,” replied Carona. ‘‘ Without you 
I never could stand it in this great, close city !” 

This short dialogue took place at the end of the marsh, in a spot 
before the Georgian House. The Frau Cantorin was engaged chatting 
with a worthy dame-gossip, and heard nothing of these treasonable 
words. How, then, did the two maidens start, when close behind them 
a gentleman’s voice asked—“ Is there, then, in our whole Linden city 
no place where nightingales can build their nests ?” 

Turning quickly round, the two beheld the friendly face of the Herr 
Sachwalter Miiller, who lately had so unexpectedly delighted them after 
the singing hour. Carona scarcely recognized him; but Gertrude grew 
crimson, and was unable to utter a word. In secret, therefore, she 
thanked her friend, when in a moment she roguishly replied —‘ Then 
suppose you show me a nice lurking-place, where the nightingale may 
dwell with pleasure.” 

“Are not the Lindens out here shady and beautiful ?” 

‘“‘It seems to me I have never heard of nightingales building their 
nests in Linden trees. They must have clear water, with wee fairy 
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willows overhanging it, and a thicket around, that no one lurking about 
can see how they delight in beholding themselves in nature’s mirror. 
Do you think for a moment that any bird could mirror itself in yonder 
ugly ditch ?” 

“If care were taken to provide a mirror in a frame of verdure, would 
the nightingales not fly away ?—really not? Can you give me your 
hand upon it?” asked the Sachwalter, so earnestly that Carona looked 
wonderingly up in his face. 

In a moment, however, she laughingly cried—‘‘ Make Gertrude give 
you her hand on it first ; she is a month older than I, and is besides a 
real, true nightingale.” And Gertrude laid her hand slowly, but firmly, 1 In 
the outstretched right hand of the Sachwalter; but a strange quiver 
overspread her face. | 

Meanwhile Carona had run away and joined the Cantorin, who, 
having concluded her chat with the gossip, returned with the young girl 
to the others. And they all proceeded sociably together on their walk. 

It was indeed a memorable promenade. The Herr Sachwalter was 
first awakened from all manner of enchanting dreams when Gertrude 
took her leave at the corner of the street of the town musicians, 
Carona after this walked quietly and respectfully beside the Cantorin, 
so that it was no longer possible for the Sachwalter to see anything of 
her—unless he had leaned over in the most impolite way in the world— 
except from time to time the point of her pert little nose. 

The first word that Karl Wilhelm Miller understood clearly, was 
spoken by the Frau Cantorin at Hiller’s house door. ‘‘ Come in some- 
times,” said she, “ and hear the girls sing. My husband meant to ask 
you himself. Gertrude sings quite ‘bravely.’ They take their lesson 
every day at four o’clock.” 

That night it took Carona full ten minutes longer than usual to get to 
sleep. She had to think over something that Gertrude had said to her 
on the way home. “I would rather a thousand times stop here and 
build my nest without the clear mirror and cool shades, than fly away 
out into the wide world to sing my song alone. I believe I should be 
better content with the praise of oze whom I loved than with the tumults 
of applause of thousands!” Gertrude Schmahling had really and truly 
said that! How odd! The praise of one! How tiresome! So 
tiresome that Carona as she thought of it fell fast asleep. 


From this day the Herr Sachwalter never missed a lesson ; and Hiller 
rejoiced at the evident astonishment his worthy friend accorded to the 
voice and style of his favourite pupil. And it really seemed, too, as 
though Gertrude sang as well again since she had had the opportunity of 
being heard by so devout a listener. The floods of melody resounded 
against ceiling and wall with a force that seemed as though it would 
rend them asunder, or at least there leave their impress. Thus, when 
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the silent auditor sighed as from the very depths of his heart, as soon 
as the last resonance had died away, lke one whose soul had been 
bathed in the golden waves, a beam of joy would overspread the plain 
countenance of the young singer, and an expression of passionate rap- 
ture flash from the deep-set eyes. 

When Carona sang with her, however, Gertrude would modulate her 
voice in the most artistic manner, so that full justice might be done to 
the sweet tones of the far less powerful voice of her friend, and there 
was indeed nothing lovelier than that heavenly duo of the old Italian 
composer. It was a matter of frequent dispute between master and 
pupil that Gertrude had so decided a preference for Sebastian Bach and 
the old Italian-church music, and until now had always put off studying 
one of those bewitching love-songs of Hasse. Altogether, Hiller would 
have preferred her singing more purely secular music, but the girl had 
always objected. 

Now for nearly three months there had lain upon the spinet an ex- 
quisite aria of Adolf Hasse’s—“ Idol del mio cuore ”—but Gertrude had 
never been able to make up her mind to take it home to study. No 
one knows how long it might have continued to lie there, had not a little 
occurrence suddenly changed the mind of the strange girl. 

One day Gertrude sang a grand aria by Sebastian Bach, the one with 
that glorious recitative “Mein Gott verwirf mich nicht, dieweil ich mich 
in Demuth vor Dir beuge.” 

She sang it particularly well; her voice truly unfolded eaglelike 
pinions. 

‘<She will make a great singer, if she continues to be so industrious a 
student,” said the delighted Hiller, patting the girl’s glowing cheeks 
whilst the Herr Sachwalter could not say enough to express his enthu- 
siasm over Gertrude’s voice and manner, at which her cheeks glowed 
the more, and her eyes shone. 

‘Now rest awhile, child,” the Cantor said at last, ‘ the ‘little one’ 
may twitter now !” 

Carona was at least half a head taller than Gertrude Schmahling, but— 
even Karl Wilhelm Miller found it quite natural to call her the “little 
one.” 

‘‘What will you sing?” asked Johann Adam Hiller. 

“That little song of Friedmann Bach’s*—‘So Du mir wilt Dem 
Herze schenken, fang’s heimlich an !’” 

‘She is a true child of earth,” laughed the Cantor, turning to his 
friend, adding softly—‘‘ Love-songs suit her best ; she does not ever 
lose the tempo in them. I would she could give Gertrude some of her 
light heart !” | 

Carona stepped up to the spinet, and sang the mournfully tender song. 
When she was through, the little room afforded a strange sight. Gertrude 
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sat in one corner pale as death, with a bitter smile upon herlips; at the 
window stood, his back turned to the room, the Herr Sachwalter, strum- 
ming violently upon the window-pane, without otherwise stirring. He 
spoke not a word in praise of the singer; Gertrude alone knew why. 

Johann Adam Hiller arose from the spinet, saying—‘ Hast chirped 
bravely, little one! Everybody can’t warble like nightingales but the 
song of the robin-redbreast is pleasing too !” 

The mute auditor at the window turned. Now Father Hiller knew, 
too, why he had averted his eyes, and wat had lamed his tongue. The 
voice of the Herr Sachwalter trembled mightily as he said—‘“ God bless 
the little bird who can sing thus, and grant it green woods and warm 
sunshine its life long !” 

Then he seized his hat and stick, and with a hasty greeting departed. 

‘‘ A dear, foolish old fellow he always was, and always will be,” Hiller 
murmured softly, then went slowly down the stairs to join his wife and 
children. 

Gertrude, however, crossed over to the spinet, hastily picked up the 
aria of Hasse, and turned to leave the room. But Carona stood before 
the door with outstretched arms, and said—‘“ No, you shall not stir from 
here till you tell me what is the matter with you. Do you not love me 
any more ?” 

“Who could help loving you ?” was Gertrude’s reply; but her voice 
sounded so sharp that Carona cried out, in alarm: 

“What have I done?” 

“‘ Nothing—and yet—” 

‘I know what’s the matter, you are angry because the Sachwalter did 
not praise me! But see here, it’s all one to me. He doesn’t care for 
me, and I don’t care for him—so, you see, we’re equal. Why should you 
be angry, when I am content ?” 

Gertrude looked up at her. Carona’s face was flushed ; about her 
mouth there quivered the wayward pout of a vexed child. As impelled 
by a sudden impulse, the friend threw her arms.around the little one’s 
neck, hid her face in Carona’s shoulder, and sighed, “No, no; I am 
angry at no one, but my own self. And as to the Sachwalter, you must 
never be angry at him! Now all, all is mght again! It is not your 
fault that you are so beautiful—and that I—please nobody! But now 
I will learn to sing like you! See, I am going to take home the Hasse 
aria; don’t tell Father Hiller. I am going to practise it. One thing 
more! Never speak to me again about this—never ask me any ques- 
tions, and for all the world don’t be angry with the Sachwalter. Give 
me your hand and promise !” 

And Carona promised her what she wanted, the funny Gertrude; then 
they kissed one another affectionately, and all was as before—yet Carona 


never again sang before the Sachwalter the little song of Friedmann 
Bach. 
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About three weeks from this time Sachwalter Miller appeared one 
day, at quite an unusual hour, at the house of his friend, in a state of 
the liveliest excitement. 

“Come as fast as you can to the ‘Three Swans,’” he cried, almost 
out of breath; “the host, our worthy friend Zehmisch, sends word for 
you not to lose a minute, if you want toseea miracle. A court-musician 
has just arrived from Salzburg, with his two children, a girl and a boy; 
they both play on the spinet, and the girl is said to sing nght nicely 
besides. The boy, whose name is Wolfgang Amadeus, and who is hardly 
ten years old, is said to travel over the keys with his little hands so as 
to make one almost lose sight and hearing with astonishment. I have 
seen the little man, and his eyes alone have stolen my heart. Something 
more than a mere spinet-player peeps out of them. I never saw such 
eyes ina child. Come, help me to persuade the father to let them give 
a regular concert, it were a sin and a shame did our Leipsic permit such 
wonderful birds to fly right away !” 

“What is the name of the aforesaid father?” asked Hiller, hastily 
drawing on a better coat. 

‘‘Leopold Mozart. He is said to be quite an excellent violinist. 
See and hear for yourself, though !” 

“Mozart! I never heard the name before. It sounds very well. 
Combined with Wolfgang Amadeus, it has quite an air of distinction. I 
wish I had such a name; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart sounds quite 
differently from Johann Adam Hiller!” murmured the Cantor, as he 
followed his friend. 


In the evening of the same day there was assembled in the pretty 
saloon of the lower floor of the inn of the “‘ Three Swans,” quite a con- 
siderable company of musicians, amateurs, singers, and actors. The 
musician from Salzburg had allowed himself to be persuaded not to 
leave until the next morning ; and the owner of the inn, the art-loving, 
friendly landlord, Zehmisch, had hurriedly called together his friends to 
give them the rare enjoyment that the playing of these children must 
afford every music-loving heart. Carona and Gertrude Schmahling were 
there too, and sat drawn close together near the Frau Cantorin, full of 
eager expectation. The Cantor had expressed a wish that Gertrude 
should sing for the strangers when they were through, in token of 
acknowledgment, and had left to her the choice of the ana. She had 
willingly consented. Perhaps it was the thought of her promise that so 
tinged her cheeks with crimson. She sat mute beside Carona, whilst 
the latter chattered quite unconstrainedly with the Herr Sachwalter, 
who stood behind them, and she found no end of questions to ask him 
about the little Mozart. Theatre-manager Koch stood before a very 
lively, charming little lady, who laughed a great deal. This was little 
Henriette Hencke, for the past eight days chief star, in acting and 
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dancing, of the Leipsic Theatre, that had its origin in Quandt’s yard. 
The painter, Oeser, was there with his pretty daughters, with whom 
young Eckhoff seemed much engaged. The conversation was alto- 
gether lively and animated in the great saloon, and Johann Adam 
Hiller had to speak very loud, else the Cantor of the ‘‘ Thomasschule,” 
the sickly, half-deaf Doles, would not have understood a word. The 
stately hostess of the “Three Swans,” and her two neat, pretty daughters 
went round among the guests, handing cake and wine. The appear- 
ance of the Salzburg court-musician, Leopold Mozart, brought at last 
quiet and repose to the excited little assembly. His mild, gentle coun- 
tenance pleased every one, and the dignified, ladylike bearing of the 
scarcely fifteen years old Marie Anna, called forth a murmur of 
applause. The daughter seated herself at the spinet quite modestly 
and simply, played first a prelude of Bach’s with remarkable punty and 
precision, then sang an Italian aria, replete with fioritures and orna- 
ments, with such ease and grace, and with so bird-like a voice, that a 
universal cry of joy rang through the room when she had ended. As 
they crowded around her, and lavished their praises upon her, she said, 
very naively, “Just wait till you have heard Wolferl, then nothing in 
the world will please beside him !” 

Her father patted her tenderly on the cheek, and said—“ Well, then, 
go fetch Wolferl. You know he is up in his room ; he could not make 
up his mind to part from the ingenious playthings Herr Sachwalter 
Miiller did him the honour to give him this morning ; he never wearies 
of setting the soldiers up in different positions.” 

Marie Anna hastened away, and in a moment the brother and sister 
appeared hand in hand. Carona Schroter could not suppress a cry of 
delight ; the little gentleman, in buckled shoes and silken stockings, 
ruffled shirt and powdered wig, beneath which peeped the most good- 
humoured little face in the world, pleased her so much. In the most 
chidish fashion, he bowed to all present, looked up questioningly at his 
father, who tenderly kissed his brow, then clambered up on the high 
stoal before the spinet. As soon, however, as the little white hands 
touched the keys, the expression of careless, child-like serenity vanished 
from the face, the: brow grew wondrously earnest, and in the great eyes 
there kindled the flames of the highest inspiration. 

“What will you play, Wolferl ?” asked the sister. 

“The concerto I composed in the travelling-carriage last week,” was 
the reply. 

He played, and the old musicians round about rose one after the 
other from their seats and stole nearer; by degrees all present followed 
their example; knit brows grew clear, eyes long unaccustomed to 
weeping sparkled with moisture. Here and there some one would 
Shake his head with astonishment, or unconsciously clasp his hands. 
Behind the child stood Carl Wilhelm Miiller, half lost in rapture at the 
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wonderful performance, half absorbed by a sight than which he could 
have wished nothing more beautiful. Directly opposite the performer 
stood Carona Schroter. Her left hand rested on the lid of the spinet, 
her right lay tenderly on the shoulder of the slender Marie Anna, who 
leaned confidingly against her. Her charming face spoke perfect 
felicity, her eyes swam’ jn tears, her lips smiled with the innocence of a 
child. She wore her hair powdered; long, massive curls fell over her 
neck, a fresh rose that little Lottchen Hiller had placed in her hair 
hung behind the left ear. Her light rose-coloured dress hung close to 
her lovely form, having no fulling except a little below the waist, and 
being short enough to display the daintiest little foot, in narrow-pointed 
shoes. The neck was cut square, according to the mode of the day; 
but the effect, which would otherwise have been hard, was softened by 
a fall of lace; a little gold cross hung from a black velvet band over 
the youthful bosom. Over the arm, which was exposed to the elbow, 
was a shield of lace, and the slender wrists were encircled by broad 
black bands with flying ends. She stood right in the clear candlelight. 
Truly, one must have been very pretty and very much at ease to have 
_ chosen such a position. 

Exactly sidewards, right in a deep shadow, sat Gertrude Schmahling. 
Her eyes, too, were directed towards the spinet, but it was not on the 
dainty little head of Mozart that she gazed with that ardent, melan- 
choly expression. The face of one behind the little performer held her 
spell-bound. With bitter pain, she saw how entirely he was lost in 
beholding Carona, and for the second time a feeling of hatred and envy 
stole over her soul. 

Mozart played. Ever deeper grew the tumult of rapture with which 
he bore every one on with him. But what did she care for his playing ? 
She was brooding over the injustice of Heaven in giving all to one, 
and in denying all to another. All? How wicked was this thought! 
Did she not possess a wonderful voice, which could bring thousands to 
her feet? Why, then, not this one whose heart was so susceptible to 
music and to the might of the sweet human voice ? 

Suddenly an infinite, triumphant joy rushed over her—a hasty resolu- 
tion flashed through her. To-day, this very hour, must and should her 
fate be decided. Either her love must conquer, and she become a 
happy, faithful wife, or she must fly out into the wide, cold world, and 
there roam a solitary nightingale. 

A confused sound of voices, a lively movement, eentenel her from 
her sweet dreams. The boy had ceased to play. No one noticed that 
Gertrude glided out of the room. With streaming eyes, the usually so 
calm Hiller folded the wonder-child in his arms, saying—‘“I could 
almost exclaim, with Simeon, ‘ Now can I die in peace, for my eyes have 
beheld the light of the world.’ Hail to thee, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, thou wilt yet produce miracles in the realms of St. Cecilia! 
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Since Sebastian Bach went to heaven, we have needed a new king. I 
do homage to the young ruler, from the very depths of my soul. May 
God and all the saints, and the dear little angels, have thee in their 
keeping, Wolfgang Amadeus.” 

Doles stroked the boy's cheeks, crying: “And that whole piece 
he played, the little rogue composed himself—it is too wonderful !” 

“What can we do to rejoice your heart, after such delicious playing, 
you darling boy?” asked Karl Wilhelm Miiller, drawing the little fellow 
upto him. ‘Speak, Wolferl, what will you have ?” 

Then the boy pointed with his delicate little finger to Carona 
Schroter, and said, whilst a bewitchingly roguish smile overspread his 
face, “I would hke a kiss from that one there !” 

And as the maiden, blushing and enchanted, hastened forward and 
stooped over the little fellow, with perfect freedom and ease he threw his 
arms around her neck, and standing on tip-toe kissed her sweet mouth. 
The Herr Sachwalter was not the only one who envied Wolferl such 
a favour. Then when the boy, in his frank open way, asked, “ Do you 
love meP” and she returned a hearty “ Yes!” more than one in this 
little circle would have renounced life and happiness for such a “ Yes.” 

Now “Wolferl” went round amongst the audience, who vied with 
one another in saying pretty things to him, whilst father and sister 
stood by with tears in their eyes. Then Gertrude Schmahling stepped 
up to her teacher, and laying her burning hand upon his arm, whispered, 
“Let me sing now! I have just been home for the nght ana. It is 
there on the spinet.” Hiller approached the instrument. Hasse’s 
aria, ‘‘ Idol del mio cuore,” lay open on the music-prop. 

‘‘That’s brave, my girl!” said Hiller, with a beaming face—‘ that’s 
what Wolferl did. Great deeds always inspire great ones. That you 
have studied the piece, and so can sing it, I have no doubt; would 
not else open it so courageously. So now to work !” 

After exchanging a few words with Mozart, the Father Hiller seated 
himself at the spinet, and Gertrude Schmahling sang Hasse’s love-song. 

The girl had never sung as to-day! This glorious voice was as 
though laved in golden radiance, every tone heaved and surged as a sea 
of fire. The singer's form extended, the plain features were ennobled, 
her eyes shone. - Each note received its full value, no cadenza was ren- 
dered carelessly, no trill hastily broken off, no portamento uncertain ; the 
performance was altogether beautiful; and when she had ended Hiller 
took her head between his two hands, and cried, ‘“ Wonderful creature, 
you will become a second Faustina Hasse! You will be talked about, 
girl, before I am ten years older. May you prosper on your way, Ger- 
trude Schmahling.” 

Every one present broke forth into rapturous applause, and Wolfgang 
Amadeus cried, ‘ Promise me that you will sing in all the operas that I 
write for you! But Gertrude heard and saw nothing. A blissful re- 
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verie had seized her, for Karl Wilhelm Miiller had approached her, and 
trembling with emotion, kissed both her hands. “Those last words 
were true,” he cried : ‘ Life's highest bliss zs love.’” 

A merry meal now collected all present in the dining-hall of the 
‘‘ Three Swans.” The next morning the strangers were to journey back 
to Vienna. Wolferl sat between Carona and his sister, the Herr Sach- 
walter between Gertrude and Carona, bu: he did not speak a word to 
the latter ; he seemed to have looks and words for Gertrude alone. A 
strange expression of bliss was upon his face, and he often sank into 
sweet reveries that Gertrude would not for the world have inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘He is conquered,” sang her heart, in jubilant tones. ‘ He has un- 
derstood the language of love !” 

Carona played a thousand tricks with the Mozart children, so that 
there was no end of laughing and rejoicing, and the grave old mu- 
sicians, amongst them Leopold Mozart, often looked up from their 
earnest discourse, and something like sunshine overspread their faces. 
When they had all retired from the table, Carona Schroter, after whis- 
pering in the most important way with the daughters of the hostess, 
disappeared ; a universal cry of joy resounded through the hall when 
she reappeared attired as a good fairy, tastily robed in gauzes and 
floating veils. She pressed a fresh wreath on Wolferl’s open brow, and 
fastened a bouquet of roses on his sister’s bosom. The words she 
spoke sounded so enchanting, her tone and gesture were so exquisitely 
beautiful and digmfied, that Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart seized both her 
hand when she was through, and cried eagerly, ‘‘You must be an 
actress, Carona !” . 

Then she whispered in his ear, “ That I will; I am good for nothing 
as a singer. I made up my mind to that when I heard Gertrude sing 
to-day. We will both make our ‘mark,’ each in our own way. Give 
me your hand on it, Wolferl !” 


When Hiller finally went home arm in arm with Cantor Doles, almost 
intoxicated with what he had heard, and the good Cantorin Hiller was 
led away by Gertrude, the Herr Sachwalter and Carona sauntered so 
slowly along, and finally lingered so far behind, that Gertrude, who con- 
stantly looked back, finally lost sight of them entirely. A strange anguish 
suddenly oppressed her heart—her knees trembled, she gasped for 
breath. Was it a foreboding of what was taking place scarcely fifty 
steps behind her? For at that very moment Kar] Wilhelm Muller was 
laying his heart and his life at the feet of the charming Carona— 
Gertrude had sung into his heart the courage to do so—and was 
rejected. | 

Arrived at Hiller’s house, Carona stood suddenly alone beside the 
others. 
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“Where is the ‘ Herr Sachwalter?’” asked the Cantorin. ‘‘ He who 
was to have seen Gertrude home ?” 

‘““The ‘ Herr Pathe’ will have to do so instead; the ‘ Herr Sach- 
walter’ bid me wish you all ‘good night,’ he has such a violent head- 
ache !” was the reply, in a low, hesitating voice. Gertrude gave one 
penetrating glance at the pale, excited face of her friend, which was lit 
up by the moon, and she knew all ! 

This night sleep fled from the eyes of both young girls. The one 
buried beneath a thousand bitter tears her dreams of beauty and her 
sorrow-torn heart—the other sat on her couch lost in mournful reflec- 
tion—for it is always a painful thought to have rejected a true, loving 
heart. Carona felt a load on her young heart that she strove in vain to 
cast off. ‘But I cannot help it,” she sighed, at last; “I cannot 
marry him when I do not love him ; and even if I did love him I could 
not let him be my husband, because—Gertrude loves him. Help him, 
therefore, O good God !” 


And the good God did help him, but it was not all at once; such aid 
and succour comes so slowly and gradually that the impatient mortal 
often thinks it has not come at all. As the nightingale Carona would 
not be caught by him, he attracted about him nightingales of another 
kind ; this kind-hearted man, from whose brow the melancholy touch 
of a blighted first and only love was never wiped away. He could not 
and would not live without the warbling of nightingales. Mindful of 
those sportive words of the never-to-be-forgotten maiden, Karl Wilhelm 
Miiller, when chosen mayor by the citizens of Leipsic, in token of his 
merit and never-failing energy, had the loveliest shrubbery and hedges 
planted, to the delight of singing-birds and mortals. Under his di- 
rection the suburbs of Leipsic were gradually transformed into a 
blooming garden ; and, as though they would console him for a certain 
departed nightingale, whole flocks of nightingales came and built their 
nests in the exquisite groves and avenues. That spot in front of the 
Georgian House in particular, where once he had played eaves-dropper 
whilst the two girls talked, he transformed into an enchanting Paradise, 
and placed there a mirror in reality—that is, a clear pond, in whose 
waters beautiful willow trees dipped their green hair. This spot always 
continued to be his favourite resting-place, and here, after his death, 
the citizens of Leipsic placed a monument in honour of his memory. 
During the evening hour, in especial, this excellent man might be seen 
here, walking backwards and forwards, with his friendly smile and 
dreamy eyes. Every one knew and loved him as a never-wearying and 
wise counsellor and helper in time of trouble, as the enthusiastic friend 
and patron of all that was good and beautiful, and every one bowed 
before him with as much reverence as before a king. Alas! he would 
doubtless gladly have renounced all such honours, even the nods and 
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greetings of many a lovely damsel, all the bloom and fragrance by 
which he was surrounded, for that only beloved, escaped nightingale, 
Carona Schroter. 


A few days after that memorable evening at the “Three Swans,” 
Carona had journeyed to Weimar, there to devote herself to the noble 
dramatic art. And surely she never repented her flight—for she 
became the star of Weimar, revered by old and young as artist and as 
woman ; and finally she became the celebrated Muse of Gothe. 

The other nightingale, Gertrude Schmahling, flew out into the world 
solitary and alone, and became the world-renowned singer, Mara. 

Did ever anything come of little Wolferl >—Who knows ? 
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RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


Dear little children, wandering down the paths, 
When all the meadow-lands are bright with these, 

Fill both their hands with the red clover blooms, 
Finding a deeper sweetness than do bees. 


And I? I pass the fair June roses by 
Unwatched ; let the tri-coloured violets grow ; 
But, with fast-throbbing heart, I linger long 
Where, through the grass, the clover blossoms glow. 


I used to pluck them, too, in other days ; 
But, ah, not now—never on earth again ! 
Grow, little globes of brightness, unafraid, 
Breathing your fragrant lives out in the glen. 


I would not dare to touch you, lest my hands 

Should stain the whiteness of a thought that comes 
So near to me, so very near and dear, 

And smiles for ever from your purple blooms ! 


I know not if in wilfulness, or love: 

Of something hid in you, she placed you there, 
I can remember only that she wore 

A fragrant clover blossom in her hair. 


OUR LOG-BOOK. 


OST readers of this Log-Book will no doubt remember the 
humour with which Mr. Dickens represents Tom Pinch’s con- 

cem on the occasion of Miss Ruth’s first beefsteak pudding. It might 
turn out a stew or a soup, she said; but, then, there was one comfort— 
“the meat must come out of the saucepan somehow or another, you 
know; we can’t cook it into nothing at all.” On which Tom is moved 
to reflect that ‘to put into a lottery for a beefsteak pudding gives one 
a new and quite uncommon interest in the dinner, it being impossi- 
ble to tell what we may get.” So, to some extent, is it with novels. 
It takes very much from the interest if we can “tell what we may get.” 
And yet the very highest thing that can be said of a writer of fiction is, 
that the more he interests you, the less he shocks or surprises you, or 
forces you into admiration of separate portions or single points. Here, 
in one respect, it may surely be truly said that a new author, with 
faculty, has at least one advantage over a known and long-tried one. 
Each new effort, while it brings fresh forces and quickening stimulus to 
the subjective world of impression and capability, tends to limit the 
workl of artistic types, which stand in that wonderful borderland 
between real and ideal, with far-reaching relations to both. Those cha- 
racters which have been already, by force of creative assimilation, 
drawn off this mystical circle, from which alone they derive real signifi- 
cance and moral value, cast their shadows between the author and the 
ideal, and dim or confuse his vision. Unless his nature is well-knit, 
with large substratum of common sense and common sympathy, artistic 
creation becomes a self-conscious, tormenting passion, separating the 
heart from that door of entrance to the universal and human which can 
only be entered by the aspirant retiring backwards from the ideal, as 
commoners retire reverently from royal presences. Mr. George Mac- 
Donald somewhere says beautifully that a hand is often stretched out 
from behind, and men are drawn into life backwards. So it is always with 
the true novelist: the germ of what he most truly creates is given him 
in moments when he has unconsciously abnegated the highseat of the 
artist, and looked humbly down instead of aspiring upwards. This is 
the reason, perhaps, not only why the first productions of great artists 
are generally the best, but also why they themselves often under-rate 
their highest, though least painfully elaborated, works. Because of the 
shadows which their own creations throw between them and the lofty 
array of typical characters, they are tempted to self-imitation, to a repeti- 
tion of themselves in their characters. Usually, too, a vein of philosophy 
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is more and more run through the characters, which acts very much like 
a vein of clay in an image of gold — separating instead of uniting. 
This is one form, and indeed the chief one, in which really great artists. 
come to let us know “what we may get.” Greater conscious effort 
1s visible, such a finish is put on separate details and special points as 
makes them prominent by very lack of association with the essential 
subject-matter, impressing us thus with a sense of artistic isolation and 
painful life-weariness. George Eliot, notwithstanding her wonderful 
width of grasp, her grace, and her versatility, presents us with a pro- 
minent instance of this tendency. 

Then there are those writers of a far lower class, who would scout the 
idea of seeking to find in nature the suggestion of that gradual variety 
and strange pathetic changefulness, on which the genuine artist depends 
at once for dramatic contrast, relief, and true human interest. Nature 
is most fertile of surprises, contradictions, and involvements, and from 
the seeds she sows with such liberal hand there grow up stern mea- 
sure of monstrosities; but these are so indissolubly related to, and 
bound up with, what is normal, common, and therefore beautiful by 
virtue even of mere healthfulness, that these never separate themselves, 
so as to assert Nature’s degeneracy or degradation on a special stage. 
This is, perhaps, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s sole ground for asserting 
that the question of morality in literary art is immediately settled 
on its being rigorously determined what is literature, and what is 
not so being then rigorously excluded. The school of novelists of which 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has become the best representative tells “what 
we may get” by reducing Nature to a mere Chinese puzzle, or rather 
they ignore her, and set up a great Somnauth idol instead. Their 
art—which is only intellectual ingenuity or literary card-castle build- 
ing—exhausts the interest it breeds, and produces a kind of fever 
of self-consuming excitement, from which sensible adults like to keep 
clear if they can. Thus this kind of art, in fact, defeats its own end ; 
for there is nothing to reward a careful reading, not to speak of a second 
glance. In the wide field between George Eliot and Wilkie Collins 
we could discover many illustrations of the same thing. Mrs. Edwards, 
for instance, sets up against conventional rule or requirement a sort of 
false-faced innocence, and having read “ Archie Lovel,” we know too well 
‘‘what we may get” in “Stephen Lawrence.” Unluckily, however, both 
her heroines, as we have said already, are grossly unnatural and in- 
consistent, and it is only in incidental, simple, and almost unconscious 
touches that we are pleasantly disappointed as to ‘“ what we may get” 
from her. 

But a truce to this kind of remark. We have some novels before us 
—two of which demand special attention, because one of them fails 
entirely as a work of art simply owing to the fact that we know well 
‘““what we may get,” while the other triumphs completely in exciting 
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and retaining interest notwithstanding the utmost simplicity of character, 
motive, and situation. And this it does just by keeping close to Nature 
in those deep, determinate lines the author draws, as well as in the 
lighter, subtler, and more shadowy impressions by which she delights to 
veil her ruder movements and aspects, like the windy waves of the wheat 
growing on rugged and stonysoil. The two novels are Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
“ The Rock Ahead,” and “Stone Edge,” though we would almost need to 
beg pardon of the writer of the last for even thus, on account of cnitical 
reasons, mentioning them in the same breath. Mr. Yates, as every 
one knows, has remarkable force and facility in representing that 
dubious region that lies between false aristocratic refinement and low 
pothouse vulgarity. He appears, indeed, to have so identified himself 
with it that no other form of existence impresses itself upon him 
so forcibly as even to lead him to see how much need there is in 
his books for some sort of natural relief from that dull level of ‘refined 
commonplace ” with which he favours us. It is this want that makes 
his books painfully oppressive to us—the want of either breadth, depth, 
or dignity. We know precisely “ what we may get.” There is unmis- 
takeably great cleverness, amounting even to masterly knack of treat- 
ment, and a ready, lucid manner of presenting a character as it were at 
every angle or corner of it, yet without giving the least glimpse of the 
real heart. Mr. Yates is a stranger to smiles and tears alike, and alto- 
gether we are forced to infer from his novels that life must seem to him 
avery paltry “ Vanity Fair.” Certainly his notions of love are not 
very tender or very high, since, on his own part, he writes of Lord 
Ticehurst, in his latest novel, after this strain: “ He lived in a loose 
set, and it did not arise from conscientious scruples that he had not 
‘tried it on’ that Grace Lambert should become his mistress.... He 
did mot take this step because he knew it would be useless, because he 
knew any such offer would be ignominiously rejected, that he would be 
spurned from the door, and never permitted again to be in the society 
of the girl whom he really loved. ‘There was only one way out of it—to 
offer her marriage. And then the question came, ‘ Did he read//y love 
her sufficiently for ¢a/?’” One does not need to sail over the whole 
ocean to know what it ts like; this is a faithful specimen in little of 
Mr. Yates’ hard, wxzemotional mode of treatment. It has only one 
recommendation, that it truly expresses, and harmonizes with, his 
general view of life, which is far enough from elevated. 

The men in his novel are all betting and racing men, and the 
women more or less belong to that unwomanly order—women of the 
world ; and although there is a kind of plot cleverly wrought out, we do 
not, for reasons already hinted at, deem it prudent to outline the story. 
It is not lightened up by the slightest gleam of a pure, unselfish pre- 
sence, nor are its hard, stucco-like lines relieved by a truly human, tender 
touch; the only act that excites the least movement of admiration 
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being Grace Lambert’s conduct in leaving her husband, though even 
then she had taken care to bargain with Mrs. Bloxam to take her 
in again before she did so. Lord Sandilands is a rouéd, and Gilbert 
Lloyd is a scapegrace. Now, doubtless, there are many such people, 
but we maintain that the world could not go on were it exclu- 
sively made up of such, and that Mr. Edmund Yates, with his practised 
pen, was in duty bound to shew us those other people by and through 
whom society and Providence are alike enabled to tolerate the types of 
men and women he has powerfully, but coarsely and imperfectly, pour- 
trayed. If he will attempt this:in his next work, his special knowledge 
need not be lost, but we may not know quite so well ‘what we may 
get,” and yet, in a truer and deeper sense, we will, in all likelihood, 
know better “what we may get” ever afterwards, and that without any 
sacrifice of interest. 

“Stone Edge” is a genuine work of art. The artificial conditions 
which Mr. Yates can read so cleverly in relation to human motive and 
calculation (for affection with him really seems unimportant), and which 
yet combine to hide from him the real substance of a character, have no 
place in “Stone Edge,” because it deals faithfully with a primitive 
time. The consequence is, that character is presented to us in rough 
unhewn blocks, from which we have, so to say, to retire a little distance 
before we can take-in its true contour and realize the wonderful com- 
manding beauty of line and colour. And just as the sweetest wild- 
flowers nestle in crannies of great rocks, so we have here some of the 
subtlest and most subduing touches of feminine faithfulness and silent, 
patient endurance. Of course the uninvolved simplicity of such forms of 
life renders the portraiture of contrasted characters the easier, inasmuch 
as those points which are most individual are likewise the most promi- 
nent; the restraint which artificial life imposes, and which tends to assi- 
milate men to each other in outward traits, being wholly unknown or 
unregarded. But there is a peculiar fascination about those simple 
intense feelings which almost overlip expression, and yet never seem to 
waste themselves, settling with such touching, overcoming pathos in 
those quiet, homely words, like some great quaint picture of an old 
master set in a rude unpolished framework. Old Nathan’s remarks on 
Bessy Broom’s death is perhaps as fine a piece of simple, unimpas- 
sioned pathos as we have read; and the book contains some of the 
shrewdest country-talk as well as some of the freshest love-making. ‘The 
characters are almost perfect in conception, and are skilfully painted ; 
while the novel as a whole bears testimony to the fact that to be so 
natural that we may know “what we may get,” is not necessarily synony- 
mous with being uninteresting. 

‘““The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People” slightly loses 
interest by the title-page too decisively letting us into the secret of 
‘‘what we may get.” Madame Schwartz has gained great fame in 
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Sweden, and this is, perhaps, the best of her novels as regards com- 
pleteness and ingenuity. But then it was written with a purpose; and 
as novels with a purpose do not take the English taste, it might have 
been well had the translator given it a title which would not have sacri- 
ficed any interest by showing on the face of it that it was a story 
directed against aristocracy.. For there is exquisite work in this book. 
The plot is simple, but it is developed with the utmost skill; and 
though we have found fault with the title, the story itself is not guilty 
of letting us know “what we may get” till we get it. There is remark- 
able tact shown in the way in which the identity of Elin—whom the 
proud Count Hermann Romarhjerta, under stress of duty, is compelled 
to marry, because she heroically shields another’s fair fame—is kept dis- 
tinct from that of Stephana, who returns home as a wealthy American 
widow to get the best opportunities of tutoring the haughty Count to a 
nobler view of man’s vocation. The reader does wonder now and again 
whether this can be Elin, after all; but the author, like the bird, can 
circle round, and divert you most skilfully from her nest, till her own 
time comes. Stephana, we find at the end, is Elin. Never was nove- 
list’s secret better kept from the reader. Madame Schwartz handles her 
characters as freely as though they were puppets ; and though there is a 
little inconsistency, as in the portrait of the English baron, and in the 
conduct of Captain Martensen chiefly as it bears on the lesson of the book, 
the novel is full of freshness and interest, and well rewards a reading. 
And this the more especially that there is a pervading force of womanly 
purity which, working through the entanglements of weakness and wrong- 
doing, completely clears away such stagnant clouds as, in less skilful 
hands might to the end hang over a story like this, giving us refreshing 
glimpses of human nature, which, it must be confessed, however, are some- 
times of such a kind as tend somewhat to weaken the “ moral intention.” 

“‘Ethel’s Romance” is no doubt Miss Homersham’s first novel, 
and: has thus the advantage of which we spoke as thereby accruing. 
The work itself tells us with sufficient clearness that the author is 
young. But it tells us as clearly that she is highly gifted ; and lives 
familiar with lofty impulses and noble thoughts. The characters 
are distinctly marked—Ethel, with her soft, tender yieldingness, and 
Harriett Mayne, with her shrewd, almost blunt decision, standing 
out from the canvas the more clearly by force of contrast, while Lord 
Talbot and St. Clare are just about as different from each other. 
Langley and Justin Gresham are both good and individual, though in the 
minor characters here and there a touch of absorbing femininity makes it- 
self felt. The style is good, and bits of description are excellent, as of the 
“bowery hollow ” where St. Clare first meets Ethel sketching. There is a 
good, though simple plot, well and carefully worked out; and the author 
has followed a true instinct in throwing back on a former generation the 
movement of wrong-doing from which the pathetic interest of the 
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story chiefly arises. And yet it is precisely here that she errs in forcing 
upon us a decision in a most complicated case of motives and duty. 

It is, of course, the custom of society in the cases of those so unhap- 
pily mated as to be compelled to separate from each other to blame the 
woman ; but society’s decision is conventional, often short-sighted, and 
unjust; there being always much to be said on both sides, though 
society only practically hears what is said on the man’s side. Fiction 
should be just without judging—at all events, on such standards. Thus 
it may educate our sympathies, and lift them up from those chains of 
custom which “‘lie on them heavy as frost.” Miss Homersham paints 
Mrs. Lavaine as being far more sinned against than sinning from the 
first; and yet she charges somewhat harshly against her as the sinner. 
ONE we know did not so charge against a poor woman, whose case, on 
the face of it, was worse than that of the cruelly-wronged Mrs. Lavaine, 
whose husband admittedly was a selfish brute. Otherwise Miss Homer- 
sham’s novel is sweet and true, pleasant to read, and much of it worth 
remembering—the “ motif” being noble and élevated. 
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ANNE HEREFORD. 


e 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “East LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE NEW COMPANION, 


SOLITARY breakfast for me. Mr. Chandos remained in his 
room, nursing his foot; Lady Chandos was in hers. As I was 
eating it, Hill came in. 

“Will you transact a commission for my lady this morning, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

‘‘ With great pleasure,” I answered, starting up with alacrity, glad that 
they were going to give me something to do at last. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Well, it’s nothing that you need be in such a hurry for as to lose your 
breakfast,” grimly responded Hill. “ My lady is sick, Mr. Chandos is 
disabled, I can’t be spared; so we want you to go to Marden, and 
. make some inquiries.” 

“Oh yes; I will go anywhere. It is very dull here, by myself all 
day. Is it about Mrs. Penn ?” 

‘It is about Mrs. Penn,” returned Hill inher stiffest manner. ‘‘ You 
will have to see Mrs. Howard, the lady she referred to, and ask certain 
questions of her, which will be written down for you.” 

“Am I to go by train, Hill?” 

‘“‘ My lady would not send you alone by train. Her own carriage 
will be round by ten o’clock to convey you to Marden.” 

At ten the carriage drew up. I was quite ready for it. - Vain girl ! 
I had put on one of my prettiest dresses, and a white bonnet; my 
chestnut hair rippled back from my brow, and the pink flowers 
mingled with it. I had grown fairer than I was as a child, and my 
cheeks wore generally a soft bright colour. 

Stepping in, I was bowled away, in the same state that my lady 
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would have gone. The fine chariot had its handsome hammer-cloth, 
its baronet’s badge on the panels, its attendant servants. I was born 
to this social state, if I had not been brought up in it, and it was very 
delightful. The old lodge-keeper touched his hat to me as we passed 
through the gates to the smooth road. The sun was shining, the birds 
were singing, the leafy trees were dancing. 

“Now mind!” Hill had said to me. ‘All you have to do 
is to put by word of mouth these questions written down for you, 
and to take strict note of the answers, so as to report them 
accurately when you come back. They are but ordinary questions : 
or else you would not be sent. Be discreet, young lady, and don’t 
talk on your own score.” 

“I opened the paper and read over the questions as we went along. 
Simple queries, as Hfll had said; just such as are put when a depend- 
ent, whether lady or servant, is being engaged. The address given 
was “Mrs. Charles Howard, number nine, King Street, Marden.” 
And there the carriage drew up. Carrying the paper, I was shown 
up stairs to the drawing-rooms, sending in my name—“ Miss Here- 
ford.” 

Handsome rooms, two communicating. A lady, very much dressed 
in elaborate morning costume, rose to receive me. I found it was 
Mrs. Howard, and entered upon my queries. 

They were most satisfactorily answered. A higher character than 
she gave to Mrs. Penn could not be tendered. Mrs. Penn was faithful, 
_ good, discreet, and trustworthy; very capable in all ways, and invalu- 
able in a sick room. Her regret at parting with her was great, but 
she, Mrs. Howard, was going to Brussels on a long visit to her married 
daughter, and it would be inconvenient to take Mrs. Penn. She should 
be so glad to see her settled elsewhere comfortably, before leaving 
England. 

So voluble was Mrs. Howard, saying ten times more than she need 
have said, that I could not get in a word. I should have liked her 
better had she been less flourishing in speech, and not worn quite so 
many otnaments. As soon as I could speak, I asked if I might see 
Mrs. Penn, such having been Hill’s instructions to me, in case the 
references proved satisfactory. 

Mrs. Howard rang for her, and she came in. She wore a bright 
violet gown of some soft material; her red hair was disposed in waving 
bands low on her forehead and taken back underneath her cap. Had 
I seen her anywhere in my past life? The expression of her full face 
when her eyes were turned on me seemed so familiar; striking upon 
the mind like something we may have seen in a dream; but when J 
examined her features I could not trace in them any remembrance. 
Perhaps I was mistaken. We do see faces that resemble others as we 
go through life. 
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So, things proving satisfactory, Mrs. Penn was desired to proceed at 
once by train to Chandos. And was engaged. 

On the following Monday morning, as I was seated alone in the oak 
parlour, Mrs. Penn came in, her bonnet and shawl on. She had been 
out of doors. 

“T don’t know what your grim old butler will say to me, but I have 
forestalled him with the postman,” she began, without any other greeting. 
“Unless I take a turn for ten minutes in the open air of a morning, I 
feel stifled for the day: the postman came up while I was in the 
broad walk, and I took the letters from him. Only two,” sHe continued, 
tegarding the addresses in a free and easy sort of manner scarcely 
becoming her position. ‘‘ Both foreign letters,” she went on in a run- 
ning comment. ‘One is for Harry Chandos, Esquire ; the other for 
Miss Hereford. ‘That is yourself, I think.” 

‘“J am Miss Hereford.” 

“It 1s a pretty name,” she observed, looking at me: “ almost as 
pretty as you are. Do you remember in the school history of England 
we are told of the banishment of Lord Hereford by his sovereign, and 
how it broke his heart? Is your Christian name as pretty ?” 

‘““Tt is Anne.” 

“Anne Hereford! <A nice name altogether. Where do your friends 
live?” 

Instead of answering, I rose and rang the bell for the butler; who 
came in. 

“The letters are here, Hickens,” I said, putting the one for Mr. 
Chandos in his hand, while I kept mine. Hickens, with a dubious air, 
looked alternately at me, and the letters, as if wondering how they came 
there. I explained. 

‘‘ Mrs. Penn brought them in. She tells me she met the postman in 
the broad walk, and took them from him.” 

‘‘ Please to let the man bring the letters to the house, ma’am, should 
you meet him again,” Hickens respectfully observed, turning to Mrs. 
Penn. ‘“ My lady never allows any one to take them from the post- 
man: he brings them into the hall, and delivers them into my hand. 
Miss Emily, when she was at home, once took them from the man in 
the grounds, and my lady was very much displeased with her. Her 
ladyship is exceedingly strict in the matter.” 

‘‘ How particular they seem about their letters 1» exclaimed Mrs, 
Penn in an undertone, as Hickens departed with his master’s. 

‘‘Many families are so. Mr. Paler was worse than this, for he 
always liked to take the letters from the facteur himself.” 

‘‘Who is Mr. Paler?” she questioned. 

‘“‘T have been living as governess in his family in Paris. Mrs. Penn, 
may I ask you whether I left a handkerchief at Mrs. Howard's the day 
I went there?” 
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‘Not that I know of. I did not hear of it. Have you lost one?” 

“Yes; one that I valued, for it was embroidered for me by a dear 
friend. I know I had it in the carriage in going to Marden, but I 
remember nothing of it subsequently. When I got home I reseed it.” 

“You most likely dropped . in stepping out of the carnage.” 

“Yes; I fear so.” 

She quitted the room with a remark that her time was up. I opened 
my letter, which was in Emily de Mellissie’s handwriting ; and read as 
follows : 


“The idea of your making all this fuss! Though I suppose it is 
mamma’s fault, not yours. She is neither poison nor a tiger, and there- 
fore will not do the house irretrievable damage. It’s not my fault if 
Alfred has taken this gastric fever, and I am detained here. I'd rather 
be in the wilds of Africa, I do assure you, scampering over the sandy 
desert on a mad pony, than condemned to be pent up in sick-chambers. 
Fancy what itis! Alfred reduced to a skeleton, in his bed on alter- 
nate days, taking nothing but //sene, and that sort of slops, and lament- 
ing that he won’t get over it: Madame de Mellissie in Aer bed, groaning 
under an agonizing attack of sciatica; and I doing duty between the 
two. It’s dreadful. I should come off to Chandos to-morrow, and 
leave them till they were better, but that the world would call me hard- 
hearted, and any other polite name it could lay its tongue'to. Every 
second day he seems nearly as well as I am, and says I shall start for 
Chandos on the next. When the next comes, there he is, down again 
‘with fever. And that is my present fate !—which is quite miserable 
enough without your reproaching me for being thoughtless, and all the 
rest of it. How I should get through the dreary days but for some 
novels and a few callers, I don’t know ; but the novels are not exciting, 
and the visitors are stupid. Paris is empty just now, and as dull as a 
dungeon. Don’t go worrying me with any more letters reflecting on 
my ‘ prudence,’ or I shall send them back to you. If mamma orders 
you to write, tell her plainly that you won’t. Pray who is Anne Here- 
ford that she should be allowed to disturb the peace of Chandos? 
Indeed, Harry, she is zobody / and you need not stand on ceremony 
with her. I am sorry that her staying there just now should be so very 
inconvenient—as you hint that it iss Mamma has a great dislike to 
have people in the house, I know; but the leaving her was really not 
my fault, as you ought to see. I will be over as soon as I can, for my 
own sake—you cannot form an idea what it is here, no soirées going 
on, no anything—and relieve you of her. But if you really cannot 
allow her to remain until then, the shortest way will be to let her go to 
Nulle. 

‘“‘ Love to mamma, and believe me, ever your affectionate sister, 

| “EMILY DE MELLISSIE.” 
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I read nearly to the end before suspecting that the letter was not 
meant forme. I had supposed it to be the answer to the one I des- 
patched to Emily on the previous Friday. Some one else—as it would 
appear—had despatched one also, remonstrating at the inconvenience 
my presence caused at Chandos. 

With a face that was burning in its every lineament—with hands 
that trembled as they closed—with a heart that felt half sick with 
shame—I started up. That very moment I would write word to 
Madame de Mellissie that I was quitting Chandos; and to Miss 
Barlieu, to say I was coming. In the midst of which paroxysm there 
entered Mr. Chandos, between Hickens and a stick. 

He sat down in an arm-chair, wishing me good moming. When the 
man had gone I advanced to him with the open letter. 

“This letter must be intended for you, I think, Mr. Chandos, although 
it was addressed to me. It is from Madame Alfred de Mellissie.” 

“Just so,” he said, taking it, and handing me the one he himself held. 
““This I presume is for you, as it begins ‘My dear Anne Hereford.’ 
Emily has betrayed her characteristic heedlessness, in sending my letter 
to you, and yours to me.” 

He ran his eyes over the note, and then called to me. I stood look- 
ing from the window. 

‘‘ Have you read this ?” 

““Every word. Until I came to my own name, I never suspected 
that it was not written for me. Iam very sorry, Mr. Chandos; but I 
hope you will not blame me: indeed it was done inadvertently.” 

“So am I sorry,” he answered, in a joking sort of tone, as if he would 
pass the matter over lightly. ‘‘ Emily’s letters ought to be preserved 
in the British Museum.” 

Before he could say more Hill came in, and began talking with him 
in an undertone, looking crossly at me. Of course it drove me away. 
I went to the portico, and read my letter. 


““My DEAR ANNE HEREFORD, 


““You need not trouble yourself at all about being what you 
call ‘an encumbrance’ at Chandos, but just make yourself contented 
until I can come over. Mamma and my brother ought to be glad to 
have you there, for they are mured up alone from year’s end to year’s 
end. Keep out of their way as much as possible, so as not to annoy 
them. ‘Yours sincerely, 


‘EMILY DE MELLISSIE. 


‘“P.S.—Of course you might go to Miss Barlieu’s, if Lady Chandos 
deems it expedient that you should.” 


A fine specimen of contradiction the note presented. I folded it 
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and went up stairs, one determination strong upon me—to depart for 
Nulle. , 

Mrs. Penn was standing at the corndor-window. She was dressed 
handsomely, this new companion: a gray silk robe, a gold chain, a 
pretty blonde-lace cap, mingling with her nearly scarlet hair, valuable 
rings on her fingers. Just as I took likes and dislikes when a child, 
so I took them still. And I did not like Mrs. Penn. 

“T cannot divest myself of the notion that I have met you before, 
Mrs. Penn,” I said. ‘ But I am unable to recollect where.” 

‘“*T can tell you,” she answered. ‘“ You were at school at Nulle, and 
attended the English Protestant Church. It was there you and I used 
to see each other.” 

‘“‘ There ?” I repeated incredulously, thinking she must be wrong. 

‘“ Yes, there,” said Mrs. Penn. ‘I was staying in the town for some 
weeks two or three years ago; I remembered your face again here 
directly, though you have grown much. You were wont to study my 
face nearly as much as you studied your prayer-book. I used to wonder 
what you found in me to admire.” 

Throw my recollection back as I would, I could not connect the 
face before me with my associations of Nulle. It certainly might have 
been there that we met—and indeed why should she say so, were it 
not P—but it did not seem to be. As to the looking off the prayer- 
book part, I was sure that there could not have been much of that, 
the English governess always watched us so sharply. 

** Did you know the Miss Barlieus, Mrs. Penn ?” 

“Only by sight ; I had no acquaintance with them. Quite old maids 
they are.” 

‘‘They are kind, good women,” I broke out indignantly, and Mrs. 
Penn laughed. 

‘‘Somewhat careless withal, are they not? I think that was exem- 
plified in the matter relating to Miss Chandos.” 

I could not answer. The whole blame had lain with Emily, but I 
did not choose to say that to Mrs. Penn. She was turning her gold. 
chain round and round her finger, and when she spoke again her voice 
had dropped to a low tone. 

‘“‘ Do you believe in ghosts, Miss Hereford ?” 

‘Ghosts ?” I echoed, astonished at the question. 

‘“‘Ghosts,” she repeated. ‘‘ Do you believe that the dead come again ?’”” 

“When I see any ghosts I will tell you whether I believe in them or 
not,” I said jokingly. ‘‘ Up to the present time it has not been my 
good fortune to fall in with any.” 

‘““It is said,” she proceeded, looking round with caution, “that a 
ghost haunts Chandos. Have you not seen any strange sights P” 

“No indeed. It would very much astonish me to see such—if by 
‘strange sights’ you mean ghosts.” 
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‘*T saw one once,” she said. 

“‘Mrs. Penn !” 

“A lady died in a house where I was staying; died almost suddenly. 
If ever I saw anything in my life, I saw her after she was in her Brave: 
vou look at me with incredulity.” 

“‘I cannot fancy that a real genuine ghost was ever seen. I am 
aware that strange tales are told—and believed: but I think they are 
but tales of the imagination.” 

“In speaking of strange tales do you allude to Chandos ?” 

“‘ Certainly not. I spoke of the world in general.” 

“You take me up sharply. Nevertheless, strange tales are whispered 
of Chandos. On a moonlight night, as report runs, the spirit of Sir 
Thomas may be seen in the walks.” 

‘Does it swim over from India to take its promenade?” I mock- 
ingly asked. 

“You are thinking of the present baronet : he is not dead : I spoke of 
the late one. Look out some of these light nights, will you, and tell me 
whether you see anything. I cannot; for the available windows of 
the east wing do not face this way. They say he takes exercise in 
the pine walk.” 

‘Did you say Sir Thomas’s ghost, Mrs. Penn?” I asked laughing. 

“The world says so. I hear that some of the maids here, seeing 
the sight, have arrived at the notion that it is only Mr. Harry Chandos 
given to come out of his room at night and take moonlight promenades.” 

There was a ball in the window-seat, and I tossed it with indifference. 
She had got hold of the wrong story, and it was not my place to set 
her right. Hill came up, saying Mr. Chandos wished to speak to me ; 
but I did not hurry down. 

I had made my mind up to borrow sufficient money of him to take 
me to Nulle, and was trying to call up courage to ask it. His leg was 
upon a rest when I went in, and he leaned back in his chair reading a 
hewspaper. 

‘“‘T want to speak to you, Miss Hereford.” 

“And I—wanted—to speak to you, sir, if you please,” I said re- 
solutely, in spite of my natural hesitation. 

“Very well. Place aux dames. You shall have the first word.” 

It appeared, however, that Lizzy was to have that. She came in at 
the moment, asked leave to speak, and began a recital of a second visit 
She had paid the gipsies the previous night, in which she had accused 
them of having attacked Mr. Chandos. The recital was along one 
and delivered curiously, very fast and in one tone, just as if she were 
repeating from a book, and imparting the idea that it had been learnt 
by heart. She wound up with saying the gipsies quitted the common 
in the night ; and therefore no doubt could remain that one of the 
women had been the assailant. Mr. Chandos regarded her keenly. 
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“Lizzy Dene, what is your motive for pursuing these gipsies in the 
way you do? Noone accuses them but you.” 

“ Motive, sir?” returned the woman. 

‘*Ay; motive,” he pointedly said. ‘I shall begin to suspect that 
you know more about the matter than you would like made public. I 
think it is you to whom we must look for an explanation, not the 
gipsies.” 

Did you ever see a pale face turn to a glowing, fiery red ?—the scar- 
let of confusion, if not of guilt? So turned Lizzy’s, to my utter amaze- 
ment, and I think to that of her master. Could she have had anything 
to do with the attack upon him? She stammered forth a few depre- 
catory words, that, in suspecting the gipsies, she had only been actuated 
by the wish to serve Mr. Chandos, and backed out of the parlour. 

Backed out to find herself confronted by a tall, swarthy man, who had 
made his way into the hall without the ceremony of knocking for admit- 
tance. He was one of the gipsies. Lizzy Dene gave a half shriek and 
flew away, and the man came inside the room, fixing his piercing eyes 
upon those of Mr. Chandos. 

“It has been told to me this morning that you and your people 
accuse us of having assaulted you,” he began, without prelude. 
‘** Master, I have come back ten miles to set it nght.” 

“J have not accused you,” said Mr. Chandos. ‘ The assault upon 
me—if it can be called such—proceeded from a woman; but I have 
no more cause to suspect that it was one of your women, than I have 
to suspect any other woman in the wide world.” 

‘Twas none of ours, master. We was ’camped upon your common, 
and you let us stop there unmolested ; some lords of the soil dnve us 
off ere we can pitch our tent, hunt us away as they'd hunt a hare. 
You didn’t; you spoke kind to us, more than once in passing; and 
we'd have protected you with our own lives, any one of us, had need 
been. Do you believe me, master ? ” 

The man’s voice was earnest, and he raised his honest eyes, fierce 
though they were, to Mr. Chandos, waiting for the question to be 
answered. 

“I do believe you.” 

‘*That’s well, then, and what I came back hoping to hear. But 
now, master, I’ll tell ye what I saw myself that same night. I was 
coming up toward this way, and you overtook me, riding fast. May be 
you noticed me, for I touched my hat.” 

‘‘T remember it,” said Mr. Chandos. 

“You rode in at the gates at a hand gallop; I could hear the 
horse’s hoofs in the silence of the evening. I met one of our fellows, 
and stopped to speak to him, which hindered me three or four minutes ; 
and—you know them trees to the left of the gate, master, with posts 
afore 'em ?” 
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“Well?” said Mr. Chandos, 

“There stood a woman there when I got up. She was taking off a 
gray cloak, and she folded it small and put it on her arm and walked 
away. Folks put on cloaks at night, instead of taking ’em off, was in 
my thoughts, and I looked after her.” 

‘Did you know her?” 

“TI never saw her afore. She was one in your condition of life, 
master, for her clothes were brave, and the rings glittered on her 
fingers. Next morning when we heard what had happened, we said she 
was the one. I have not seen her since. She seemed to be making 
for the railroad.” 

‘““Why did you not come and tell me this at the time ?” 

‘‘Nay, master, was it any business of mine? How did I know I 
should be welcome? ‘That’s all, sir.” 

‘Will you take some refreshment?” said Mr. Chandos. ‘“ You are 
welcome to it.” 

‘“‘ Master, I don’t need any.” 

The man, with a rude salute to me, turned and departed, and we 
saw him treading the gravel walk with a fearless step. Mr. Chandos 
turned to me with a smile. 

‘What do you think of all this ?” 

‘‘T am sure that the gipsies are innocent.” 

‘“‘T have been tolerably sure of that from the first, for I knew that 
their interest did not lie in making an, enemy of me; rather the con- 
trary; what puzzles me, is Lizzy Dene’s manner. But let us return 
to the matter we were interrupted in, Miss Hereford. Go on with what 
you were about to say.” 

Very shrinkingly I began, standing close to him, giving him a sketch 
of the circumstances (Mrs. Paler’s tardy payment) that caused me to be 
without money ; and asking him to lend me a trifle: just enough to 
take me back to Nulle. About a guinea, I thought, or a guinea and a 
half: I had a few shillings left still) Mr. Chandos seemed highly 
amused, smiling in the most provoking way. 

“ Does Mrs. Paler really owe you thirty guineas ?” 

“Yes, sir. It is half a year’s salary.” 

‘‘Then I think she ought to pay you.” 

“Will you lend me the tnifle, sir?” 

‘No. Not for the purpose you name. I will lend you as much as 
you like to put in your pocket: but not to take you to Nulle.” 

‘“‘T must go, sir. At least I must go somewhere. And I only know 
the Miss Barlieus in all the world.” 

‘‘ You wish to go because, in consequence of Emily’s letter, you are 
deeming yourself an encumbrance at Chandos ?” 

I made no answer in words: the colour that flushed into my cheeks 
was all-sufficient. 
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“Let me speak to you confidentially,” he said, taking my hand in 
his ; ‘‘for a few minutes we will understand each other as friends. I 
am grieved that Emily’s carelessness should have been the cause of 
annoyance to you; my mother will be sadly vexed when I tell her; 
but you must now listen to the explanation. There are certain family 
reasons which render it inexpedient for a stranger to be located at 
Chandos; even Emily herself would not at all times be welcome. 
Emily left you here. As the days went on, and we heard nothing from 
her, my mother desired me to write and inquire when she would be 
over, and to reprove her thoughtlessness in leaving you at Chandos, 
when she knew why it was more expedient that we should be alone. I 
simply wrote what my mother desired me; no more ; and this letter of 
Emily’s to-day is the answer to it. Now you have the whole gist of the 
affair. But I must ask you fully to understand that it is not to you 
personally my mother has an objection; on the contrary, she likes 
you ; the objection applies to amy one, save its regular inmates, who 
may be at Chandos. Did a royal princess offer a visit here, she would 
be equally unwelcome. Do you understand this?” 

“Quite so. But, understanding it, I can only see the more neces- 
sity for my leaving.” 

‘“‘ And where would you go?” 

“To Nulle. To the Miss Barlieu’s.” | 

“No; that would not do,” he said. ‘Emily has left you here 
under our charge, and we cannot part with you, except to her. You 
said you must be guided by mein your reading; you must be guided 
by me also in this.” 

“TI should only be too willing under happier circumstances. But 
you cannot imagine how uncomfortable is the feeling of knowing that I 
am intruding here in opposition to the wish of Lady Chandos.” 

‘““Lady Chandos does not blame you for it; be assured of that. 
And I can tell you my mother has other things to think of just now 
than of you—or Emily either. Will you try and make yourself con- 
tented ?” 

‘You must please not say any more, Mr. Chandos. If I had no- 
where else to go to, it would be a different thing; but I have Miss 
Barlieu’s house.” 

‘‘ And suppose you had not that? Would you make vous con- 
tented and stay?” 

“Yes,” I said, rashly. 

“Then be happy from this moment. Miss Barlieu’s house is a 
barred one to you at present.” 

Something like a leap of joy seemed to take my heart. His tone 
of truth was not to be mistaken. 

“Lady Chandos had a note from Miss Annette on Saturday. Amidst 
other news it contained the unpleasant tidings that fever had broken 
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out at Nulle; one of their young ladies had been seized with it and 
was lying very ill; and another was sickening.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chandos !” 

“So you see we should not allow you to go there just now. Neither 
would the Miss Barlieus receive you. As my mother observed, that 
news settled the question.” 

I remained silent: in my shock and perplexity. 

‘“‘ Fever seems to be busy this autumn,” he remarked carelessly. “It 
isin this neighbourhood ; it is in Paris; it is in Nulle: and probably 
In a great many more places.” 

“ But, Mr. Chandos! What am I to do?” 

“There is only one thing that you can do—or that Lady Chandos 
would allow you to do; and that is, stay here. Not another word, 
Miss Hereford. You can’t help yourself, you know,” he added, laugh- 
ing; “ and we are happy to have you.” 

“But the objection that Lady Chandos feels to having any one ?” 

‘“ Ah well—you will not be a dangerous visitor. If the worst came 
to the worst, we should have to enlist you on our side, and make you 
take a vow of fidelity to Chandos and its interests.” 

He was speaking in a laughing, joking way, so that one could not 
tell whether his words were jest or earnest. Still they were curious 
ones. 

‘‘That is the situation, young lady. You can’t help yourself, you see, 
if you would. How much money will you have ?” 

“Oh, sir, none. I do not require it, if I am not to go. I wish—as 
I am to stay here—I could make myself useful to some one.” 

“So you can; you can be useful to me. I will constitute you my 
head-nurse and walking companion. I shall use your shoulder at will 
until my foot has its use again. Take care I don’t tire you out.” 

He had kept my hand in his all that while, and now he gazed 
directly into my eyes with those deep blue, speaking ones of his. A 
thrill of rapture ran through me, and I never asked myself wherefore. 
Could it be that I was learning to love Mr. Chandos ? 

I sat in the oak-parlour through the live-long day; I had nowhere 
else to sit but in my bedroom. Dangerous companionship !—that of 
an attractive man like Mr. Chandos. 

Calling Hickens to his aid in the afternoon, he went slowly up to 
the apartments of Lady Chandos, and I saw no more of him until din- 
ner-time. Meanwhile I wrote a long letter to Miss Annette, expressing 
my great sympathy with the illness amidst the schoolgirls, and begging 
her to write to me, and also to let me know the very instant that the 
house should be safe again, for that I wanted to come to it. 

In the evening Mr. Chandos, his lamp at his elbow, read aloud from 
2 volume of Tennyson. I worked. Never had poetry sounded so sweet 
before; never will it sound sweeter; and when I went up-stairs to bed 
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that melodious measure, and that still more melodious voice, yet rang 
in my ears. 

To bed, but not to rest. What was the matter with me? I know, 
not, but I could not sleep. Tossing and turning from side to side, now 
a line of the poems would recur to me: now would rise up the face of 
Mr. Chandos; now the remembrance of Lady Chandos’s vexation at 
my being there. As the clock struck one, I rose from my uneasy bed, 
determined to try what walking about the chamber would do. Pulling 
the blind aside, I paused to look out on the lovely night, its clear atmo- 
sphere and its shining stars nearly as bright as day. 

Why !—was I awake? or was I dreaming? ‘There, under shade of 
the thick trees, keeping close to them, as if not wishing to be seen, but 
all too plain to me, nevertheless, paced Mr. Chandos, wrapped in a 
large over-coat. What had become of his lame foot? That he walked 
slowly, as one does who is weak, there was no denying, but still he did 
not walk dame. Did, or would, a state of somnambulancy cause a dis 
abled limb to recover temporary service and strength? Every sense I 
possessed, every reason, answered No. As I gazed at the sight, with 
bewildered brain and beating heart, Mrs. Penn’s words flashed over me, 
that it was the ghost of the dead Sir Thomas which was said to haunt 
the groves of Chandos. 

Could it be? Was I looking at a real ghost? We all know how 
susceptible the brain is to superstition in the lonely midnight hours, and 
I succumbed in that moment to an awful terror. Don’t laugh at me. 
With 4 smothered cry, I flew to the bed, leaped in, and covered my 
face with the bedclothes. 

One idea was uppermost amid the many that crowded on me. If 
that was indeed the spirit of Sir Thomas, he must have died a younger 
man than I supposed, and have borne a great likeness to his son, Harry 
Chandos. 

The morning's bright sun dispelled all ghostly illusions, I went out 
of doors as soon as I got down, just for a run along the broad walk and 
back again. At the corner, where the angle hid the house, I came upon 
Mrs. Penn and the postman, only a few yards off. She had stopped 
him to look at the addresses of the letters he was bringing. The sight 
sent me back again; but not before she turned and saw me. Not only 
did the action appear to me dishonourable—one I could not have coun- 
tenanced—but some instinct seemed to say that Mrs. Penn was unjusti- 
fiably prying into the affairs of the Chandos family. 

As Hickens took the letters from the man in the hall, Mrs. Penn 
came into the oak-parlour. I was pouring out my coffee then. 

“JT am quite in despair,” she exclaimed, flinging herself into a chair, 
with short ceremony. ‘These three days have I been expecting news 
of an invalid friend; and it does not come ; I hope and trust she is not 
dead !” 
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‘* Perhaps she is unable to write?” 

‘She is. I said/news of her; not from her. When I saw the post- 
man come in at the gates just now, hope rose up within me, and I ran 
to meet him. But hope was false. The man brought me no letter, 
nothing but disappointment.” 

I am not sure but I must have had a wicked heart about that time. 
Instead of feeling sympathy with Mrs. Penn and her sick friend, a sort 
of doubt came over me, that she was only saying this to excuse her 
having stopped the postman. She untied the strings of her black lace 
bonnet, and rose, saying she supposed breakfast would be ready by the 
time she got up stairs. 

‘Mrs. Penn,” I interposed, taking a sudden resolution to speak, ‘‘ was 
that a joke of yours yesterday, about Sir Thomas Chandos ?” 

‘‘About his ghost, do you mean? It was certainly not my joke. 
Why ?” 

‘“Nothing. I have been thinking about it.” 

“I don’t tell you the ghost comes; but I should watch if I had the 
opportunity. The shutters in the front of the east wing are unfortunately 
fastened down with iron staples. I conclude—I conclude,” repeated 
Mrs. Penn, slowly and thoughtfully—“ as a precaution against the look- 
ing out of Mrs. Chandos.” 

‘“‘T dare say it is the greatest nonsense in the world. A ghost! People 
have grown wise now.” 

‘‘I dare say it may be nonsense,” she rejoined. ‘“ But for one thing I 
should heartily say it is nothing else.” 

‘“‘ And that one thing, Mrs. Penn?” 

‘IT will not disclose it to you, Anne Hereford. The report is com- 
mon enough in the neighbourhood. Inquire of any of the petty shop- 
keepers in the hamlet, and you will find it tobe so. They will tell you 
that rumours have been afloat for a long while that Sir Thomas may be 
seen at night in the pine walk.” 

She quitted the room as she spoke, leaving on my mind a stronger 
impression than ever that I had met her somewhere in my lifetime, had 
talked with her, and she with me. There was in her manner an uncon- 
scious familiarity rarely indulged in save from old acquaintanceship. It 
was strange that she and Mr. Chandos should both strike on chords of 
my memory. Chords that would not be traced. 

They were fortunate in this new companion. Gathering a word from 
one and another, I heard she was thoroughly efficient. And they made 
much of her, treating her essentially as a lady. She went out in the 
carriage with Mrs. Chandos ; she talked to Mr. Chandos as an equal ; 
she patronized me. But a whisper floated through the house that the 
only one who did not take kindly to her was Mrs. Chandos. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TELEGRAPHING FOR A PHYSICIAN. 


SOME uncomfortable days passed on. Uncomfortable in one sense. 
Heaven knows I was happy enough, for the society of Mr. Chandos had 
become all too dear, and in it I was basking away the golden hours. 
Looking back now, I cannot sufficiently blame myself. Not for staying 
at Chandos ; I could not help that ; but for allowing my heart to yield 
unresistingly to the love. How could I suppose it would end? Alas! 
that was what I never so much as thought of: the present was becoming 
too much of an Elysium for me to look questioningly beyond it ; it was 
as a very haven of sweet and happy rest. 

With some of the other inmates, things seemed to be anything but 
easy. Lady Chandos was still invisible ; and, by what I could gather, 
growing daily worse. Mr. Chandos, his lameness better, looked bowed 
down with a weight of apprehensive care. Hill was in a state of fume 
and fret; and the women servants, meeting in odd corners, spoke whis- 
peringly of the figure that nightly haunted Chandos. 

What astonished me more than anything was, that no medical man 
was called in to Lady Chandos. Quite unintentionally, without being 
able to help myself, I overheard a few words spoken between Hill and 
Mr. Chandos. That Lady Chandos was dangerously ill, and medical 
aid an absolute necessity, appeared indisputable; and yet it seemed 
they did not dare to summons it. It was a riddle unfathomable. The 
surgeon came still to Mr. Chandos every day. What would have been 
easier than for him to go up to Lady Chandos? He never did, however ; 
he was not asked to doso. Day after day he would say, ‘‘ How is Lady 
Chandos ?” and Mr. Chandos’s reply would be, ‘“‘ Much the same.” 

The omission struck also on Mrs. Penn. One day, when she had come 
into my chamber uninvited, she spoke of it abruptly, looking full in my 
face, in her keen way. 

“ How 1s it they don’t have a doctor to her?” 

“‘ What is the use of asking me, Mrs. Penn? I cannot tell why they 
don’t.” 

“Do you never hear Mr. Chandos say why ?” 

“Never. At the beginning of her illness, he said his mother knew 
how to treat herself, and that she had a dislike to doctors. 

““There’s more in it than that, I think,” returned Mrs. Penn. ‘ That 
surly Hill won’t answera single question. All I get out of her is, ‘ My 
lady’s no better.’ Mrs. Chandos goes into the west wing most days, but 
she is as close as Hill. The fact is—it is very unfortunate, but Mrs. 
Chandos appears to have taken a dislike to me.” 

‘* Taken a dislike to you ?” 
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Mrs. Penn nodded. ‘And not a word upon any subject, save the 
merest conversational trifles, will she speak. But I have my own opinion 
of Lady Chandos'’s illness : if I am right, their reticence is accounted 
for. I think the malady is not bodily, but mental; and that they, in 
consequence, keep her in seclusion. Poor woman! She has had 
enough trouble to drive her mad.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Penn! Mad!” 

“I mean what I say.” 

“But did you not have an interview with her when you came ?” 

“Yes, a short one. Harry Chandos was sitting with her, and went 
out, after a few words to me, staying in the next room. It seemed to 
me that she was impatient to have him back again: any way, she cut 
the meeting very short. I am bound to say that she appeared collected 
then.” 

Mrs. Penn lifted her hand, glittering with rings, to her brow as she 
spoke, and pushed slightly back her glowing hair. Her face looked 
troubled—that kind of trouble that arises from perplexity. 

“ Allowing it to be as you fancy, Mrs. Penn, they would surely have 
a doctor to her. Any medical man, if requested, would keep the 
secret.” 

“Ah! it’s not altogether that, I expect,” returned Mrs. Penn, in a 
tone of significance. ‘ You would keep it, and I would keep it, as in- 
mates of the family ; and yet you see how jealously we are excluded. I 
suspect the true motive is, that they dare not risk the revelations she 
might make.” 

‘* What revelations ?” 

“You do not, perhaps, know it, Miss Hereford, but there is a sword 
hanging over the Chandos family,” she continued, dropping her voice to 
awhisper. “An awful sword. It is suspended bya hair; and a chance 
word of betrayal might cause it to fall. Of that chance word the Chan- 
doses live in dread. Lady Chandos, if she be really insane, might 
drop it.” 

“Over which of them ?” I exclaimed, in dismay. 

“T had rather not tell you which. It hes over them all, so to say. 
It is that, beyond question, which keeps Sir Thomas in India’: when the 
blow comes, he can battle with it better there than at home. They lie 
under enough disgrace as it is: they will lie under far greater then.” 

“They appear to be just those quiet, unpretending, honourable 
people who could not invoke disgrace. They—surely you cannot be 
alluding to Miss Chandos’s runaway marriage!” I broke off, as the 
thought occurred to me. 

“Tush ! Runaway marriages are as good as others for what I see,” 
avowed Mrs. Penn, with careless creed. ‘‘I question if Miss Chandos 
even knows of the blow that fell on them. I tell you, child, it was a 
fearful one. It killed old Sir Thomas; it must be slowly killing Lady 
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Chandos. Do you not observe how they seclude themselves from the 
world ” 

“They might have plenty of visitors if they chose.” 

“ They don’t have them. Any one in the secret would wonder if 
they did. Looking back, there’s the disgrace that has fallen; looking 
forward, there’s the ternble blow that has yet to fall.” 

“What is the nature of the disgrace ?—-what is the blow ?” 

Mrs. Penn shook her head resolutely. ‘‘ I am unable to tell you, for 
two reasons. It is not my place to reveal private troubles of the family 
sheltering me ; and its details would not be meet for a young lady’s ears. 
Ill doings generally leave their consequences behind them—as they have 
here. Harry Chandos——” 

“‘ There is no ill-doing attaching to 4zm,” I interrupted, a great deal 
too eagerly. 

A smile of derision parted the lips of Mrs. Penn. I saw that it must 
be one of two things—Harry Chandos was not a good man, or else 
Mrs. Penn disliked him. 

“You don’t know,” she said. “ And if you did, Harry Chandos can 
be nothing to you.” 

Her light eyes were turned on me with a searching look, and my 
cheeks went into a red heat. Mrs. Penn gathered her conclusions. 

“ Child,” she impressively said, ‘if you are acquiring any liking for 
Harry Chandos, ds-acquire it. Put the thought of him far from you. 
That he may be a pleasant man in intercourse, I grant; but he must 
not become too pleasant to you, or to any other woman. Never waste 
your heart on a man who cannot marry.” 

“‘ Cannot 4e marry ?” 

“No. But I am saying more than IJ ought,” she suddenly added. 
‘‘We get led on unconsciously in talking, and one word brings out 
another.” 

I could have boxed her ears in my vexation. Never, never had the 
idea of marrying Mr. Chandos crossed my mind ; no, not in the wildest 
dream of dreams. I was a poor dependent governess ; he was the pre- 
sumptive heir to Sir Thomas Chandos. 

“‘ To return to what I was saying of Lady Chandos,” resumed Mrs. 
Penn. ‘“ Rely upon it, I am right: that she has been suddenly afflicted 
with insanity. There is no other way of accounting for the mystery 
attaching to that west wing.” 

I sat down to think when she left me. To think. Could it possibly 
be true, her theory ?—were there sufficient apparent grounds for it? 
My poor brain—bewildered with the strange events passing around on 
the surface or beneath the surface, this new supposition one of the 
strangest—was unable to decide. 

Had somebody come in to say I'd hada fortune left me, I could not 
have been more surprised than when Hill appeared with a gracious face. 
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Lady Chandos’s carriage was going into Marden on an errand—would I 
like the drive there and back? It might bea change for me. 

“You dear, good Hill!” I cried, in my delight. ‘I'll never call you 
Cross again.” 

‘Then just please to put your things on at once, and leave off talk- 
ing nonsense, Miss Hereford,” was Hill’s reproval. 

Again, as before, it was a lovely day, and altogether the greatest treat 
they could have given me. I liked the drive, and I liked the state it 
was taken in. A magnificent carriage and horses, powdered servants, 
and one pretty girl seated inside. Which was ME! 

It was a good opportunity to inquire after my lost handkerchief, and 
I told James to stop at Mrs. Howard's. I might have dropped it there, 
and it had no mark. One of the French girls had embroidered it for 
me as a keepsake, so I valued it. Besides, I only possessed two hand- 
some handkerchiefs in the world—that and another. 

But the answer, when we got there, was not satisfactory. Mrs. 
Howard was gone. ‘On the Continent,” they believed. 

‘*When will she be back?” I asked, leaning from the carriage to 
speak. 

The servant girl, rather a dirty one, and slip-shod, did not know. 
Not at all, she thought. Mrs. Howard had left for good. 

‘“< But does Mrs. Howard not live here? Is not this her house ?” 

‘“No, ma’am. She lodged here for a little while ; that was all.” 

I don’t know why the information struck on my mind as curious, but 
it did so. Why should she have been there one day, as it were, and be 
gone the next? It might be all right, however, and I fanciful. Mrs. 
Penn had said—Mrs. Howard herself had said—she was going to visit 
her daughter in Brussels. Only I had thought she lived in that house 
at Marden. 

That evening I found I had to dine alone. Mr. Chandos was rather 
poorly, not able to eat any dinner, Hickens said. How solitary it was 
to me, nobody knows. 

Afterwards, when I was sitting at the window in the dusk, he came 
down stairs. He had been in the west wing nearly all day. Opening 
his desk, he took out a bundle of letters: which appeared to be what 
he had come for. 

“You must feel lonely, Miss Hereford ?” 

“A little, sir.” 

‘“‘ That ‘sir !’” he said, with a smile. “I am sorry not to be able to 
be down nee with you. When I get better, we will have our pleasant 
times again.” 

I was standing up by the table. He held out his hand to shake mine. 
Thin and shadowy he always looked, but his face wore a gray hue in 
the dusk of the room. 

“TJ fear you are very ill, sir. Suppose it should be the fever ?” 
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“It is not the fever.” 

‘¢ But how can you tell it is not ?” 

“Do not alarm yourself. It is nothing but—but what I have had 
before. Good night, and take care of yourself.” 

His tone was strangely sad, his spirits were evidently depressed, and 
a foreboding of ill fell upon me. It was not lessened when I heard 
that a bed was made up for him in thé west wing, that Lady Chandos 
and Hill might be within call in the night in case of need. 

Therefore, when consternation broke over the house next morning, I 
was half prepared for it. Mr. Chandos was alarmingly ill, and a tele- 
graphic express had gone up at dawn for a London physician. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, that none of the household seemed 
_able to comprehend it. As to Hill, she bustled about like one de- 
mented. A large table was placed at the west-wing door, and things 
likely to be wanted in the sick-room were carried up and put there, 
ready to her hand. 

The physician, a Dr. Amos, arrived in the afternoon, the carriage 
having been sent to await him at the terminus. A slight-made man, 
dressed in black, with a Roman nose, and glasses resting on it. Hickens 
marshalled him to the door of the west wing, where Hill received him. 

He stayed a long while ; but they said he was taking refreshments as 
well as seeing his patient. The servants all liked Mr. Chandos, and 
they stood peeping in doorways, anxious for the doctor to come out. 
Hill came down and caught them, a jug in her hand. 

‘* Hill, do wait a moment and tell me!” I cried, as they flew away. 
“‘Does he find Mr. Chandos dangerously ill ?” 

“ There’s a change for the better.” she answered. ‘“ Mr. Chandos 
will be about again to-morrow or next day. For goodness’ sake don’t 
keep me with questions now, Miss Hereford !” 

Not I. I did not care to keep her after that good news; and I ran 
away as light as a bird. 

The carriage drew up to the portico, and Dr. Amos came down to it, 
attended by Hickens and Hill. After he passed the parlour-door, I 
looked out of it, and saw Mr. Dexter come up. He had heard the 
news of Mr. Chandos’s illness, and had come to inquire after him. 
Seeing the gentleman, who carried physician in his every look, about 
to step into the carriage, Mr. Dexter had no difficulty in divining 
who he was. Raising his hat, he accosted him. 

‘‘T hope, sir, you have not found Mr. Harry Chandos seriously ill ?” 

“Mr. Harry Chandos is very ill indeed !—very ill!” replied Dr. 
Amos, who appeared to be a pleasant man. ‘I fear there are but faint 
hopes of him.” | 

‘Good heavens !” cried the thunderstruck agent when he was able to 
speak. “ But faint hopes ? How awfully sudden it must have come on !” 

“Sudden? Not atall. It has been coming on for some time. He 
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may have grown worse rapidly, if you mean that. In saying but faint 
hopes, I mean, of course, of his eventual recovery. He'll net be quite 
laid by yet.” 

Dr. Amos entered the carriage with the last words, and it drove away, 
leaving his hearers to digest them; leaving me, I know, with a mist be- 
fore my eyes and pulses that had ceased to beat. Hiull’s sharp tones 
broke the silence, bearing harshly upon Mr. Dexter. 

‘““What on earth need you have interfered for? Can't a doctor come 
and go from a place but he must be smothered with questions? If you 
have got anything to ask, you can ask me.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hill, what do you mean?” remonstrated the agent. 
**T intended no harm, and I have done no harm. But what a pitiable 
thing about Mr. Chandos !” 

‘Doctors are not oracles always,” snapped Hill. ‘“ My opinion’s as 
good as his, and I know Mr. Chandos wz// get better: there’s every 
chance that he’ll be about to-morrow. The bad symptoms seem to be 
going off as sudden as they came on.” 

‘“‘ Hill,” I whispered, laying hold of her gown as she was flouncing 
past me, ‘‘you ‘say he may be about to-morrow; but will he get well 
eventually P” 

‘¢ That’s another affair,” answered Hill. 

‘‘Dr. Amos said it had been coming on a long while,” I pursued, de- 
taining her still “ What complaint is it ?” 

“‘Tt’s just a complaint that you had better not ask about, for your | 
curiosity can’t be satisfied, Miss Hereford,” was Hill’s response, as she 
broke away. 

Broke away, leaving me. In my dreadful uncertainty, I went up to 
Hickens, who was standing still, looking so sad, and asked him to tell 
me what was the matter with Mr. Chandos. 

“J don’t know any more than you, miss. Mr. Chandos has had a 
vast deal of grief and trouble, and it may be telling upon him. He has 
looked ill of late.” 

No comfort anywhere—no comfort. How I got through the day I 
don’t know. It seemed as if I had received my death-knell, instead of 
he his. 

Hill’s opinion, in one respect, proved to be a correct one, for the next 
day Mr. Chandos appeared to the household. He came down about 
twelve o’clock, looking pale and subdued—but so he often looked—and 
I must say I could not detect much change in him. Starting from my 
seat in the oak-parlour, as he entered it, I went up to him in the impulse 
of the moment. He took both my hands. 

‘“‘ Glad to see me again?” 

‘Yes, I am glad,” I whispered, calming down my excitement, and 
swallowing the intrusive tears that had risen. ‘‘ Mr. Chandos, are you 
so very ill ?” 
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“Who has been telling you that I am ?” he inquired, walking to an 
arm-chair by help of my shoulder, for his ankle was weak yet, but not 
releasing me when he had sat down in it. 

“TI heard Dr. Amos say so. He said——” 

“What did he say? Why do you stop ?” 

I could not answer. I could not disclose the opinion I had heard. 

‘“‘T suppose you were within hearing when the doctor said he had but 
faint hopes of me ?” 

“Yes, I was. But, Mr. Chandos, who could have told you that Dr. » 
Amos said it ?” 

‘“‘T was told,” he smiled. ‘All are not so cautious as you, my little 
maid.” 

‘“‘ But I hope it is not true. I hope you will get well.” 

‘Would it give you any concern if I did not ?” 

My face flushed as I stood before him. Instead of answering, I bent 
it like a culprit—like a simpleton. 

‘“‘T may cheat the doctors yet,” he said, cheerfully. 

“‘ Have you been ill long ?” 

“T have not been quite well. Anxiety of mind sometimes takes its 
revenge upon the body.” . 

He moved away to his desk as he spoke, which stood on a side-table. 
It was quite evident he did not wish to pursue the topic. What could 
I do but let it drop? Taking up my work, I carned it to the window, 
while he stood rummaging the desk, evidently searching for something. 
Every individual thing was at length turned out of it and put back 
again. 

“Well, it’s very strange !” 

‘‘What is it, sir?” That sir! as he would say. But I felt too shy, 
in my new and all-conscious feeling for him, to discard it entirely. 

He had missed his note-book. One he was in the habit of using for 
any purpose; as a sort of diary, and also to enter business matters. 
That he had locked it up in his desk when he last wrote in it, two days 
ago, he felt absolutely certain. 

‘Have you left your keys about, sir?” 

“‘T don’t know. I generally put them in my pocket. But if I did 
leave them about, nobody would use them. Our servants are honest.” 

The book, however, could not be found. Mr. Chandos looked for 
it, I looked, the servants looked. He said in a joking sort of manner 
that some sleight-of-hand must have been at work ; and sat down to 
write a letter. I saw its address; London, Henry Amos, M.D. 

While making tea for Mr. Chandos, in the evening, a discussion 
arose about the date of Emily’s last letter, and I ran to my room to get 
it. Just within the door I encountered Lizzy Dene, darting out with a 
haste that nearly knocked me down. . 

‘What did you want in my room, Lizzy ?” 
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She murmured some incoherent answer about taking the house- 
maid’s place that evening. A lame excuse. All work connected with 
the chambers had to be done by daylight ; it was a rule of the house. 
I had had doubts, vague and indefinable, of Lizzy Dene for some days— 
that the girl was not altogether what she seemed. She looked red and 
confused now. 

Emily’s letter was not to be found. And yet I knew that I had tied 
_ it up with two or three others and left the packet in a certain compart- 
.ment of my smaller trunk. Both boxes looked as though they had 
been searched over, for the things were not as I placed them. But I 
missed nothing, except the letters. Lizzy was in the gallery now, 
peering out at the window close by; I called to her to come in, and 
bade her shut the door. 

‘“‘Boxes opened! Letters gone!” she retorted, in a passionate 
tone—though I had only mentioned the fact. “I have never laid a 
finger on anything belonging to you, miss. It’s come to a pretty pass if 
I am to be suspected of that.” 

‘‘ Will you tell me what you were doing in my room, Lizzy ?” 

‘‘No I won't.” Doggedly. 

“T insist upon knowing, or I shall call Mrs. Hill.” 

“Well then, I w// tell; I can’t be hung for it,” she returned, with 
sudden resolution. ‘“I came into your room, miss, to look for some- 
thing in the grounds that I thought might come there.” 

“The ghost ?” I said, incautiously. 

“So you know of -it, miss!” was her answer. “ Yes; it is walking 
again : and I’m veering round to their way of thought. Mrs. Hill has 
locked up the turret, so that look-out is barred to us.” 

She pulled open the door with a jerk, and departed. The draught of 
air blew out my frail wax-taper, and I went to the window. I had no 
fear ; it never occurred to me that there could be anything to see. But 
superstition is catching, and—what did my eyes rest upon ? 

In the old spot, hovering about the entrance to the pine-walk, was a 
man’s shadowy figure ; the one I had been told to believe was looked 
upon as the ghost of Sir Thomas Chandos. 

These things can be laughed at in the open day, in the broad sun- 
shine. We are ready then to brave ghosts, to acknowledge them to be 
myths of the fancy as indisputably as we know the bogies of children 
to be puppets dressed up to frighten them ; but all alone in the dark- 
ness the case is different. I was by myself on that vast floor, Lizzy 
Dene had gone down, the wing-doors were shut, silence reigned. Once 
more terror got the better of me, the pacing figure was all too shadowy, 
and down stairs I flew, crossed the lighted hal], and burst into the oak- 
parlour to Mr. Chandos. 

“Have you been waiting to re-write the letter?” he asked. ‘“‘ Obli- 
vious that your tea stood here, getting cold !” 
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I could make no answer just yet, but sank into my seat with a 
white face. 

“You look as though you had seen a ghost,” he jestingly said. 

And then I burst into tears, just fora moment; the effect no doubt 
of nervous excitement. Mr. Chandos rose at once, his manner changing 
to one of tender kindness. 

‘Has anything alarmed you.” — 

‘“T cannot find Madame de Melissic’s letter,” was all I answered, feel- — 
ing vexed with myself. 

“But that is not the cause of ¢izs. Something has frightened you. 
Come, Miss Hereford; I must know what it is,” he concluded, with 
that quiet command of manner so few resist. ” 

I did not: perhaps did not care to: and told him briefly what had 
occurred. Not mentioning suspicions of Lizzy Dene or what she said ; 
but simply that the woman had opened the door too hastily, thereby 
putting my candle out—and then on to what I had seen. 

“Tt must have been one of the gardeners,” he quietly observed. 
“ Why should that have alarmed you?” 

That the gardeners never remained in the gardens after twilight, 
obeying the strict orders of the house, I knew. “ Not a gardener,” I 
answered, “ but a ghost.” And, taking courage, I told him all I had 
heard—that a ghost was said to walk nightly in the grounds. 

‘“‘ Whose ghost ?” he asked, with angry sharpness. 

‘Your late father’s, sir; Sir Thomas Chandos.” 

He turned quickly to the mantel-piece, put his elbow on it, and stood 
there with his back to me. But that his face had looked so troubled, 
I might have thought he did it to indulge in a quiet laugh. 

“Miss Hereford, you cannot seriously believe in such nonsense !”’ 

‘No, indeed ; not in collected moments; but I was left alone in 
the dark, and the surprise at seeing some one changed to fnght.” 

‘May I inquire from whom you heard this fine tale ?”’ 

‘*From Mrs. Penn first. But the women-servants talk of it. Lizzy 
Dene confessed she had gone up now to watch for it.”’ 

He turned round quickly. ‘ IVhat do you say? Lizzy Dene went 
up to watch for it ?”’ 

‘“‘T was not pleased at finding Lizzy in my room; she has no busi- 
- ness to call her there, and I insisted upon knowing what took her to it. 
At first she would not say, but presently confessed, she had gone to 
watch for the ghost.” 

If ever a man’s countenance betrayed a sickly dread, Mr. Chandos’s 
did then. He went to the door, hesitated, and came back again, as if 
scarcely knowing what to be about. 

“And she saw it ?—saw some once walking there? She—and you?” 

“I don’t think she did; I saw it after she had gone. Oh, Mr. 
Chandos ; I can see you are angry with me! I am very sorry; I a 
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“ Angry? no,” he interrupted in a gentle tone. “I only think how 
foolish you must be to listen to anything of the sort. I wish I could 
have shielded you from this alarm! I wish you had not come just now 
to Chandos !” a 

He rang the bell; a loud peal; and desired that Hill should be sent 
to him. I had never seen his face so stern as when he turned it upon her. 

‘‘Can you not contrive to keep the women-servants to their proper 
occupations, Hill? I hear they are going about the house looking after 
ghosts.” 

“Sir! Mr. Harry!” 

“Miss Hereford went to her room just now and found Lizzy Dene 
at its window. The woman said she was watching for the ghost.” 

Hill’s face presented a picture. She stood more like a petrefaction 
than a hving woman. Mr. Chandos recalled her to herself. 

‘¢ Hill !” was all he said. 

““T’ll see about it, sir. I'll give that Lizzy Dene a word of a sort.” 

“TI think you had better give her no ‘word’ at all, in the sense you 
indicate,’’ returned Mr. Chandos. ‘‘ Keep the women to their duties 
below at night, and say nothing. Le? the ghost die out, Fill.” 

“‘ Very well, sir.” 

‘‘As I dare-say it will do, quietly enough. Sit with them yourself, if 
necessary. And—Hill—there’s no necessity to mention anything ot 
this to Lady Chandos.” 

‘** But—Mr. Harry 7 

““Yes, yes; I know what you would say,” he interrupted; “leave 
that tome.” 

He went limping out at the hall-door as he spoke. Hill disappeared 
in the direction of the kitchens, muttering angrily. 

“That beast of a Lizzy Dene! If she should get spreading this 
among the out-door men! I always said that girl brought no good to 
Chandos.” 
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A WELCOME TO SUMMER. 


Tue Summer has‘come ! oh, the Summer has come ! 
The roses are blooming, the honey-bees hum ; 
I hear the birds sing, 
And I see a bright wing 
Flash down by my window where trumpet vines cling : 
I see the bird sipping the bright dew which fell 
Last night in the cup of each scarlet-hued bell. 
He gives me a glance of his saucy black eye, 
As if he would ask, “‘ Don’t you wish you could fly ?” 


The Summer is here! oh, the Summer is here ! 
Full-freighted with beauty, the Queen of the year. 
And all her gay band 
With. bountiful hand 
Fling flowers and foliage over the land. 
The knobby old orchard’s a forest of bloom ; 
Its perfume comes wafting and fills all the room. 
And the crooked, brown apple-boughs joyously sway 
Broad arms of welcome, embracing the day. 


The meadows are shining with jewels and gems— 
Quivering blossoms on tremulous stems. | 
The bnght cups swing, 
And the tiny bells ring, 
Welcome to Summer in everything ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, flowers and trees ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, streamlet and breeze ! 
Warble, ye woodland birds—honey-bees, hum ! 
Summer is here at last—Summer has come ! 
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MADAME RECAMIER. 


HERE are few things more perplexing and uncomfortable to the 
student of art, as he wanders through some richly-stored, but 
old-fashioned picture-gallery, than the bad light in which many objects 
most worthy of note are usually placed. Here a dusky shadow falls 
like a widow's veil upon the golden head of a laughing beauty ; there 
every part of some princely, but very common-place mortal (on whom 
Vandyke has conferred immortality), from the gilded spur on his heel 
to the collar of his velvet doublet, is distinctly visible, while his face 
remains a blank to us ; there a battle-piece, hung several feet above our 
heads, seems to our strained eyes,as we wearily gaze upwards, to be but 
a confused mass of horses, men, cannon, and smoke, suggesting to our 
bewildered fancy the idea that the painter must have fixed on his canvas 
the images of a fantastic, feverish dream. Now, we English are very 
much inclined to place the great men and women of other nations in an 
historical picture-gallery of this description. It may be that we have in 
our own Pantheon a few types of genius and goodness which are 
so grand that they make us difficult to please. It may be that 
national prejudices have made the atmosphere inhaled by our mind 
as misty as the atmosphere inhaled by our own lungs. But so it is 
that there are a certain number of celebrated personages belonging 
to foreign countries whom it is very hard to induce British eyes to 
look at with even tolerable fairness. From many instances which 
we have in our mind, we will select the woman whose name stands 
at the head of this paper. Nota few educated English people regard 
Madame Récamier as merely an admirably trained coquette, who had 
just brains enough to teach her how to keep her numerous lovers 
from ever touching her heart with more than the tips of their fingers, 
and how to make the most of her personal attractions. Let us, how- 
ever, resolutely turn away our gaze for a few minutes from the Lucy 
Hutchinson and Lady Russell type of woman, which is so essentially 
English. Let us remember that, though this is a very pure and lofty 
type, there are, nevertheless, other charming ideals of female excellence. 
Let us struggle out of the fog of prejudice into the light of tolerant jus- 
tice. Then we shall find in Madame Récamier much to admire, much 
to love, and much to pity. 
Juliette Bernard (we will omit the other three or four long names 
which were given her at baptism, and call her, as did her intimate friends, 
by the sweet, consecrated name of Juliette) sprang from a middle-class 
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Parisian family, whose daughters were neither bound to serve in the 
pretty drill, in which homage and play were so charmingly mingled, that 
surrounded the queens of France: nor to sit up night after night 
embroidering mantles for some Court pageant. Thus it came to pass that 
the leading men and women, both of the aristocracy and the people, 
met in the drawing-room of her mother, Madame Bernard, who was a 
handsome, vivacious blonde, on neutral ground, and expressed their 
opinions with much greater freedom there than in more exclusive circles. 
This position was in a certain measure kept by Madame Récamier 
throughout her whole life. When Napoleon banished her from Pans, 
It was not, in reality, that he feared her as a.partizan of the Bourbons, 
but that he resented the coldness with which she received his admira- 
tion, and her friendship for Madame de Staél. In later days she went 
from mixing freely among the closest adherents of Louis Philippe to 
lay on her breast the drooping head of Queen Hortense. France, 
during the time of which we are just now speaking and which compre- 
hends the first twelve or fourteen years of Madame Récamier’s life, 
reminds us, as we look back at it, of a volcanic mountain, with a bnght 
varden on its summit. In the garden we see the queen and her ladies 
tripping about, playing now at dairy work, now at keeping shop, now 
at theatricals; and we see the king looking at affairs of state through 
spectacles which his ministers hold up before his eyes. Inside the 
mountain we hear a continuous roar which, however, never seems to be 
audible to those on the summit. That roar, which began long ago, when 
the hands of Madame de Maintenon and her Jesuit confessor forged at 
once the chain of excessive taxation to bind the arms of an already 
heavily shackled peasantry, and the iron scourge of persecution to dnve 
from France the most industrious and enterprising of her commercial 
sons. ‘That roar, which grew ominously loud around the scaffold, where 
the words of faith and love that poured from the lips of the last 
Huguenot martyr were drowned by a brutal soldiery (the licensed 
blood-hounds of arbitrary power), amid the din of trumpet and kettle- 
drum : that roar which was so soon to change into the wild upheaving, 
the fiery vomiting, and the hideous animation of the active volcano. 
Juliette’s education was carried on much more in the saloon and on 
the boulevard than in the schoolroom. Madame Bernard loved her only 
child too well to let her be often absent from her side ; but at the same 
time she was too devoted to society and admiration to spend many 
hours in instructing her daughter. Juliette learnt to converse almost 
before she learnt to read, and to know what colours were becoming to 
her, before she knew the names of the European capitals. As she played 
near the embroidery-frame around which congregated the frends and 
admirers of her mother, she must often have heard things spoken of 
that sounded very marvellous to the ears of a child. She may have 
listened to that strange story which told how a certain very tall lady, 
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who went about the Court with ample hoop and fan, was in reality no 
Jady at all, but an unfortunate gentleman, for whom offended royalty 
had invented this singular punishment. She may have heard discussed 
portions of that yet stranger drama of the diamond necklace, in which 
Magic, intrigue, and love seemed to the lookers-on of that day to be so 
inextricably entangled together. As she sat on a summer afternoon in 
the shady boulevard at her mother’s side, she may have observed one of 
the haughtiest ladies of the Court descend from her carriage to kiss 
humbly the hand of a slovenly-dressed man with a swarthy face; and 
when the child turned wonderingly to ask the meaning of this homage, 
she would be told that this was Cagliostro, the great magician, who 
<ould make gold and read the future. She may have seen Marie 
Antoinette and the Princesse de Lamballe returning home from the 
chase; the one shining like the sunbeam, the other like the pensive 
moonlight of beauty. Perchance she may have watched two men as 
they met take off their hats and bow stiffly without saying a word ; one 
with a mischievous smile upon his lips, as though he were amused with © 
the situation, the other with an air of dreamy apathy, and would learn 
that these were Beaumarchais and Gliick, the two rival musical com- 
posers. As the summer twilight fell, she may have noticed a man with 
gracious power in his face walking slowly along, and looking about him 
like a stranger: and have heard that this was an Englishman who was 
much distinguished by her Majesty, and that his name was Edmund 
Burke. This brief view of Juliette’s childhood may in some degree 
account to us for her after-success in social life. At length, when the 
girl was just beginning to glide from the child into the woman, the 
storm of revolution burst over France. 

It is not our intention, in a short paper like the present, to dwell 
upon that terrible, but often-written page of the world’s history. We 
all know how the tumbrils rattled over the pavements, and the mob 
howled and shouted round them; how women that had once been 
celebrated in brilliant saloons for their jewels now proved in the prison 
that they had something in them which could shine brighter than the dia- 
mond’s flash ; how the Carmagnole whirled through the streets its repul- 
sive mixture of the picturesque, the hideous, and the grotesque. ‘The 
prince of our living novelists has told to us all this in one of his most 
beautiful and touching tales ; told us it in language in which every word 
fits into its place, like the particles of stone in some exquisite fragment 
of old Roman mosaic. We have also all stood, in fancy, beside Marie 
Antoinette at her trial ; have bowed the knee reverently before the pale, 
but dignified prisoner in the soiled, faded dress: though we may have 
refused to bow before the adored and radiant queen, floating in shim- 
mering satin and lustrous gems down the halls of Versailles, 

In the midst of these days of the Revolution, we come toa very im- 
portant event in Juliette’s life, and this was her marriage with M. Ré- 
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camier. Now, concerning this marriage very strange things have been 
whispered, of which we can neither confirm the truth nor yet omit the 
‘mention. Juliette was a girl of fifteen, and M. Récamier was a middle- 
aged man. It is said by some that in his early manhood there had ex- 
isted a very tender liaison between M. Récamier and Madame Bernard, 
and that in causing the marriage ceremony to be performed between 
himself and Juliette he was merely taking a father’s best precaution to 
protect his beautiful young daughter in those days of lawless licence. 
Be this as it may (and we cannot undertake to decide the question), it 
is certain that M. Récamier never assumed, for a single day, a hus- 
band’s position with regard to his wife; and yet that, nevertheless, she 
continued for many years to live under his roof, and he to treat her 
with kindness, and, in some sort, with affection. It is also certain that 
though Madame Récamier was constantly surrounded by admirers, and 
even by lovers, her husband never evinced the slightest shadow of 
jealousy ; we, however, firmly believe that Madame Récamier never 
forgot what was due to her honour; and the thought of the lonely life 
which this woman (at once matron and maiden) must in reality have 
lived in the midst of the crowd who flattered and worshipped her, has 
in it, to our minds, something inexpressibly touching. Madame Réca- 
mier and her family lived unharmed through the days of the Revolution, 
though, doubtless, the horrors of the time made a strong impression 
upon the young girl’s mind. It was, perhaps, the peculiar style of her 
charms that has rendered the beauty of Madame Récamier so famous. 
Her complexion was as bright and as variable as that of the Norsk 
maiden who wanders through the pinewood, and whose cheek is as 
changeful as her sky ; while her lustrous black hair might have flut- 
tered, and her dark eye might have shone in an Eastern seraglio. 
There was also a.singularly responsive sympathy in her whole face 
when you spoke to her, and a peculiar silent harmony in all her move- 
ments. Add to all this a remarkably sweet temper, a kindliness of 
nature and a desire to please, that made her stroke and feed the half- 
starved dogs that ran about the street ; a tact that never omitted to say 
the nght thing exactly in the right place; and we can hardly wonder 
that Madame Récamier carried about with her a spell which, like the 
golden lance of Bnittomart of old, prostrated all men before her. 

M. Récamier exercised very little influence on his wife’s destiny; he 
was a complete type of the Parisian gentleman of that day; a man not 
above one-tenth part of whose life was spent at home; a man of remark- 
able conversation, but most unremarkable actions; a man of easy tem- 
per and easier moral code. In the muster-roll of Madame Récamier’s - 
adorers'we find almost all the great names of that day in France. 
Lucien Bonaparte, in a composition which he entitled “Letters of 
Romeo to Juliette,” poured forth his passion in long, complicated sen- 
tences, which, however, are sometimes not wanting in the melody of 
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true feeling. Benjamin Constan, that eccentric literary meteor, glowed 
with a fire that was kindled at her eyes. The blood of the Mont- 
morency bounded through his veins at the sound of her footstep more 
swiftly than the blood of his ancestors had bounded at the battle-cry. 
The grave and learned De la Harpe went the way of all the rest. 
Napoleon himself (who, the first time he beheld her at a public assem- 
bly, is said to have been offended by her attracting more attention than 
himself) seems afterwards at one period to have been quite ready to 
put on her livery. In judging all these things, we must take into con- 
sideration the great freedom of Continental manners in those days, and’ 
the difference between French and English sentiment; a difference 
which is as complete as that between a Highland lad scudding over 
the heather in search of his sheep and a shepherd in Dresden china. 
Madame Récamier’s immediate and decided rejection of a place in the 
household of one of Napoleon’s sisters, as well as every advance made 
towards her by the man who was so rapidly mounting up to the throne 
of France, shows a considerable degree of firmness and courage, and 
also proves to us that, when it pleased her, she could make herself dis- 
liked. Her friendship with Madime de Staél is, perhaps, the most 
charming part of Madame Récamier’s story. The naive admiration of 
the two women, the one for her friend’s genius, the other for her friend’s 
beauty ; the poetic tenderness of their correspondence; their strong 
mutual devotion, in the face of the wrath of Napoleon; all this forms, 
we think, one of the most beautiful episodes in the history of woman. 
He was, in truth, a lucky man who once sat at dinner between these 
two ladies ; although when he grew somewhat elevated with champagne 
and his exalted situation, and, becoming complimentary, declared that 
he was sitting between wit and beauty, Madame De Stael put an extin- 
guisher upon him by replying, “ Yes, without having either the one or 
the other.” 

For a short time the friends lived peacefully together. But very 
soon Napoleon (thinking that since Madame de Staél’s brains were not 
on his side, they were probably employed against him), exiled her from 
France ; and a little time after, finding that Madame Récamier stil} 
kept up an intercourse with her friend, banished her also to the country, 
forbidding her to come within so many leagues of Paris. To be forced 
always to reside even at twenty miles’ distance from the capital would 
have been to both ladies very much what a banishment to Gaul was to a 
dame of ancient Rome. We may therefore imagine something of their 
disgust and indignation. Madame de Staél consoled herself with 
Corinne in Switzerland, and with making Schiller laugh and yawn by 
turns; Madame Récamier by playing the organ in a Iittle country 
church, and by getting up a decorous flirtation with the Bishop of Lyons, 
who was a genial man and an eloquent preacher. During a subse- 
quent visit which Madame Récamier paid to Madame de Staél on the 
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shores of Geneva, she met a royal prince of Prussia, who fell so vio- 
lently in love with her that he tried to persuade her to get a divorce 
from her husband, and to marry him. For a moment, dazzled perhaps 
by the greatness of the alliance, and influenced by Madame de Stael, 
who seems to have favoured the project, she wavered ; but very soon 
she had the good sense and good feeling to give up the idea. Another 
eminent personage with whom Madame Récamier kept up a life-long 
intimacy was Queen Hortense, whose letters to her are pervaded by 
a tone of flowery sentiment that forcibly reminds us of certain pro- 
clamations of her illustrious son. 

At the time of the triumphant occupation of Paris by the Allies, 
Madame Récamier did her best to subjugate the Duke of Wellington 
,to her sway. But like Astolfo in the Enchanted Isle, the great duke 
fell not before the hitherto all-potent spell, and she, piqued by his 
indifference, declared that in his letters the English hero did not 
spell correctly two consecutive words of French. It is after she be- 
came permanently settled in Paris, subsequent to the Restoration, that 
we begin to see Madame Réecamier doing-her right work in the world. 
Then we perceive that, though so widely separated by time, by position 
and by circumstances from the Italian lady, her mission in society was 
very similar to that of Vittoria Colonna, of whom we spoke in a former 
paper. Her house in Paris soon became, as it were, a mental hos- 
pital, whither resorted all the great men in literature or politics, whose 
spirits were sick, wounded, or weary; and where the gentle hostess 
moved about as a true Sister of Charity. The man, however, who owed 
the most to her in this respect, and with whom her name is chiefly con- 
nected during the latter part of her life, is Chateaubriand, the poet, the 
statesman, and the historian; the man of mighty genius, but of delli- 
cate, almost feminine organization ; the man who was always saying 
that he was sick of life, but who, nevertheless, was greedy of praise 
to the last moment of his existence ; the man who was cynical and 
sentimental in the same breath ; the man who was incessantly crying 
out for rest, and yet still incessantly darting down the river of pleasure 
or rushing along the railway of business. If ever the heart of Madame 
Récamier was touched, we believe that it was by thisman. But if 
it was touched, she went about the world as calmly and as gracefully 
as ever, and ‘made no sign ;” nor have we any reason to think that 
Chateaubriand, even in word, ever forgot to respect the nominal mar- 
riage-tie which bound her. The best proof that the connection be- 
tween them was free from blame is the friendship that existed between 
Madame Récamier and Chateaubriand’s wife. The position in which 
M. and Madame de Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier stood 
towards each other was on the whole very French ; and we English 
women may say, not without pride, that it is a very difficult one for us 
even to understand ; but let us prove by the way in which we think 
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and speak of this matter, that we can be just as well as pure, tolerant 
as well as true. 

And now, before we come to the closing scene, let us look in for a 
moment at the assemblies which met around Madame Récamier, just 
as we looked in a little while since at the assemblies which met around 
Vittoria Colonna. Among the little groups that sit or stand about the 
prettily furnished saloon there movesa lady. Her beauty is in its autumn; 
but there is summer sunshine in the expression which lights up that 
face. Wherever she moves conversation begins to flow forth, as in the 
old myth the streams flowed around the path of the beneficent goddess. 
Learned men pour out majestic floods of language, and witty ladies 
toss, fountain-like, around them a sparkling spray of graceful nonsense. 
But, whatever she may be employed in, we notice that this woman’s 
gaze is constantly turning towards a thin, sallow, dark, middle-aged 
man, whose large, melancholy eyes have a wistful, restless expression 
in them, which gives one the idea that he is always longing to see 
beyond this world. Well may she look at him, for soon it will be by 
the inflexions of his voice alone that Juliette Récamier will be able 
to read the wishes of Chateaubriand. And now Madame Récamier 
pauses and speaks the name of Delphine. Those around take up the 
cry, and “ Delphine, Delphine,” resounds from every mouth. Then 
there comes gliding out of a corner, where she has been sitting quietly 
watching all about her, a slight, simply-dressed, fair-haired young girl, 
with a pretty, half-shy, half-amused face. They press her a little, while 
she looks down, and blushes and smiles; a few minutes after, the people 
in that brightly-lit Parisian saloon have a vision of dewy twilight and 
greenwood solitudes, for she is repeating her sweet poem upon Evening. 
This is she whose pen shall advocate the cause of woman with such saucy 
spnghtliness. This is she who (when her future husband, the distin- 
guished journalist, shall be arrested for the boldness of his writing) will 
nothing daunted, nail the editorial colours to the mast. This is Del- 
phine Gay. Sitting near Madame Récamier, and with his gaze always 
fixed adoringly upon her, we observe a man who attracts us as much by 
his gentle, intellectual eyes, as he repels us by the deformed, swelled 
condition of one side of his face, which was injured long ago in a ter- 
nble surgical operation. This is Ballanchard, the tender, elegant essay- 
ist, who, for love of Juliette Récamier, has lived all his life a single man. 
All at once there is a stillness in the room, like that of the air before a 
thunderstorm. A tall, dark woman has risen in the midst of the assembly 
and is beginning to repeat “ Athalia’s Dream” in those polished, evenly 
balanced lines, peculiar to French tragedy, that, from the lips of an 
ordinary reader or reciter, always somewhat remind us (may the shade of 
Racine forgive the prosaic simile!) of the long, swinging gallop of a 
powerful thorough-bred. At first we are chiefly struck by the stately 
grace of her attitude, and by the perfect modulation of her voice. But 
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as she warms to her theme, and as we look at and listen to her, we be- 
come gradually persuaded that this woman must have really felt and 
suffered all that she is telling us about; until, when we are literally 
trembling and shrinking back at the thought of the guilty queen being 
so near us, we are suddenly startled by seeing Madame Récamier throw 
her arm around the supposed murderess, with the exclamation, ‘“‘ My, 
Rachel, you have exceeded yourself to-night.” But let us cast aside the 
telescope of fancy,through which we have been looking at those past 
scenes, and hasten to end our story in as few words as possible. 

Madame Récamier lost her sight for many of the last years of her 
life, but her friends ceased not to crowd around the blind, yet still 
beautiful, old lady. Such was the fineness of her ear for interpreting 
people’s feelings from their voices, and such the grace and ease with 
which she moved about the familiar rooms, that one hardly perceived 
any change in her. As for Chateaubriand, he seems, during his years of 
declining health, to have rested upon her more completely than ever. 
Madame Récamier's childhood and youth had fallen upon careless, God- 
less days; and the earlier part of her life was certainly wanting in | 
religious earnestness. But during her latter years, many of which were 
spent in an abbey near Panis, the light of an assured faith and calm 
hope shone very brightly upon her. Chateaubnand also found now, as 
he listened to her, a far more perfect rest than even her gentle tact had 
ever before afforded him. When he was dying, she stood beside him and 
spoke the name of the Lord of Life, and peace fell upon that troubled 
spirit, as it fell of old upon the stormy waters. Madame Récamier kept 
up her power of fascination to the last; and when, after a short struggle 
with an epidemic then raging in Paris, she sank to rest, she is said never 
to have looked more beautiful than after her death. 

Such is, we believe, an honest version of the story of Juliette Réca- 
mier. Her chief faults (on which her detractors have based all the evil 
things they have said of her) were too great a love of admiration, and 
too great a wish to please. In speaking, however, of all these 
matters we must take into account her education and the mere shadow 
of domestic life which she enjoyed.. Had she possessed a happy home, 
with the love of husband and children, she would probably have been 
a very different woman. Let the women of England seek to avoid her 
faults, and to practise those time-honoured virtues of conjugal truth 
and love of home which. have always been the chief glory of our na- 
tional womanhood, but which, some say, are dying out amongst us. 
Let them, also, seek to imitate her nobler qualities, such as her slowness 
to condemn, her large-hearted charity, and her wide view of mankind in 
general. Those who are now making such a stir about female educa- 
tion should remember that the first thing our girls need to be taught is 
catholicity of opinion, and that without it they can attain to no real 
perfection. ALICE KING, 
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]” never seen such a scene before: I have not seen one since. 

Perhaps, in fact, the same thing had never happened. 

What had done it nobody could imagine. It was as if the place had 
been smoked out with some deleterious stuff; some destructive or 
poisoning gases, fatal to vegetable life. 

On the previous day but one, Tuesday, there had been a party at 
the Manor. Squire and Mrs. Todhetley did not go in for much of that 
kind of thing, but some girls from London were staying with the Jacob- 
sons, and we all went over to a dance there on the Friday. After supper 
some of therm got talking to Mrs. Todhetley, asking in a laughing sort of 
way why se did not give them one? she shook her head, and answered 
that we were quiet people. Upon that Tod spoke up, and said he had 
no doubt the Squire would give one if asked; would like todo it. Had 
Mrs. Todhetley gone heartily into the proposal at once, Tod would 
have thrown cold water on it. That was his obstinacy. The girls 
attacked the Squire, and the thing was settled ; the dance being fixed 
for the following Tuesday. 

I know Mrs. Todhetley thought it an awful trouble; the Squire 
openly said it was when we got home; and he grumbled all day on 
Saturday. You see, our servants were not used to fashionable parties ; 
neither in truth were their masters. However, if it had to be done at 
all, it was to be done well. The laundry was cleared out for dancing ; 
the old square ironing-stove taken away, and a few pictures were done 
round with wreaths of green and hung on the yellow-washed walls. 
The supper-table was laid in the dining-room; leaving the drawing- 
room free for reception. 

It was the Squire thought of having the plants brought into the hall. 
He never could say afterwards it was any body but him. His grum- 
bling was got over by the Tuesday morning, and he was as eager as any 
of us. He went about in his open nankeen coat and straw hat, puffing 
and blowing, and saying he hoped we should relish it—Ac'd not dance 
in the dog-days. 

‘“* T should like to see you dance in any days now, sir,” cried ‘Tod. 

“You impudent rascals! You must laugh, too, must you, Johnny ! 
I can tell you young fellows what—you'll neither of you dance a 
country dance as we’d used to do it. You should have seen us at the 
wake. Once when we militia chaps were at the ‘“‘ Ram” at Gloucester for 
a week’s training, we gave a ball there, and footed it till daylight. ‘We 
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bucks at the Ram;’ that’s what we called ourselves: but most of us 
are dead and gone now. Look here, boys,” continued the Pater after a 
pause, “I'll have the choice plants brought into the hall. If we knock 
up a few sconces for candles on the walls, their colours will show 
out well.” 

He went out to talk to Roger Monk about it. Mrs. Todhetley was in 
the kitchen over the creams and jellies and things, fit to faint with heat. 
Jenkins, the head-gardener, was back then, but he was stiff yet, not 
likely to be of permanent good ; so Roger Monk was kept on as chief. 
Under the Pater’s direction the sets of green steps were brought in and 
put on either side of the hall, as many sets as there was space for; and 
the plants were arranged upon them. 

I’d tell you the different sorts but that you might think it tedious. 
They were choice and beautiful. Mr. Todhetley took pride in his 
flowers, and spared no expense. Geraniums of all colours, tulips, 
brilliant roses, the white lily and the purple ins; and the rarer flowers, 
with hard names that nobody can spell. It was like a lovely garden, 
rising tier upon tier; a grove of perfume that the guests would pass 
through. They managed the wax-lights well; and the colours, pink, 
white, violet, green, orange, purple, scarlet, blue, shone out as the old 
east window in Worcester Cathedral used to do when it sparkled in the 
morning sun. 

It went off first-rate. Some of the supper sweet dishes fell out of 
shape with the heat; but they were just as good to eat. In London, 
the thing you call “society” is made up of form and coldness, and 
false artificialism ; with us country people it is honest openness. There, 
any failure on the table is looked away from, not supposed to be seen ; 
at the supper at Squire Todhetley’s the tumble-down dishes were intro- 
duced as atopic of regret. ‘And to think it should be so, after all 
the pains I bestowed on them!” added Mrs. Todhetley, not hesitating 
to say that she had been the confectioner and pastry-cook. 

But it is not of the party I have to tell you. It was jolly; and 
everybody said what a prime ball-room the laundry made. I dare say 
if we had been London fashionables we should have called it the 
‘‘iibrary,” and made believe we’d had the books taken out. 

Getting ready for company is delightful ; but putting things to rights 
the next day is rather another thing. The plants were carried back to 
their places again in the greenhouse—a large, long, commodious green- 
house—and appeared none the worse for their show. The old folks, 
whose dancing-days were over, had spent half the night in the cool 
hall, admiring these beautiful plants; and the Pater told this to 
Roger Monk as he stood with him in the greenhouse after they were 
put back. I was there, too. 

“I’m glad they were admired, sir,” said Monk in answer. “I’ve 
taken pains with them, and I think they do the Manor credit.” 
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‘“‘ Well, truth to say, Monk, it’s a better and brighter collection than 
Jenkins ever got. But you must not tell him I sayso. I do take a pride 
in my greenhouse ; my father did before me. I remember your mother 
spending a day here once, Johnny, before you were born, and she said 
of all the collections in the two counties of Warwick and Worcester, 
ours was the finest. It came up to Lord Coventry's; not as large, of 
course, but the plants in the same prime condition.” 

“Yes, sir: I’ve seen the conservatories at Croome,” returned Monk, 
who generally went in for large names. 

‘‘The late Lord Coventry—Yes! Here! Who's calling ?” 

Tod’s voice outside, shouting for the Squire, caused the break. He 
had got Mr. Duffham with him; who wanted to ask about some parish 
business ; and they came to the greenhouse. 

So that made another admirer. Old Duff turned himself and his 
cane about, saying the colours looked brighter by daylight than wax- 
light; and he had not thought it possible the night before that they 
could do it. He stole a piece of geranium to put in his button-hole. 

‘“‘ By the way, Monk, when are you going over to Evesham about 
those seeds and things ?” asked the Squire, as he was departing with 
old Duff. 

“I can go when you like, sir.” 

‘Go to-morrow, then. Start with the cool of the morning. Jenkins 
can do what has to be done, for once. You had better take the light 
cart.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered Monk. But he had never once looked in 
the Squire’s face as he answered. 

The next morning was Thursday. Tod and I were up betimes to go 
fishing. There was a capital stream—but I’ve not time for that now. 
It was striking six as we went out of the house, and the first thing I 
saw was Jenkins coming along, his face as white as a sheet. He was a 
big man once, of middle height, but thin and stooping since his last 
bout of rheumatism ; gray whiskers, blue eyes, and close upon fifty. 

“I say, Tod, look at old Jenkins! He must be ill again.” 

Not ill but frightened. His lips were of a bluey gray, like one whom 
some great terror has scared. Tod stared as he came nearer, for they 
were trembling as well as blue. 

“What's up, Jenkins ?” 

““T don’t know what, Mr. Joe. The devil has been at work.” 

‘‘Whereabouts ?” asked Tod. | 

“Come and see, sir.” 

He turned back towards the greenhouse, but not another word would 
he say, only pointed to it. Leaving the fishing-rods on the path, we 
set off to run. 

Never had I seen such a scene before; as I told you at the begin- 
ning. The windows were shut, every crevice where a breath of air 
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might enter seemed to be hermetically closed ; ‘a smell as of some 
sulphurous acid pervaded the air; and the whole show of plants had 
turned to ruin. 

A wreck complete. Colour was gone; leaves and stems were gone ; 
the sweet perfume was gone ; nothing remained, so to say, but the 
pots. It was as if some burning blast had passed through the green- 
house, withering to death every plant that stood in it, and the ripening 
grapes above. 

“What on earth can have done this ?” cried Tod to Jenkins, whem 
he was able to speak. . 

“Well, Mr. Joseph, I say nothing cou/d have done it but the———” 

“ Don’t talk rubbish about the devil, Jenkins. He does not work in 
quite so practical a way. Open the windows.” 

‘‘T was on by half-past five, sir, not coming here at first, but 

“ Where’s Monk this morning?” again interrupted Tod, who had 
turned imperative. 

“The Squire sent him over to Evesham for the seeds. I heard him 
zo by in the light cart.” 

* Sent him when ?” 

“Yesterday, I suppose ; that is, told him to go. Monk came to me 
last evening and said I must be on early. He started betimes ; it was 
long afore five when I heard the cart go by. I should know the rattle 
of that there light cart anywhere, Mr. Joe.” 

‘* Never mind the cart. What has done his 2?” 

That was the question. What had done it? Some blasting poison 
must have been set to burn in the greenhouse. Such substances might 
be common enough, but we knew nothing of them. We examined the 
place pretty carefully, but not a trace of any proof was discovered. 

‘‘What’s this ?” cried out Jenkins, presently. 

Some earthenware pot-stands were stacked on the siounds at the far 
end of the greenhouse—Mrs. Todhetley always called them saucers— 
Jenkins had been taking two or three of the top ones off, and came 
upon one that contained a small portion of some soft, white, damp sub- 
stance, smelling just like the smell that pervaded the greenhouse—a 
suffocating smell that choked you. Some sulphuric acid was in the 
tool-house ; Tod fetched the bottle, poured a little on the stuff, and set 
it alight. 

Instantly a white smoke arose, and a smell that sent us off. Jenkins, 
looking at it as if it were alive and going to bite him, carmed it at arm’s 
length out to the nearest bed, and heaped mould upon it. 

‘‘That has done it, Mr. Joseph. But I should like to know what the 
white stuff is. It’s some subtle poison.” 

We took the stack of pot-stands off one by one. Six or eight of them 
were perfectly clean, as if just wiped out. Jenkins gave his opinion again. 

‘Them clean saucers have all had the stuff burning in ’em this 
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night, and they’ve done their work well. Somebody, which it must be 
the villain himself, has been in and cleaned ’em out, overlooking one of 
‘em. I can be upon my word the stands were all dusty enough last 
Tuesday, when the greenhouse was emptied for the ball, for I stacked 
"em myself one upon another.” 

Tod took up his perch on the edge of the shut-in brick stove, and 
surveyed the wreck. There was not a bit of green life remaining, not a 
semblance of it. When he had done looking he stared at me, then 
at Jenkins ; it was his way when puzzled or perplexed. 

‘‘ Have you seen anybody about here this morning, Jenkins ?” 

“Not a soul,” responded Jenkins, ruefully. ‘I was about the beds 
and places at first, and when I came up here and opened the door, the - 
smoke and smell knocked me back’ards. When I see the plants— 
leastways what was the plants—with their leaves and blossoms and 
stems all black and blasted, I says to myself, ‘‘The devil must have 
been in here ;’ and I was on my way totell the master so when you two 
young gents met me.” 

‘But it’s time some of them were about,” cried Tod. ‘‘ Where’s 
Drew? Is he not come ?” 

“Drew be hanged for a lazy vagabond !” retorted old Jenkins. ‘“‘ He 
never comes on much afore seven, he doesn’t. Monk threatened 
last week to get his wages stopped for him. I did stop ’em once, 
afore I was ill.” 

Drew was the under-gardener, an active young fellow of nineteen. 
There was a boy as well, but it happened that he was away just now. 
Almost as Jenkins spoke, Drew came in view, leaping along furiously 
towards the vegetable garden, as though he knew he was late. 

“ Halloa, Drew !” 

He recognized Tod's voice, turned, and came into the greenhouse. 
His look of amazement would have made a picture. 

‘“‘Sakes alive! Jenkins, what have done this?” 

“Do you know anything about it, Drew?” asked Tod. 

‘‘Me, sir?” answered Drew, turning his wide-open eyes on Tod, in 
surprise at the question. ‘‘I don’t as much as know what it zs.” 

“Mr. Joe, I think the master ought to be told of this,” said Jenkins. 
“ As well get it over.” 

He meant the explosion of wrath that was sure to come when the 
Squire saw the ravages. ‘lod never stirred. Who was to tell him? It 
was like the mice proposing to bell the cat: nobody offered to do it. 

“You go, Johnny,” said Tod, by-and-by. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s getting up 
now.” 

Iwent. I did always what he ordered me, and heard Mrs. Tod- 
hetley in her dressing-room. She had her white petticoats on, domg 
her hair, When I told her, she just backed into a chair and turned as 
white as Jenkins. 
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‘‘ What’s that, Johnny ?” roared out the Squire from his bed. I hadn't 
noticed that the between-door was open. 

“‘ Something is wrong in the greenhouse, sir.” | 

‘“‘ Something wrong in the greenhouse! What d’ye mean, lad ?” 

‘‘ He says the plants are spoiled, and the grapes,” interrupted Mrs. 
Todhetley, to help me. 

‘‘ Plants and grapes spoiled ! You must be out of your senses, Johnny, 
to say such a thing. What has spoiled them ?” 

“Tt looks like some—blight,” I answered, pitching upon the werd. 
‘‘ Everything’s dead and blackened.” 

Down stairs I rushed for fear he should ask more. And down came 
the Pater after me, hardly anything on, so to say ; not shaved, and his 
nankeen coat flying behind him. 

I let him go on to get the burst over. When I reached them, they 
were talking about the key. It was customary for the head-gardener 
to lock the greenhouse at night. For the past month or so there had 
been, as may be said, two head-gardeners, and the key had been left on 
the ledge at the back of the greenhouse, that whichever of them came 
on first in the morning might get in. 

The Squire stormed at this—with that scene before his eyes he was 
ready to storm at everything. Pretty gardeners, they were ! leaving 
the key where any tramp, hiding about the premises for a night's 
lodging, might get into the greenhouse and steal what he chose! As 
good leave the key in the door, as hang it up outside it! The world 
had nothing but fools in it, as he believed. 

Jenkins answered with deprecation. The key was not likely to be 
found by anybody but those that knew where to look for it. It always 
had a flower-pot turned down upon it; and so he had found it that 
morning. 

‘“‘If all the tramps within ten miles got into the greenhouse, sir, 
they’d not do this,” affirmed Tod. 

‘* Hold your tongue,” said the Squire; “what do you know about 
tramps? I’ve known them to do the wickedest things conceivable. 
My beautiful plants! And look at the grapes! I’ve never had a finer 
crop of grapes than this was, Jenkins,” concluded the Pater, in a 
culminating access of rage. “If I find this has arisen through any 
negtect of yours and Monk’s, I’ll—I’ll hang you both.” 

The morning wert on; breakfast was over, and the news of the 
strange calamity spread. Old Jones, the constable, had been sent for 
by the Squire. He stared, and exclaimed, and made his comments ; 
but he was not any the nearer hitting upon the guilty man. 

About ten, Roger Monk got home from Evesham. We heard the 
spring-cart go round to the stables, and presently he appeared in the 
gardens, looking at objects on either side of the path, as was his usual 
wont. Then he caught sight of us, standing in and about the green- 
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house, and came on faster. Jenkins was telling the story of his 
discovery to Mr. Duffham. He had told it a good fifty times since 
early morning to as many different listeners. 

They made way for Monk to come in, nobody saying a word. The 
Pater stood inside, and Monk, touching his hat, was about to report 
to him of his journey, when the strange aspect of affairs seemed to 
stnke him dumb. He looked round with a sort of startled gaze at 
the walls, at the glass and grapes above, at the destroyed plants, 
and then turned savagely on Jenkins, speaking hoarsely. 

‘‘What have you been up to here ?” 

‘‘Me been up to! That’s good, that is! What had you been up to 
afore you went off? You had the first chance. Come, Mr. Monk.” 

The semi-accusation was spoken by Jenkins on the spur of the 
moment, in his anger at the other's words. Monk was in a degree 
Jenkins's protégé, and it had not previously occurred to him that Ac 
could be in any way to blame. 

“What do you know of this wicked business, Monk?” asked the 
Squire. 

“What should I know of it, sir? I am only just come in from 
Evesham. The things were all right last night !” 

“ How did you leave the greenhouse last night ?” 

‘Exactly as I always leave it, sir. There was nothing the matter 
with it then. Drew—I saw him outside, didn’t I ? Step here, Drew. 
You were with me when I locked up the greenhouse last night. Did 
you see anything wrong with it ?” / 

“Tt were right enough then,” answered Drew. 

Monk turned himself about, lifting his hands in dismay, as one black- 
ened object after another came under view. “I never saw such a 
thing!” he cried, piteously. ‘‘ There has been something wrong at 
work here ; or else 2 

Monk came to a sudden pause. “Or else what?” asked the squire. 

“Or else, the moving of the plants into the hall on Tuesday has 
killed them.” 

“‘ Moving the plants wouldn’t kill them. What are you thinking of, 
Monk ?” 

‘“‘ Moving them would not kill them, sir, or hurt them either,” re- 
turned’ Monk, with a stress on the first word ; “ but it might have been 
the remote cause of it.” 

‘“*] don’t understand you !” 

“I saw some result of the sort once, sir. It was at a gentleman’s 
place at Chiswick. All the choice plants were taken indoors to impro- 
vise a kind of conservatory for a night féte. They were carried back 
the next day, seemingly none the worse, and on the morrow were found 
withered.” | 

** Like these ?” 
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‘‘No, sir, not so bad as these. They didn’t die; they revived after a 
time. <A great fuss was made over it; the gentleman thought it must 
be wilful damage, and offered twenty pounds reward for the discovery 
of the offenders. At last it was found they had been poisoned by the 
candles.” 

‘“ Poisoned by the candles!” 

“A new sort of candle, very beautiful to look at, but with a vast 
quantity of arsenic in it,” continued Monk. ‘A scientific man gave it 
as his opinion, that the poison emitted from the candles had been fatal 
to the plants. Perhaps something of the same kind has done the 
mischief here, sir. Plants are such delicate things !” 

“‘ And what has been fatal to the grapes. Zz’cy were not taken into 
the house.” 

The question came from the surgeon, Mr. Duffham. He had stood 
all the while against the end of the far steps, looking fixedly at Monk 
over the top of his cane. Monk put his eyes on the grapes above, and 
kept them there while he answered. 

“True, sir ; the grapes, as you say, didn't go in. Perhaps the poison 
brought back by the plants may have acted on them.” 

‘Now, I tell you what, Monk, I think that’s all nonsense,” cried the 
Squire, testily. 

“Well, sir, I don’t see any other way of accounting for this state of 
things.” 

. “The greenhouse was filled with some suffocating, smelling, blasting 
stuff that knocked me back’ards,” put in Jenkins. ‘‘ Every crack and 
crevice was stopped where a breath of air could have got in. I wish it 
had been you to find it; you’d not have liked to be smothered alive, I. 
know.” 

“IT wish it had been,” said Monk. ‘If there was any such thing 
here, and not your fancy, I'll be bound I'd have traced it out.” 

“Oh, would you! Did you do anything to them there pot-stands ?” 
continued Jenkins, pointing to them. 

“No.” 

“Oh! didn’t clean ’em out ?” 

“‘T wiped a few out on Wednesday morning before we brought back 
the plants. Somebody—Drew, I suppose—had stacked them in the 
wrong place. In putting them right I began to wipe them. I didn’t do 
them all; I was called away.” 

‘““’Twas me stacked ’em,” said Jenkins. ‘‘Well—them stands are 
what had held the poison; I found a’most one half of ’em filled 
with it.” 

Monk cast a rapid glance around. ‘“‘ What was the poison ?” he asked. 

Jenkins grunted, but gave no other reply. The fact was, he had been 
so abused by the Squire for having put away the trace of the “stuff,” 
that it was a sore subject. 
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“Did you come on here, Monk, before you started for Evesham 
this morning ?” questioned the squire. 

‘IT didn’t come near the gardens, sir. I had told Jenkins last night 
to be on early,” replied Monk, bending over a blackened row of plants 
while he spoke. ‘‘ I went the back way to the stables through the lane, 
had harnessed the horse to the cart, and was away before five.” 

We quitted the greenhouse. ‘The Pater went out with Mr. Duffham, 
Tod and I followed. I, looking quietly on, had been struck with the 
contrast of manner between old Duff and Monk—he peering at Monk 
with his searching gaze, never once taking it off him; and Monk 
meeting nobody’s eyes, but shifting his own anywhere rather than meet 
them. ) | 

“ About this queer arsenic tale Monk tells?” began the Squire. “Is 
there anythingin it? Will it hold water ?” 

‘‘Moonshine !” said old Duff, with emphasis. 

The tone was curious, and we all looked at him. He had got his lips 
drawn in, and the top of his cane pressing them. 

“Where did you take Monk from, Squire? Geta good character 
with him ?” 

‘Jenkins brought him here. As to character, he had never been in 
any situation before. Why? Do you suspect him? ” 

“Um-m-m !” said the doctor, drawing out the sound as though in 
doubt. ‘‘If I do suspect him, he has caused meto. I never saw such 
a shifty manner in all my life. Why, he never once looked at any of us! 
His eyes are false, and his tones are false !” 

“His tones? Do you mean his words ?” 

““T mean the tone his words are spoken in. To an apt ear, the 
sound of a man’s voice, or woman’s either, can be read off like a book ; 
a man’s voice is honest or dishonest according to his nature ; and you 
can’t make a mistake about it. Monk’s has a false ming in it, if ever I 
heard one. Now, master Johnny, what are you looking so eager 
about ? ” 

“T think Monk’s voice false, too, Mr. Duffham ; I have thought him- 
self false all along. Tod knows I have.” 

“TI know that you are just a muff, Johnny, going in for prejudices 
against people unreasonably,” said ‘Tod, putting me down as usual. 

Old Duff pushed my straw hat up, and passed his fingers over the 
top of my forehead. ‘Johnny, my boy,” he said, “you have got a 
Strong and good indication here for reading the world. Zrust to it.” 

“TY couldn’t trust Monk. I never have trusted him. That was one 
reason why I suspected him of stealing the things the magpie took.” 

“Well, you were wrong there,” said Tod. 

“Yes. But I’m nearly sure I was right in the thing before.” 

“What thing ?” demanded old Duff, sharply. 

“Well, I thought it was Monk that frightened Pheeby.” 
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“Oh,” said Mr. Duffham. ‘‘ Dressed himself up in a sheet, and 
whitened his face, and went up the lane when the women were watch- 
ing for the shadows on St. Mark’s Eve! What else do you suspect, 
Johnny ?” 

“ Nothing else, sir; except that I fancied Mother Picker knew of it. 
When Tod and I went to ask her whether Monk was out that night, 
she looked frightened to death, and broke a basin.” 

‘Did she say he was out ?” 

“‘She said he was not out; but I thought she said it more eagerly 
than truthfully.” | 

‘Squire, when you are in doubt as to peoples’ morals, let this boy 
read them for you,” said old Duff, in his quaint way. The Squire, think- 
ing of his plants, looked as perplexed as could be. 

“It is such a thing, you know, Duffham, to have one’s whole hot- 
house destroyed in a night. It’s no better than arson.” 

‘‘ And the incendiary who did it would have no scruple in attacking 
the barns next ; therefore, he must be bowled out.” 

The Pater looked rueful. He could bluster and threaten, but he 
could not do much; he never knew how to set about it. In all emer- 
gencies he would send for Jones—the greatest old woman going. | 

“You don’t seriously think it could have been Monk, Duffham ?” 

‘‘T think there’s strong suspicion that it was. Look here:” and the 
doctor began to tell off points with his cane and fingers. ‘ Somebody 
goes into the greenhouse to set the stuff alight in the pot-stands—for 
that’s how it was done. Monk and Jenkins alone knew where the 
key was ; Jenkins, a trusty man, years in the employ, comes on at six 
and finds the state of things. Where’s Monk? Gone off by previous 
order to Evesham at five. Why should it happen the very morning 
he was away? What was.to prevent him stealing into the greenhouse 
after dark last night, putting his deleterious stuff to work, leaving it to 
burn, and stealing in again at four this morning to put all traces away ? 
He thought he cleaned out all the tale-telling earthern saucers, but he 
overlooks one, as is usually the case. When he comes back, finding 
the wreck and the commotion consequent upon it, he relates a glib 
tale of other plants destroyed by arsenic from candles, and he never 
looks honestly into, a single face as he tells it !” 

The Squire drew a deep breath. ‘ And you say Monk did all this?” 

“Nonsense, Squire. I say he might have done it. I say, moreover, 
that it looks very like it. Putting Monk aside, your scent would be 
wholly at fault.” 

‘¢What is to be done ?” 

“T’'ll go and see Mother Picker; she can tell what time he went in 
last night, and what time he came out this morning,” cried Tod, who 
was just as hasty as the Pater. But old Duff caught him as he was 
vaulting off. 
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“7 had better see Mother Picker. Will you let me act in this 
matter, Squire, and see what can be made of it ?” 

“Do, Duffham. Take Jones to help you?” 

“Jones be shot,” returned Duff ina passion. “If I wanted anybody 
—which I don’t—I'd take Johnny. He is worth fifty Joneses. Say 
nothing—nothing at all. Do you understand?” 

He went off down a side path, and crossed Jenkins, who was at work 
now. Monk stayed in the greenhouse. 

“This is a sad calamity, Jenkins.” 

“It’s the worst / ever met with, sir,” cried Jenkins, touching his hat. 
‘And what have done it is the odd thing. Monk, he talks of the can- 
dles poisoning of ’em; but I don’t know.” 

‘Well, there’s not amuch surer poison than arsenic, Jenkins,” said 
the doctor, candidly. ‘I hope it will be cleared up. Monk, too, has 
taken so much pains with the plants. He is a clever young man in his 
vocation. Where did you hear of him ?” 

Jenkins’s answer was a long one. Curtailed, it stated that he had 
heard of Monk “ promiskeous.” He had thought him a gentleman till 
he asked if he, Jenkins, could help him to a place as ornamental 
gardener. He had rather took to the young man, and recommended 
the Squire to employ him “temporay,” for he, Jenkins, was just then 
falling sick with rheumatism. a4 

Mr. Duffham nodded approvingly. ‘‘ Didn’t think it necessary to 
ask for references?” 

“Monk said he could give me a cart-load a’most of them, sir, if I’d 
wanted to see ’em.” | 

“Just so! Good day, Jenkins, I can’t stay gossiping my morning 
away.” 

He went straight to Mrs. Picker’s, and caught her taking her luncheon 
off the kitchen table—bread and cheese, and perry. 

‘““Tt’s a little cask o’last year’s my son have made mea present of, 
sir; if you'd be pleased to drink a cup, Doctor Duff’m,” said she, 
hospitably. | 

She drew a half-pint cup full; bright, sparkling, full-bodied perry, 
never better made in Gloucestershire. Mr. Duffham smacked his lips, 
and wished some of the champagne at gentlemen’s tables was half as 
good. He talked, and she talked; and, it may be, he took her a little 
off her guard. Evidently, she was not cognizant of-the mishap to 
the greenhouse. 

A nice young man that lodger of hers? Well, yes, he was; steady 
and well-conducted. ‘Talked quite like a gentleman, but wasn’t uppish 
‘cause 0’ that, and seemed satisfied with all she did for him. He was 
gone off to.Evesham after seeds and other things. Squire Todhetley put 
great confidence in him. 

“Ay,” said Mr. Duffham, “to be sure. One does put confidence 
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in steady young men, you know, goody. He was off by four o'clock, 
wasn’t he >?” 

Earlier nor that, Goody Picker thought. Monk were one o’ them 
who liked to take time by the forelock, and get his extra work forrard 
when he were put on to any. 

“Nothing like putting the shoulder to the wheel. This ss perry! 
The next time I call to see your son Peter, at Alcester, I shall ask him 
if he can’t get some for me. As to Monk—you might have had young 
fellows here who'd have idled their days away, and paid no rent, goody. 
Monk was at his work late last night, too, I fancy?” 

Goody fancied he had been ; leastways he went out after supper, and 
were gone an hour or so. What with the fires, and what with the 
opening and shutting o’ the winders to keep the hot-houses at proper 
temperture, an head-gardener didn’t sit ona bed | o’ idle roses, as Dr. 
Duff'm knew. 

Mr. Duffham was beginning to make pretty sure of winning his game. 
His manner suddenly changed. Pushing the empty cup from him, he 
leaned forward, and laid hold of Mrs. Picker by the two wists. 
Between the perry and the doctor’s sociability and Monk’s ments, her 
eyes had begun to sparkle. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Picker. I have come here to ask you a 
question, and you must answer me. But you have nothing to fear on 
your own score, provided you tell me the truth honestly. Young men 
will do foolish things, however industrious they may be. Why did 
Monk play that prank on Easter Monday ?” 

The sparkle in the eyes faded to a sort of pale fright. She would 
have got away, but could not, and so put on an air of wonder. 

On Easter Monday! What were it he did on Easter Monday ? 

‘“‘When he put himself and his face into white, and went to the 
churchyard by moonlight to represent the dead, you know, Mrs Picker.” 

She gave a shmill scream, got one of her hands loose =e flung it 
over her face. 

“Come, goody, you had better answer me quietly than be taken to 
confess before Squire Todhetley. I dare say you were not to blame.” 

Afore Squire Todhetley! O-o-0-0-o-h! Did they know it at the 
Manor ? 

“Well,” said Mr. Duffham, “you see I know it, and I have come 
straight from thence. Now then, my good woman, I have not much 
time.” 

Goody Picker’s will was good to hold out longer, but she surrendered 
4 coup de main, as so many of us have to do when superior power is 
brought to bear. Monk overheered it, was the substance of her answer. 
On coming in from work that there same blessed evening—and look at 
him now ! at his work on a Easter Monday till past dark !—he over- 
heered the two servants, Molly and Hannah, talking of what they was 
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going out to watch for—the shadders in the churchyard. He let ’em 
go, never showing hisself till they’d left the house. Then he got the 
sheets from his bed, and put the flour on his face, and went on there 
to frighten ’em; all in fun. He never thought of hurting the women ; 
he never knowed as the young girl, Phceby, was to be there. Nobody 
could be more sorry for it nor he was ; but he’d never meant to do harm 
more nor a babby unborn. 

Mr. Duffham released the hands. Looking back in reflection, he had 
little doubt it was as she said—that Monk had done it out of pure sport, 
not intending ill. 

‘“‘He might have confessed: it would have been more honest. And 
you! why did you deny that it was Monk?” 

Mrs. Picker at first could only stare in reply. Confess to it? Him? 
What, and run the risk o’ being put into ancuffs by that there Jones 
with his fat legs? And she! a poor old widder? If Monk went and 
said he didn’t do it, she couldn’t go and say he aid. Doctor Duff’m 
might see as there were no choice left for Aer. Never should she forget 
the fright when the two young gents come in with their querries the next 
day ; her fingers was took with the palsy and dropped the pudd’n basin, 
as she’d had fifteen year. Monk, poor fellow, couldn’t sleep for a peck 
o' nights after, thinking o’ Pheeby. 

“There ; that’s enough,” said Mr. Duffham. ‘ Who is Monk? Where 
does he come from ?” 

From the moon, for all Mrs. Picker knew. A civiler young man 
she’d not wish to have lodging with her; paid reg’lar as the Saturdays 
come round ; but he never told her aotiine about hisself. 

“Which is his room? The one at the back, I suppose.” 

Without saying with your leave, or by your leave, as Mrs. Picker 
phrased it in telling the story a long while afterwards, Mr. Duffham 
penetrated at once into the lodger’s room. There he took the liberty 
of making a slight examination, good Mrs. Picker standing by with 
round eyes and open mouth. And we he discovered caused him to 
stride off at once to the Pater. 

Roger Monk was not Monk at all, but somebody else. He had been 
implicated in some crime (whether guilty or not remained yet a ques- 
tion), and to avoid exposure had come away into this quiet locality 
under‘a false name. In short, during the time he had been working as 
gardener at Dyke Manor and living at Mother Picker’s, he was in 
hiding. As the son of a well-known and most respectable landscape 
and omamental nursery-man, he had become thoroughly conversant 
with the requisite duties. 

“They are fools, at the best, these fellows,” remarked Duffham, as he 
finished his narrative. ‘A letter written to him by some friend be- 
trayed to me all this. Now why should not Monk have destroyed that 
letter, instead of keeping it in his room, Squire ?” 
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The Squire did not answer. All he could do just now was to wipe 
his hot face and try and get over his amazement. Monk not a gardener 
or servant at all, but an educated man! Only living there to hide 
from the police; and calling himself by any name that came upper- 
most—which happened to be Monk ! 

“‘T must say there’s a certain credit due to him for his patient in- 
dustry, and the perfection to which he has brought your grounds,” said 

Mr. Duffham. 

“And for blighting all my hot-house plants at a blow—is there 
credit due to him for that ?” roared outthe Squire. “I'll have him tried 
for it, as sure as my name’s Todhetley.” 

It was easier said than done. For when Mr. Jones, receiving his 
private orders from the Pater, went, staff in hand, to arrest Monk, that 
gentleman had already departed. 

‘* He come into the house just as Dr. Duff’m left it,” explained Mrs. 
Picker. ‘Saying he had got to take a short journey, he put his things 
into his portmanty, and went off carrying of it, leaving me a week's 
rent on the table.” 

‘Go and catch him, Jones,” sternly commanded the Squire, when the 
constable came back with the above news. 

‘Yes, your worship,” replied Jones. But how he was to do it, taking 
the gouty legs into consideration, was a quite a different thing. 

The men were sent off various ways. And came back again, not 
having come up with Monk. Squire Todhetley went into a rage, 
abused old Jones, and told him he was no longer worth his salt. But 
the strangest thing occurred in the evening. 

The Pater walked over to the court after tea, carrying the grievance 
of his destroyed plants to the Sterlings. In coming up Dyke Lane as 
he returned at night, where it was always darker than in other places 
because the trees hid the moonlight, somebody seemed to walk right 
out of the hedge upon him. 

It was Roger Monk. He raised his hat to the Squire as a gentle- 
man does—did not touch it as a gardener—and began pleading for cle- 
mency. 

‘Clemency, after destroying a whole hot-houseful of rare plants!” 
cried the Squire. 

“I never did it, sir,” returned Monk, passionately. “On my word 
as a man—I will not to you say as a gentleman—+f the plants were not 
injured by the candles, as I fully believe, I know not how they could 
have been injured.” 

The Pater was staggered. At heart he was the best man living. 
Suppose Monk was innocent ? 

‘“‘ Look here, Monk. You know your name ts 

“Hush, sir!” interposed Monk, hastily, as if to prevent the hedges 
hearing the true name. “It is of that I have waited to speak to you ; 
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to beseech your clemency. I have no need to crave it in the matter of 
plants which I never harmed. I want to ask you to be silent, sir; 
not to proclaim to the world that Iam other than what I appeared to 
be. A short while longer and I should have been able to prove my 
Innocence ; things are working round. But if you set the hue-and-cry 
upon me : 

‘Were you innocent ?” interposed the squire. 

“IT was; I swear it to you. Oh, Mr. Todhetley, think for a 
moment! I am not so very much older than your son ; he 1s not more 
innocent than I was; but it might happen that he—I crave your 
pardon, sir, but it might—that he should become the companion of 
dissipated young men, and get mixed up unwittingly in a disgraceful 
affair, whose circumstances were so complicated that he could only fly 
for a time and hide himself. What would you say if the people with 
whom he took refuge, whether as servant or else, were to deliver him 
up to justice, and he stood before the world an accused felon? Sir, it 
is my case. Keep my secret; keep my secret, Mr. Todhetley.” 

“ And couldn’t. you prove your innocence ?” cried the Squire, as he 
followed out the train of ideas suggested. 

“‘ Not at present—that I see. And when once a man has stood at a 
criminal bar, it is a ban on him for life, although it may be afterwards 
shown he stood there wrongly.” 

“True,” said the Squire, softening. 

Well-—for there’s no space to go on at length—the upshot was that 
Monk went away with a promise ; and the Squire came home to the 
Manor and told Duffham, who was waiting there, that they must both 
be silent. Only those two knew of the discovery ; they had kept the 
particulars and Monk’s real name to themselves. Duff gave his head a 
toss, and told the Pater he was softer than old Jones. 

‘How came you to suspect him, Johnny ?” he continued, turning on 
me in his sharp way. 

“‘T think just for the same things that you did, Mr. Duffham—be- 
cause neither his face nor his voice is ¢rue.” 

And—remembering his look of revenge when accused in mistake 
for the magpie—I suspected him still. 
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Y mother was born of the lineage and sect of the Friends, but by 
marrying out of the Society she forfeited her membership. 
Nevertheless, when by her premature death, which quickly followed my 
father’s, I was left an orphan, her kindred placed me in a Friends’ 
school, where I had the privilege of being trained under their strictest 
discipline. I was educated to be a governess ; and in my nineteenth 
year an advantageous situation was offered to me through my instructress, 
Sarah Glazebrook. 

“ Lydia,” said Sarah to me, ‘‘ Rachel Archer, who, like thy mother, 
hath married out of the Society, hath need of a teacher for her young 
children, and having been thy mother’s early friend, she asketh me to 
send thee to her. There is no more than one objection. It is a 
worldly family, in which Rachel testifieth in vain; the more so as 
Caleb Archer hath a son and daughter by a former wife, who was 
altogether of the world. Notwithstanding, I have accepted the offer 
for thee; and now I advise thee to avoid too much converse with the 
young people, and I warn thee against all sinful and foolish conformity. 
Thou art not yet an accepted member of our Society, and the offer 1s 4 
good offer, therefore I counsel thee to accept it in a spirit of thank- 
fulness.” 

I had passed almost all my life in the calm seclusion of the school, 
znd I shrank somewhat from venturing into the world, yet the ad- 
venturous spirit of youth was not altogether dismayed at the prospect 
of this change. But when I had finally quitted my teachers, and my 
schoolmaster, and cast aside for ever the mantle of childhood, with all 
childish things, my heart sank within me, as one who was Iaunched, 
without helm or rudder, upon untried and shoreless seas. 

It was 17th day, 1st month, when I made my first journey alone by 
railway. A keen north wind was blowing, which penetrated into the 
carriage, and called forth many ungoverned expressions of discontent 
from my fellow-travellers. As I glanced briefly upon the peevish faces 
of the women, and upon their furbelows and fripperies, I felt thankful 
that I had been trained to a disregard of foolish fashions, and to pre- 
serve a due restraint over my temper. Yet I grew somewhat uncom- 
fortable and abashed as I found myself scrutinized superciliously by them, 
and by their companion, a worldly-looking man, who besought me to 
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wrap myself up in his rug; but I declined, as I liked not his looks. 
Therefore it pleased me well to reach. my destination, a small country 
town, which was five miles from the abode of Rachel Archer; but I 
drew back into a dark corner of the station, having a silly dread of 
meeting my employer, until the train had started on again. ' Then I 
heard a rough, thick voice, shouting to the porter. 

‘Is there a young lady got out, with boxes, of the name of Miss 
Carey ?” it inquired. 

“All nght,” called the porter; and forthwith I compelled myself to 
go forward, and own my luggage. It was a man-servant who had come 
to meet me, with a gig; and in a few minutes we had started. A wide, 
Open country lay around us, which I could see but dimly, because of 
the approaching night ; but soon the over-arching sky rose above us, 
glittering with stars, which marked by small points of twinkling light 
the extent of the distant and level horizon, where in the west, far away, 
there was still a brighter hue than in the cold north and the dark east. 
We drove between trim hedge-rows, bare, and frosted over with the 
snow, which was beginning to fall; and here and there we passed 
groves and avenues of leafless trees, which seemed instinct with more 
than inanimate life, for they waved, and beckoned, and gesticulated to 
one another, and clasped each other with intertwined boughs, in a 
thousand grotesque attitudes. Everything was strange, exciting, and 
mysterious to me, and with the foolish fear of meeting Rachel Archer, 
and her worldly family, pressing upon me, I could have been content, 
methought, to go on thus for ever, wrapped in silent meditation, that 
should know no interruption orend. Yet the falling snow chilled the 
breath upon my lips, and numbed my aching limbs, until, fearing to 
grow drowsy with the cold, I roused myself to speak to the man-servant 
at my side. 

‘“‘ Canst thou tell me how far we are still from thy master’s house ?” 
I asked. 

“‘T dunnot know,” said the man. 

“ Art thou ill, friend?” I asked again, for he bent himself almost 
double on his seat, as if he suffered great pain. 

“No, no, miss !” he answered, huskily ; “a little in disguise may-be, 
but that’s all. Don’t be afeard.” 

I remember now with a smile the girlish terror that filled my mind 
upon receiving this extraordinary and unintelligible reply; and as I sat 
nervously watching his frantic efforts to urge on the horse, a sudden 
jerk of the gig threw me out on the roadside, while he drove on, ap- 
parently unconscious of the accident which had befallen me. 

For a few minutes I lay stunned by the fall, but presently I recovered 
somewhat, and attempted to rise. An acute and admonitory pain com- 
pelled me to desist, and scarcely able to repress a groan, I sank back 
again upon the snowy ground. A profound and awful silence brooded 
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over the place, broken only by the gurgling of a half-frozen brook, which 
was oozing torpidly along its course within reach of my hand, and by 
the creaking of the boughs of an old yew-tree, which towered gaunt and 
darksome before me. There was no sound of life, and as I lay there, 
in pain and terror, I recollected that we had been driving between vast 
corn-fields, lying desolate in winter fallow. I strove earnestly against 
the deadness that was creeping subtly over me, while I thought of the 
safe and peaceful home I had left in the morning, and of my school 
companions, who were now talking of me as they sat round their fire. 
How long I lay thus, I did not know; but my life was slowly ebbing 
away, when I was once more roused by hearing the approaching hoof- 
beats of a horse ringing upon the frosty road. I lifted up my voice 
with the feeble wail of an infant, and in a minute or two afterwards a 
horseman came up, who, seeing me, dismounted. 

‘What is this? Who are you ?” he asked, bending over me. I was 
too exhausted to answer, and he stood for a minute in hesitation. 

‘“‘ Well, Duchess!” he said, addressing his horse, ‘you see what is 
the matter. Here is a child or a woman to be carried to the Lodge, 
and as I cannot manage both of you, you must find your way home 
yourself, my lass.” 

Though the stranger lifted me up tenderly, the agony of being stirred 
was so great, that I could no longer contain the groan which had been 
hovering upon my lips. He spoke to me soothingly, with a voice that 
seemed to me like the voice of an angel, and after a short season 
of excruciating pain, I was lying upon an old-fashioned settle by a 
cottage fire, and beside me stood a comely young man, in a scarlet coat, 
and an aged woman, whose wrinkled face was edged about by a mob-cap. 

‘Can you tell me now who you are, and what your name is?” asked 
the young man, seeing my eyes opened upon them. 

“Lydia,” I murmured ; but then my tongue seemed frozen in its 
utterance, and an icy hand was laid upon my heart. There ensued a 
long period of unconsciousness, and by the time it was passed I was 
resting upon the old woman’s bed, in a low room, whose ceiling shelved 
~ down nearly to the floor on either side, and with a small, uncurtained, 
lattice casement close by me, through which, as I turned my head, I 
could see a wide plain of whitening fields stretching away into darkness. 
And in the room below I could hear the voices of two men. 

“Not a letter or paper of any kind, Caleb,” said the voice I had 
already heard. ‘Only a poor little purse, with ten shillings in it.” 

“‘It must be Miss Carey,” answered a deeper and graver tone. 
‘Robinson drove up some time ago in a drunken state, and he had 
quite forgotten what he had been to the town for.” 

“Tf that be Caleb Archer,” said I to the aged woman sitting at my 
side, “tell him I am Lydia Carey, his children’s instructress.” 

Truly, there is no need for me to give a detailed account of my suf- 
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ferings ; such need no comment, as being the common lot of our frail 
humanity. But there now began a change in my inner self, whether 
for good or evil time alone could prove. Rachel Archer and her hus- 
band, and the son Caleb, whose voice it was I had heard saying that it 
must be Lydia Carey, were kind to me, and solicitous, during my so- 
journ at the Lodge, which was at the entrance of a park possessed by 
a Colonel Kynnaston; but their home was two miles away, and their 
visits were but for a short time daily. It was Vincent Kynnaston, the 
son of Colonel Kynnaston, who had rescued me from my grievous 
peril, when returning from the vain and worldly pursuit of hunting ; 
and it was he who spent the chief part of his time with me, after I was 
well enough to be carried down into the little cottage parlour. It was 
a new and strange experience to both of us; never had he known a 
Friend, whose mind and spirit had been disciplined and trained ; never 
had I known a man whose ways were the ways of the world, of which 
I had seen little, and been taught nothing. 

At length the day came when I could be removed to the abode of 
Rachel Archer. I felt dejected all the morning, but I strove to pre- 
serve my self-control, until slumber for a time overpowered me, and 
wrapped me in a peaceful oblivion. When I awoke, Vincent Kynnaston 
stood over me, and was bending down towards me. 

“ How beautiful your eyes are, as they open after sleep,” said he, as 
I looked up into his face: “so dark and soft, with a calm, innocent 
light in them like those of a child !” 

‘Nay, Vincent,” I answered, “it doth not beseem thee to speak idle 
words of flattery, nor me to listen to them. And I would pray thee to 
stand a little farther off.” 

‘What if I had kissed you while you were sleeping, little daisy ?” 
he said. 

I chose not to reply, but there ran through me a tremor not alto- 
gether of anger; though no man’s lips had been laid upon mine since 
my father’s death. 

‘The calmest, most unruffied little dove !”.he muttered. Truly, his 
pleasant words had a witchery for my young ears, as I drank them 
into my heart and memory. ‘I wonder,” added he, “if Quakers have 
any passions.” 

‘Of a truth,” I replied, “there are occasions when I feel the msings 
of anger, but I trust that I keep a watch over myself.” 

‘“‘ But are you never troubled with a vague, and almost pleasant sense 
of trouble?” asked he; “have you no unsatisfied longings, and vehe- 
ment wishes, which you cannot master ?” 

“T have,” I said, after a few minutes’ thought, “of late experienced 
a certain feeling of disquietude, akin to pain and pleasure, like that of 
a young bird trying its unfledged wings on the edge of the nest. I am 
afraid of something, I know not what.” 
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‘* Poor, little dove!” he said, and there fell upon him a mood of 
serious self-communing and inward searching, which I would not break 
through ; and before he spoke again, Caleb Archer's carriage was coming 
up the road, upon which he bade me farewell hastily, and left the Lodge 
by a back entrance. 

Caleb Archer was a wealthy man, holding, upon an advantageous 
lease, nearly one-half of Colonel Kynnaston’s lands; and his household 
was appointed with every regard to comfort and luxury. Rachel, my 
mother’s early friend, was kind to me, but I soon saw that she was in- 
discreet and worldly-minded, conforming to fashion, and forbearing to 
bear witness apainst the prevailing follies about her. After a time, she 
bade me no longer call her by her given name of Rachel, because the 
silly servants and young children laughed thereat ; and, as I was young, 
and under her orders, I obeyed ; but it destroyed my trust in her circum- 
spection and singleness of spirit, which afterwards was an evil to me. 

There were, as Sarah Glazebrook had told me, two children of Caleb 
Archer’s by a former marriage. The eldest, Ellen, was an unmarried 
woman of thirty years of age, greatly afflicted by a spinal disease, 
which confined her to her couch in one room of the spacious house. 
Caleb, the son, was studying for what they termed Holy Orders; and 
his father was about to buy for him the next presentation to the living 
of their own parish church, which was in the gift of Colonel Kynnaston. 
“ A gift,” they called it, though he was about to make merchandize of 
the office of the priesthood. Therefore, the younger Caleb was very 
diligently studying the Greek Testament, for his examination for the 
office of a Deacon; and he was wont to study of an evening in his 
sister’s sitting-room. Now, it was not at all the will of either Rachel 
Archer or her husband that I should spend my leisure hours in their 
company, and so it came to pass that I was ordered to sit in Ellen 
Archer’s room also; a thing which displeased her greatly, as she attni- 
buted it to a design on the part of her step-mother that the young man 
should be attracted by my poor, childish self, who had come among 
them as innocent of scheming as a child could be. 

There had been of old a boyish friendship between Vincent and 
Caleb, begun at school, and strengthening for some years of early 
manhood. When the first small breach was made I cannot tell; but I 
know that the only token of friendship which was manifest to me, was 
that Vincent came often of an evening, interrupting Caleb’s studies by 
light but clever converse ; whereat the latter was wont to look gloomy, 
especially so when Vincent was most merry, and made me laugh the 
most unguardedly. For, seek as I would to withdraw my mind by 
dwelling upon those subjects of meditation prescribed to me by Sarah 
Glazebrook, my meditation was ineffectual, for vain thoughts invaded 
my mind, even when I was only expecting Vincent's arrival. How 
much more so, then, when he was present ! 
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II. 


Upon the first First Day, while the family were away at their worship 
in the parish church, I had a quiet season in my own chamber, which 
was of profit to me, inasmuch as I very diligently examined myself as to 
my conduct towards the young man, Caleb Archer; and I determined 
to maintain a discreet and reserved conversation with respect to him, 
seeing that we were unavoidably brought into daily and familiar inter- 
course, whereof might spring much that was inconvenient, as I was no 
more than a poor, hired governess, and he the eldest son of a wealthy 
father, ambitious of this world’s goods. And as I glanced at my mirror 
for a moment I was fain to acknowledge, though without any promptings 
of vanity, that there were reasons for holding myself aloof from too fre- 
quent companionship with the younger Caleb Archer. 

When the spring was sufficiently advanced, it grew to be my habit on 
a First Day morning to take my book, and go out into the quiet fields, 
where I could meditate, as the patriarchs of old were wont to do, amidst 
the beauties of creation. There was one favourite spot of mine, where a 
fallen tree lay beside a noisy little brook, which, winding capriciously 1n 
and out, had formed almost an island, where grew a clump of many 
different trees, upon which the half opened leaf-buds resemble so many 
green butterflies resting upon the branches with their wings folded. I 
was Sitting there one morning, neither reading nor meditating, but in a 
delicious enjoyment almost too strong to be lawful, when two hands were 
suddenly placed before my eyes, and, after freeing myself, I saw Vincent 
Kynnaston standing behind me. 

‘‘ Thou here!” I exclaimed, “is there, then, no worship at thy church?” 

“Ves, Lydia,” he said, and added solemnly; “ but I have a scruple 
lest it should be a sinful mockery to attend divine service, when my 
heart is not in the prayer.” 

“Truly,” I replied, “thou should’st not mock the Deity with an empty 
ceremony. But wherefore art not thou prepared beforehand for what 
thou believest a duty? ” 

Then it was that Vincent Kynnaston, though several years older than 
I, and far wiser and more learned in man’s wisdom, did ask me to in- 
struct him in holy things, whereof I found him to be heathenishly ignorant. 
And not only then, but at divers other times, he came to me for instruc- 
tion upon First Day moming, when peradventure I should have been 
more profitably employed in self-communion and meditation. 

About six months after I had entered the family of Rachel Archer, 
she and her children, in their unchecked and undisciplined manner, be- 
came desirous of seeing a hundred-year aloe which was in blossom in 
Colonel Kynnaston’s conservatories, and they must needs have it that I 
should go with them, though I felt an inward warning not to accompany 
them. I had not yet seen Vincent's father, and I dared not lift up my 
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eyes when we were led into his presence, until Vincent took my hand and 
led me gently forward. 

“Father,” he said, ‘‘thisis the young lady whose life I had the happi- 
ness to save.” 

Then I looked up, and saw a fine, noble-looking man, with great 
majesty but great kindliness of appearance, whose eyes were fixed gravely 
and penetratingly upon me. He bade Vincent offer his arm to Rachel 
Archer, while he himself walked beside me, asking me many questions 
with an air of almost fatherly interest, in such sort that I soon conversed 
with him freely, telling him all the httle history of my life; and it was 
not till I saw a look of anxious disappointment upon Vincent's face that 
I felt myself any feeling of dissatisfaction with my visit. 

The next evening as I sat alone with Ellen Archer, Vincent Kynnaston 
entered the room abruptly, with a gloomy and displeased countenance ; 
and presently he told Ellen that he was going away to London for a 
season, at the instance of his father. I spoke not, for he addressed 
himself not to me, but shortly afterwards a gracious spirit of self-com- 
muning fell upon me ; and as I had too often resisted its devout influence 
in the presence of these worldly people, I bade them farewell calmly, 
and with quiet steps retired to my own school-room. 

But as I closed the door softly behind me, whither fled the calm spirit 
that had descended upon me? What meant this throbbing of my heavy 
heart; and these burning tears that welled up to mine eyes? I has- 
tened to the window, and looked out upon the brightness of the summer 
sunset. A radiant glory streamed down from the golden sky upon all 
the scene before ine. In the evening air the swallows whirled in giddy 
mazes, and busy insects on gauzy wings pursued one another in gay 
career. The pigeons were cooing softly in the dovecot near at hand ; 
and in the ivy under my casement I could see a late brood of young 
birds, lying closely in their nests, while the parent-birds chirped and 
twittered upon the ivy twigs around. Far away ina distant field, where 
brighter gleams of sunshine seemed to linger, I could distinguish the 
forms of Caleb and Rachel Archer, and of their young children, standing 
amongst their harvestmen. Yet I looked with weeping eyes upon 
the beauty and the gladness; for I was alone, and had no share in 
either. . 

' “Why did you run away from me ?” asked a voice at my ear, which 
stured my heart to a great and tumultuous throb; “and what is the 
meaning of these tears trembling in your eyes, and falling fast upon your 
hands?” 

“T am alone,” I sobbed, “a stranger sojourning among strangers who 
love me not.” 

‘And is this the trouble that makes you weep, Lydia?” said Vir.cent, 
drawing me away from the window, “‘is it only loneliness that stirs your 
quiet soul with agitation ? ” 
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I tried to turn away my face, but he held it fast between both his 
hands, and gazed with glowing eyes into mine. 

“ Little waif,” said he, “ think you that you can ever be alone again 
and friendless while I live? Give me the life Isaved. Become mine 
altogether, and you shall never know what it is to be alone.” 

My heart gave a great leap of joy and exultation, the echo and assent 
to his demand, and he interpreted my answer truly ; and stooping down 
he kissed me again and again. 

“Nay, Vincent,” I said, hiding my face from his kisses, ‘‘ it doth not 
beseem thee to be so uncontrolled.” 

“Uncontrolled!” he repeated :” good heavens ! Lydia, you do not 
know what self-control 1s. Do you love me? How much do you 
love me?” 

I answered this question as I used to answer my father when I was a 
child, by flinging my arms around him, and clinging to him with all my 
might. 

“So this is my demure little Quaker!” he said, laughing, but hold- 
ing me fast to him. “Listen, my Lydia. You must not let this be 
known; it must be for a time a secret between us, buried in our 
hearts. It is because Colonel Kynnaston is afraid of you that he has 
found this business for me in London; and he will get you sent away 
in my absence. But our old -woman at the Lodge will send your 
letters to me, and give you mine.” 

‘“‘ And now,” he said, after a long time, when in the gray twilight we 
saw Caleb and Rachel returning home with their children, ‘“‘now I must 
leave you, for I would have no one know that I have been here in my 
Lydia’s secluded school-rcom. Be faithful to me, my darling !” 

“T will be faithful to thee. Farewell, Vincent,” I whispered. 

A moment afterwards his hasty feet descended noiselessly the stair- 
case ; and when Rachel entered the room, as she did by-and-by, I was 
looking out calmly upon the moon nsing behind a copse of fir-trees far- 
away to the east. 

‘“‘ Lydia,” she said, laying her arm affectionately about me, “ you 
have pleased us well, and won our affections, even those of my step- 
daughter, Ellen ; and yet, dear child, I must part with you. My hus- 
band considers you too young—nay, I will add, too pretty—to be thrown 
into daily intercourse with his son Caleb.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” I answered, “the young man hath not regarded me with 
favour hitherto. Thou need not be afraid for him.” 

‘Caleb is of a reserved and self-contained nature,” replied Rachel. 
“and an innocent child like you cannot tell what are marks of favour. 
You must leave us, but not suddenly, as if in disgrace. Be prudent, 
dear Lydia, in your behaviour towards him, and you can stay until I 
have found a safer home for you.” 

I felt angered at her double-mindedness and dissimulation ; for, both 
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on Caleb’s part and mine, our conversation had been circumspect and 
discreet. Moreover, had not Vincent but just disclosed to me the 
secret spring of this change? Colonel Kynnaston had sent me away 
from my employment and my home. 

It was in the eighth month that Caleb and Rachel Archer, with their 
elder children, went to tarry a while at the sea-side, while I was left 
behind to tend the home, and the little ones, and the invalid, Ellen. 
And here I would rather insert a letter of Ellen Archer's to Rachel, 
which came into my hands many years afterwards, than oppress my 
memory by recalling my own impressions of the circumstances therein 
narrated. 

“I promised,” she wrote, “to give you as minute an account of 
Lydia’s actions as is possible to me, confined as I am to one room. 
There has been, as you know, a mysterious change in her of late; and 
yesterday the mystery was solved thus :— 

‘* ‘Vincent is come home, of course, for the shooting season ; and he 
and Caleb were examining their fowling-pieces in my room, and trying 
them on the lawn outside my window. Lydia and the children were 
gone into the fields, but while Vincent was still here, they returned 
gaily, coming across the lawn. Lydia came up to the glass-doors to 
look in upon me. I never saw any one so lovely. The children had 
taken off her gray close bonnet, and twined wreaths of bright-coloured 
flowers among her hair, which had fallen about her face and neck. Her 
dark eyes were lit up with merry, girlish vanity, innocent surely, and 
her attitude, as she bent forward to peep at me, was one of careless 
grace. Vincent—you know him !—uttered an exclamation of delight, and 
sprang to her side, playfully laying his pistol against her flower-crowned 
head. 

*“** You are frightened,’ he said, ‘and well you may be. Your life 
is completely in my power.’ 

““* Nay, Vincent,’ she answered, ‘thou hast only startled me. I 
thought that Ellen was alone.’ 

‘* Well, I am going to fire,’ he said. The trigger clicked, but Lydia’s 
steady eye-lids never quivered as she looked up into his face. 

‘“‘*Ah! it won’t go off !’ cried Vincent, striking it against the trellis of 
the verandah; ‘it never missed fire before, and it shall not again.’ 

‘« * Again he placed the pistol near to her head, but she struggled to free 
herself from his grasp this time, and by some chance or other it did go 
off with a loud report. A bitter, strong cry of anguish followed it; 
and before me swam an awful vision of our Lydia struck down by so 
sudden and violent a death. A moment like an eternity passed over 
us, and then there came the clear, calm, unfaltering tones of Lydia's 
voice. 

“Do not be afraid. Thou hast not hurt me.’ 

“Instantly Vincent fell senseless at her feet ; and she threw herself 
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beside him in an abandonment of grief, assuring him piteously that 
she was unhurt. Caleb stood by, thunder-struck, and unheeding my 
reiterated orders. At last Vincent rallied. 

“ “Oh, my darling! my love!’ he gasped, as he slowly recovered 
utterance, ‘ my little waif, I thought I had killed you—killed the most 
- precious little creature in the world, whom I love as my own soul!’ 

““¢J am not hurt,’ she repeated, trying to rise, and withdraw her 
hands from his grasp. 

“¢T cannot let you go!’ he cried; ‘if I lose sight of you for an in- 
stant, if you take your hands away, I shall believe that I have killed 
you. See how my life is bound up with yours !’ 

‘She bent over him till her long hair hid her face, and whispered 
some few words to him. 

“* Ah, Caleb !’ said Vincent, raising himself, ‘just lend me a hand, 
old fellow. You never saw me in such earnest as this before, did you ?’ 

“ He tried to laugh, but he still trembled violently, and clasped Lydia’s 
hand, as if to assure himself of her safety. After awhile he asked 
Caleb to drive him home, and Lydia hid herself in her own room, and 
I have not seen her since. 

‘“‘ Now what is to be done? Vincent’s attachment is only an infatua- 
tion, for the Colonel never could or would consent to such a marriage 
for him. Caleb is terribly gloomy about the matter; and I begin to 
think my father is nght. What shall I do with this dangerous young 
creature? Shall I have her locked up; or chained to the foot of my 
sofa; or bricked up in a wall; or buried beneath my hearth-stone ? 
Let me know what to do soon.” 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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A FEW MONTHS IN LEIPZIG. 


N the early morning, at the commencement of April, 1866, I first 
I entered Leipzig.. The clocks stood at five as I alighted from a 
' comfortable carriage ; I, cold, uncomfortable, and sleepy from my long 
night-journey. The gray light which precedes day was spreading over 
the town, rendering all objects dim and gloomy, and casting a corre- 
sponding influence upon the minds of the travellers. An entire stranger 
to the place, I thought it best to leave my luggage at the station, carrying 
away with me but a small bag containing immediate necessaries. 

I stepped from the building into the open air, and looked around for 
‘a. cab, but no vehicle of any kind was at hand. A few passengers were 
hurrying away, carrying their own bags and rugs; a party of others were 
driving away in the only cab or droschke to be seen, and that one 
appeared to be overcrowded. What todoI knewnot. My knowledge 
of German was but imperfect, and that little was baffled by the rapid 
utterance of the Saxon railway porters. Upon making known my di- 
lemma, their heads shook ominously. What hotel was I in the habit of 
‘visiting? In vain I declared myself a stranger; either they could not 
or would not understand me. Strangers never came to Leipzig at this 
- season of the year unless they had business to transact. I must do as 
I had done before. At this moment I caught sight of an empty 
_droschke, and hailed it with a feeling of relief. | 

I remembered to have heard that the Hotel de Pologne was the best 
in the town, and desired the man to drive thither. I was too tired to 
_ take much notice of the place, and was thankful when the coach stopped 
-at the entrance of a large gray stone building. <A few gold letters over- 
-head informed me that it was my desired resting-place. The door was 
opened by a sleepy porter, who appeared excessively indignant at 
having been awakened. I demanded a room, was admitted, and the 
huge door closed behind me with an echo. So far, good. The surly 
porter lighted a candle, and led the way to a room on the first floor, at 
the extremity of a long stone corridor. Placing my bag upon a chair, 
and the light upon the drawers, he left me to peace and solitude. The 
room was long and narrow; the floor, if my memory serves me nghtly, 
was of stone. Cold and cheerless, for the weather was yet frosty, I 
crossed over to the bed, wondering if the sheets and blankets were well 
aired and in good condition ; but neither sheets nor blankets did I find. 
The bed was a cramped, cradle-looking affair; a species of spring-box 
fitting closely to the wood, appeared to have been dropped into it, 
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covered tightly over with something white; upon this was thrown a 
large feather quilt by way of covering ; and that was all. I had been 
told that the beds in Germany were barbarously uncomfortable, but I had 
never realized the whole truth. Making the best of the matter, I could 
only trust to weariness for a few hours’ sleep, and happily this remedy 
did not fail me. About ten I awoke somewhat refreshed ; washed, 
dressed, and endeavoured to draw aside the curtains. This I had halt 
succeeded in accomplishing when the huge brass pole came down with 
a clatter, just escaping my head. I rang the bell and requested to be 
shown to the breakfast-room. Upon leaving my own room a most 
extraordinary sight greeted me. The corndor was filled with boxes and 
bales of goods, and with men who appeared to be there for the express. 
purpose of buying and selling. Every room on the floor, my own only 
excepted, was turned into a cloth-shop. The sight was so unexpected, 
so new and strange to me, that I knew not what to think. 

Gazing around, I followed my guide down a flight of stairs. The 
speise-saal or dining-room, was an immense room, gaudily decorated 
and embellished, at the further end of which was a low platform fitted 
up as an orchestra. I sat down, but not to peace. Some thirty musi- 
cians were scattered about the orchestra-room, practising, playing, each 
musician essaying a different air. Harps, violins, violincellos, trom- 
bones, French-horns ; almost every instrument that can be mentioned. 
How they managed to practice with benefit and satisfaction to them- 
selves, I could not tell; how the men walking about the room, tuning 
their violins, accomplished their purpose, was a complete mystery. 
During a short lull, a harp struck up alone, played by a little hump- 
backed man. I shall never forget the wonderful expression and melody 
that breathed from its strings; it almost seemed as if the power of his 
soul was thrown out in melancholy music for his affliction. Very diffe- 
rent was the awful discord which soon took the place of its soft sweet 
notes. I asked an explanation of the waiter, and was told they were 
getting up their pieces for the evening. Each night during the fair, a 
concert was held in the room; these musicians formed a small part of 
the orchestra. More would arrive presently. At once the truth flashed 
upon me—these inexplicable proceedings were the result of the Fair. I 
was not ignorant of the existence of the institution, but had not the least 
idea of its importance and immensity, or, indeed, of its general charac- 
ter. A friend had written to me during my sojourn in Paris, advising 
me to give him warning of my arrival, should it take place during the 
fair, in order that he might secure me rooms, But he did not explain 
its nature, neither did he state the epoch of its reign. I thought little 
of it, and did not write to him, and hence arose many of the discomforts 
I was compelled to endure. Certainly here was a good beginning to 
them, ‘The waiter’s announcement that in a short time more musicians 
would arrive, caused me to swallow down my coffee at scalding heat, 
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and retire from the field of action. I went back to my room to ponder 
over the strange scene upon which I had entered, voted it decidedly 
unpleasant, and resolved that my present quarters should be shifted as 
swiftly as possible. 

My musings were cut short by the entrance of a waiter, bearing a 
book, in which I was requested to give my name and age. At the 
same time he informed me that I could not occupy my room after one 
o’clock. It was let for a cloth shop, had been let for some days; the 
porter had been guilty of a sleepy mistake in showing me to it. I 
replied that it was of no consequence ; I intended to leave. There is 
an old saying to the effect that you should not throw away dirty water 
until you can get clean, and so it proved in this instance. 

I sallied forth in the pouring rain, and purchased an umbrella; which 
by the way at the end of a fortnight had to go back to the maker’s for 
a new stick, new silk, and a new frame. I then proceeded to the Poste 
Restante for my letters ; thence in search of the only friend I possessed 
in the town. He was, perhaps, the most influential of its inhabitants, 
and I knew he could help me out of my difficulties if it was in any 
one’s power to do so. After duly indulging his surprise at my sudden 
appearance, I gave him a list of my grievances. He informed me that 
during the fair I could not be in a worse place than the Hotel de Pologne. 
Most of its rooms were turned into cloth shops; it was frequented and 
crowded by a set of people that rendered it most undesirable to an 
uncommercial traveller. We went forth together in search of a better 
lodging, but found none. We visited in turn every hotel in the place ; 
all to no purpose. Not a room could be obtained for love or money. 

“I told you to write to me,” observed my friend, reproachfully. 

‘“‘ True,” I answered, feeling very much as though I deserved my 
punishment ; “but you did not give me a description of your fair. A 
fair? It seems to me that when it is over you must feel very much 
as the Egyptians when the children of Israel departed from them.” 

I had pictured to myself a fair lasting three days ; consisting of a few 
shows and swings, causing no inconvenience and but little excitement. 
How greatly I reckoned without my host! I found it lasted a month. 
The squares were all covered with booths, and a great part of the streets 
also. In these booths goods of all descriptions were sold ; almost every 
article existing under the sun. The town contains about a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; the fair brings about eighty thousand strangers 
to the place, who for a whole month require food and lodging. The 
inhabitants reap a plentiful harvest ; hotels and houses are crowded ; 
everything becomes double and treble its usual price ; whatever is asked 
is obtained. People must have rooms ; they cannot live without eating } 
and it is a case of Hobson’s choice. Whilst giving the town a harvest, 
it also forms one of its most unpleasant features. To that class of the 
inhabitants not in any way benefitted by the fair, it is an uncomfortable 
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eyesore, as well as a most expensive one. They fly the place and its - 
visitors, many of whom by their dress and appearance may be signalled 
out as of the lowest cast of Hebrew traders. Leipzig, for the time, be- 
comes a huge mart, in appearance and in fact. The archways, and many 
of the private houses, are turned into shops. Goods are hung outside the 
windows, and stretch across the streets, after the fashion of the garlands 
and glass ornaments on procession days in Roman Catholic towns.. 
The streets are so crowded as to become almost impassable, and 
assume the appearance of a room uncomfortably full of furniture. A 
feeling of suffocation comes over you. The town seems to have grown. 
too small for its inhabitants. 

It was getting late when my friend and I found ourselves turning our 
backs upon our last chance. He was obliged to leave me, for he lived 
ata distance from the town. ‘You must put up with your present 
quarters a little longer,” was his consoling remark ; “in a few days: 
something will turn up.” We wished each other good-night, and I 
turned towards my hotel. Arrived there I announced that I must still 
occupy my rooms; I could not leave them for a day or two. On their 
side they informed me that my rooms were already turned into a cloth 
mart, and my luggage transported somewhere up into the clouds, 
awaiting my pleasure. I protested that I could not leave them ; that 
they could not turn me into the streets. This was apparent, even to: 
them. The head-waiter said there certainly was a room they could give: 
me, but it was only let out in emergencies, in case of the arrival of a. 
favourite customer. My heart lightened at the information, and I 
followed him with alacrity. Up the wide staircase, through the fine 
open corridor, and then—we turned off into a long narrow suffocating, 
passage. At its extreme end he opened a door, and ushered me into 
the room. It must indeed have been reserved for emergencies. The 
floor was dirty; the walls stained and paperless; the bed apparently 
more uncomfortable than the one I had lately occupied. To crown all, 
it was quite dark at noon. My misery was perfect. I bore with the 
room, and the musicians, and the cloth-shops, for two whole days, and 
then felt that my patience had reached a climax. On the third day, I 
went forth again, and by the evening, with the aid of the ‘“‘ Tageblatt,” 
had found a lodging. It was not grand; it was on the fourth floor; 
it was but one room; it possessed but one window. But it was clean 
and light; the air was pure ; the street was quiet and respectable, com- 
pletely away from the fair and its Babel. I closed with it, and returned 
to the hotel in triumph ; paid my bill, which proved enormous ; carried 
off my bag, and went to the station for the remainder of my luggage. 

I now began to feel somewhat less of a stranger to the town. I 
ardently wished for the departure of the fair, so that I might gain breath- 
Ing room and a change of lodgings. But it was in no hurry to take 
flight, Its period of duration was a month, and but a week had as yet 
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expired. During the remainder of the time I had full opportunity to 
become acquainted with it. I cannot say that familiarity rendered me 
more reconciled to its presence. It was certainly a strange sight, one 
that perhaps is to be seen nowhere else in the world. It occurs three 
times a year, each visit lasting a month. But for these periodical in- 
flictions, Leipzig might be a charming country town. Gdthe has com- 
pared it to a Paris in miniature; except, he adds, that Leipzig has 
produced characters, original and of genius, whilst Paris has not. I 
know not how the French took the compliment. As long as the fair 
lasted I was unable to trace any likeness between the town and the 
French capital; rather it appeared to me to resemble the pictures one is 
apt to draw of Whitechapel on a Saturday night. One part of it was 
devoted to the shows, which flourished in great number. Whilst walk- 
ing up and down these streets of shows, you might almost fancy yourself 
transported into scenes a century or two ago. They were of varied 
sizes, degrees, and kind. No less than four wonderful ladies were 
exhibited, without including the caravan containing the smallest living 
specimen of a grown-up female. Two of the ladies were celebrated for 
remarkable height ; another for exceeding fatness ; and the fourth for a 
marvellous beard. One booth contained a pig, a living specimen of 
the malady then prevalent among the herd; but as it had remained a 
whole month apparently in the same condition, its case must have been 
of a peculiar and exceptional type. 

As the fair crowded the town with strangers, the tables d’hote were 
necessarily flourishing ; but the dinners decreased in quality as they in- 
creased in quantity. It was not an unusual thing to sit down a party 
of a hundred and fifty. The loud tones of voice which characterize 
these people, were not subdued during the meal, and the Babel was deafen- 
ing. German manners are peculiar. In some respects they may be 
the most polished and refined nation in the world ; but in others they 
are the exact opposite. Combs were in frequent requisition at the 
commencement of dinner: even amongst those who were considered 
the leading gentlemen of the place, it was a daily practice for them to 
walk over to one of the mirrors and comb their hair and moustaches. 
The ladies made no exception. Upon one occasion one went so 
far as to pull her hair completely down before the assembly and re- 
arrange it. 

With no small feeling of thankfulness I found the time drawing near 
when booths, shows, and strangers must depart. One morning we 
woke up to find ourselves happy—of more consequence to us, just 
then, than fame. During the night an immense cavalcade had taken 
wing. The town breathed again. Down came the deserted shows with 
a crash ; up flew clouds of dust—and fleas ; out rushed the inhabitants, 
joy in their hearts, smiles on their faces. In a week the nuisance was 
forgotten, and the town resumed its natural appearance. Noone would 
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have recognized it as the same. Streets widened, squares expanded ; 
public buildings and fine houses sprang up as if by magic; hitherto 
they had been smothered and concealed. The town no longer appeared 
too small for its inhabitants. Prices fell; lodgings became vacant ; my 
own was speedily changed for one in all points admirable. We could 
now eat our dinners in peace ; instead of a hundred and fifty at table, 
we often numbered less than twenty. The host would march round 
with a word to one, a bow to another of his guests. The waiters ceased 
to look so very much like overtaxed ghosts. We certainly had to put 
up with the booksellers’ fair; but that lasted a few days only and was 
gone. Yet though so soon over, it is a fair of great importance. Book- 
sellers and publishers assemble at Leipzig from all parts of Europe. 
The meeting takes place once a year, when the accounts of the pre- 
ceding year are balanced and settled. It is an anxious week. The pub- 
lishers have not a moment to themselves ; some work night and day to 
keep pace with time. Those who do not come forward at this great 
zendezvous, are considered disgraced and hors de combat. Publishing is 
the trade of Leipzig, par excellence, and it contains many firms of note. 
That of Brockhaus and Co. employs eight hundred hands; during the 
time of war and rumours of war, it discharged many of them, and the 
unhappy men were left to their own resources. 

The fair having departed, I was able to see Leipzig in its true colours. 
It possesses many points of interest. It has its university, and its 
conservatorium for music. Each German university shines prominently 
forth in ene certain branch of science and study. The great point of 
Leipzig’s university is law, for which it possesses eminent professors. 
It is also strong intheology. For an university town it is quiet. Unlike 
Heidelberg, duels are sternly forbidden, and seldom occur; therefore, 
equally unlike that town, it is an unusual thing to see students walking 
about with faces covered with gashes and sword-cuts. Leipzig’s 
crowning feature of attraction Is its music. The conservatorium is 
excellent ; its masters are some of the best in the world. The academy 
is founded on a perfect system. Music, harmony, composition, singing 
are all taught ; of each branch several lessons a week are given, and the 
cost is twelve pounds ayear per pupil. The style is first rate. The 
Germans must have been born a musical nation, for they seem to pos- 
sess it innately. In almost all houses you hear pianos at work, more or 
less well played. Students from all parts of Germany come to the 
Conservatorium of Leipzig; many from England: some even from 
America, Throughout the winter months a concert, always crowded, 
is given every Thursday night in the large room of the Gewand-Haus, 
and it is one of the greatest musical treats in the world. Nothing 
better can be heard in the shape of instrumental music. Years ago 
Mendelssohn was their director. I often wonder what those days must 
have been, when he played his own compositions to an enraptured 
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audience. Many in Leipzig remember them, and talk of them as of 
some great treat which has passed for ever. 

As a nation the Germans are persevering and industrious, and possess 
many excellent characteristics. Less impulsive and demonstrative than 
the French, they are more sincere. But they are happily less reserved 
than the English; wisely observing amongst themselves the rules of 
social and friendly intercourse. 

The people are primitive in their ways and habits. The usual hour 
for breakfast is seven ; some take it still earlier ; the dinner-hour varies 
between twelve and ,one ; supper is taken at seven or eight o’clock. 
They live very simply ; too much so for most Englishmen ; and, like the 
French, they cannot dine without soup. At six o’clock, moming and 
evening, it is the practice of many to resort to the “milk gardens.” 
They enter the cow-shed, have the animal milked before them, and 
retire to an arbour or tent to enjoy at leisure the frothy luxury. In 
May their popular drink is called Maitrank ; it is made of white Rhine- 
wine, sugar, and orange, into which is steeped the herb known to us as 
woodruff, but which they call waldmeister. I remember one after- 
noon going into the Borsen-Halle, the only news-room where we English 
could get a look at the “Times,” and requesting a glass to be brought 
tome. It had been an intensely hot day, one of the hottest I had 
ever experienced. I entered the room feeling my blood to be about 
up to fever-heat. The iced maitrank was brought to me, and I drank 
it off ; in less than five minutes I was perfectly cool, nor did I get warm 
again until the next day. It was perhaps an unwise thing to do, but 
I felt no ill effects from it. The Borsen-Halle brings to my mind the 
English panic, which created much excitement among the Germans, 
and to so many was the cause of failure. Just at that time the tranquillity 
of Europe appeared to be trembling in the balance. Their own fate 
was uncertain. One hour the telegrams announced peace; the next 
war. Never has it been my lot to see day after day so many anxious, 
careworn faces. Never were people more tried by conflicting rumours. 
I could now understand much of the conversation around me, but my 
great treat was to get hold of Germans who could speak French, and 
hear them hold forth, with their peculiar accent, upon the state of affairs 
at home and abroad. England often did not escape her share of evil 
prophecies, but, with many other kingdoms, had her future position 
foretold. : 

The inhabitants are proud of their town, and not unreasonably so. 
The chief attraction of the museum is a portrait of the first Napoleon 
by Paul Delaroche. The French have offered a fabulous sum for the 
picture, but the Saxons will not part with it. They have just built a 
new theatre, and it is to be hoped they will also build a new concert- 
house. The room of the Gewand-Haus, in which the winter concerts 
are held, is the only drawback to the whole thing. Whilst there, it was 
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my good fortune to hear Wachtel, who is considered the first tenor in 
Germany. He was originally a cab-driver in Hamburg, to which fact 
he is no doubt indebted for the admirable manner in which he cracks the 
whip in the “ Postillon de Longumeau.” It pleased the Germans won- 
derfully ; especially when, after the first act, he is heard repeating the 
crack behind the curtain. They have an excellent plan of managing 
the light. As soon as the curtain rises, the gas is lowered to a subdued 
tone, while the footlights are turned on to the full. By this means the 
house is kept cool, the eyesight from fatigue, and much greater effect is 
given to the stage. At the end of each act the gas is again turned up, 
and the house has leisure to survey itself ad libitum. The town con- 
tains many monuments erected to famous men. Hahnemann is con- 
spicuous. In Gohlis, a village close to Leipzig, there stands a small 
cottage, containing about four rooms. It bears an inscription intimating 
that Schiller lived there many years. It is a poor little place ; but there 
he struggled with poverty, wrote some of his finest things, and enjoyed 
the companionship of his beloved Charlotte. Near the entrance to the 
Rosenthal a beautiful monument in white marble is erected to the 
memory of Gellert, a poet much loved by them for the beauty of his 
thoughts, and the simplicity and integrity of his heart. Nor do they 
forget their own immediate relations who have died. On the twenty- 
fourth of June all who have friends or relatives in the churchyard, rise 
up early in the morning, wend their way to the cemetery, and cover 
the graves belonging to them with flowers. These little things prove 
them to be a warm-hearted people. In one particular the young men 
resemble the French: in the love and respect they bear their parents, 
more especially their mothers. It is a characteristic not prevalent 
amongst the English ; one they would do well to imitate. 

The country round about Leipzig is very flat and woody ; but many 
of the walks are charming, and the rides on horseback delightful. The 
only time for riding was the early morning, as early as four or five 
o'clock, before the heat of the day came on. I shall not easily forget 
one of these rides taken in company with a German. We had lost 
ourselves in the wood, and could find no exit. After a lapse of some 
hours we reached a spot which promised us freedom ; but a wide brook 
lay before us, running between two steep banks. Our horses, frightened 
at the water, would not move. My companion dismounted and endea- 
voured to lead his horse forward ; but it capered and snorted, and re- 
fused to obey. After much coaxing I persuaded mine to go through, 
and the other one then followed. We soon found ourselves in a village 
some distance from Leipzig, and had frequently to inquire our way. 
The people were extremely civil, and appeared glad to see us depart. 
My companion privately informed me that we were taken for Prussian 
Officers in disguise. Leipzig was at this time in possession of the 
enemy, a fact which sufficiently accounts for their error. 
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Leipzig has its drawbacks as well as its attractions. Amongst them 
are the sand-storms. It is always a dusty place; but at times clouds of 
dust and sand arise, which completely shut dut from view all surrounding 
objects. Turn your back which way you will, you still seem to face it ; 
and you often go home looking as though you had spent some hours in 
a flour mill. The air is dry and relaxing, for the town is two hundred 
miles away from the sea. In summer the heat is unbearable ; in winter 
the cold is intense. They take active measures for warming their 
rooms. As in Paris, few people possess a house to themselves; each 
family occupies a floor or flat. Shut in from the staircase, every oppor- 
tunity for heating is afforded. Double windows are fixed in, and every 
breath of air is excluded. In each room stands astove some eight feet high, 
throwing out great heat. In summer the double windows are removed ; 
the single ones are opened, and gauze blinds substituted. This pre- 
caution is taken against the insects which abound—wasps, bees, hor- 
nets, and others. Most of the horses have bags over their ears, or the 
insects might enter them and render them funous. Straw hats become 
the fashion, and are made of a size sufficiently sensible, to shield the 
_ wearer from the heat and glare of the sun. 

Take it for all in all Leipzig is a favoured place. It possesses not 
the beauties of Hiedelberg, or the waters of Baden, or the gallery of 
Dresden: it 1s not a place which has its crowded season of fashion, 
and its periods of repose, except at fair times the number of its 
inhabitants does not greatly vary : but I think few will pass six months 
within it—especially the winter months—without bidding it farewell 
with regret. Those who go there with introductions to its inhabitants 
will find them hospitable and warm-hearted. But if you do not love 
music, keep away. Music abounds ; it is a constant theme of conversa- 
tion ; it 1s heard in every house, gushing forth through open windows ; 
heard in the whispering of the trees, and in the cold ripple of the 
fountain. He who does not love it, is looked upon as possessing 
neither heart nor feeling. For all these reasons, any one so constituted 
would be better away ; he would soon grow to hate it ; and he might be 
taking up the place of one upon whom all these riches would not be 
wasted. But to those who love music in its best form, a winter’s 
sojourn in Leipzig will prove a pleasure of which they can have very 
little conception until it has been experienced. 
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By a New WRITER. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE CATHEDRAL SINGER. 


VENING Service was near its conclusion in one of the most cele- 

brated cathedrals of France. A voice, whose clear and pure tones 

had been rarely equalled, was echoing through the magnificent building. 

The last notes died away; the dévotes turned their chairs; a few mo- 
ments later, they had risen, and were flocking out. 

Almost the last to remain in the sacred edifice was a woman past the 
meridian of life. Her face was peculiar, and bore a firm though bene- 
volent expression. Hard lines indented the brow, and a sad hight sub- 
dued the eyes, telling that life had brought her its full share of trouble. 
She was evidently waiting for some one in the cathedral. A step was 
heard descending the narrow, dark staircase of the organ-loft, and the 
woman smiled as a fair young girl issued from the low arched door- 
way. 

She was very beautiful. A pale face, with soft, dark-blue eyes; a 
broad white forehead, surmounted by rich brown hair, whose braids 
rested in the most perfect order and neatness. A Madonna-like face, 
heightened, by the power of life, into beauty greater than any ever 
realized upon canvas. In repose, her face was quiet, but when speak- 
ing, it lighted up to almost a startling degree. She was of middle 
height, exquisitely formed ; and as her small feet lightly descended the 
clumsy stone steps, the woman shook her head proudly, and thought 
that stairs, organ-loft, even the edifice itself, apart from its religion, the 
worship to which it was devoted, were honoured by the presence of the 
young girl. 

She joined the woman, and they passed out together, traversing the 
streets quietly, and, for the first few moments, in silence. That they 
were servant and young mistress might be told at a glance. 

“Ah, mademoiselle !” the woman began, “‘I have heard you sing 
this many a day, but I think you sing with more grandeur and power 
each time I hear you. I could listen to you for ever; it is about the 
only pleasure I get now. eo ae not know the great gift you possess 
—how should you? but I 

“ Mariette,” interrupted the young lady, her tone impatient, “ what 
do I care this evening for my singing, wonderful as you may think it? 
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Let it pass for now. Don’t you know that I am waiting to hear of 
my father? Can’t you see I am on thors until you speak?” 

“He has slept, mademoiselle; he slept for an hour; but it was 
only the effect of the draught, and the sleep did not refresh him. 
When he awoke he asked for you. I told him you could not be 
home until service was over; and then he grew excited, and insisted 
upon my seeking you at once. I came away to pacify him; and 
I’ve been there in the cathedral, listening to you.” 

“‘ And saying your prayers, I hope,” put in’ the young lady, who rather 
liked to domineer over her attendant. 

“But yes. I ama good Catholic. I said ’em between whiles, when 
your voice was still.” 

‘So that papa’s insistency did you some good, you see, Mariette. 
I don’t think you have been into a church once since he was ill.” 

“One can’t go gadding out when one has duties to keep one at 
home, mademoiselle. Monsieur ought not to be left. It’s only since 
three days that garde malade has been with us. And a fine garde 
she is!” added the woman, in an acmé of disparagement. “ Asleep 
half her time. Mademoiselle has no cause to be finding fault.” 

“Ah, Mariette! don’t you know I was only joking? My good 
Mariette! Papa and I and the ménage could never get along with- 
out you. I wish he would get well!” 

“It’s easy enough to wish it,” cried Mariette; and there was some- 
thing in the tone that struck on the young girl's senses as if a chill had 
fallen. She turned her bright face and her blue eyes questioningly on 
the woman. | 

‘Do you fear he will not get well soon ?” 

“TI fear this, mademoiselle: that he is worse than we imagine, or the 
doctor will admit.” 

‘But why do you fear this?” she asked, after a pause. 

*‘ Well, for one thing, that blessed garde of ours says so. And I 
have got the use of my own senses, mademoiselle.” . 

“But you don’t think he is in danger? Mariette! you must tell me 
the truth now.” 

“I'd not tell it, but that I have been saying to myself these two 
days that it ought to be told—that mademoiselle might blame me for it 
afterwards.” 

“ Afterwards ?” 

They looked at each other; the hard but kindly woman, and the fair 
young inexperienced girl. Accustomed to read each other’s faces, she 
—the latter—could not mistake what was in the woman’s, 

‘Oh, Mariette! don’t say it! What should I do? What should 
I do?” 

“Now, Mademoiselle Lucie, there you go !” cried Mariette, in reproof, 
willing possibly to try and reverse what she had implied. “How can 
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I tell that it will be, child? But it is well in all cases to look at the 
worst.” 

“T should be alone in the world. In this great world !—amidst all 
this crowd of people. Without a relative to look up to; a friend to 
lean upon; a counsellor to advise me; I, who am so young and 
foolish . 

“Not foolish,” interrupted Mariette, indignantly. ‘‘ And as to being 
left alone, that can never happen as long as I live. I am but a servant, 
Mademoiselle Lucie ; I am very poor, for I’ve saved nothing——” 

“There it is,” interrupted Lucie, in excitement, taking in all the 
bearings of a future vista, as she was apt to do whether in gaiety or 
happiness. ‘ You are poorand I am poor. I should be, Mariette ; alk 
papa enjoys dies with him.” 

“As if I did not know that,” retorted Mariette. ‘I can work ; 
mademoiselle must please remember that. And if anything should 
happen, why it would be my place then to keep mademoiselle by my 
work. Mademoiselle has no relatives ; she’d belong then to her poor 
old servant, and to nobody else in the wide world.” 

Lucie looked at the faithful woman with a sad smile, and walked on 
in silence. The shadow of an approaching sorrow—the first she had 
ever known—lay already on her spirit. A father is a father. Lucie 
Martin had not loved hers very much: but she had at least rendered 
him all duty and obedience. He had ever been cold to her: as a little 
child she could scarcely remember that he had kissed her: and all her 
days until recently had been spent at school. Monsieur Martin had 
come to this French city years and years ago; a Polish exile; an evi- 
dent gentleman, and speaking many languages; but never saying who 
he was or what he was. Courteous to all, there was a dignified reserve 
about him that could not be penetrated ; and not the most garrulous 
Frenchman at the Grand Café ventured to ask him whether Martin was 
a Polish name. He had an annuity ; nobody knew how much or how 
little ; and he taught languages at the college. 

A silent, half-solitary life he led in private: kindto Lucie, but never 
demonstrative in his affection for her. While she was growing up, their 
chief meetings were on Sunday. On week-days the girl was taken to 
school by Mariette before eight in the morning, after the custom in some 
parts of France, and fetched home by her after eight at night. The 
singular power and beauty of her voice had attracted attention; and 
when she left school her old music-master caused her to become a singer 
in the cathedral, of which he was organist. 

Thus—the fear suddenly presented to her of losing her father did 
not bring all the grief to her that it would to some daughters ; but it 
brought enough. She had no relatives whatever, as far as she knew. 
She had only her father to protect and shelter her, to provide her with 
the necessaries of life. Left alone, she would have to battle with the 
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world as she best might ; and she trembled as she thought of the tnals 
_ and temptations, the struggles and difficulties she would probably have 
to encounter. They presented themselves to her view this evening in 
a rather remarkable manner. Already she seemed to realize what it 
was to be an orphan. She would have given worlds to possess a sister 
or a brother—some one to love and confide in, who would care for 
her, share all her sorrows or her prosperity. She shrank from the un- 
known future, from the dark curtain slowly unfolding itself minute by 
minute, to the panorama that must lie beyond. As the sun sinks behind 
the hills, carrying away with it presently its golden clouds, and leaves 
the world to night and darkness, so seemed to be sinking the early sun 
of her young hie. 

They bore on rapidly through the streets and the busy crowd tra- 
versing them, and entered at length a wide but very quiet thoroughfare : 
trees on the one side, a row of tall, sombre-looking dwellings on the 
other. In one of these houses M. Martin occupied a floor, or flat. The 
Polish exile had taken it furnished when he first came to the town ; and 
he lived in it still. It lay convenient to the college and to the school of 
Lucie. People wondered, after the manner of the wondering world, 
that M. Martin had never bought his own furniture. ‘‘ Paying through 
the nose, you see, mes amis, for what he sits upon !” 

‘‘ Here we are, mademoiselle. And I hope we shall find monsieur, 
your father, better !” 

Ascending the common staircase to the second floor, Mariette opened 
the door with a latch-key. A small passage, a kitchen, a sitting-room, 
and three bed-rooms beyond, comprised the apartments. The rooms were 
unpretending; the furniture (that the neighbours grumbled over) was 
inexpensive and worn; but all partook ot that marvellous cleanliness 
and neatness so often seen in French houses. Carpetless floors were 
polished (or painted) to the complexion of mahogany; imitation 
marble mantel-pieces held vases of bright flowers. 

Lucie Martin threw off her bonnet and mantle, disclosing a slender 
and very graceful shape. She wore a dress of some soft kind, its colour 
a blue-gray. Not of her dress, however, was she thinking, but of one 
who was lying in one of those further rooms waiting for her. With a 
push of her rich and soft brown hair on either side her face, she passed 
through the sitting-room to her father’s chamber. It was of tolerable 
size, but of angular shape ; the furniture, of imitation deal, the floor 
painted, the covering cloths on the drawers, and else, of white damask ; 
the whole clean and nice. In the angle of the room a stout woman 
slept in a chair. 

Lying in the bed at the side opposite the fire, was the invalid, Jean 
Martin. Its drapery, coverlid, pillows, were of snowy whiteness ; 
Mariette would change things, even when people were in health, before 
anybody else could see a soil upon them ; and perhaps this whiteness 
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only served to render more conspicuous that of the face of the dying 
man. In his sunken eyes and hollow cheeks, in the blue tinge that the 
complexion was taking, in the slow and laboured breathing, a spectator 
accustomed to the sick in extremity, might easily have seen that his 
days, perhaps his hours, were numbered. He must once have been 
very handsome; the features were fine yet, but fever had wasted his 
strength and beauty. The face was careworn, the eyes had an anxious 
look, as if seeking for relief from some inward sorrow. But for a trou- 
bled mind there is not always healing balm to be found; earthly phy- 
‘sicians do not keep it. 

As soon as M. Martin caught sight of Lucie, a wan smile lit up his 
faded countenance. He held out his hand with an eager gesture; a 
hand so white and wasted that you might trace each small blue vein 
beneath the surface. Lucie advanced and took it gently. Hesitating 
and blushing, she bent and kissed the pale cheek of the sick man, 
with difficulty keeping down the lump that emotion was causing to rise 
to her throat. These tokens of affection were not of every-day occur- 
rence in the household ; Lucie could not remember ever to have vo- 
luntarily given one. Then she stood calm and quiet, for they had been 
warned that excitement of any kind would be exceedingly prejudicial. 

‘‘T am glad you are come, child,” he remarked, addressing her in 
perfect English: the language mostly used between them. 

‘I could not get away sooner, papa. I would not leave you a 
moment if I were my own mistress. But you know the cathedral 
services are exacting. Are you better this evening ?” 

“‘T shall never be better, Lucie. It is impossible to keep the truth 
from you any longer. I made the doctor confess this afternoon that it 
would not be long ; ‘ Quelques jours encore,’ he said. Then I lay and 
thought, and saw it was my duty to tell you, painful though it might be 
to you to hear it. But so it is, child. A few days, and I shall be no 
more. Before Courtoit came I had been feeling that a few hours might 
see the last of me; and I grew impatient and sent Manette. But I 
feel easier now.” | 

She had begun to sob aloud ; for a few moments could not at all 
restrain her grief. ‘‘ Papa, don’t say so. It cannot be true. It is too 
sudden.” 

‘‘ Ay, child. The end generally zs sudden; or seems so.” 

“Oh! papa, try and live! Don’t leave me. I shall be alone in the 
world ;' without a father, without a friend; without a home.” 

The words seemed to excite M. Martin in a manner wholly unac- 
countable. He rose up in bed, speaking with a shrill sharp cry. 

‘““Don’t remind me of it. Alone in the world! Who says it? It 
you talk of it you will kill me.” 

Lucie stood aghast; the nurse started in fright from her slumbers, 
She overturned the chauffrette on which her feet rested: its braize, 
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luckily, had gone cold and dead. But this was not all: in her hasty 
and clumsy efforts to get to the bed, she threw down a polished wooden 
crucifix that lay on the table. 

‘*Monsieur, how you startled me. Has the time come for the 
tisane? My poor head ached; and I suppose I had dropped into 
a doze.” 

But the falling of the crucifix seemed to have completed the excite- 
ment of M. Martin. He stretched out both his hands for-it; he 
gasped for breath; he stared at it with covetous eyes. Lucie ran and 
brought it to him. 

‘Keep it,” he panted, pushing it back into her hands, “ Keep 
it, keep it always, Lucie! promise me that you will! Make me your 
promise upon it.” 

She bowed her head. “ My dear father, I will never part with it; I 
make my promise sacredly.” 

‘But, monsieur, you know you are not to talk,” interposed the 
nurse, who felt very cross. 

“You go away for awhile,” responded M. Martin. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
will stay with me.” 

“Go away! But, monsieur, the doctor made me responsible for your 
tranquillity. He said that I was to see that you did not talk.” 

‘Leave the room, I say,” said the sick man, peremptorily, ‘‘and 
allow me and the doctor to settle my affairs between us, Go.” 

Possibly judging that opposition might be worse than compliance, 
possibly not sorry to escape to the kitchen for a gossip with Mariette, 
the nurse departed. M. Martin lay back, recovering breath and calm- 
ness ; and Lucie stood with wet eyes, one hand on the pretty crucifix 
which now rested on the bed. 

*“‘ Lucie,” he presently began,” if I am really dying—and there’s no 
doubt of it—the time has arrived for my soul to be unburdened of.a 
secret. For several years now, it has weighed me down like a fnghtful 
nightmare. I should have disclosed it before; ay, long ago; but for 
my vow. I took ‘AZaf in my passion, you see, child; a vow never to 
confess until I should lie a-dying.” 

In her astonishment, Lucie’s tears dried up, and her voice was still. 
But for the light in her father’s eyes and the distress of his face, she 
would have supposed his mind was wandering. 

‘* Papa, will you have a priest called ?” 

““No. The confession I have to make is to you. I dread the task : 
dread it, Lucie. For it will turn all the love you possess for me into 
hatred ; your words of kindness will change to accusations of reproach.” 

““Oh, papa; you know that it is not possible,” she said, begin- 
ning to think that he really must be dreaming. 

“Sit you down there, and listen; and then you will see whether it 
is possible. Sit down, I say, Lucie; and do not attempt to interrupt me.” 
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She sat down on the chair to which he pointed ; it was close to the 
bed, and she could easily watch her father’s countenance. Waiting in 
silence, she marvelled what he was going to say; whether it might not 
be a fairy tale, such as a child tells. It might be that his mind had 
gone back to childhood again. 

“I am called a Polish exile ; I have called myself one; but I never 
was in Poland in my life. My father was a Pole, his ancestors were 
noblemen, but he, exiled, lived in Paris. He married an English lady, 
Miss Sarah Martin. She was governess in a Russian nobleman’s 
family, but it was folly in them to marry, for they were both poor. But 
they did pretty well; they got good teaching ; he in languages, she in 
accomplishments ; and they made a happy home for themselves and 
me, their only child. Ah! they loved me too well; for it prevented 
their exercising over me that severe authority that boys of a wilful nature 
require. I was wilful: a keen, clever, wilful boy; idle, careless, fond 
of pleasure. At the age of seventeen I lost my mother. This seemed 
to be the signal for me to throw off all restraint ; I began to run riot, 
and fell into some disgrace. My father’s death, some three years after- 
wards, sobered me for a short time. Not altogether from grief, but 
because I must now make my own way in the world, or-starve. I did 
try; I tried honestly, Lucie; but I had been idle too long: and I 
was too much of a gentleman, or considered so, to take to hard labour. 
Things came to a crisis with me: I had no friends to borrow of; I had 
not a franc in the world. Accident introduced me to an English 
gentleman then staying in Paris. He was in search of a confidential 
attendant ; a valet, in short; and I applied to him for the place.” 

Lucie gave vent to an exclamation of incredulity and dismay. With 
all her gentleness she possessed a great deal of innate pride. M. 
Martin turned his eyes upon her for a moment. 

“Yes, it’s true ; a valet. But wait. I gained the place ; an acquaint- 
ance gave me a reference, and the gentleman took it. He was the second 
son of an English peer. He took a fancy to me; a handsome young 
fellow of twenty-two was I in those days, with manners and diction as 
good as his own. One day he said to me that he thought I could not 
have been brought up to service; but I evaded the question. My 
mother had been well educated, I said, a poor governess ; and so passed 
the subject off. As time went on, and I knew more of my master, I 
liked him; he was kind and liberal—at least as long as I implicitly 
obeyed him. But he would not endure the slightest contradiction. 
Once or twice he stamped and swore at me like a madman, for not 
obeying some trifling command.” 

‘‘ And you stayed on?” 

“T stayed on. The life was an easy one, and my pnde had been got 
over at the first onset ; besides, I had no other means of living. When 
I had been with my master some six months, I made a discovery—he 
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was a married man. He had married, some few years before, a beautiful 
and gentle English girl, his superior in ‘all things except rank. She 
loved him, and though he returned her affection in his own way, they 
were ill-matched. She was of too refined a nature to bear continually 
with his rough and harsh ways, and the strain told upon her. But she 
did not die, or fall into a wasting sickness, or anything of that sort; she 
only became a meek-spirited woman, going about the house like a 
shadow, starting at the mere banging of a door. All these details I 
learnt later. She was in England; he had been away from it for 
twelve months at least ; there was no separation, only a coolness. But 
it pleased him now to go home again, and I went with him. The 
marriage had offended my master’s family, for she was not his equal, and 
they had lived at a small estate in Hertfordshire, inherited from his 
uncle. 

“* fe called it small. I thought it large and very beautiful. There 
were two children, I found; a boy aged four or five; a girl of one year 
old. Sweet, sweet children, both! My master had not before seen 
his little girl, and he grew to love her as the apple of his eye.” 

“But you do not tell me the gentleman’s name, papa.” 

“You will hear it when I am dead; not before,” was M. Martin’s 
answer ; and Lucie felt frightened, she knew not why, as he gave it. 
“‘ Let me go on, or we shall have Courtoit here. In attendance on my 
master’s wife—partly companion, partly maid—was a charming young 
French girl, Elise Delrue. Not of these things do I care to talk much 
to you, Lucie, but it is necessary to say that I grew to love her. 
Ah, how I loved her! Even now, as I look back, the remembrance 
of it seems to bring back to me strength and life. Never was love more 
pure and passionate than mine; never was love more ill-fated. I wish 
now I had never seen her; never known her; but she made the light 
of my existence then. As we were both French, we were naturally 
much together, seeking each other's society often: and I was proud to 
take care of her. Although I confess to having served as a valet, Lucie, 
I never lost my instincts as a gentleman. Well, the months went on ; 
{ had spoken to Elise, and I then spoke to my master, saying I should 
soon wish to leave, as I was to marry Elise. ‘Not yet, Jean, not 
yet,’ he said in answer. ‘My wife could not yet spare Elise; and 
later perhaps I may be able to help you.” My plan was to set up in 
London as a teacher of languages ; or get an out-door mastership in a 
public college—as I did here afterwards. But I did not tell him this ; 
I am naturally silent; and instinct told me that he might say a valet 
could not enter as master in a college. 

“We were contented to wait; both I and Elise, for we were both 
young. After that, the house came to be filled with guests, one of 
whom was my master’s brother. He was the elder by several years, hand- 
some but eccentric, and a bachelor. He must have been smitten with 
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Elise from the first, though I did not then know it; did not find it out 
until some mischief had been committed, for he was turning her head with 
his fine sayings. ‘Why do you listen to him?’ I said to her. She 
answered, laughing, that it was no harm, It went on and on. Every 
guest had left the house long before, except my master’s brother; he 
stopped to laugh and talk with Elise. I grew angry; I demanded otf 
my master that he should interfere, and he said he would. I supposed 
he did, for the next day his brother left. ‘Are you satisfied now ?’ 
asked my master, and I told him I was. The following week he 
despatched me on a mission to Paris. I got back in ten days, and 
found Elise gone. The man had come back to the house when I 
left it, and before I returned they had quitted it together.” 

‘To be married ?” asked Lucie, innocently. 

“No.” 

“What then, papa?” 

‘‘ What then Pp—nothing !” 

“ But that must have been all wrong ?” 

‘‘ As you gain experience of the world, Lucie, you will find that ‘there 
is nearly as much wrong as right in it. Let me goon. I cannot speak 
to you of my feelings ; I was in a fury of despair. I wished I might die. 
Had I been of a cruel nature, I should have killed my master. Yes, 
my master; he had been as great a serpent as the other. His brother 
used to lend him money, and so he shut his eyes tothings. ‘ You sent 
me to Paris on purpose that he might return,’ I said to him. ‘And 
what if I did ?’ retorted my master ; ‘I should rather put you out of the 
house than my brother, and the pair of you were making too much noise 
in it. As to Elise——’ ‘Yes,’ I furiously interrupted, ‘as to Elise ?’ 
‘Well, I did not send her,’ he coolly said; ‘if she chose to go out of 
her own accord, it was no fault of mine.’ ” 

Monsieur Martin put his hands across his eyes and paused, agitated 
even yet. Lucie, guileless and inexperienced, only half comprehended 
what had been said. 

‘“‘T quitted the service. From that hour, my mind was given to 
revenge. My master had blighted my existence ; I would blight his. 
Had he acted the part he ought, held his brother at defiance, and 
protected Elise, the misery could not have happened. I thought I was 
justified then; I think so at times now. The little daughter of the 
house was grown to be two years old. My master was passionately 
fond of her. She was the light and pride of his manhood. He would 
almost have sacrificed his life to benefit her. I knew that the loss of 
this child would be to him an irreparable misfortune ; that he would 
sooner sacrifice his wife, his son, his wealth, anything else in fact that 
he owned. His love for the child was strange, considering her youth 
and his harsh nature. Here lay my means of revenge. My master 
and his wife went from home upon a few days’ visit. I heard of this, and 
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found my opportunity had come. Stealing down to the neighbourhood, 
I made use of it. He returned to find his nest robbed of its dearest 
treasure.” 

“You took away the little girl!” cned Lucie, breathlessly. “Oh, 
papa ! What did you do with her?” 

‘Well, there my revenge ended, Lucie. I had learnt to love the dear 
little baby too well myself to harm her; and I had her tended as my own. 
Some money was left me about that time; I put it out to interest, and 
stayed in Switzerland; a few years later, when I thought the search 
after the child had ceased, I came here,’I and my little daughter, and 
got a professorship in the college.” 

‘And where is the other little girl ?” 

“Here. There is but one. That little girl was you, Lucie.” 

In spite of precaution, a cry broke from her lips. The concluston 
was totally unexpected. M. Martin, kept up by the necessity of con- 
fessing, fell back on his pillow exhausted, now that the task was over. 

As the subject had increased in interest, Lucie grew somewhat excited. 
It had been a bitter revelation to her from the first; her father seemed 
to have fallen from the high pedestal of honour and worth on which 
she had been wont to regard him. Hiding her face in her hands, she 
remained motionless for some time. Presently she raised it again, 
white and cold. 

“Then you are not really my father—my own true father, from 
whom none, not even the law, could separate me ?” 

“I am not, Lucie. But I have in a measure done my duty by you. 
When your father and mother claim you, tell them so. I have edu- 
cated you well, have taught you to speak English as your native tongue; 
I have brought you up in the Protestant faith. You have been guarded 
from every ill, shielded, sheltered; you have not soiled your hands 
with work. As to that singing in the cathedral, it is your master’s doing 
and yours, a pleasant pastime. And I have loved you, Lucie; I love 
you dearly ; as dearly as though you were in truth my own child; 
though perhaps I have not shown it. I am naturally undemonstrative ; 
and when that awful blow fell upon me, my heart closed to tenderness. 
Lucie, do not forsake me in my dying hour.” 

For answer she threw her arms round his neck and kissed his fore- 
head, her hot tears falling on it. 

‘‘ Papa, the love of a lifetime could not die away so quickly. If you 
are not my father, I can only look upon you as such. Who ¢s my 
father?” 

‘‘Spare me that question and further details, Lucie. I have written 
down all particulars ; made, in fact, a full confession : every point neces- 
sary to establish your birth and identification. Read it to yourself 
when I am gone: and then forward it to your parents. They are still 
living. My revenge is over. In the grave all things are forgotten. I 
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forgive all, as freely as I hope to be forgiven at the last great day. 
After his loss your father became an altered man, I might almost say 
an old one. He caused every possible inquiry to be instituted, but my 
plans had been too carefully laid. I went into the midst of a great 
town and changed my name. Afterwards I came here, as IJ tell you. 
Once your father passed through this place; we almost touched each 
other, and I had you with me; but his head was bent, and the danger 
passed.” | 

‘‘Where have you put the letter?” 

“Thad not forgotten. It is ina safe place, Lucie. After my death 
you will find it i | 

What he would have said never came. At this moment the door 
opened, the nurse rushed in, and began to shake up the pillow with 
some vehemence. 

“Ah!” she cried as soon as she caught sight of her patient, “ you 
have been talking. I see it by your looks. Here’s Dr. Courtoit. My 
faith! and you in this state. I had gone down to the door and saw 
him coming along the street. Ciel ! how I flew up those miserable stairs. 
And here you are in a fever, monsieur! and I shall lose his connec- 
tion, which is so valuable ! and—here he is !” 

Dr. Courtoit came in. He looked at his patient, felt his pulse, and 
began to scold. 

“It is all the fault of mademoiselle,” spoke up the nurse, in self- 
defence. ‘Monsieur sent me from the room; he knows he did; and 
said she was to stay in it.” 

‘Then I shall banish you from it at once, Mademoiselle Lucie,” said 
the doctor. ‘Unless your papa can have perfect quiet, I will not 
answer for the consequences. You must please leave it now.” 

Lucie was too good a daughter to hesitate. She was turning away 
when M. Martin called her and drew her face down to kiss it. 

“You forgive me, don’t you, Lucie ?” he whispered. 

‘Qh, papa, dear papa, yes,” she said, tenderly, her eyes filling with 
tears. ‘“‘ Try and get well for my sake.” 

‘‘And now,” said the doctor when he had administered some cor- 
dial, “‘I shall sit here for half an hour, and see that you have quiet. 
Perhaps you'll get to sleep.” 

It was even so. With the quiet of the room, sleep fell on the eyes 
of the invalid. Dr. Courtoit stole out later, telling them not to go in 
yet; nurse was there; and monsieur was in a sweet sleep. 

Nurse fell into a sweet sleep too. At ten o’clock Mariette crept in 
with a light. All was still around the bed. Lucie bent to look, and 
started away with a faint cry. 

The shadow of death had entered the chamber and rendered it 
sacred. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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HAT is nearest us touches us most,” said Dr. Johnson to 

Mrs. Thrale, in his usual dogmatic fashion. The good 
doctor here seemed to give little vantage for the idealizing process of 
art. And it 1s probable enough that had his reverent auditor been 
moved to make representations as to the peculiar fascination which 
Masters Dryden and Pope had thrown around classical themes and 
studies, and which still reigned supreme in that later day, he would 
have said, ‘‘ Madam, they bring classic times acar ; when smug waiter 
Will at the ‘Mitre’ makes a witty retort, Thersites is at my elbow.” That 
which is nearest us is what is related to us by many links of sympathy, 
This implies reality, and the reality of fact only lives as it 1s involved 
in the ideality of coincidence—in other words, in the emotional truthful- 
ness which makes it familiar to all. Now these remarks properly raise 
the old question as to how far fiction is justified in taking a real his- 
torical or biographical base. How far can real characters and real 
events be themselves wrought into the sequence of ideal conceptions ? 
—or, to put it differently, is fact or spirit really nearest us? In a sense, 
of course, all fiction is historical, in the very measure that it penetrates 
into, and reveals the inner spirit of, the times in which it was produced. 
But separate traits, details, and facts, so far as they are identifiable and 
can be traced to real individuals, are nothing else than excrescences. 
For it is a law in art that that which is of the individual artist is the 
first to perish ; and in these excrescences, by the very necessity of the 
case, he expresses himself more than humanity. Hence it is, perhaps, 
that our greatest creators were not inventors, but men who seemed to 
delight in working on the common elements of story, legend, and belief, 
in which they constantly seemed to lose themselves, as in the absorbed 
interest and humble simplicity of little children. Mr. MacDonald, it is 
clear, has, in “‘ Robert Falconer,” wrought from a biographical base. Itis 
beautiful, but with the panting, hectic beauty which pertains, not to 
childhood, but to self-conscious, distracted maidenhood. And notwith- 
standing all Mr. MacDonald’s supreme artistic or inventive skill, we 
have here two lines which from first to last exclude each other, and 
will not unite. Mr. MacDonald is a cross between a mystic and a 
romancer, and the romance element in him will always be uppermost. 
The characters divide themselves into two distinct groups. The 
first comprises Mrs. Falconer—the stern Calvinist, for whose goodness 
the author constantly apologizes, as though, on his theory, it had no 
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right to be there, and being there is the best refutation possible of his 
theological doctrines, which he ceaselessly preaches all through the book ; 
Robert, her grandson, the douce reserved boy and devoted man, whose life 
is mainly coloured by the fate of his father in the light of Calvinistic doc- 
trine ; Betty, the faithful old domestic ; the Lammies, old-fashioned far- 
mers; and the frequenters of the Aberdeenshire village inn, and its in- 
mates. These are real characters, burned in, as though in daguerreotype ; 
and we fear they will only be fully appreciated by those who know, 
from long experience, and in minute detail, the environment and local 
habitation in which the originals move. For it is a point which those 
who loosely compare Mr. MacDonald with Scott would do well to notice, 
that Mr. MacDonald intensifies locality of dialect, of custom, and of 
type, whenever he tries to paint Scotch character of a commanding type. 
Notwithstanding his wonderful fancy and his invention, here he seems 
to recollect and to slowly photograph rather than create. The result is, 
that where Scott nationalizes and makes generic, he localizes and indi- 
vidualizes. We have no knowledge whatever of the matter; but we 
should not be surprised were we told that the originals of the more real of 
Mr. MacDonald’s characters could be pointed out in their native neigh- 
bourhood. Is Grocer Bruce still above ground, as a Brown, an 
Allan, or a Milne? Is Mrs. Falconer still living her noble life, and pray- 
ing those simple prayers which Mr. MacDonald has somewhat irreve- 
rently tinctured with caricature? It may be so; but regarding the next 
series of characters, there is no need to put such a question. They 
never existed anywhere out of Mr. MacDonald’s fancy : they are pure 
inventions. Miss St. John is a lady of romance, pur e¢ simple, and 
Enc Ericson is about as impossible. Mysie Lyndsay has neither brain 
nor will—a dish of milk-and-water sentiment, as someone said of another 
fictitious character. And we find so far the same thing in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s former novels of Scotch life. Margaret Elginbrod and 
Euphrasia Cameron, and even Bonnie Annie, in “ Alec Forbes,” are quite 
of this type. It is no wonder, then, that they never inspire anything 
approaching to passion in the breasts of their admirers. Passion is a 
real enough thing, and love-making is what novel-readers delight in; 
but the intense form of these Mr. MacDonald carefully eschews ; 
perhaps wisely, for dramatic reasons. And failing here to draw his 
characters together in a bond of interest, he’ has recourse to the most 
perilous sensational expedients, which very much injure the work. But 
what most of all injures it is this, that Mr. MacDonald has done all he 
can to convert the platform of life into a theological debating-hall, he him- 
self taking a most vigorous side. Now, such questions as Mr. MacDonald 
here raises, 1f debated at all, can only be logically debated ; and it is very 
strange it never struck him that, in consciously entering on the matter in 
the temper in which he has evidently done so, he has, perforce, reduced 
his work, so beautiful in many other respects, to a mere polemical organ. 
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The Calvinistic idea does imperfectly cover some great and awful facts of 
life, which by means of pathetic mystery are brought very near us, in their 
degree, also, to touch the heart to fine issues; and the artist simply 
sacnifices one great element of interest when he sentimentalizes, and 
seeks wholly to eliminate them. Yet there are some wonderfully fine 
bits of work in this book—true pathos, true humour, and descriptions 
of nature unique in their depth and charm, what the Germans call 
Zauberet. What a pity Mr. Macdonald will provoke opposition by 
giving the reins to his theological temper, as he does. We could almost 
beg his pardon, looking back on what we have written, and yet we can- 
not In conscience retrench it. 

Miss Kavanagh's strength lies in rather a different direction from Mr. 
MacDonald’s. She has none of his absorbing charm in description, 
nor his intense, self-consuming interest in religious questions, and yet 
she usually fails where, to some extent, he fails also. She has 
little power in plot, and her error hitherto has been in not 
implicitly trusting to character for interest. She has made great 
efforts to invent, and fallen continually into inexplicable contra- 
dictions, involvements, and obscurities. This was to some extent 
the case with “ Nathalie” and “Adéle,” and it was so pronounced 
that it irritated careful readers of “‘ Sybil’s Second Love.” It is notice- 
able in this new novel, “ Dora,” too, but it goes no further than a few 
troublesome improbabilities, which do not positively detract from our 
enjoyment of the story. And it is, in the truest sense, an enjoyable 
story. Miss Kavanagh's aérial delicacy of touch, her clearness and grace, 
and her power of showing you the heart of a character, crystal-clear, yet 
without the painful sense of over-mastering analysis, or bold peeping into 
forbidden corners, contribute to make her writing very attractive. There 
is a pure atmosphere that plays ever about her dainty pictures, and she 
never steps on doubtful ground. Occasionally, too, she lights up her 
pages with a vein of mild humour. Yet there is always a bewildering 
sense of intricacy in her arrangement, and the disposal of her cha- 
racters. Dora, in this novel, is a remarkably fine study, and some of 
the other characters, as, for instance, John Luan and Dr. Richard, ‘are 
well painted. There is now and again a transparent delicacy in Miss 
Kavanagh’s portraiture which reminds us of nothing so much as of some 
old-fashioned paintings on porcelain vases. We hope “ Dora” may 
have many readers; we, for our part, have read it with delight, and 
forgot we were critics in doing so, which is surely saying much. By 
the way, does Miss Kavanagh write verse? Some bits and turns in 
this novel, as in “ Adéle,” are idyllic. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LIZZY DENE. 


‘** For my heart was hot and restless ; 
And my life was full of care; 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 


EATED back in the shade, where the sunlight of the afternoon did 
not fall upon him, I saw him lift his hands at the last line, with a 
gesture half of despair, half of prayer, and then lay them on his pale 
face. Whatever his burden might be, it was a heavy one. It was he 
who had asked me to sing; Mr. Chandos; for the first time since I 
was in the'house. Not much ofa singer at the best, I never ventured 
on any but the most simple songs : and, of modern ones, ‘‘ The Bridge,” 
set to music by Miss Lindsey, is the sweetest. 


‘** But now it has fallen from me ; 
It is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me.” 


Rather boisterously the door was opened, and Mrs. Penn came in. 
Her hair was decidedly of a more glowing red than usual; but her 
green gown of damask silk, her pomt-lace lappets thrown behind, her 
gold ormaments, ay, and herself, were altogether handsome. Mr. 
Chandos rose. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, “ for entering so unceremoniously. 
Hearing the piano, I thought Miss Hereford was alone.” 

I turned round on the music-stool and sat facing the room. Mr. 
Chandos handed her a chair, 

“Thank you,” she said, hesitating to take it. ‘‘ Mrs. Chandos is in 
the west wing : but perhaps I shall be intruding if I remain ?” 
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‘Not at all,” replied Mr. Chandos. ‘‘Miss Hereford may be glad 
of your company. I am going to the west wing myself.” 

‘* Have you found your manuscript, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“What manuscript ?” 

She paused a moment. ‘I heard yesterday you had lost one. 
When Emma came in about her housemaid’s duties last evening, she 
mentioned it.” 

It may as well be said, en passant, that Emma was housemaid to the 
east wing ; Harriet to the chambers on the first floor generally, mine 
included; Lizzy Dene to the west wing: but it would frequently be the 
pleasure of Lady Chandos that Lizzy did not enter her apartments for 
days together, only Hill. : 

“Tt was a memorandum-book; not a manuscript,” said Mr. Chandos. 

““Oh; I understood her to say a manuscript.” 

‘“‘] have not found it,” he continued. ‘‘ Fortunately the contents 
are of little consequence. They consist chiefly of notes relative to the 
every-day business of the estate, and a few private items concerning 
myself. Some things are entered in hieroglyphics of my own,” he con- 
tinued, with a half laugh, “‘and I'll defy the thief to make them out, 
however clever he may be. The singular thing is, how it could have 
disappeared from my locked desk.” 

‘‘'You must have left your keys out,” she quickly said. 

‘That is more than likely. Having honest people about me at 
Chandos, I have not been over-particular.” 

“It is a bad practice to leave keys where they may be picked up 
and used ; it gives opportunities that otherwise might never have been 
seized upon,” observed Mrs. Penn in a dreamy tone. 

‘“Not a bit of it, madam. Unless dishonest people are at hand to 
take advantage of them.” 

‘‘ Then how do you think your book can have gone, Mr. Chandos?” 

‘Well, I cannot think. I am content to leave the elucidation to 
time.” 

Mrs. Penn looked at him: she seemed to be hesitating over some- 
thing. It was so palpable that Mr. Chandos noticed it. 

‘What is it?” he asked. 

“T think I will speak,” she said, with sudden decision. ‘“ Though 
indeed I do not like to do so, Mr. Chandos: and I certainly should 
not, but for hearing of this loss of yours. I have had a small loss too.” 

Mr. Chandos sat down ; he had been standing since she came in; 
and waited for her to continue. 

“TItis not of much value; but—as you say by your book—it is the 
fact of its having gone that troubles me. Only a bit of what we call 
Honiton lace, about three yards of it, two inches in width. That it 
was safe in my work-box yesterday morning, I know. This morning it 
was no longer there.” 
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‘‘ Was the work-box locked ?” ‘ 

“It was. Ihad left it in the library, locked. My keys were in a 
drawer of my bedroom, where I keep them, for they are heavy, and 
weigh down my dress pockets. Curious to say, upon looking for my 
keys this morning, I found them not in the usual drawer, but in the 
fellow-drawer beside it. Whoever had taken them out forgot which 
was the right drawer and put them back in the wrong one.” 

‘¢ And you missed the lace ?” 

“Yes. It happened that I was going to use it to trim some sleeves: 
but for that I might not have missed it for weeks. It was in the bottom 
of the work-box, lying a-top of some other things: as soon as I lifted 
the upper tray I saw it was gone. Of course I searched the box over, 
but without result.” 

“‘ Have you spoken to the servants ?” 

“I have not said much, lest they should think I accused them, 
What I said was that I had lost or mislaid some lace; and described 
it. They appear to be quite innocent. Still, the lace could not go 
without hands.” 

““T don’t like this,” observed Mr. Chandos after a pause. 

‘“‘It is not the loss in itself—as I say: it is the feeling of insecurity 
it leaves,” returned Mrs. Penn. ‘One cannot be sure that other things 
will not follow. But I will not detain you longer,” she added, rising. 
‘“T hope, Mr. Chandos, you will not think I have been wrong or unkind 
to mention this.” 

‘IT think you have done quite right, Mrs. Penn,” he warmly replied, 
as he opened the door for her. “If we really have a thief in the house, 
the sooner we are upon our guard, the better. Take greater care of 
your keys for the present. As to the lace, Mrs. Chandos will make it 
good to you ” 

“Sir! Mr. Chandos !” she interrupted, rather fiercely. ‘Oh, pray 
don’t talk in that way; I shall be vexed to have mentioned it. The 
loss is nothing.” 

She left the room. Nota word had I spoken all the while; not a 
syllable as to my own boxes having been visited. I did not care to 
throw any accusation upon Lizzy Dene. Besides, the matter seemed 
to present contradiction to my mind: as I found by the next words it 
was doing to that of Mr. Chandos. 

‘‘T cannot fathom this at all: unless we have two light-fingered 
people in the house. Mrs. Penn’s lace must have been cnbbed by one 
of the maids, I fear; but it is hardly likely she’d take a memorandum- 
book. Where would be the use of it to any one of them? There were 
things of value in my desk, not touched: a gold paper-knife ; a large 
gold seal ; and some loose silver. Well, we must wait ; and meanwhile 
take care of our keys,” he concluded as he left the parlour. 

I finished my interrupted song in a low voice, sang another or two, 
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and then went.up to my room. Mrs. Penn was standing af the library- 
door. 

“Has Mr. Chandos gone into the west wing, do you know, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

“T think so. He quitted the parlour almost as soon as you did.” 

‘‘T am sorry to have missed him. I don’t know what he’ll think of 
me. Did you notice my omission ?” 

“What omission ?” 

‘“‘ Never to have asked after his health. I feel ashamed of myself. 
I have not seen him since the day’s illness he had, when the physician 
came down to him. I hate to be unfeeling,” added Mrs. Penn, in 
wrath. ‘“‘ But what with seeing him in the oak-parlour when I expected 
only you were there, and what with the thought of my lace, I com. 
pletely forgot it.” 

‘He says he is better. I think he must be very much better from 
the alarming state they said he was in that day. But he looks ill.” 

‘* That's caused by worry ; his ill looks,” said Mrs. Penn. “TJ should 
wonder if he could look well. Look at his figure: it’s no better than 
a skeleton’s.” 

We had been walking together to the end of the library. I don’t 
know whether I have mentioned it before, but every evening, a good 
hour before dusk, the door of this library was locked for the night by 
Hill, and the key carried away in her pocket. Mrs. Penn turned to 
me as we stood together at the window, dropping her voice to a 
whisper. 

“‘Was there not something mysterious about his illness?” 

Frankly speaking, I thought there was. But in my own mind I had 
connected it in some undefined way with his sleep-walking. I could 
not say this. 

“But that he is so remarkably unlikely a subject for it, a living atomy, 
as may be said, I should think it had been a fit,” she continued. “ Did 
you hear whether the London doctor also saw Lady Chandos ?” 

“No, I did not. ‘There’s nobody to inquire of, except Hill. And 
you know how much information we should be likely to get from her.” 

‘‘ Except Aim,” corrected Mrs. Penn, with emphasis. ‘ With all his 
sins, Harry Chandos is a gentleman and would give you an answer.” 

I shook my head. It was not my place, a young visitor there on 
sufferance, to inquire of things they seemed to wish not inquired of: 
and I said as much to Mrs. Penn. 

‘You are too fastidious, Miss Hereford; you are no better than a 
school-girl. Look here,” she added, turning briskly, ‘this is the work- 
box. I will show you where the lace was.” 

It was a large, handsome box ; a beautiful box; tortoise-shell inlaid 
with silver, its fittings of silver and sky-blue velvet; its scissors (save 
the steel part), its thimble, bodkin, and stiletto of gold. 
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<‘I wonder they did not take ¢hese as well as the lace.” 

‘They might be afraid to do that,” said Mrs. Penn. ‘‘See!” she 
cried, lifting the tray, “that’s where it lay. It was a very handsome 
piece of lace, and I am sorry to lose it.” 

The sweeping of a silk dress along the corridor gave token of the 
approach of Mrs. Chandos. She passed into the east wing, and Mrs. 
Penn hastened after her. Standing at the door of the west wing, as if 
he had attended Mrs. Chandos from it, was Mr. Chandos. He saw us 
both come out of the library. 

Where he had his dinner that day I don’t know. Mine was over and 
the things were taken away before I saw him again. I had been up- 
stairs for a book and met him in the hall. He followed me to the oak- 
parlour and threw himself into a chair, like one utterly weary. 

‘“*'You have not been walking much, have you, Mr. Chandos ?” 

‘Not much ; my foot’s too weak yet. I have been taking a turn or 
two in the pine-walk. And you? Have you been spirit-gazing 
again Pp” 

I did not answer, except by a shake of the head, and he sat for a 
long while in silence, breaking it at last abruptly. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Penn get looking from the front windows, after that— 
' that sight—that you professed to see the night before last ?” 

‘*T think she would like to do so: but there’s no opportunity. The 
rooms in the east wing do not look to the front, you know.” 

‘‘ Ah, I see you and she get talking of this together.” 

“The talking has been very little, and of her seeking, not mine. I 
would rather she never spoke to me at all of it: it embarrasses me.” 

‘¢ Why does it embarrass you ?” 

é¢ 5 | 1? 

“Well ?” he said, looking straight at me. 

““T don’t like to say, Mr. Chandos.” 

He left his chair and came to the window, where I stood playing with - 
the jessamine. How soft the air was! how sweet the perfume of the 
flowers in the approaching night! 

““Now then. I am come to hear what you mean.” 

The tones were persuasive: the face, as it drooped a little, wore a 
smile of inviting confidence. I bent my head and told him—that I 
thought what people had seen at midnight and taken for a ghost might - 
be himself walking in his sleep; but that I could not say this to Mrs. 
Penn. He made no rejoinder whatever. He lifted his head and gazed 
straight out towards the entrance to the pine-walk. 

‘¢ Shall I tell Mrs, Penn that it is not a ghost at all, sir, and set her 
mind, so far, at rest? I need not give any particulars.” 

‘“‘ But suppose it is a ghost, Miss Hereford ?” 

The tones were very sad and serious. My heart beat a little 
quicker. 
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“‘ Did you not assure me you saw it the other night—when I was safe 
in this very parlour?” 

“Yes; but I thought afterwards it cai be what you said—one of 
the pani nee Night-light is so deceptive.” 

“Come back for his tools,” added Mr. Chandos. ‘“ Mrs. Penn, how- 
ever, says it is something else that walks there—my late father’s spinit. 
Do you think she dedzeves it ?” 

‘Yes. She spoke as if she did believe it: and dreaded it. Shall I 
tell her she need not ?” 

‘“‘ No,” he sadly said. “I cannot unfortunately ask you to do that.” 

What did the speech mean? Did it really bear the intimation that he 
could not in truth deny it? Something like a tremor, with that dark 
and weird pine-walk within sight, crept over me. Mr. Chandos leaned 
from the window, plucked a white rose, and put it into my hand. 

‘“‘ There,” he said, ‘‘ that’s better than talking of ghosts. And, Miss 
Hereford—keep your curtains above closed after dusk : I don’t like to 
be watched when I go out there.” 

He rang the bell for lights and tea. Ah, that rose, that rose! Does 
anybody, reading this, remember receiving one from a beloved hand ? 
Had it been a flower of Paradise it could not have borne for me a 
greater charm. The skies were brighter, the coming night was sweeter, 
the whole atmosphere seemed impregnated with a bliss, not of this 
world. My heart was wild with happiness; the rose was worth more 
than Golconda’s costliest diamonds. I have it still. I shall keep it 
for ever. 

‘‘ And now for a cup of tea, if you'll give me one, Miss Hereford.” 

I turned from the window, the rose held carelessly in my fingers, and 
put it down, as of no moment, beside the tray. Afterwards he stayed 
talking to me a little while, and then rose to leave for the evening. 

“I wish I could stay longer; it is very lonely for you,” he said, as he 
-shook hands. ‘“ But my mother feels lonely too; and so—I must 
divide myself as I best may.” 

“Is not Lady Chandos better?” I asked, interrupting his lhght 
laugh. 

‘Some days she is. Not much on the whole.” 

“And you, sir?” 

I suppose I looked at him wistfully, for he put his hand for a moment 
on my head, and bent his kind face. 

“Don’t be anxious for me. I am sorry you heard what Amos said. 
I am very much better than I was the day he was here. Good night.” 

It was all dreary again; sunshine had gone out; and I went up to 
bed at half-past nine. The first thing I did was to kiss the rose before 
putting it away: my cheeks burn at confessing it as they burnt then. 
Kissing the senseless rose! And in the very midst of the sweet folly, 
my chamber door was knocked at, and Mrs. Penn came in. 
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“* How early you have come up! Dull? Ay, I dare say you do find 
it dull. But I can't stay a moment. I want you to do me a favour, 
Anne Hereford. When Mrs. Chandos shall be a-bed and asleep to-night, 
let me come to your room.” 

‘What for?” I exclaimed, in great surprise. 

- “T want to watch from your windows. I want to see whether it #s 
a ghost that is said to haunt the walks at night : or—whether it is any- 
thing else. °I knew the late Sir Thomas, and should recognize s 

“Hush, Mrs. Penn,” I interrupted. Every impulse my mind pos- 
sessed prompted me to deny the request utterly ; to nip it in the bud. 
“Tt is what I cannot do. I might get very much frightened myself ; but 
it is not that; it is that I am a visitor in the family, and would not pry 
into an affair that must no doubt be one of pain and annoyance to 
them. Don’t you perceive that it would be dishonourable? I keep my 
curtains closed at night, you see; and no persuasion would induce me 
to allow them to be opened.” 

“You are a foolish girl,” she said, with good-humour. “ Hill locks 
up the other rooms at dusk: and if she did not, I should be too great a 
coward to watch alone in them. A love of the marvellous was born 
with me ; I may say a terror of it; and my early training served to in- 
crease this. As a child I was allowed to read ghost-stories ; my nurse 
used to tell them in my hearing to her companions ; of course it could 
but bear fruit. I think it perfectly wicked to allow such tales to pene- 
trate to the impressionable imaginations of young children ; they never 
wholly recover it.” 

‘‘But you cannot seriously believe in ghosts, Mrs. Penn !” 

‘“‘T should be ashamed to avow that I do believe inthem. And 
yet the subject bears for me both a terror and a charm: nay, a strange 
fascination.” 

That she spoke the truth now was evident ; though I could not think 
she always did. I stood waiting for her to go. 

‘And so you will not let me come, Miss Hereford! Well, perhaps 
you are right: it never occurred to me that the family might feel an- 
noyed at it. Good night.” 

But I did not trust her: she might steal in while I slept: and I 
turned the key of my door inside for the first time since I was at Chandos. 

The next day was a gloomy one. Not as to weather; that was 
bright enough ; but forme. Mr. Chandos was away. Gone out some- 
where by rail, very far; and would not be back until night. 

‘Ts he well enough to bear the fatigue, Hickens ?” I could not help 
asking the butler as he stood by me at breakfast. 

‘“Well, miss, I should say he is mof well enough. Hill says it is some 
pressing business for my lady that he is gone upon; and Mr. Harry is 
one to go through with any duty, let him be well or ill; ay, though he 
died for it.” 
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Idling away the morning desultorily, I got through an hour or two. 
Was this new feeling making me worthless? Half ashamed of myself 
as the question flashed over me, I took out a German book of study, 
and settled down to it on a bench amid the thickest trees, not far from 
the entrance gates, and near the privet-walk where I had once met 
Edwin Barley. While I was reading steadily, a voice began speaking 
at a little distance, and I recognized it for 2s. 

Edwin Barley’s. Did he habitually come to the shady walk? The 
clump of thick shrubs intervening hid me from him, and him from me ; 
for some minutes I could do nothing but give way to my fear ; and did 
not dare to stir hand or foot. 

Some one was speaking with him; whether man or woman I could 
not tell, the voice was so faint. And it seemed that while Mr. Barley 
must have had his face turned to me, and the wind, setting this way, 
bore his accents with it, the other person must have faced the opposite 
way, and the voice was lost. 

“You are stupid, woman !” were the first distinct words I heard from 
him, seemingly spoken in sudden petulance. ‘Where's the use of 
your telling me this much, if you can't tell more ?” 

It was a woman, then. Sure and swiftly came the conviction of her 
identity to me with a force I could not account for. Lizzy Dene. 

‘Tt must have been a very serious attack, for a physician to be tele- 
graphed for in that haste,” resumed Mr. Edwin Barley. ‘And to be 
well again now to go out for a whole day by rail!” 

A pause. It was occupied by the answer, but of that I could not 
hear so much as atone. Mr. Edwin Barley resumed. 

“‘There’s a mystery about it all that I can’t dive into. There’s a 
mystery altogether about Harry Chandos. ‘That attack upon him was 
a curious thing. And his mother? Is she visible yet ?” 

Another inaudible answer. 

“Well, you must work better, I tell you. This is your affair, mind ; 
not mine ; I did not ask you to bring me news, or to look into letters— 
what do you say? Not able to look into letters? you can read, I 
suppose ?” | 

It zs Lizzy Dene, my conscience whispered me; for a half doubt 
had been crossing me of Mrs. Penn. 

‘Oh, I understand ; don’t get the chance of looking into them ?” 
he went on. ‘“ Well—it is your own affair, I repeat; but as you came 
to me with the offer of making discoveries that might be useful to me, 
and I accepted it after consideration, I shall expect you to make some. 
Do you hear?” he continued, in his voice of power. ‘What? Speak 
low, for fear of hearers? Nonsense; there’s no one to hear. If you 
want money for bribery, of course I can furnish you with it.” 

Again a pause. The higher Mr. Edwin Barley raised his voice, the 
lower the other seemed to speak. 
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‘No, you are wrong; the greatest enemy to your plans would be 
Harry Chandos; the rest are women. ‘That there’s something to be 
discovered connected with Aim, and at this present time, I am abso- 
lutely certain of. Discovered it shall be,” emphatically pronounced 
Mr. Edwin Barley. ‘‘ About his wife ?” he suddenly asked. 

‘¢ All that’s wanted is the clue,” he recommenced, after listening to 
the answer. “‘/¢ is to be had, I know. They’d not live in this dark, 
retired manner for nothing ; and I have my theory about it. What do 
you say ?—oh, well, yes, if you like; I did not ask you to repeat things 
of the family to me, you know; you are doing it of your own spon- 
taneous will. How long have you lived in this neighbourhood P” 

Strain my ears as I would, I could not catch more than a faint sound 
of whisper in reply. 

‘Eh? What?” briskly resumed Mr. Edwin Barley. “The ghost 
walks again! Sir Thomas Chandos! Give my compliments to it, and 
ask if it remembers me! You foolish women !” he went on, in much 
scorn. ‘A troubled conscience may cause people to ‘walk’ in life; 
but it never yet brought them back after death. Now don’t-—oh, I 
thought you were going to insist on the ghost. Upon thorns lest you 
should be missed and called for. Hill looks you all up so sharply? 
I'll depart then. Advice? I have none to give.” 

I heard his steps walking leisurely away. Stealing swiftly along the 
bye-paths, I went round to the servants’ entrance, determined to see 
whether Lizzy Dene was out of doors or not. ‘A miserable gnat had 
bitten me, affording an excuse; but I should have made one in case of 
need. The cook stood by her kitchen fire. 

‘“Qh, cook, would you please give me a little warm water? A gnat 
has just stung my wrist. Perhaps if I bathe it at once, it will not 
inflame.” 

She gave it me at once, putting the basin on the table underneath 
the window. Harriet ran and brought a little sponge. At that mo- 
ment Mrs. Hill came in. 

“Where's Lizzy Dene? Is she not here?” 

‘‘ No, she’s not here,” was the immediate answer of the cook, spoken 
with irritation. ‘“ She’s off again—as she always is. I sent her to get 
the eggs, for the boy never brought them in this morning, and she has 
been gone pretty near an hour! It’s a shame.” 

“It is not Lizzy’s work, that you should send her,” remarked Mrs. 
Hill; “ but she has no business to stop. Have you hurt your hand, Miss 
Hereford !” 

I told her what it was, and she left the kitchen again, leaving orders 
for Lizzy Dene to come to her in the linen-room as soon as she entered. 

‘“You need not have told,” remonstrated Harriet to the cook, in an 
undertone, on account of my presence. “ Mother Hill finds enough 
fault with us without being helped to more.” 
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“I’m not going to put up with Lizzy, then, if you are!” cried out 
the cook, not caring whether I was present or not. ‘Send her but for 
the least thing, and there she stops. My custard ought to have been 
made, and set to cool by this time. She gets talking to the out-door 
men ; I know she does. What else can she do?” 

“That woman was here again last night,” rejoined Harriet, as they 
stood over the fire. 

‘“‘T say, who zs that woman ?—coming after Lizzy Dene, as she does! 
Why shouldn’t Lizzy be open about it ?” 

‘*T asked her who it was, the other day, but she’d give me no 
answer,” replied Harriet. ‘‘ You know that weeping ash, off yonder 
to the right. Well, there they stood with their heads together, last 
night, Lizzy Dene and the woman. Lizzy’s very much altered of late. 
I can’t make her out. At the time of the accident to Mr. Chandos, 
she was like one out of her mind. I asked her if she had frightened 
the horse. There was always something odd about her.” 

“There'll be something odder about her yet, if she don’t speedily 
bring them eggs,” retorted the cook. “I won’t put up with this.” 

I took my hand out of the water, wrapped a handkerchief loosely 
round it, and went out at the back-door, taking my way leisurely round. 
Truth to say, I was watching for Lizzy Dene. 

And I saw her. She came darting down one of the paths, and 
caught up a basket of eggs that stood behind a tree; her face was red 
and flushed, as if she had been walking or talking herself into a heat. 

“Lizzy,” I said, confronting her, ‘‘they are waiting for the eggs. 
Where have you been?” 

‘Don’t stop me, miss, please ; cook’s in a rage as it is, I know,” was 
all the answer I received ; and the woman bore on to the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE PINE-WALK. 


REALLY mine was just now a strange life. A young girl—I was only 
that ; young in experience as well as years—living in that house with- 
out any companion except Mr. Chandos. More unrestrained com- 
panionship could scarcely have existed between us had we been brother 
and sister. Our meals were taken together ; he presiding at luncheon 
and dinner, I at breakfast and tea. The oak-parlour was our common 
sitting-room; the groves and glades of Chandos, glowing with the tints 
of autumn, our frequent walks. It was very pleasant; too pleasant; I 
don't say anything about its prudence. 

Later, when I grew more conversant with the ways of the world 
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and its exactions, I wondered that Lady Chandos had not seen its in- 
expediency. But that /oveshould supervene on either side never crossed 
her thoughts ; had it been suggested to her, she would have rejected 
the idea as entirely improbable : I was a school-girl, her son was love- 
proof. In regard to other considerations, Mr. Chandos was one of 
those men with whom a young girl would be perfectly safe; and she 
knew it. 

Three or four days passed on. Mr. Chandos had recovered from 
his lameness, and went to church with us on Sunday. Our order of 
going was, as usual, this: he walked by the side of Mrs. Chandos, 
almost in silence; I and Mrs. Penn behind. In a pew at right 
angles with ours sat Mr. Edwin Barley alone ; and his dark stern eyes 
seemed to be fixed on me from the beginning of the service to the end. 

Well from his lameness; but anything but well as to his health, if 
looks might be relied upon ; he seemed to grow more shadowy day by 
day. What his illness was I could not think and might not ask: it 
certainly seemed on the mind more than the body. A conviction grew 
gradually upon me that some curious mystery, apart from the sleep- 
walking, did attach to Mr. Chandos; and the words I overheard spoken 
by Edwin Barley strengthened the impression: ‘ That there is some- 
thing to be discovered connected with him, and at this present time, 
I am absolutely certain of.” What did he allude to? 

Surely it was nothing of disgrace! Ashe sat there before me, with his 
calm pale face and its sweet expression, it was against the dictates of 
common-sense to suppose that ul or wicked antecedents attached to him. 
No; I would not believe it, let Madam Penn say what she chose. 

It was a lovely autumn morning to begin the week with. The fire 
burnt briskly in the grate, but the window, near which we sat, was 
open. Mr. Chandos seemed low and depressed. His moods were 
changeable : sometimes he would be lively, laughing, quite gay; as if 
he put away the inward trouble fora time. During breakfast, which he 
ate this morning nearly in silence, he took a letter from his pocket and 
glanced down its contents, heaving an involuntary sigh. I recognized 
It for one that had been delivered the previous morning: the name 
‘* Henry Amos” on the corner of the envelope proved the writer. I 
wondered then—I wonder still—zwAy people put their names outside 
the letters they send, as some do. 

‘‘ Does he write instructions to you still, Mr. Chandos?” 

‘“Who? Dr. Amos? Well, yes ; in a measure.” . 

‘IT hope he thinks you are getting better?” 

‘IT tell him that I am. You have forgotten the sugar. <A small 
lump, please. Thank you.” 

It was ever so. If I did summon up courage to ask about his health 
he only turned it off. His tea did not want further sweetening more 
than mine did. 
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We were sent out that day for a drive in the large open carriage ; 
Mrs. Chandos, Mrs. Penn, and I. It was the first time we had gone 
together. Mr. Chandos was away; attending some county meeting. 
It was nearly five when we got home. Later, when I had my hair 
down and dress off, getting ready for dinner, Mrs. Penn came in. 

“Oh, this dreary life at Chandos!” she exclaimed, sinking into a 
chair, without any ceremony or apology for entering. ‘I am not sure 
that I can continue to put up with it.” 

‘“‘ Dreary, do you find it?” 

“It ss dreary. It is not pleasant or satisfactory. Mrs. Chandos 
grows colder and more capricious ; and you are not half the companion 
you might be. It was on the tip of my tongue just now to give her 
warning. IfI do give it, I shall be off the next day. I never was so 
dull in any place all my life before.” 

‘‘ Something has vexed you perhaps, Mrs. Penn?” 

‘Tf it has, it’s only a slight vexation. I made haste to write this as 
soon as we came in ”—turning her left hand, in which lay a sealed 
letter—‘ and I find the letters are gone. I thought the man called for 
them at half-past five.” 

‘No; at five.” 

‘So Hickens has just informed me. What few letters I have had to 
write since I came have been done in the morning. It can’t be helped ; 
it must wait until to-morrow.” 

She shut the letter into a bag; a small morocco bag with a steel clasp 
and chain ; took her keys from her pocket and locked it. 

‘‘ What a pretty thing that is!” 

‘“‘ This reticule? Yes, it is pretty ; and very convenient. Have you 
one?” 

‘‘Not hke that. Mine is an ugly one, made out of a piece of carpet ; 
T bought it ever so long ago at the fair at Nulle.” 

** Shall you ever go back to Nulle?” 

‘I should be there at this present time, but for a fever that has 
broken out at Miss Barlieu’s. It is getting better, though; I heard 
from Miss Annette on Saturday.” 

“Fever, or not fever, I should say it would be a happy change for 
you from this dull place.” 

Dull! This! It was my Elysium. I felt like a guilty girl in my 
self-consciousness, and the bright colour stole over my face and neck. 

“‘ Allow me to fasten your dress for you.” 

I thanked her, but laughingly said that I was accustomed to dress 
myself. She laughed too; observed that school-girls generally could 
help themselves, having no choice upon the point, and turned to look 
from the window. 

She stood there with her back to me until I was ready to go down, 
sometimes turning her head to speak. We quitted the room together, 
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and she seemed to have recovered her good temper. I had reached 
the foot of the stairs when I happened to look up the well of the stair- 
case. There was the face of Mrs. Penn, regarding me with a strange 
intensity. What did she see in me? 

Is this to be a full confession? When my solitary dinner was brought 
in, and Hickens said his master dined at Warsall, I felt half sick with 
disappointment. What was I coming to? Something not good, I 
feared, if I could feel like that ; and I sat down after dinner to take 
myself to task. 

Why did I love him? Z%atI could not help now ; but I could help 
encouraging it. And yet—could I help it, so long as I stayed at 
Chandos? I foresaw how it would be: a short period of time—it could 
not be a long one—and Madame de Mellissie would be there and carry 
me away with her, and end it. I should get another situation, and 
never see or hear of Chandos again, or of him. Better go away at 
once than wait until my heart broke; better go to the fever, as Mrs. 
Penn had said ! 

‘Why! What’s the matter ?” 

He had come up to the open window, nding-whip in hand, having 
alighted at the gates, and left his horse to the groom. There was no 
possibility of concealment, and my face was blistered with crying. 

“T felt a little dull, sir.” 

“Dull! Ah, yes; of course you do,” he continued as he came into 
the room, and stood with me at the window. “I wish I could be more 
with you, but duties of various kinds call me elsewhere.” 

The very thing I had been thinking ought not to be! My tears 
were dried, but I felt ashamed of my burning face. 

‘“Would you please to let me have that money, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“What money ?” 

“Some I asked you for. Enough to take me to Nulle.” 

“You shall have as much money as you please, and welcome. But 
not to take you to Nulle.” " 

“Qh, sir! I must go.” 

He paused, looking at me. “ Will you tell me w/y you want to go 
there, knowing that it might be dangerous ?” 

‘“‘T have not anywhere else to go. I don’t suppose the fever would 
come near me. In all French schools there is, you know, an infirmary 
apart.” 

“Then your motive is, to quit Chandos. Why?” 

I did not speak. Only hung my head. 

“Ts it because you find it dull? Are you so unhappy in it ?” 

“It is not dull to me; only at moments. But I ought to leave it, 
because—because the longer I stay, the worse the going away will 
be.” 

But that I was confused and miserable, I should not have told him 
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anything so near the truth. The words slipped from me. There was 
no reply, and I looked up to find his eyes fixed earnestly upon mine. 

“Only think, sir, for yourself,” I stammered. “I am but a go- 
verness ; accustomed to be at work from morning until night. After 
this life of ease and idleness, how shall I be able to reconcile myself to 
labour again ?” 

“Tt seems to me that you ought-to welcome this interval as a rest. 
You know best about that, of course. But, whether or not, there 1s no 
help for it. Do you think my mother would suffer you to go to the fever?” 

‘YT don’t know,” I answered, with a catching sob. 

‘Yes, I think you do know. J should not.” 

“You are too kind to me, Mr. Chandos.” 

“Am I? Will you repay it by giving me some tea? Iam going up 
to my mother, and shall expect it ready when I come down. Put out, 
and cool, mind, ready to drink. I am as thirsty as a fish.” 

I ran to the bell; he meant to forestal me, and his hand fell on 
mine as it touched the handle. He kept his there while he spoke. 

‘Can you not be happy at Chandos a little longer ?” 

“Oh, sir, yes. But it will only make the leaving worse when it 
comes.” 

‘“‘ Well, that lies in the future.” 

Yes, it did lie in it. And in the throbbing bliss his presence brought, 
I was content to let it lie. Parting could not be worse in the future 
than it would be now. 

The tea had time to get cold, instead of cool, for he stayed a long 
while in the west wing. He seemed very tired; did not talk much, 
and said good-night early. 

It must have been. getting on for eleven o’clock the next morning. 
Mr. Chandos had been asking me to sew a button on his glove. 
“They are always coming off,” he cried, as he watched my fingers. 
“My belief is, they are just pitched on to the gloves, and left there. 
I have heard Harriet say the same; she sews them on in general.” 

‘Why did you not give her this one?” I had been laughing, and 
was in high spirits; and until the words were out, it did not strike me 
that it was not quite the right thing for me to say, even in joke. 

‘“‘ Because I like you to do it best.” 

‘‘ There it is, sir. Are there any more ?” 

If there were, he had no time to give them me. A sharp decisive 
knock at the room door, and Mrs. Penn came in, looking pale and 
angry. She has been coming to a rupture with Mrs. Chandos, thought 
I. But I was wrong. 

It appeared, by what she began to say, that she had left uninten- 
tionally the small bag, or reticule as she called it, in my room the pre- 
vious evening, and had not thought of it until just now. Upon send- 
ing one of the maids for it, she found it had been opened. 
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‘Mrs. Penn!” I exclaimed. 

“It's quite true,” she rejoined, almost vehemently, as she held out 
the bag. ‘Do you remember seeing me put the letter in the bag, 
Miss Hereford? ‘The letter I was too late to send away ?” 

“Yes; I saw you put it in and lock the bag.” 

“Just so. Well, while I talked with you afterwards, I presume I 
must have let the bag slip on the window-seat; and forgot it. This 
morning, not long ago, I missed it, looked everywhere, and it was only 
by tracing back to when I last remembered to have had it, that I thought 
of your room, and that I might inadvertently have left it there. I sent 
Emma to look; and when she brought me the bag, I found it had 
been opened.” 

“Opened!” I repeated. | 

“Opened,” she fiercely affirmed. And then, perhaps our very 
calmness recalling her to herself, she went on in a quiet tone. 

‘‘T am sure you will make allowance for me if I appear a little ex- 
cited. I do not seek to cast suspicion upon any one: but I cannot 
deny that I am both annoyed and angry. You would be so yourself, 
Mr. Chandos, did such a thing happen to you,” she added, suddenly 
tumming to him. 

“Take a seat, and explain to me what it is that has happened,” re- 
plied Mr. Chandos, handing her a chair. ‘‘I scarcely comprehend.” 

“Thank you, no,” she said, rejecting the seat. “I cannot stay to 
sit down, I must return to Mrs. Chandos: it was she who recommended 
me to come and speak to Miss Hereford. Upon Emma’s bringing me 
the reticule I unlocked it, suspecting nothing, and———” 

‘“‘T thought you said it had been opened, Mrs. Penn?” 

“It had been opened. You shall hear. The first thing I saw was 
my letter, and the red seal looked cracked across. I thought perhaps 
the bag had fallen fiercely to the ground; but upon my looking at it 
more attentively I saw it had been opened. See.” 

She put the envelope into Mr. Chandos’s hand for examination. It 
had been opened with a pen-knife, cut underneath, and afterwards 
fastened down with gum. Of this there was no doubt; part of the 
letter had also been cut. 

“‘This is very extraordinary,” said Mr. Chandos, as he turned the 
envelope about. It was addressed to London, to a medical man. 

“Yes, it #s extraordinary, sir,” said Mrs. Penn, with some slight 
temper, which I am sure he considered excusable. I did. “The 
note was a private note to the gentleman who has attended me for 
some years; I didn’t write it for the perusal of the world. But ¢/at is 
not the chief question. There must be false keys in the house.” 

“‘Did you leave your key in the bag, Mrs. Penn ?” 

‘“‘No, sir. I had my keys in my pocket. The lock has not been 
hurt, therefore it can only have been opened with a false key.” 
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Remembering my own boxes and Mr. Chandos’s desk, I felt no 
doubt that false keys must be at hand. Mrs. Penn said she had not 
yet spoken to the servants, and Mr. Chandos nodded approval: he 
would wish to deal with it himself. For my part I had not seen the 
bag in my room, except in her possession, and did not notice whether 
she had carried it away or left it. 

She quitted the parlour, taking the note and envelope. Mr. Chan- 
dos called Hickens and desired that Emma should be sent to him. 
The girl arrived in some wonder. But she could tell nothing; except 
that she found the bag lying on the floor by the window-seat, and 
carried it at once to Mrs. Penn. Harriet was next questioned. She 
had seen the bag lying in the window-seat the previous evening, she 
said, when she put the room to rights after Miss Hereford went down 
to dinner, and left it there, drawing the curtains before it. 

‘Did you touch it ?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“Yes, sir. I took it up in my hand, and thought what a pretty 
thing it was: I had never seen it before.” 

‘Did you open it ?” 

“Open it? No, sir, that I did not. I think it was locked, for I 
saw there was a keyhole: at any rate, it was close shut. I did not 
keep it in my hands a moment,-but put it down where I found it, and 
drew the curtains.” 

‘“Who else went into Miss Hereford’s room last evening ?” 

“‘ Why, sir, how can I tell?” returned Harriet, after a pause of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ What I have to do in the room does not take five minutes, 
and I am not anigh it afterwards. Twenty folks might go in and out 
without my knowing of it.” 

That both the girls were innocent there could be no question. Then 
who was guilty? In undrawing the curtains that morning I must have 
pulled the bag off the window-seat, which caused me not to see it. 
Hill went into a fit of temper when she heard of the affair. 

“I don’t believe there’s one of the maids would do such a thing, 
Mr. Harry. What should they want with other folks’s letters? And 
where would they get gum from to stick them down ?” 

‘“‘There’s some gum on my mantel-piece, Hill: I use it with my 
drawings,” I said to her. 

‘‘ Ah, well, gum or no gum, they’d not cut open letters,” was Hill's 
reply, given with obstinacy. 

“There must be false keys in the house, Mr. Chandos,” I began, as 
Hill went out. 

‘‘There’s something worse than that—a spy,” was his answer. 
“ Though the one implies the other.” 

And I thought I could have put my hand upon her—Lizzy Dene. 
But it was only a doubt. I was not sure. And, being but a doubt, I 
did not consider I ought to speak. 
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Another day some money was missed. Mr. Chandos and I were 
together as usual in the oak-parlour. Opening his desk, he called out 
rather sharply, and I looked up from my work. 

“So! they have walked into the trap, have they !” he cried, search- 
ing here and there in it. ‘I thought so.” 

‘What is it, Mr. Chandos?” I asked: and he presently turned to 
me, quitting the table. 

‘‘These matters have been puzzling me, Miss Hereford. Is it a 
petty thief that we have in the house, one to crib lace and such 
trifles; or is ita spy? I have thought it may be both: such a thing 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. A person who took Mrs. 
Penn’s lace would not be likely to take my memorandum-book : for 
that must have been done to pry into my private affairs, or those of 
the Chandos family: and a spy, aiming at higher game, would keep 
‘ clear of petty thefts. The taking of Mrs. Penn’s letter, I mean the 
breaking its seal, I do not understand: but, before that was done, I 
marked some money and put it in my desk; two sovereigns and two 
half-crowns. They are gone.” 

‘You locked the desk afterwards ?” 

“Yes, NowI shall act decisively. Mrs. Penn has thought me very 
quiet over her loss, I dare say, but I have not seen my way at all 
clear. I do not, truth to say, see it now.” 

‘In what way, sir?” 

‘©T cannot reconcile the one kind of loss with the other. Unless we 
have two false inmates among us. I begin to think it is so. Say no- 
thing at all to any one, Miss Hereford.” 

He wrote a hasty note, directed it, and sealed it with the Chandos 
coat-of-arms; then ordered his own groom, James, into his presence. 

‘‘ Saddle one of the horses for yourself, James. When you are ready, 
come round with him, and I will give you directions.” 

The man was soon equipped. He appeared leading the horse. Mr. 
Chandos went out, and I stood at the open window. 

‘“‘ Are you quite ready to go?” 

‘* Quite, sir.” 

‘* Mount then.” 

The servant did as he was bid, and Mr. Chandos continued, putting 
the note he had wnitten into his hands. 

“Go straight to Warsall, to the police-station, and deliver this. Do 
not loiter.” 

James touched his hat, then his horse, and cantered off. 

Ever since I had seen the police at Mr. Edwin Barley’s, at the time 
of the death of Philip King, I had felt an invincible dread of them; 
they were always associated in my mind with darkness and terror. 
The gens-d’armes in France had not tended to reassure me; with their 
flashing uniform, their cocked hats, their conspicuous swords, and their 
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fiery horses ; but the police, there, were quite another sort of people, 
far more harmless than ours. The worst I saw of them was the never- 
ending warfare they kept up with the servant-maids for being late in 
washing before the doors in a morning. The cook at Miss Barlieu's, 
Marie, called them old women, setting them at defiance always: but 
rone day they cited her before the tribunal, and she had to pay a fine of 
five francs. | 

The police arrived in the afternoon ; two, in plain clothes; and 
Mr. Chandos was closeted with them alone. Then we heard—at 
least, I did—that the servants’ pockets were to be examined, and their 
boxes searched. I was standing in the hall, looking wistful enough, 
no doubt, when Mr. Chandos and his two visitors came forth from the 

drawing-room. 

“You appear scared,” he stayed to say, smiling in my face. ‘ Have 
no fear.” 

They were disappearing down the passage that led to the kitchens 
and thence to the servants’ rooms above, when Mrs. Penn came in 
with her bonnet on. She gazed after the strangers. 

“Those look just like police!” she whispered. ‘‘ What have they 

»come for ?” 

‘“‘ About these losses, I believe. Mr. Chandos has again lost some- 
thing from his desk,” 

‘* What— besides the first loss the other day ?” 

“Yes. He feels very much annoyed: and it is enough to make 
him feel so.” 

“T'd forgive a little bit of pilfering—that is, I would not be too 
harsh upon the thief,” she remarked. ‘Pretty lace and such like 
vanities do bear their attractions. But when it comes to violating 
letters and private papers, that is essentially another affair. What are 
the police going to doin it? Do you know?” 

“IT believe the servants’ boxes and pockets are about to be exa- 
mined.” 

‘“‘T should think, then, my lace, at any rate, will come to light,” she 
laughed, as she tripped up the stairs. 

The process of searching seemed to be pretty long. Mr. Chandos 
was in the oak-parlour, when one of the officers, who seemed to be 
superior to the other, came in. 

“Well, sir,” said he, as he took the seat to which Mr. Chandos in- 
vited him, ‘‘there’s no trace of any stolen property about the maids or 
their boxes. One or two of them had got some love-letters; they 
seemed precious more afraid of my reading them than of finding lace 
or money,” he added, with a broad smile. “I just glanced over the 
epistles, enough to convince myself that there was nothing wrong: but 
there is no game more formidable to be found.” 

Mr. Chandos made no reply. I thought he looked puzzled. 
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‘‘We have hitherto placed great trust in our servants,” he observed 
presently. ‘‘ But the disappearance of these things 1s unaccountable.” 

‘“There does seem some mystery about it,” returned the policeman. 
“You say, sir, that you are sure of the housekeeper.” 

‘“* As sure as I am of myself.” 

‘‘Shall we search the rooms in the front, above here, sir? Thieves 
have a trick of hiding things, you know.” 

“No,” decisively replied Mr. Chandos. ‘ My mother might hear 
you; I could not risk the annoyance to her in her sick state. Besides, 
the rooms have been fully searched by the housekeeper.” 

“Would you like a watch placed in the house, sir, unknown to the 
servants P” 

““No, no,” said Mr. Chandos. “It : 

The appearance of Mrs, Penn caused the pause. She came in, after 
knocking quietly at the door. Mr. Chandos rose: the officer rose. 

‘I beg your pardon for my interruption, Mr. Chandos. Will it not 
be better that the police”—slightly bowing to the one present— 
‘““should come up now? Mrs. Chandos has gone into my lady’s 
rooms: if they can come up at once, she will be spared the sight.” 

‘Come up for what ?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“‘T understood our boxes were to be examined.” 

She evidently meant her own and mine. Mr. Chandos laughed 
pleasantly. 

“Your boxes? Certainly not, Mrs. Penn. Why, you are the chief 
sufferer! It would be a new thing to search places for the articles 
lost out of them.” 

But Mrs. Penn pressed it. It was not pleasant, although she had 
lost a bit of lace: and she thought the boxes should all share alike, 
excepting those belonging to the Chandos family: it would be more. 
satisfactory to our minds. Mr. Chandos repeated his No courteously, 
but somewhat imperatively, and left the room with the officer. 

‘“‘ Did you offer your boxes for their inspection ?” she asked of me. 

‘Of course not. They know quite well I should not be likely to 
take the things.” 

_ “I may say the same of myself. But I cannot help remembering 
that you and I are the only strangers in the house ; and it makes me, 
for my part, feel uncomfortable. Such a thing never before happened 
in any place where I have been.” 

*‘ At any rate, Mrs. Penn, you must be exempt from suspicion.” 

“It 1s not altogether that. I look at it in this light. These ser- 
vants are searched: they are proved innocent; at least nothing is 
found upon them to imply guilt. They may turn round and say—why 
don’t you search these two strangers ?—and talk of injustice. However 
—of course Mr. Chandos must do as he pleases: he seems sole 
master here.” 
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“Do not fear that he will suspect either you or me, Mrs. Penn. 
And Lady Chandos, as I gather, knows nothing of the matter.” 

The search and the commotion had the effect of delaying dinner. 
It was late when the men departed, and I got tired of being alone in 
the oak-parlour. Mr. Chandos had gone out somewhere. Putting a 
shawl over my shoulders, for the evenings were not so warm as they 
had been, I went out and walked down the avenue. 

All in a minute, as I paced it, it occurred to me that Mr. Chandos 
might be coming home. Would it look as though I had gone to 
meet him? Love was making me jealously reticent, and I plunged 
into the shady walks opposite, trusting to good luck to take me back 
to the house. Good luck proved a traitor. It lost my way for 
me: and when I found it again I was at the far end of the pine-walk. 

To my dismay. The superstitions attaching to this gloomy walk 
flashed into my mind. Outside, it had been a grey twilight; here it 
was nearly as dark as night: in fact, night had setin. There was 
nothing for it but to run straight through : to turn back would be worse 
now : and I should inevitably lose myself again. I was about half way 
up the walk, flying like the wind, when in turning a corner I ran nearly 
against Mr. Chandos, who was coming quickly down it. 

But, in the first moment I did not recognize him ; it was too dark. 
Fear came over me, my heart beat wildly; and but for catching hold 
of him I must have screamed. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” I said, loosing him. ‘‘I did not know 
you quite at first.” 

“ You here!” he exclaimed in abrupt astonishment, and (as it 
sounded to my ear) alarm. ‘ What did you come into this dreary 
portion of the grounds for, and at this hour?” 

I told him quite humbly how it was: that I had got into it with- 
out knowing, after losing my way. Humbly, because he seemed to be 
in anger. 

‘“‘T had better take you out of it,” he said, drawing my arm within his, 
without the ceremony of asking leave. ‘‘ When dusk-approaches, you 
should confine your rambles to the open walks, Miss Hereford.” 

‘Indeed, yes. ‘This has been a lesson to me. But it seemed quite 
light outside.” 

He went on without another word, walking as though he were 
walking for a wager ; almost dragging me, so swift was his pace. The 
dark boughs meeting overhead, the late hour, the still atmosphere, 
imparted altogether a sensation of strange dreariness. 

All at once a curious thing occurred. What, I scarcely know to this 
day. I saw nothing; I heard nothing; but Mr. Chandos apparently 
did, for he stopped short, and his face became as one living terror. At 
this portion of the walk there was no outlet on either side; the trees 
and the low dwarf shrubs around them were too thickly planted. His 
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eyes and ears alike strained—not that he could see far, for the walk 
wound in and out—Mr. Chandos stood; then he suddenly drew me 
close against those said trees, placed himself before me, and bent my 
face down upon his breast, so that I could see nothing. 

“You will be safe thus; I will take care of you,” he whispered, the 
words trembling as they left his hot lips. ‘“‘ Hush! Be still, for the love 
of Heaven.” 

So entirely was I taken by surprise, so great was my alarm, that. 
“‘ still” I kept, unresistingly ; there as he placed and held me. I heard 
measured footsteps advance, pass us—they must have touched him— 
and go on their way. Mr. Chandos’s heart was beating more violently 
than is common to man, and as the steps went by, he clasped me with 
almost a painful pressure ; so that to look up, had I been so inclined, 
was impossible. When the sound of the footsteps had died away, he 
raised his head, went on a few yards up the walk, and drew me into 
one of the narrow intersecting paths, holding still my face near to 
him. His own was deadly white. Then he released my head, just a 
little. 

‘“Anne, I could not help it. You must forgive me.” 

The name, Anne—the first time he had called me by it—sent a 
whole rush of joy through my veins. What with that, what with the 
- emotion altogether, what with the fright, I burst into tears. 

“You are angry with me!” 

‘‘Oh, no, not angry. Thank you for sheltering me: I am sure you 
must have had good cause. I am only frightened.” 

“Indeed, I had cause,” he replied, in a passionate sort of wail. 
‘‘But you are safe now. I wish—I wish I could shelter you through life.” 

He must have felt my heart beat at the words ; he must; swifter, far, 
than his had done just now. 

‘“* But what was the danger ?” I took courage to ask. 

‘A danger that you may not inquire about. You have escaped it; 
let that suffice. But you must never encounter the risk again; do you 
hear, Anne?” 

“ Only tell me how I am to avoid it.” 

“ By keeping away from these gloomy walks at nightfall. I feel as if 
I could never be thankful enough for having come up when I did.” 

He had tumed into the pine-walk again, my arm within his now, and 
was striding up it. At the top he released me quite. 

‘‘Shall you be afraid to run across the lawn alone?” 

“Oh, no; there’s the hall-lamp for company.” 

“To be sure. One moment yet. I want a promise from you.” 

He held me before him, looking straight into my eyes, and took my 
hand between both of his, not in affection, I saw that well enough, but 
in painful anxiety. 

“A promise not to mention what has occurred to any one.” 
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‘‘Trust me, I will not. 7Zrws# me, Mr. Chandos.” 

‘Yes, I do trust you. Thank you, my dear little fnend.” 

But all the while his face had remained cold and white. Rarely had 
such terror fallen upon man: its signs were there. He turned back 
into the walk again, and I ran swiftly across in the stream of light 
thrown on the grass by the hall-lamp, and got indoors; one bewil- 
dering query haunting me—did ghosts emit sounds as of footsteps 
when they walked ? 

My dinner was getting cold on the table. Hickens stared at me as 
I went in, wondering, doubtless, where I had been. Mr. Chandos’s 
place remained unoccupied ; and the things were taken away. I did 
marvel at his remaining out of doors so long. By and by, Hill came 
in to get something from the sideboard; she ran in and out of the 
rooms at will, without any sort of ceremony. To speak to her was a 
sort of relief. 

“ Hill, don't you think it is very imprudent of Mr. Chandos to be 
out in the night-air so long, considering that he was ull recently ?” 

“JT should if he was in it,” responded Hill, in the short tone she 
always gave me. ‘“‘ He is in the west wing with my lady.” 

It had occurred to my mind many times—and I think I was nght— 
that Hill resented the fact of my unfortunate detention at Chandos. 

On the following day, a new feature was to be added to the mysterious 
illness of Lady Chandos—a doctor was at length called in to her. He 
came from a distance, as was understood ; but whether by train, or 
other conveyance, did not appear. They called him Dr. Laken. He 
was a Short, thin man, getting in years, with dark eyes, and a benevo- 
lent, truthful countenance. His appearance was unexpected—but it 
seemed more welcome than gold. Mr. Chandos came to him in the 
oak-parlour, shaking hands warmly. 

‘“‘ Doctor! how glad I am to see you! So you have at last re- 
turned !” 

‘* Ay, safe and sound ; and considerably refreshed by my two months’ 
change. Where do you think I have been, Mr. Harry? All the way 
to the other end of Scotland.” 

‘“‘ And you were such a stay-at-home !” 

“When I was obliged to be. I’m getting old now, and my son has 
taken to the patients. Well, and who is it that is in urgent need of 
me? Your blooming self?” 

‘““My blooming self is in no need of medical aid just now,” replied 
Mr. Chandos, something constrained in his voice. “ Will you take 
anything at once, doctor?” 

‘ Pil see my patient first. It is my lady, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Chandos nodded. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, following him from the parlour, “I said, you 
may remember, that the time might come when you'd be glad of me at 
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Chandos. No skill in these remote parts; a set of muffs, all; known 
to be.” 

Mr. Chandos echoed his laugh; and, leading the way to his own 
parlour, shut himself in with the doctor. Afterwards he took him up 
to the west wing. 

Why should Mr. Chandos have denied that he was ill ?—as by impli- 
cation he certainly did—was the question that I kept asking myself. 
Later, when he came to the oak-parlour, I asked it of him. 

‘“‘ One patient 1s enough in a house,” was all his answer. He had come 
down from the west wing, grave even to sadness. 

‘* But—to imply that you were well—-when you know what the other 
doctor said !” 

“Hush! Don’t allude to that. It was a painful episode, one that I 
like to be silent upon. The—the danger, as I thought it, passed with 
the day, you know.” 

‘* But are you really better?” 

‘“‘T am well enough now,” he answered, the gloom on his face break- 
ing. ‘At least I should be if—I mean that I am as well as I can 
expect to be.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Chandos! I think you are only saying this to satisfy me.” 

“ Anne—I must call you ‘ Anne’; I did so last night, you know, and 
I cannot go back to the formality of ‘ Miss Hereford’ . 

‘“‘Yes, yes, please call me it,” I interrupted all too earnestly. 

He touched the tip of my shoulder, looking down with a sad sweet 
smile into my eyes and my blushing face. 

‘“‘Anne, whether I am ill or well, you must not make it of moment 
to you. I wish it might be otherwise.” 

I felt fit to strike myself. Had I so betrayed my own feelings ? The 
soft blush of love turned to the glowing red of shame, and I could but 
look down, in hope of hiding it. 

‘‘ My little friend ! my dear little friend !” he softly whispered, as if to 
atone for the former words, ‘‘In saying I wish it might be otherwise— 
and perhaps I owe it to you to say as much—the subject must close. 
You and I may be the best friends living, Anne; and that is all I can 
be to you, or to any one.” 

Quitting the parlour rather hastily, he encountered Dr. Laken in the 
hall, who had just come down from the west wing. Mr. Chandos said 
something in a low tone; I presume, by the answer, it was an inquiry 
as to what he thought of his patient. 

‘‘Emaciated, and as obstinate as , 

Mr. Chandos checked the loud voice ; and the doctor, turning into 
the parlour, caught sight of me. 

‘‘T never was famous for civility you know, Mr. Harry, but I confess 
I ought not to abuse Lady Chandos before this young lady. I was 
going to say “obstinate asa mule. Your mother ¢s obstinate.” 
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“T know it,” replied Mr. Chandos, lifting his eyes to the doctor's. 
‘‘That is one of the worst features of the case. They are all bad 
enough.” . 

“And it can’t be remedied. Unless—but there might be danger 
attending that. Besides—well, well, we must do the best we can; it 
would not answer to try experiments on Lady Chandos.” 

Up to the word “besides,” Dr. Laken seemed to be forgetting that I 
was in the room ; with the recollection he stopped, making the break. 
Mr. Chandos rang for refreshments to be served, and I gathered up my 
work to leave them alone. 

“I wish you could remain for the night, Dr. Laken.” 

“So dolI. But it’s of no use wishing it, Mr. Harry. I'll see what I 
can do towards spending a couple of days here next week.” 

They were the last words I heard. In half an hour the pony-car- 
riage was ordered round, and the doctor went away, Mr. Chandos 
driving. 

(To be continued. ) 


LONG AGO. 


ONE summer eve, long, long ago, 
We two were walking hand in hand, 
Where soft waves wandered to and fro, 
Lapping the pearly, glittering sand. 
Behind us lay green meadows, starred 
With clover bloom, far down the lea, 
Before us, flushed and emerald-barred, 
The restless, panting, white-haired sea. 


What wonder when love’s witchery came, 
And touched with fire our glowing lips, 

E’en as the ruby sunset’s flame 
Lit up the far-off gliding ships— 

That we should clasp our golden dream, 
And think it must for ever last— 

How could we know ’twas but a gleam 
Of silvery pinions flitting past ? 
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OUT OF THE WORLD. 


By HeEsBa STRETTON. 
ITI. 


N consequence of Ellen Archer’s communication, I received a 
summons from Rachel to join her at the sea-side, and desiring 
me to take a farewell of my present home, for she had made arrange- 
ments to place me in a Friends’ school as governess. I sent this news 
to Vincent, who had been confined to his room with nervous illness 
since the event recorded by Ellen Archer ; and an answer came from 
him, beseeching me to meet him for once at the Lodge. I must needs 
own that my conscience smote me; and, for a few mirutes, prudence 
and discretion so far triumphed, that I resolved to confide all to Ellen ; 
but as I stood trembling and hesitating at her door, I heard Caleb’s 
voice reading within, and he read those lines of Milton at the conclusion 
of the ‘‘ Masque of Comus ”.— 
“* Mortals that would happy be, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 
She will teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 
Or if virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 

I withdrew unobserved, but the lines went ringing like a long-for- 
gotten melody through my busy brain ; and the next morning, though 
I wended my way at the appointed hour to the Lodge, seeking to shut 
my ears to the whispers of conscience, I lifted up my voice, and sang 
mechanically, and the words I chanted almost unwittingly to myself 
were those verses, until I saw Vincent awaiting me in the porch. He 
looked pale and ill, and I shunned not his embrace, for my heart felt 
very sorrowful, both for him and myself. 

_ Do you love me enough, I wonder,” said he, after a time, when we 
were seated together in the little parlour, “to brave the world’s opinion, 
perhaps its contumely, for my sake?” 

“T know nothing of the world,” I answered; “nay, thou art my 
world. Do thou but continue to love and esteem me, and I care for 
nothing beside.” 

A look of triumph and gladness came into his pallid face ; but while 
he poured into my charmed ears his welcome words and vows of love, 
his countenance suddenly changed; and looking away from him to 
discern the cause, I met the reproving and sorrowful gaze of Caleb 
Archer. 
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‘‘ Leave us,” shouted Vincent, in a voice which made me tremble. 
‘“‘ By heavens, Caleb, you shall repent of this.” 

““T will not leave you,” said Caleb, gravely, “without this young 
girl, who is under the protection of our house. I love her, Vincent 
Kynnaston, the only one I ever loved, as you can never love a woman. 
Think you now that I will ever leave her in your power?” 

The very passion of Vincent’s anger made him feeble and speechless, 
and Caleb continued, with the awful calmness of overweening emotion. 

‘“‘ Lydia Carey, I implore you to listen to me, and believe me. He 
is not worthy of the esteem of any innocent girl. Already he has loved ° 
others, as he can love, but it has been to their ruin. Even for you, 
poor orphan, he has no pity, no emotion but a selfish and reckless pas- 
sion. Nay, ask him yourself, if he has not bound himself, by a solemn 
promise to his father, never to marry you?” 

I turned my eyes again to his beloved face, but the answer there was 
one of guilty surprise and shame. I shrank away from him in dread 
and anguish. 

‘“‘ Must my heart be broken?” I cried. ‘‘It was he who saved my 
life.” 

‘“¢He would make it a life of sorrow,” said Caleb, bitterly ; ‘it would 
be better for you to have perished on the road-side. What are you 
willing to do, Lydia?” 

‘‘ Take me away,” I said, blinded and faint with sudden trouble. 

“ Lydia, will you leave me ?” exclaimed Vincent. 

‘* Nay, tell me it is not true,” I said; ‘tell me thou art not that evil 
man he says thou art.” 

There was no word or look of answer. 

** Nay, then,” I continued, “‘I must bid thee farewell for ever. I am 
but a poor, foolish girl, and I owe thee my life, and shame and sorrow 
will go with me, inasmuch as I have been unfaithful to my godly 
training, and I have found thee unfaithful to me. But know thou that 
I would never become thy wife, if thou be a man of evil heart.” 

“Stay,” he said, as I turned away from him; “if you leave me, 
Lydia, Caleb and I are irreconcileable enemies from now, and by the 
heaven above us, I swear to be revenged. As for you, poor child, I 
shall follow you wherever you go, and you shall not escape me.” 

I fled from his presence, for every tone of his voice unnerved me, 
and made me long to hear him speak again in tones of tendemess. 
The next day, in desolateness and sadness, I returned to my former 
home in London. 

‘‘Thou hast done discreetly in part,” said Sarah Glazebrook, when I 
had told her all, “but of a truth, Rachel Archer was to blame, and 
thou also in holding converse with the worldly man. Thy conduct 
would scandalize Friends, and wert thou of the Society, the overseers 
would put thee under dealing for it. Nevertheless, I have a tender 
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concern for thee; I will speak for thee to Benjamin and Hannah 
Gilpin, who purpose to return presently to Pennsylvania, where, doubt- 
less, thou wilt soon find employment. Friends will contribute towards © 
thy charges; and until thy departure thou wilt do wisely to keep 
within my dwelling.” 

Then I returned to my tasks in the school-room, and sought to win 
back the innocent days of girlhood; but as one who has been suddenly 
awakened from a deep and dreamless sleep by the triumphant sound of 
music, and the rich, full light of sunshine, and the glad caresses of some 
beloved one, cannot close his eyes, and slumber again in lifeless 
lethargy ; so not then, with all my striving, could I regain the placid 
flow of thought centering in duty, and the measured beating of a heart 
dwelling beneath a covering of silence and submission. But after I had 
lived for several years among Friends in Pennsylvania, after due disci- 
pline and preparation I was owned a member, and I found peace 
therein. The distance also, and the maturity that came with years, 
healed the wound wherewith I had been wounded, until I marvelled at 
the glamour that had been upon mine eyes. Moreover, I gained a 
just appreciation of the love of the young men, Vincent and Caleb, 
and I rejoiced greatly when Sarah Glazebrook sent word to me that 
Caleb had been guided to apply for admission into our Society, after 
testifying his unity with Friends’ doctrines and discipline. 

It was in the seventh month of the eighth year after my departure 
from England, that I returned thither ; and while sojourning a few days 
in Liverpool I received a communication from Sarah Glazebrook, who 
was an owned minister among Friends, telling me that she had an 
inward concern for me to tarry a day or two with Rachel Archer, before 
going to London. Wherefore, I wrote to Rachel, who sent me a cor- 
dial invitation to be with them on the following seventh day; but she 
said nothing of the affairs of her family, and my mind was much 
tempted and disturbed by idle curiosity on my journey thither. 

Caleb Archer met me at the station, and very pleasant were the 
greetings wherewith he greeted me, even to a degree of excitement 
against which it behoves all men to be on their guard. But after a 
season he fell into silence, and then arose again the curiosity which had 
before beset me. 

“Caleb,” I said, seeing that his countenance bore not the gravity of 
weighty thought, “are there many changes in thy father’s household ?” 

“‘ Yes, Lydia,” he replied, ‘“‘thy two eldest pupils are married; and 
Ellen is so far recovered that she can move about upon crutches; and 
she spends half her time at my house.” 

Now, the mention of his house surprised me, and I was pondering 
how to get at a true understanding of it, when I grew vexed with my 
own double-dealing, and I asked him plainly— 

* Art thou married, Caleb ?” 
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Truly the young man had not forgotten how to smile. 
‘“‘ Nay, Lydia,” he answered, ‘‘ but since I joined thy people, I have 
dwelt in the little house, thou remembers, by the farm-buildings. There 
I can live under our own rules.” 

‘‘ But thou wast studying for the Episcopal priesthood,” said I; “ tell 
me, what caused thee to feel thy first drawings towards Friends >” 

There was an answer in his eyes, which called the colour to my 
cheeks, and I turned the conversation speedily to indifferent topics. So 
we arrived at our destination without either of us having spoken the 
name of Vincent. Therefore when I was alone with Ellen in the 
evening, I said to her— 

“ Wilt thou tell me of the welfare af Vincent Kynnaston? Hath he 
reformed his life? Is his father yet alive? Fear not to tell me, for my 
spirit is purged from ‘passion ; seven years of exile, and the guidings 
of best wisdom have steadied it. Speak, I pray thee, without con- 
cealment.” 

‘“‘He is a worse man than ever,” answered Ellen, vehemently ; ‘‘ such 
a man as I could not describe to a child like you. He is the rector of 
the parish too, now; for when my father was about to buy the living 
for Caleb, he declared his intention of taking holy orders himself, and 
‘prevailed upon the Colonel to give his consent to his wicked plan of 
revenge, for he only did it to revenge himself upon Caleb.” 

“And Caleb ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“‘He thought,” she continued, “ that Vincent wished to make himself 
independent of his father, in order to marry you ; and he went to Miss 
Glazebrook to speak to her about it, but she would not reveal your 
hiding-place, nor countenance your attachment in any way. I suppose 
Caleb was so pleased with Friends in London, and so disgusted with 
the scandals brought upon the church by Vincent, that he resolved to 
join them. Colonel Kynnaston died three years ago, and now Vincent 
iS squire as well as rector, and none of his parishioners dare complain 
of him to his Bishop. He is not often at home, though ; but perhaps 
he is at the Hall now, and will preach to-morrow. He preaches well 
when he pleases. Will you go to church with us to-morrow?” 

* Nay,” I said, ‘I have never sat under a hireling ministry ; and 
surely thou wouldst not have me worship in his church !” 

Therefore, the following day, after I had walked with Rachel and her 
family to the churchyard-gate, I turned aside into a shady thicket, 
through which ran a narrow, winding path. The church bell was tol- 
ling rapid and short tones of summons as I entered it ; and I descended 
a few turf steps into a green dell, where lay a fair, sparkling pool, 
gemmed about with water-lilies, and reflecting faithfully the interlacing 
branches of the trees growing on its margin. The morning sun shot 
long shafts of light among the trees, but fell brightest upon a grey stone, 

-,. which seemed to have been almost hewn, though roughly, into a seat. 
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“Here,” thought I, ‘“‘is my place for solitary communion. This is 
my house of worship.” 

But lifting up my eyes I beheld coming along the path towards me 
Vincent Kynnaston, his majestic figure clothed in the black, flowing 
robes of a priest. We stood immoveable and speechless, gazing at one 
another, as though each had seen one risen from the dead. Then he 
drew nearer to me with rapid strides. 

“Lydia!” he cried, “is it really your No vision or deception ? 
Let me touch you to make sure. 

He grasped my hands with so cruel a force that I could not forbear 
a cry of pain, which he heeded not in his vehemence. 

‘“‘ Where have you sprung from now ?” he asked, in low eager tones ; 
‘‘what brings you haunting my favounte dingle, after so many years of 
absence? You did wrong to fly from me, little waif. How I could 
reproach you, but for gladness that you have come back to me!” 

“Nay, not to thee, Vincent,” I answered, mournfully, for his voice stilk 
stirred my heart too greatly; ‘“‘the bond between thee and me thou 
hast broken.” 

‘““You deceive yourself,” he said, “you belong to me still, Lydia. 
Ah! you should have stayed with me, and won me to goodness! You 
will find me less corrigible now, but there is yet some virtue in me, 
and you shall foster it into life.” | 

“It is thou who art deceived,” I said, weeping ; “I dare not love 
thee. I tremble to hear thee speak to me only. They dare not tell 
me how evil has been thy life. I speak not rashly when I say I would 
rather be dead beneath yonder quiet water, than be brought again 
under thine evil influence.” 

“Be it so,” he replied, folding me passionately in his arms, ‘and let 
us die thus, heart to heart.” 

‘‘ Listen to me, I beseech thee,” I said, “and put not forth thy strength 
against me. Sit here beside me as in former days, and be not angry 
while I bear an unwilling testimony against thee. Thou hast become 
a sacrilegious priest and a degraded man, persisting in sin dunng all 
these years, which have been to me years of purer and stronger growth 
in best wisdom. They have put a great gulf betwixt us; they have 
separated us as far as the east is from the west. Being what thou art 
thou couldst find no happiness with me, and I should know no peace 
with thee.” 

“ Lydia,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘ you speak like a vestal, with lips 
that tempt me to silence their rebukes with kisses. If I be so evil a 
man why should I resist the temptation ?” 

As he spoke we heard the steps of one approaching us swiftly, and 
Vincent left me, first saying : 

“Do not try to escape me. This path leads only to my house, where 
you may seek shelter if you will.” 
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Then I heard him demanding angrily what was needed, and a man’s 
voice replied that he had been sent to seek him, for already the second 
lesson was being read in the church, and the curate was troubled at his 
prolonged absence. 

“Tell him,” said Vincent, “I shall not be there this morning, and if 
he has no sermon with him, he must conclude the service. And, mark 
you, I will have no trespassing along this walk; do you see well to 
that.” 

Whereupon an inward monition warned me that I should rather en- 
dure the shame of facing this stranger than abide the return of Vincent ; 
so I arose, and passing by them swiftly, I sought sanctuary in the 
porch of the church itself, where, I thought, even Vincent would not 
dare to follow me while a Christian congregation was worshipping 
within. Therefore, that First-Day morning, I sat in strange perturba- 
tion of spirit, with the sound of instrumental music, and the voices 
of singing men and singing women in mine ears. Also I heard 
the voice of Vincent Kynnaston address the assembly in solemn 
words of admonition, prefaced by a prayer to the awful God ; upon 
which I passed out of hearing of his words into the churchyard, but 
seeing one sauntering about as if to watch my outgoing, I returned, and 
awaited the dismissal of the congregation, when I requested Rachel to 
suffer me to ride home in the carriage with Ellen, in such wise that I 
was quickly beyond the pursuit of him I dreaded. 

The next day, thinking it unwise to tarry longer in that place, I went 
on my way to London ; and as I was fearful of Vincent discovering my 
dwelling-place, I confided it to none but Caleb, who from that time 
forth corresponded with me upon divers occasions. 

It was drawing towards the second winter after my return to England 
that I was one day summoned unexpectedly from my school-room, in 
the abode of the Friend with whom I was living. I was not without 
some needless fear that the overseers were come to sit with me for 
reproof; but I was met by a stranger, a grey-haired woman, arrayed as 
a worldly person of the higher classes, who scrutinized me keenly, and 
presently introduced herself to me as Sophia Kynnaston, the aunt and 
nearest kinswoman of Vincent, bringing with her a note from Sarah 
Glazebrook. 

“He is dying,” she said, ‘and he implores you, through me, to 
come and soothe the few weeks that may yet remain to him of life. I 
am at present residing with him, and your visit, if you hike that better, 
shall be to me. Or I am.willing for his sake, and he is most anxious, 
that a marriage between you should give you his name, and the posi- 
tion of his wife.” 

“‘ Nay, Sophia,” I answered ; “such a marriage, unless I loved him, 
would be a lie in the sight of God. Neither will I come as thy guest. 
But I ask thy counsel, Elizabeth,” I added, turning to the Friend in 
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whose house I was a governess. ‘I owe my life to this man, and it is 
bore in upon my mind that I should do well to listen to his request. 
Peradventure my presence may be of profit to him.” 

‘Thou hast my sanction to go,” replied Elizabeth. 

So it came to pass that I went with Sophia Kynnaston,who ceased not 
to regard me with an embarrassing scrutiny, which would have made me 
ill at ease, had not my mind been stayed upon grave subjects, foremost 
of which was Vincent’s condition ; and truly my mind was so occupied 
thereby, that neither the length of the journey, nor the tediousness of 
my companion, wearied me. 

‘Where is your master ?” asked Sophia, when we entered the great 
hall of Vincent’s mansion. 

‘In the library, madam,” answered an elderly man-servant, with a 
profound salutation. . 

“ Are you calm enough to meet him, my love ?” she said to me. 

My heart throbbed quickly, but she saw no agitation in my face ; and 
muttering the words “cold and insensible !” she bade me follow her up 
the wide staircase. 

‘“‘Stay here a moment, Miss Carey,” she said, ‘while I prepare 
Vincent for seeing you.” 

Through the door, half open, I saw the room with its drapery of 
crimson and amber, bright, but gaudy, such as mine eyes were unac- 
customed to; but my attention dwelt not on these. I noted Vincent's 
wan and pallid face, and his listless attitude as he reclined upon a couch 
near the fire; but upon seeing Sophia enter alone, he sprang up with a 
cry of disappointment. , 

“You have not brought her!” he said, bitterly. “She would not 
trust herself near me, though she heard I was dying !” 

I stepped forward to the threshold, and as his eye fell upon me, it 
kindled with its old fire. - 

‘‘ You are come home at last, my darling!” he exclaimed, ‘‘and now 
I shall soon be strong and well once more. But you shall never leave 
me again, truant; and I will teach you how full of happiness I can 
make your life, Lydia! I am well already.” 

For a moment I felt as a bird caught in the snare of the fowler; but 
when I looked upon his bent and emaciated form, and felt how feeble 
was his grasp, a sudden and blameless impulse of tenderness—surely it 
was blameless? caused me to stoop my head to kiss his trembling 
hands. He understood the unwonted action, and turned from me with 
a groan of despair. 

The following morning there was brought to us the intelligence of 
the death of the elder Caleb Archer, who had passed away during the 
night. A portion of his wealth, and his lease of the great farm, which 
he held under Vincent, would, doubtless, now descend to his eldest 
son; and both Vincent and I knew well that Caleb had been biding 
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his time, until he could offer me a home as his wife. But we spoke 
not of this death to one another ; and the time passed by, until the day 
of the aged man’s funeral came. I saw neither Vincent nor Sophia 
until the evening was drawing in, when I repaired alone to the library. 
‘There was a large oriel window at the eastern end of the room, well 
screened by thick curtains of damask, and I pushed aside their folds, 
and seated myself on the broad window-sill to look out upon the black 
and naked wintry night, with a pale, young moon gliding wanly across 
the sky. My spirit was full of heaviness, and when Vincent entered, I 
cared not to make my presence known, but through the curtains I 
watched him, being myself unseen. His face wore an evil look of 
triumph, an expression of uneasy pleasure ; his step also was firmer, as 
he walked restlessly to and fro; yet he breathed frequent and heavy 
sighs, byt rather those of weariness than of penitence. So whenever 
he drew near to my hiding-place, and sometimes paused as if about to 
lift the heavy curtain, I shrank far back into the recess, and felt a 
trembling dread of him, as of some cruel and treacherous tyrant. 

I was still watching him, when I heard, and he also, a commotion 
and tumult in the hall below, and soon afterwards the door opened, 
and Caleb entered. There was little beauty in Caleb’s dark and stern 
features, even now, in comparison with the harmonious though sunken 
lines of Vincent’s face ; but as they stood confronting one another in 
ominous silence, I beheld the one as a man noble, upright, and true, 
the other a fallen spirit, sinister and malevolent. 

‘“‘] come from the hearing of my father’s will,” said Caleb, with a 
strong curbing of his excitement, ‘‘and I find myself cut off from the 
inheritance of the home of my ancestors, because you stipulated in the 
last renewal of the lease that it was not to descend to me. But surely 
your enmity and vengeance will not go with you to your grave. You 
have but a short time to live, Vincent. Remember an old fnendship, 
how we loved one another until Lydia came among us. Cancel this 
unjust lease : my brother, to whom it passes, is willing to surrender the 
farm to me. Do not banish me from my old home.” 

“Then you do not wish to leave it now,” answered Vincent, with a 
strange calmness ; “at one time you thought of emigrating.” 

“And you prevented me,” said Caleb; “you refused to renew this 
lease, the conditions of which were cruelly kept from me, unless I 
pledged myself to remain and become virtual master of the farm, my 
father being an old man. I was going to Pennsylvania, where many of 
my people dwell.” 

““Was Lydia there ?” asked Vincent. 

«‘She was,” he answered. 

‘‘T thought so,” said Vincent, “and therefore I made that stipulation 
with you. I would have turned your father out, if you had not made 
the promise.” 
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‘“‘T know it,” replied Caleb, “but let thy vengeance die now. Do not 
burden thy soul with a fresh wrong before thou goest into the presence 
of thy God.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Vincent, ‘‘I am gaining strength again 
daily ; but if I were sure of dying this night I would never relinquish 
my revenge. I swore to frustrate all your plans, and I have kept my 
oath.” . 

“Thou hast kept it!” said Caleb, a hght kindling upon his dark 
face, “and I have never repented what I did for a moment. I watched 
over Lydia, jealously. If thou hadst marned her I would have sacri- 
ficed my love for her to our old friendship ; but when I remember from 
what I saved her, I glory in all thou hast made me suffer for her sake ; 
yea, and I will glory in this also, if I am dnven from my house by thee.” 

“You must go,” answered Vincent, with an evil smile ; “ you do not 
know that Lydia is here now, under my roof, about to become my 
wife? Your presence in our neighbourhood would not suit me. I 
should object to having a Friend so devoted near to my pretty Quaker 
wife.” 

““You tempt me beyond my strength,” cned Caleb, passionately ; 
“one slur more upon her name, and I will not answer for myself. 
Even now I could crush your feeble life out of you, as the life of a 
summer moth. Lydia here! I will not believe you !” 

‘“Nay, be thou calm, Caleb,” I said, leaving my hiding-place to 
draw near to him, and lay my hand upon his arm, “I am here, but not 
to become Vincent's wife. He prayed me to be beside him in his last 
hours, but he has severed the only ties of gratitude that bound me to 
him. It is thou who hast saved me. It is thy life which is bound up 
with mine.” 

‘‘ Lydia,” he said, trembling with intense emotion, “thou knowest 
that my life, even my soul’s life, is bound up with thine. I live a 
solitary man for thee. I am poor and disinherited, but a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
Lydia, must I go out alone into my exile?” 

“Tam not worthy to be thy wife,” I said, bowing down my head 
low before him ; and he laid upon it his large hand, with a gesture of 
mingled appropriation and benediction. 

‘‘ Now come what will,” he said, “TI shall be rich beyond my hopes. 
Thou wilt not be afraid of poverty, Lydia? But bid thou farewell to 
Vincent, and let me take thee away, before my anger is again kindled.” 

As I turned fearfully to Vincent, towards whom I had not dared to 
look, a heavy groan, as of one whose heart is broken, reached our ears 
and we saw him fall back upon the couch. I ran to him and raised 
his head upon my arm, upon which he fixed his glassy eyes upon mine, 
and moaned out the words, “Good heavens! what a miserable fool I 
have been !” 
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And after that melancholy confession his utterance failed him, and he 
spoke no more, though he lived several days. But whenever he was 
conscious he listened eagerly to my words of peace, and forgiveness, 
and tenderness; or followed my movements about his chamber with 
untiring eyes. At last he passed away while sleeping, with my hand 
fast locked in his. 

Truly, I need not tell of the pomp, and ostentation, and hired show 
of mourning that attended. Vincent Kynnaston to the grave. But I 
grieved for him, with a great inward troubling of which I spoke not, 
even to Caleb. There remained also a testimony of his love to me; 
for his will, dated immediately after his succession to his father’s estate, 
bequeathed to me every portion of his property which was not entailed ; 
whereat his next of kin fretted themselves, though they were wealthy 
and had need of nothing. 

Afterwards Caleb and I married, with the full approbation of Friends ; 
and as we had no ties in England, but rather Caleb had much to bear 
from former acquaintances, we went, with our sister Ellen Archer, to 
a pleasant abode in Pennsylvania, where we dwell under a covering of 
peace, such as the world knoweth not, neither can know. 


—P Raw LER. 9 — 


NINETEEN. 


I aM so filled with unrest to-night ! 

I sit by my window and watch the light 
Grow dim and faint in the western skies, 

And my heart beats low, and my lips breathe sighs, 
For something so precious is floating away 

Just out of my reach in the twilight gray. 


The last faint beam in the west has fled, 
The stars come forth, the day 1s dead. 
The wheels of time roll swiftly on, 
And nineteen years of my life are gone. 
I call to the sunbeam, ‘‘ Return, I pray ! 
You know what you are bearing away.” 
But I watch, and weep, and call in vain, 
It never will come to me again. 
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A HUNT BY MOONLIGHT. 


HE school was a large square house built of rough stone, with a 
garden and playground and fields around it. They called it 
Worcester House: nobody knew why, since it was a great many miles 
away from Worcester. Forty boys were received ; and the master, 
Dr. Frost, had just introduced the college cap: which some of them 
did not take to kindly. Country boys, born and bred in rural districts, 
are shy of going in for remarkable features of attire. 

You have not forgotten Sanker’s visit to us at Dyke Manor, when he 
was suspected of stealing the things which that wretched, tailless mag- 
pie had really taken. I told you of it last May, we had not seen 
Sanker since. It was getting on for September when school began 
again, for Mrs. Frost had died, and the holidays were prolonged in 
consequence. . 

Sanker was in the large class-room when we got.in, bending over a 
desk. He looked up for a minute, and turned his head away. Tod 
and I went upto him. He did shake hands, and it was as much as you 
could say. I don’t think he was the sort of fellow to bear malice ; but 
it took a good while to bring him round when once offended. 

‘‘ My father and Mrs. Todhetley are in the drawing-room,” said Tod. 
‘‘They are asking to see you.” 

Sanker hesitated, but he went at last. The interview softened things 
a little, for he was civil to us when he came back agam. 

‘‘What’s that about the plants?” he asked of me. 

I told him what. That they had been destroyed in some unaccount- 
able manner. ‘‘ Whether it was done intentionally, or whether the 
moving them into the hall and back again did it, is not positively 
decided ; I don’t suppose it ever will be. You ought to have come 
over to that ball, Sanker, after all of us writing to press it.” 

“Well,” he said, coldly, ‘I don’t care for balls. Monk was sus- 
pected, was he notP” 

‘‘Yes. Some of us suspect him still. He was savage at being 
accused of——but never mind that”—and I pulled myself up in sudden 
recollection. ‘ Monk has left, and we have engaged another gardener. 
Jenkins is not good for much.” 

“ Hallo! What! has fe come back?” 

Sanker was looking at the door as he spoke. Two of them were 
coming in, who must have arrived at the same time—Vale and Lacketer. 
They were new ones, so to say, both having entered only the past Easter. 
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Vale was a tall, quiet fellow, with a fair, good-looking face and mild 
blue eyes; his friends lived at Vale Farm, about three miles off. 
Lacketer had sleek black hair, and a sharp nose; he had only an aunt, 
and was from Oxfordshire. I didn’t like him. He had a way of 
cringing to those of us who were bor to position in the world; but 
any poor friendless chap, who had nothing but himself and his work 
to get on by, he put upon shamefully. As for him, we couldn't find 
out that he’d ever had any relations at all, except the aunt. 

I looked at Sanker, to see which he spoke of: his eyes were fixed 
on Vale with a stare. Vale had not been going to leave, that the 
school knew of. 

‘Why are you surprised that he has come back, Sanker? ” 

‘“‘ Because I—didn’t suppose he would,” said Sanker, with a pause 
where I’ve put it, and an uncommonly strong emphasis on the “ would.” 

It was just as though he had known something against Vale. Flash- 
ing across my memory came the avowal Sanker had made about his 
discovery of the thief at school, and I connected the one with the 
other. They call me a muff I know; but I can’t help my thoughts. 

‘‘Sanker! was Ae the thief?” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Ludlow,” returned Sanker, in a fright. “TI 
said I’d give him a chance again, didn’t I? But I never thought he’d 
come back to take it.” 

‘I'd have believed it of any fellow rather than of Vale.” 

Sanker turned his face sharp, and looked at me. ‘Oh, would you ?” 
said he, after a pause. ‘‘ Well, then, you'd better believe it of any other. 
Mind you do. It'll be the safer line, Johnny Ludlow.” 

He walked away nght into a group of them, as if afraid of my saying 
more. I turned out at the door leading to the playground, and came 
upon Tod in the porch. 

‘What was that you and Sanker were saying about Vale, Johnny?” 

I ought not to have told him; I know I ought not; but I did. 
Tod read me always as one reads a book, and I had never attempted 
to keep from him any earthly thing. 

‘‘Sanker says it was Vale. About the things lost last half. H 
told me, you know, that he had discovered who it was.” 

‘‘ What, the thief! Vale?” 

‘‘Hush, Tod. Give him another chance ; as Sanker says.” 

Tod rushed out of the porch with a bound. He had heard a 
movement on the other side of the trellis-work, but was only in time 
to catch a glimpse of the tassel of a cap disappearing round the comer. 

We went in for noise at Worcester House just as much as they do 
at other schools; but not this afternoon. Mrs. Frost had been a 
favourite, and Sanker told us about her funeral. Things seemed to* 
wear a mournful look. The servants were in black, the doctor was in 
jet black, even to his gaiters. He wore the old style of dress always ; 
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breeches and a tail-coat. We used to call him old Frost; this after- 
noon we said “ the Doctor.” 

“You can’t think what it was while the house was shut up,” said 
Sanker. ‘Coal-pits are jolly to it. I never saw the Doctor until 
the funeral. Being the only fellow at school, I suppose was why they 
asked me to go to it. He cried so over the grave.” 

“Fancy old Frost crying!” interrupted Lacketer. 

‘<I cried too,” avowed Sanker, in a short sharp tone, as if he dis- 
approved of the remark; and it silenced Lacketer. ‘She had been 
ailing a long while, but only grew very ill at the last, she told me.” 

“When did you see her ?” 

‘“Two days before she died. Hall came to me, saying I was to go 
up. It was on a Wednesday at sunset. The hot red sun was shining 
right into the room, and she sat back from it on the sofa in a white 
gown. It was very hot these holidays, and she felt at times fit to die 
of it: she never bore heat well.” 

To hear Sanker tell this was nearly as good asa play. A solemn 
play, I mean. None of us made the least noise as we stood round 
him: it seemed as if we could see Mrs. Frost’s room, and her nice 
white placid face, drawn back from the rays of the red-hot sun. 

‘She told me to reach a little Bible that was on the drawers, and sit 
close to her and read a chapter,” continued Sanker. “It was the 
seventh of St. John’s Revelation: where that verse is, that says there 
shall be no more hunger or thirst ; neither shall the sun light on them 
nor any heat. She held my hand while I read it. I had complained 
of the light for her, saying what a pity it was the room had no shutters. 
‘You see,’ she said, when the chapter was read, ‘ how soon all discom- 
forts here will pass away. Give my dear love to the boys when they 
come back,’ she went on. ‘Tell them I should like to have seen them 
all and said good-bye. Not good-bye for ever; be sure tell them that, 
Sanker: I leave them all a charge to come to me /Here in God's good 
time. Not one of them must fail.’ And now I've told you, and it’s 
off my mind,” concluded Sanker. 

‘‘ Did you see her again?” 

‘When she was in her coffin. She gave me the Bible.” 

Sanker took it out of his pocket. His name was written in it, “with 
Mary Frost’s love.” She had made him promise to read in it once 
daily, if he began only with one verse. He did not tell us that then. 

While we were looking at the writing, Bill Whitney came in. It was 
-understood he had left at Midsummer. Lacketer shook hands; he 
made much of Whitney, after the fashion of his mind and manners. 
Old Whitney was a baronet, and Bill would be Sir William some- 
time. His elder brother, who used to come with him to school, 
had died. Bill was good-natured, and divided hampers from home 
liberally. 
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‘* J don’t know why I’m back,” he said, in answer to questions ; “ yor 
must ask Sir John. He took it in his head I should be the better for 
another year of it before going elsewhere, and so he has sent me. 
That's through you, T: 

‘* Through me !” cried Tod. 

Bill Whitney nodded. “When the two old ones met here at the 
funeral, they settled it somehow. Squire Todhetley said he was going 
to send you here for another year, and that put Sir John up to saying 
he should send me. I don’t care; as good be here as at another pace: 
Who likes grapes ?” 

He was beginning to undo a basket that had been brought in with 
him : it was filled with grapes, peaches, plums, and nectarines. ‘Those 
of us who had plenty at home did not care to take much; but the 
others went in for it eagerly. 

‘‘ Our peaches were finer than these, Whitney,” cried Vale. 

Lacketer gave Vale a push. ‘‘ You big lout, mind your manners ! 
Don’t eat the peaches if you don’t like ’em.” 

‘So they were,” said Vale, who never answered offensively. 

“‘ There! that’s enough insolence from you.” 

Old Vale was Sir John Whitney’s tenant. Of course, according to 
Lacketer’s creed, Vale deserved putting down for only speaking to 
Whitney. 

“‘He’s nght,” said Whitney, who thought no more of being his father's 
son than he would of being a shop-keeper’s. ‘‘ Mr. Vale’s peaches 
were the finest in the county this year. He sent my mother some, 
and she said they ought to have gone up to a London fruit-show.” 

‘IT never saw such peaches as Mr. Vale’s,” put in Sanker, talking at 
Lacketer, and not kindly. ‘‘ And the flavour was as good as the look. 
Mrs. Frost enjoyed those peaches to the last: it was nearly the only 
thing she took.” 

Vale’s face shone. ‘‘ We shall always be giad at home that they were 
so good this year, for her sake.” 

Altogether Lacketer was shut up. He stood over Whitney, who was 
undoing a small desk he had brought. Amidst the things that lay on 
the ledge inside, was a thin, yellow, old-fashioned-looking coin. 

“It’s a guinea,” said Bill Whitey. “I mean to have a hole bored 
in it and wear it to my watch-chain.” 

“Td lock it up safely until then, Whitney,” burst out Snepp, who 
came from Alcester. “Or it may go after the things that were lost last 
half-year.” 

Turning to glance at Sanker, I - found he had left the room. Whitney 
was balancing the guinea on his finger. 

‘“‘Fore-warned fore-armed, Snepp,” he said. ‘“ Who the thief was, I 
can’t think ; but I advise him not to begin his game again.” 

‘‘ Talking of warming, I should like to give one on my own score,” 
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said Tod. ‘ By-gones may be by-gones ; I don’t wish to recur to them; 
but if I ig anything this half and can find the thief, I’ll put him into 
the river.’ 

<‘ What, to drown him ?” 

“To duck him. I'll do it, as sure as my name’s 's Todhetley. c 

Vale dropped his handkerchief and stooped to pick it up again. It 
might have been an accident ; and the redness of his face might have 
come of stooping; but I saw Tod did not think so. Ducking is the 
favourite punishment in Worcestershire for a public offender, as all the 
county knows. When a man misbehaves himself on the race-course 
in Worcester, they duck him in the Severn undemeath. 

“The guinea would not be of much use to anybody,” said Lacketer. 
“You couldn't pass it.” 

“Oh, couldn’t you, though!” answered Whitney. ‘ You'd better 
try. It’s worth twenty-one shillings, and they might give a shilling or 
two in for the antiquity of the coin.” 

‘¢ Gentlemen.” | 

We turned to see the Doctor, standing there in his deep mourning, 
with his subdued red face. He came in to introduce a new master. 


The time went on. We missed Mrs. Frost; and Hall, a crabbed 
woman with a cross face, made a mean substitute. The puddings had 
less jam in them, and the pies no fruit. Little Sandon got ill; and 
one day, after hours, when some of us went up to see him, we found 
him crying for Mrs. Frost. He was only seven; the youngest in the 
school, and made a sort of plaything of; an orphan with no friends to 
see to him much. Illness had used to be Mrs. Frost’s great point. 
Any of us that were laid by she’d sit with half the day, reading nice 
Stories, and talking to us of good things, just as our mothers might do. 
I know mine would if she had lived. However, we managed to get 
along in spite of Hall, hoping the Doctor would find her out and dis- 
charge her. 

Matters went on quietly for some weeks. Nobody lost anything : 
and we had nearly forgotten there had been a doubt, when it occurred. 
‘The loss was Tod’s—rather curious, at first sight, that it should be, 
after his threat of what he would do. And Tod, as they all knew, was 
not one to break his word. It was only halfa crown ; but there could 
be no security that sovereigns would not go next. Not to speak of the 
disagreeable sense of feeling the thief was amidst us still, and taking 
to his tricks again. 

Tod was writing to Evesham for some articles he wanted. Bill 
Whitney, knowing of this, got him to add some stationery for himself: 
which came back in the parcel. The account, nine-and-tenpence, was 
made out to Tod (“Joseph Todhetley, Esquire !”) half a crown of it 
being Whitney's portion. Bill handed him the half-crown at once; 
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and Tod, who was busy with his own things and had his hands full, 
asked him to put it on the mantel-piece. 

The tea-bell rang, and they came away and forgot it. Only they two 
had been in the room. But others might have gone in afterwards. We 
were getting up from tea when Tod called to me to go and fetch him 
the half-crown. 

‘It’s on the mantel-piece, Johnny.” 

I went through the passages and turned into the box-room; a place 
where knots of us gathered sometimes. But the mantel-piece had no 
half-crown on it, and I carried the news back to Tod. 

“Did you take it up again, Bill?” he asked of Whitney. 

“TJ didn’t touch it after I put it down,” said Whitney. ‘It was 
there when the tea-bell rang.” 

They said I had overlooked it, and both went to the box-room. I 
followed slowly ; thinking they should search for themselves. Which 
they did; and were standing with blank faces when I got in. 

“It has gone after my guinea,” Whitney was saying. 

‘What guinea ?” 

‘‘My guinea. The one you saw. That has disappeared a week 
past.” 

He was not a fellow to make much row over anything; but Tod— 
and I, too—wondered at his having taken it so easily. Tod asked him 
why he had not spoken. 

‘‘ Because Lacketer—who was with me when I discovered the loss— 
advised me to be silent for a short while,” said Whitney. ‘He hasa 
suspicion ; and 1s looking out for himself.” 

‘‘ Lacketer has ?” 

“He says so. I’m sure he has. He thinks he could put his finger 
any minute on the fellow; but it wouldn’t do to accuse him without 
proof, and he’s waiting for it.” 

Tod glanced at me, and I at him, both of us thinking of Vale. 

‘Yesterday Lacketer lost something himself,” continued Whitney. 
‘“‘A shilling, I think it was. He went into a fine way over it, and 
said now he’d watch in earnest.” 

‘Who is it he suspects ?” asked Tod. 

‘“*He won't tell me; says it would not be fair.” 

“‘ Well, I shall talk about my half-crown, if you and Lacketer choose 
to be silent over your losses,” said Tod, decisively. ‘And I'll be as 
good as my word, and give the reptile a ducking if I can track him.” 

He went straight to the playground. It was a fine October evening, 
the daylight nearly gone, and the hunter’s moon rising in the sky. Tod 
told about his half-crown, and the boys ceased their noise to listen to 
him. He talked himself into a passion, and said some stinging things. 
‘‘He suspected who it was, and he heard that Lacketer suspected, and 
he fancied another or two suspected, and one Amex’; and he thought, 
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now that affairs were come to this pitch, when nothing, put for a 
minute out of hand, was safe, it might be better for them all to de- 
clare their suspicions, and hunt the animal as they'd hunt a hare.” 

There was a pause when Tod finished. He was the biggest and 
strongest in the school ; his voice was one of power, his manner ready 
and decisive ; so that it was just as though a master spoke. Lacketer 
came out from amidst them, looking white. I could see that in the 
twilight. 

“Who says I suspect? Speak for yourself, Todhetley. Don’t bring 
up my name.” 

‘Do you scent the fox, or don’t you ?” roared Tod back again, not 
at all in a humour to be crossed. ‘If you do, you must speak, and 
not shirk it. Is the whole school to lie under doubt because of one 
black sheep ?” 

Tod’s concluding words were drowned in noise; applause for him, 
murmurs for Lacketer. I looked round for Vale, and saw him behind 
the rest, as if preparing to make a run for it. That said nothing: he 
was one of those quiet-natured fellows who like to hold aloof from 
rows. When I looked back again, Sanker was standing a little for- 
ward, not far from Lacketer. 

“‘ As good speak as not, Lacketer,” put in Whitney. ‘I don’t mind 
telling now that that guinea of mine has been taken; and you know 
you lost a shilling yourself. You say you could put your finger on the 
_ fellow.” 

‘Speak !” “Speak !” ‘‘ Speak !’ came the shouts from all quarters. 
And Lacketer turned whiter. 

‘“‘ There’s no proof,” he said. ‘‘I might have been mistaken in what 
I fancied. I won't speak.” 

‘“‘Then I shall say you are an accomplice,” roared Tod, in his pas- 
sion. ‘‘I intend to hunt the fellow to earth to-night, and I’ll do it.” 

‘‘T don’t suspect any one in particular,” said Lacketer, looking as if 
he were run to earth himself. “There.” 

Great commotion. Lacketer was hustled, but got away and dis- 
appeared. Sanker went after him. Tod had been turning on Sanker, 
saying why didn’t Ae speak. 

‘¢ Half a crown is half a crown, and I mean to get mine back again,” 
avowed Tod. “If some of you are rich enough to lose your half-crowns, 
I’m not. But it isn’t that. Sovereigns may go next. It isn’t shaft. 
It is the knowing we have got a light-fingered, disreputable, sneaking 
rat amongst us, whose proper place would be a reformatory school, not 
one for honest men’s sons.” 

‘*Name!” “ Proofs!” ‘ Proofs!” ‘ Name!” It was as if a very 
torrent had been let loose. In the midst of the lull that ensued, 
a voice was heard, and a name. 

““ Vale. Harry Vale.” 

VOL. VI. M 
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Harding was the one to say it: a clever, first-class boy—I mean as 
to his place in the school. You might have heard a pin drop in the 
surprise ;-and Harding went on after a minute. 

“T beg to state that I do not accuse Vale myself. I know nothing 
whatever about the case. But I have reason to think Vale’s name 1s 
the one that has been mentioned in connection with the losses last half.” 

“T know it is,” cried Tod, who had only wanted the lead, not 
choosing to take it himself. ‘Now then, Vale, make your defence if - 
you can.” 

I dare say you recollect how hotly you used take up a cause when 
you were at school yourselves, not waiting to know whether it might be 
right or wrong. Mrs. Frost said to us on one of these occasions she 
wondered whether we should ever be as eager to take up heaven. They 
pounced upon Vale with an awful row. He stood with his arm round 
one of the trees behind, looking scared to death. I glanced back for 
Sanker, expecting his testimony, but could not see him, and at that 
moment Lacketer appeared again, peeping round the trees. Whitney 
called to him. 

‘“Here, Lacketer. Was it Vale you suspected ?” 

“ As much as I did anybody else,” doggedly answered Lacketer. 

It was taken as an affirmative. The boys believed the thief was 
found, and were mad against him. Vale spoke something, shaking and 
trembling like the leaves in the autumn wind, but his words were 
drowned. He was not brave, and they looked ready to tear him to 
pieces. 

‘* My half-crown, Vale,” roared Tod. ‘Did you take it just now?” 

Vale made no answer; I thought he could not. Huis face frightened 
me: the lips were blue and drawn back, the teeth chattered. 

‘*Search his pockets.” 

It was a simultaneous thought, for a dozen said it. Vale was turned 
out, and half acrown found upon him; no other money. The boys 
yelled and groaned. Tod, with his great strength, pushed them aside, 
as the coin was flung to him. 

“Shall I resume possession of this half-crown?” he asked of Vale, 
holding it before him in defiant mockery. 

“If you like. I . 

Vale broke down with a gasp anda sob. His piteous aspect might 
have moved even Tod. 

‘‘ Look here,” said he, “I don’t care in general to punish a coward ; 
I regard him as an abject animal beneath it; but I can’t go from my 
word. Ducking is too good for you, Vale, but you shall have it Be 
off to that further tree yonder; we'll give you so much grace. 
Let him start fair, boys, and then hound him on. It will be a fine 
chase.” 

Vale, seeming to be too confused and terror-stricken to do anything 
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but obey, went to the tree, and then darted away in the direction of the 
vtver, It takes time to read all this ; but scarcely a minute appeared 
to have passed since Tod first came out with Whitney, and spoke of 
the half-crown. Giving Vale the fair start, the boys sprang after him, 
shouting, groaning, hissing, like a pack of hounds in full cry. Tod,the - 
swiftest runner in the school, was following, when he found himself 
seized by Sanker. I had stayed. 

“‘ Have you been accusing Vale? Are you going to duck him e” 

“Well?” cried Tod, angry at being stopped. 

‘It was not Vale took the things. Vale! He is as innocent as you 
are. You'll kill him, Todhetley ; he can’t bear terror.” 

‘Who says he is innocent ?” 

“I do. Isay it on my honour. It was another fellow, whose name 
I’ve been suppressing. This is your work, Johnny Ludlow.” 

I felt a sudden rush of repentance, a conviction that Sanker spoke 
nothing but the truth. 

“You said it was Vale, Sanker.” 

“T never did. You said it. I told you you'd better believe it was 
any other rather than Vale. And I meant it.” 

But that Sanker was not a fellow to tell a lie, I should have thought 
he told one then. The impression resting on my memory was that he 
acknowledged to its being Vale, if he had not exactly stated it. 

“You know you told me to be quiet, Sanker: you said, give him a 
chance.” 

‘‘ But I thought you were speaking of another then, not Vale. I 
swear it was not Vale. He is as honest as the day.” 

Tod, looking fit to strike me, waiting for no more explanation, was 
already off, shouting to the crew to turn, far more anxious now to save 
Vale than he had been to duck him. 

How he managed to arrest them, I never knew. He did doit. But 
for being the fleetest runner and strongest fellow, he could not have 
overtaken, passed, and flung himself back upon them, with his arms 
stretched out, his word of explanation on his lips. 

The river was more than a mile away, taking the straight course over 
the fields, as a bird flies, and leaping fences and ditches. Vale went 
panting on, for #. It was as if his senses were scared. Tod flew 
after him, the rest following on now more gently. The school-bell 
boomed out to call us in to evening study, but none heeded it. 

“Stop, Vale! Stop!” shouted Tod. ‘It has beenamistake. Come 
back and hear about it. It was not you; it was another fellow. Come 
back, Harry; come back!” 

The more Tod shouted, the faster Vale went on. You should have 
seen the chase in the bright moonlight. It put us in mind of those 
fairy tales of Germany, where the phantom huntsman and his pack are 
seen coursing at midnight. Vale made for a part where the banks of 
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the river are overshadowed by trees. Tod was only about thirty yards 
behind when he gained it; he saw him leap in, and heard the plunge. 

But when he got close, there was no sign of Vale in the water. 
Had he suddenly sunk? Tod’s breath and heart stood still with the 
fear. The boys were coming up by ones and twos, and a great 
silence fell upon them. Tod stripped, ready to plunge in to the rescue 
when Vale rose. 

‘‘Here's his cap,” whispered one, picking it up from the bank. 

“He was a good swimmer ; he must have been seized with cramp.” 

‘Look here ; they say there are holes in the river, just about this 
bend. What if he has sunk into one?” 

.“ Hold your row, all of you,” cried Tod, in a hoarse whisper that 
betrayed his fear. ‘‘ Who's to listen with that noise ?” 

He was listening for a sound, watching for the faintest mpple, that 
might give indication of Vale’s rising. But none came. Tod stood 
there in his shirt till he shivered with cold ; and the church clock struck 
seven and eight, and it was of no use waiting. 

It was a hormble feeling. Somehow we seemed, I and Tod, to be 
responsible for Vale’s death. I for having mistaken Sanker; Tod for 
entering upon the threatened ducking, and hounding the boys on. 

The worst was to come: the going back to Dr. Frost and the masters 
with the tale; the breaking it to Mr. and Mrs. Vale at Vale Farm. 
While Tod was dressing himself, the rest went on slowly, nobody staying 
by him but me and Sanker. | 

“It’s your doings more than mine,” Tod said, turning his anger on 
Sanker in his awful distress. ‘If you knew who the thief was 
last half, you should have disclosed it; not have given him the 
opportunity to resume his game. Had you done so this could not 
have happened.” 

‘I promised him then I should proclaim him if he did; I have 
told him to-night I shall do it,” quietly answered Sanker. “It was 
Lacketer.” 

‘“‘ Lacketer !” 

‘‘Lacketer. And since my eyes were opened, it has seemed to 
me that all yours must have been closed, not to find him out. His 
manner was enough to betray him: only, I suppose—you wanted 
the clue.” 7 

‘But, Sanker, why did you let me think it was Vale?” I asked. 

‘“‘ You made the first mistake; I let you lie under it for Lacketer’s 
sake ; to give him the chance,” said Sanker. ‘ Who was to foresee you 
would go and tell it?” 

It had never passed my lips, save those few words at the time when 
Tod questioned me. Harding was the one outside the porch who had 
overheard it ; but he had kept it to himself until now, when he thought 
the time had come for speaking. 
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What was to be done ?—oh, what was to be done? It seemed as if 
a great weight of darkness had suddenly fallen upon us, and could 
mever again be lifted. We had a death upon our hands. 

‘‘There’s just a chance,” said Tod, dragging his legs along like so 
much lead, and beginning with a sort of groan. ‘‘ Vale may have made 
for the land again as soon ashe got in, and come out lower down. In 
that case he’d make for his home probably.” 

Just a chance, as Tod said. But in the depth of despair chances 
are caught at. If we cut straight across to the left, Vale Farm was not 
more than a mile and a half off, and we turned to it. The absenting 
ourselves from school seemed as nothing. Tod went on with a bound 
now there was an object, a ray of hope; I and Sanker after him. 

‘‘T can’t go in,” said Tod, when we came in front of the farm, a 
long, low house, with lights gleaming in some of the windows. “It’s 
not cowardice ; at least, I don’t think it is ; it’s never mind ; I'll wait 
for you here.” 

“T say,” said Sanker to me, “what excuse are we to make for going 
in at this time? We can’t tell the truth.” 

f could not. Vale was by himself; he had neither brother nor 
sister. I could not go in and tell his mother that he was dead. She 
‘was sitting in one of the front parlours, sewing by the lamp. We saw 
her through the window. But there was no time for plotting. Footsteps 
approached, and we did but get on the path when Mr. Vale came up. 
He was a tall, fine man, with a fair face and blue eyes like his son’s. 
What we said I hardly knew; something about being close by, and 
thought we’d call in on our way home. Sanker had been there several 
times in the holidays. 

Mr. Vale took us in with a beaming face to his wife. They were 
the kindest-hearted people, liberal and hospitable, as most well-to-do 
farmers are. Mrs. Vale, rolling up her work, said we must take some- 
thing to help us on our way home, and rang the bell. We never said 
we could not stop ; we never said Tod was waiting outside. But there 
were no signs that Vale had gone home half-drowned. 

Two maids put the supper on the table, and Mrs. Vale helped them, 
for Sanker had summoned courage to say it was late for us to stop. 
About fifteen things. Cold ducks, and a ham, and collared-head, and 
a big dish of custard with nutmeg on the top, and fruit and cake. 
I couldn’t have swallowed a morsel; the lump rising in my throat 
would have hindered it. I don’t think Sanker could, for he said reso. 
lutely, we must not sit down because of Dr. Frost. 

“ How’s Harry ?” asked Mrs. Vale. 

‘Oh, he’s—very well,” said Sanker, after waiting to see if I’d 
answer. ‘‘ Have you seen him lately ?” 

“Not since last Sunday week, when he and Master Snepp spent the 
day here. He was looking well, and seemed in spirits. It was rather 
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a hazard, the sending him to school at all; the master” (looking at 
Mr. Vale) ‘‘wanted to have him taught at home, as he has been until this 
year: but I think it is turning out for the best.” | 

“He gets frightened, doesn’t he,” said Sanker, who knew what she 
meant. | 

“ He did,” replied Mrs. Vale; ‘he is growing out of it. Never was 
a braver little child born than he; but when he was four years old, 
he strolled away from his nurse into a field where a bull was at grass, 
a savage animal. What exactly happened we never knew; that Harry 
was chased across the field by it was certain, and then tossed. The 
chief injury was to the nerves, strange though that may seem forso ~ 
young achild. Fora long while afterwards, the least alarm would put 
him into a state of terrible fear, almost a fit. But he is getting over 
it now.” 

She told this for my benefit; just as if she had divined the night's 
work ; Sanker knew it before. I felt sick with remorse as I listened— 
and Tod had called him a coward! Let us get away. 

“I wish you could stay, my lads,” cried Mr. Vale; ‘it vexes me to 
turn you out supperless. What's this, Charlotte? Ah yes, to be sure! 
I wish you could put up the whole table for them.” 

For Mrs. Vale had been putting up some tartlets into paper, and 
gave them to us, a packet for each. ‘‘ Eat them as you go along,” she 
said. “And give my love to Harry.” 

“And tell him that he must bring you both on Sunday, to spend the 
day,” added Mr. Vale. ‘ Perhaps young Mr. Todhetley will come also. 
You might get here to breakfast, and go with us to church. I'll write 
to Dr. Frost.” 

Outside at last; I and my shame. These good, nice, simple-hearted 
people — oh, had we indeed, between us, made them childless? 
“Young Mr. Todhetley,” waiting amid the stubble in the outer field, 
came springing to the fence, his white face working in the bright light 
of the hunter’s moon. 

““ What a while you have been! Well ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Sanker, briefly. ‘No news! I don’t think we’ve 
been much above five minutes.” 

What a walk home it was! Mr. Blair, the out-of-school master, 
came down upon us with his thunder, but Tod seemed never to hear 
him. The boys, hushed and quiet as nature is before an impending 
Storm, had not dared to tell and provoke it. I could not see 
Lacketer. 

*‘ Where’s Vale ?” roared Mr. Blair, supposing he had been with us. 
‘“‘ But that prayers are waiting, I’d cane all four of you. Where are 
you going, Todhetley ?” 

“Don’t stop me, Mr. Blair,” said Tod, putting him aside with a 
quiet authority and pain in his voice that made Mr. Blair stare. ‘Read 
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the prayers without me, please ; I must see Dr. Frost. If you don’t 
know what has happened to-night, sir, ask the rest to tell you.” 

He went out to his interview with the Doctor. Tod was not one.to 
shirk his duty. ‘The seeing Vale’s father and mother he had shrunk 
from ; but the confession to Dr. Frost he made himself. What passed 
between them we never knew: how much contrition Tod spoke, how 
much reproach the Doctor. Roger and Miles, the man-servant and 
boy, were called into the library, and sent abroad: we thought it might 
be to search the banks of the river, or give notice for it to be dragged. 
The next called in, was Sanker. The next, -Lacketer. 

But Lacketer did not answer the call. He had vanished. Mr. 
Blair went searching for him high and low, and could not find him. 
Lacketer had run away. He knew his time at Worcester House was 
over, and thought he’d save himself from dismissal. As good mention 
here that Dr. Frost got a letter from his aunt the next Saturday, saying 
the school did not agree with her nephew, and she had withdrawn 
him from it. | 

Whether the others slept that night, I can’t tell; I did not. Harry 
Vale’s drowned form was in my mind all through it; and the sorrow of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vale. In the morning Tod got up, looking more like 
one dead than alive. I felt fit to die myself; it seemed that never 
another happy morning could dawn in the world. 

“Shall I ask if I may bring you some breakfast up here, Tod? And 
it’s just possible, you know, that Vale——” | 

‘Hold your peace, Johnny!” he snapped. “If ever you tell niea 
false thing of a fellow again, I'll thrash your life out of you.” 

He came down stairs when he was dressed, and went out, waiting 
neither for breakfast nor prayers. I went out to watch him away, 
knowing he must be going to Vale Farm. 

Oh, I never shall forget it. As Tod passed round the corner by the 
railings, he ran against him. /7im, Harry Vale. 

My sight grew dim; I couldn’t see; the field and the railings were 
reeling. But it only lasted for a moment or two. ‘Tod’s breath was 
coming in great gasps then from his heaving chest, and he had Vale’s 
two hands grasped in his. I thought he was going to hug him; a 
loud sob broke from him like a cry. 

‘We have been thinking you were drowned !” 

Vale smiled.* ‘I’m too good a swimmer for that.” 

‘“‘ But you disappeared at once.” 

“*T struck back out of the river the instant I got into it; I was afraid 
you'd come in after me; and crept around the alder trees lower down. 
When you were all gone I swam across in my clothes ; see how they've 
shrunk !” 

““Swam across! Have you not been home?” 

“No, I went to my uncle’s: it’s nearer than home: and they made 
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me go to bed, and dried my things, and sent to tell Dr. Frost. I didn't 
say why I went into the water,” added Vale, lifting his kind face. 
‘‘ But the Doctor came round the ferry late, and he knew all about it. 
They talked to me well, he and my uncle, about being fnghtened at 
nothing, and I’ve promised not to be so stupid again.” 

“God bless you, Vale!” cried Tod. ‘ You know it was a mistake.” 

“Yes, Dr. Frost said so. The half-crown was my own. My uncle 
met us boys when we were out walking yesterday morning, and gave it 
me. I thought you might have seen him.” 

Tod linked his arm within Vale’s and walked off to the breakfast 
room. The wonder to me was how, with Vale’s good honest face and 
open manners, we could have suspected him capable of theft. But 
when once you go in for a mistake it carries you on in spite of proba- 
bilities. The boys were silent for an instant when Vale went in, and 
then you’d have thought the roof was coming off with cheers. Tod 
stood looking from the window, and I vow I saw him rub his handker- 
chief across his eyes. 

We went to Vale Farm on Sunday morning early: the four of us 
invited, and Harding. Mr. Vale shook hands twice with us all round. 
so heartily, that we might see, I thought, they bore no malice, and 
Mrs. Vale’s breakfast was a sight to do you good, with the jugs of 
cream and the home-made sausages. 

After that came church: it looked like a procession turning out for 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Vale, the grandmother, an upright old lady with a 
China-crape shawl and white hair, us five, and a man and maid servant. 
The river lay on the nght, the church was in front of us; people 
dotted the fields on their way to it, and the bells were ringing as they 
do at a wedding. | 

“This is a different sort of Sunday from what we thought last Thurs- 
day it would be,” I said in Tod’s ear when we were together for a 
minute at the gate. 

‘Johnny, if I were older, and went in for those kind of things, as 
perhaps I shall sometime, I should like to put up a public thanksgiving 
in church to-day.” 

“ A public thanksgiving ?” 

‘‘For mercies received.” 

I stared at Tod. He didn’t seem to heed it, but took his hat off 
and walked with it in his hand all across the churchyard. 
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WIND! 


Winp! There is wind in the furrows, 
Wind There is wind in the sky; 
No coign too low for its power, 
No throne for its might too high! 


It is here, through the sea-shells moaning, 
It is there, in the vaulted blue ; 

Aloft, where the gold stars glimmer, 
Below, where the ferns drop dew. 


Whence it cometh none may discover, 
Whence it goeth none may say ; 

It ariseth oft in the gloaming, 
Dies out ere the roseate day. 


Or it swells in the day in its fury, 
A Titan, that mocketh sight ; 

And lo! in a mood capricious, 
Is calm as the dove ere night. 


Now it rendeth sails on the ocean, 
With the wrath of the Power of Death: 
Now bends to the green corn-meadows, 
And stirreth the ears with a breath. 


Wind ! I would die in the blowing 

Of a cloud-flecked, soft moonlight ; 
Wind! I would die in the flowing 

Of those grand cloud-waves at night ! 


I would leave this weary Being, 
For the vast, unknown To Be; 
I would see, with an angel’s seeing, 
The depths of that pathless sea ! 
O Giant ! all-grim in fury, 
O Angel! all-soft in love ; 
I would die, when thy reins are loosened 
And mount on thy wings above ! 
ASTLEY H. BaLpwin. 
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NELLY HUNT’S COURTSHIP. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLOTTE BURNEY,” &c. 


T was a very fine Sunday afternoon in Apmil, the month when the 
green leaves, like all other young things, are anxious to show their 
bright freshness before rain can dim or dust can sully them. 

To-day they seemed to have been vying with each other in coming 
out. The elm-trees, stretching across the end of the High Street, 
had made but a piebald show at early misty moming-time ; but— 
as the town-folk trooped out of church from afternoon service, clus- 
tering like a swarm of bees in the warm, genial sunshine, each greeting 
his or her neighbour—these very same elms had expanded into a 
green arch of triumph, spanning the London road, and inviting youths 
and maidens, old folk and children, to take a Sunday walk under the 
avenue they and their fellows made along the road. 

It was such a pretty road; where the avenue ended, the hedge-banks 
rose higher and higher, green-fringed masses of yellow sandstone, 
more often grassed up to where the hawthorn trees began ; grassed and 
enamelled with cool primroses and peeping violets and wild strawberry 
blossoms. To-day the hawthorn was only budding; but by next Sun- 
day it would be snow-white. 

A young couple had strayed far in advance of the chatting groups in 
High Street. The town of Newton ended abruptly, its last houses look- 
ing naked against the open country beyond ; and directly they were past 
these, John Peyton drew his companion’s hand more closely within his 
arm, and looked down with admiring fondness in her pretty face. 

They were a well-matched pair. He was tall, and strongly built, with 
loving, honest eyes; and Nelly, with her plump, shapely figure, and 
fair, bright face, blue-eyed and golden-haired, was a witching Eve‘ to 
such a stalwart Adam. And John Peyton looked bewitched and out of 
his senses as she smiled up at him; but as they walked on some recol- 
lection struck him, and he looked very serious. 

“‘ Nelly, who was that young fellow who stared at you so as we came 
out of church?” 

Nelly gave him a rapid glance, and then composed her face into 
Quakerish demureness. 

“John, I’m surprised at you. I go to church to say my prayers, not 
to notice people who may chance to look at me.” 

But John still looked serious. 

“You know what I mean, Nelly. Who was that young fellow who 
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took off his hat to you as we came through the gate? Mrs. Dawson was 
just speaking to me.” | 

“Him? Dear me, John! As if I can call to mind all mother’s cus- 
tomers ina breath! Oh, yes, I know who you mean. That’s a Lon- 
doner, Mr. Parkinson, a gentleman who comes and takes fen 
in our shop on Saturdays. 

‘‘And pray do you stand behind the counter talking to him didn: 
ever he comes?” John looked down sternly into the fair young face. 

‘“Upon my word, John, you grow as jealous as a Turk. What were 
men and women made for but to talk to one another? I believe you'd 
like me to be dumb, and deaf, and blind to everybody but you.” 

The red lips pouted. But John went on in the same severe vo1ce— 

‘You know better than that, Nelly. But when a girl is as pretty as 
you are, a pastrycook’s shop is not the best place for her, and I 
think she ought to be double as careful over her looks and words as she 
need be elsewhere.” 

‘And how do you know I’m not careful, sir?” 

Nelly was fairly angry. Her eyes flashed, and ‘she took her hand 
away from his arm. 

John Peyton was perplexed and uncomfortable ; he stood still in the 
middle of the road, looking at the wayward girl. 

“ Nelly "—he spoke with such a quiet earnestness that, in surprise at his _ 
new tone, she left off fuming and tossing her head, and looked up in 
his face—‘ you know this isn’t the first time we have had words about 
your love of admiration. You’ve promised to be my own dear htttle 
wife in three weeks. God knows”—he spoke very reverently—‘“ Idon’t 
think myself good enough for such a dainty little darling as you; but 
I’ve always been open and plainspoken to you, Nelly; I’ve never kept 
anything from you, and I think you should act the same by me. Mar- 
riage isn’t a happy state where there’s a want of confidence.” 

Nelly looked impatient. 

“Well, you are such a long time coming to the point, John.” 

Her bnght saucy face had almost tempted him to let the explanation 
stand over; but no, ‘It is best said out at once,” he thought. 

“Look here, Nelly ; was it you, or wasn’t it, that mother met walking 
in Carvings Wood Lane yesterday evening ?” 
* “Stop, John.” Nelly’s face was red with anger. “ You’ve been 
setting your mother to keep watch on me, have you? If you'll do this 
before marriage, what will you do after? If I can't be trusted, I won't 
be married, Mr. Peyton, I can tell you, and the sooner we part com- 
pany the better.” 

She turned to go back to Newton; but John Peyton placed himself 
sturdily in her path. 

“We don’t part like this, Nelly ; I’m almost your husband, and I’ve 
a night to know who your friends are.” 
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His anger frightened her, but she would not let him see that she 
cared for it. 

‘A right !—really, one would think—” and then a sob came in her 
throat, and she burst into passionate crying. 

They had had many a little tiff before, but John had never seen 
Nelly’s tears; and as she stood before him sobbing, her pretty face 
hidden in her handkerchief, he felt as if he had been guilty of some 
crime. : 

“Don’t, Nelly—don’t, there’s a darling girl; it makes my heart 
bleed.” He put his arm round her, and tried to draw her to him, but 
she turned her head away, sobbing more than ever. 

“Tt’s so unkind—so unfair—so cruel!” the words came spasmodically 
between her sobs—she was really very unhappy—“ as if I could help 
myself! I was just going out on an errand for mother, and this Lon- 
don gentleman came in, and he asked mie the nearest way to Westcott, 
and I said I’d walk to the end of the High Street, and show him; and 
—oh, John, I never thought you’d be such a tyrant; I’m sure I can’t 
be a happy wife to you if I’m to be spied on like this.” 

She expected to be soothed and coaxed into forgiveness; but John 
was not satisfied; he stood irresolute, his manly face clouded over. Then 
he cleared his throat, as if he felt that the next words must be very dis- 
tinctly spoken. 

“‘ Nelly, darling ; I’m sorry I spoke roughly, but all my hfe I’ve 
found a few plain words more useful than keeping a smooth tongue 
and a sore heart. If you only went down High Street, how came you 
in Carvings Wood Lane ?” 

“It’s you who are deceiving now, John; and I hate shams—calling 
me your darling, indeed, and nursing up a fresh quarrel against me. I 
don’t know why I’ve listened to you so long, I don’t indeed ; a poor 
clown of a man, who can’t even ride on horseback.” 

She pushed past him, and he did not try to stop her. For the mo- 
ment, his indignation overcame his love; he hurried along the road, 
without even turning his head to look after her. 

Nelly walked home, careless of her red eyes and agitated face. At 
her mother’s door, she met Mr. Parkinson. But she was at war with all 
the world, and she hurried in without even a bow, and closed the shut- 
tered door in her new admirer’s face. 

‘‘ Nelly,” her mother called out from the parlour; “come here, will 
ye? If you've not had church enough, I fancy I could get there this 
evening, if you’d lend me your arm; come three weeks, and I shall 
have a stronger arm than yours to lean on. John’s too good a son to 
his own mother not to be kind to yours, dear.” 

Poor crippled Mrs. Hunt sat with the high back of her easy-chair 
between her and the door; she did not see her daughter's tell-tale 
face. 
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‘“<T’ll be down presently,” the girl said, in a subdued voice; and the 
old woman went on reading her Bible. 

Poor Nelly! her mother’s words pierced through the angry self- 
defence that had supported her on her way home ; she had been asking 
herself for what she had been living all these six months. Only twenty- 
four hours ago, after her walk with Mr. Parkinson, she had thought, 
before her looking-glass, that it was a sad pity she had thrown herself 
away on John Peyton. 

“Who can tell? If I had only waited, perhaps I might have been 
a real London lady, driving about in my carriage.” 

But these ambitious thoughts grew dim at her mother’s words, and 
she realized the cloud that had fallen over her life. All was over 
between her and John. She had given him up, and he would never 
make frends again unless she owned she had been to blame. 

‘‘T wonder which would be hardest,” said the pouting beauty: “to 
be the talk of the whole town, for they'll all say John jilted me, or to 
beg his pardon, and take to prim behaviour for the rest of my days. No, 
I can’t beg John’s pardon; and if I could, I should never satisfy him. I 
know myself better than he does. I hate prim, particular ways; and as 
to living with that spying mother of his, I can't and I won't.” 

She took another long look at herself in the little glass, and as 
she smiled with satisfaction, her smal] pearly teeth glistened against her 

. full red lips. 

“There’s no use in hiding one’s eyes from the truth. I am very 
pretty, of course I am; and pretty girls have as much right to all the 
admiration they can get as hard-working ones have to the money they 
earn. I fancy I’m more ornamental than useful, and John doesn’t want 
that kind of a wife.” 

She turned away with a conceited little toss of her head, and then 
she sighed. With all her folly, deep down in her heart, she loved young 
Peyton. 

‘He'll come to his senses to-morrow,” she thought; ‘I shan’t tell 
mother we've quarrelled.” 

Nelly’s thoughts wandered sadly during evening service. John sat 
very near her, and although he seemed quite unconscious of her pre- — 
sence, she kept on thinking of him. 

As they came out into the porch, he passed them ; Mrs. Hunt laid her 
hand on his arm. ‘Come home and eat a bit of supper with us, John, 
won't ye ?” | 

‘Thank you kindly, Mrs. Hunt, but I can’t. My cousin, Joe Latter, 
sails for Melbourne on Thursday, and this is the last evening he can 
spare us before he goes away.” 

He glanced at Nelly. The pleading look in his eyes must have 
touched her heart if she had seen it; but they had reached the narrow 
outlet leading into the town, and Mr. Parkinson stood at the corner. 
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Nelly flushed with triumphant pride. Here was a lover after her own 
heart. She had passed him without a word, shut the door in his face, and 
there he was standing just to wait the chance of seeing her. Ah, she 
would speak to him, too, that she would. , 

- “Good night, Mrs. Hunt,” said John Peyton ; ; “won't you say good 
night, Nelly ?” 

But the temptation was too strong; if she turned towards John, she 
should be putting a slight on Mr. Parkinson. 

“ Good evening ;” she held out her hand to the young Londoner, 
and tumed completely away from Peyton. 

“Nelly, Nelly, don’t you see John.” 

Mrs. Hunt saw the angry flush on his face, and she pulled her 
daughter’s sleeve. Nelly took no heed, and before her mother had 
recovered from the consternation caused by her behaviour, John 
Peyton was walking down High Street with long striding steps. 

Nelly was so engrossed by the thought of John’s mortification, that she 
failed to notice her new admirer’s surprise. He seemed almost 
startled when she held out her hand, and he made no attempt to walk 
home with her. 

“But that’s only because of mother; if I’d been alone, he’d have 
come on fast enough.” Her mother’s voice startled her. 

Why didn’t you answer John, Nelly ?” 

Gentle Mrs. Hunt was almost angry. 

‘IT didn’t hear what he said.” Nelly thought it would be kinder and 
wiser, too, not to mention the quarrel until she was quite sure of Mr. 
Parkinson. 

She had made up her mind to give John up; it would be absurd to 
throw herself away on a rough, country-town shopman, when she felt 
she had so good a chance of being made a lady. John himself had 
always said she was too good for him. 

But that night, when she was alone in her room, Nelly was troubled ; 
not about the unhappiness she had caused, but by a secret, underly- 
- Ing consciousness that as yet Mr. Parkinson had said nothing to her 
that he might not have said to any other pretty girl in Newton. 

“But then he’s seen me with John, and of course he thinks I’m 
engaged. I'll sect that mght on Saturday; he’s sure to come next 
Saturday. : 


John Peyton’s mother was a tall, large-boned, north country woman. 
She had a pleasant face, and open, round gray eyes, like her son’s. She 
was well to do in the world, and she lived with her two sons in a 
comfortably furnished cottage a little way from Newton. 

“T’m fair capt where John’s gotten,” she said on that Sunday night. 
‘“‘ Maybe, Joe Latter talked him over, and he'll bide all night at his farm.” 

They sat up another half-hour, but John did not return. 
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‘“Thee'’d best leave the house-door on the latch, Robbie,” she said 
to her youngest son ; “ John’ll be home early.” 

Next morning was washing-day, and Mrs. Peyton came down at 
four o’clock. She was surprised to find John sitting in the tile-floored 
room which served both as kitchen and parlour. He sat at the table, 
his head resting on his crossed arms, fast asleep. 

His mother bent over him; his face was flushed and troubled, and 
his eyelashes were wet with tears. 

‘What ails the lad?” she said to herself, and she moved quietly 
across the floor, so as not to disturb him. ‘I hope there’s been no 
words ‘twixt him and Nelly for what I told him. I hate a tale-bearer as 
I do hatg poison, and yet it seemed right and fair to tell John what I’d 
seen. Nelly Hunt's well enough in her way; but to my thinkin’ she 
be too set up for a plain working-man’s wife.” 

The maid came noisily down the ladder that led to her sleeping-place 
in the roof. John Peyton started up, awake. 

“Come out to the byre with me, John.” Mrs. Peyton spoke quickly ; 
she wanted to get her son away from observant eyes. He rose up, 
and followed her to the cow-house. 

“Did you sleep at Joe Latter’s?” she said. 

John Peyton did not answer at once; he looked down on the ground, 
and his mouth worked uneasily. 

His mother stood by patiently ; she understood his moods well; she 
knew that he thought more easily than he spoke, and that he rarely 
spoke at all of that which moved him deeply. 

He raised his eyes at last ; they were so full of anguish that she could 
scarcely keep from asking what ailed him. His voice was hoarse and 
broken. 

‘Mother, I believe you are the best mother a son ever had, and I 
know I am the child you love best ; yet I must fasten a great sorrow on 
you.” Even now she did not speak; her face grew a-shade paler, and 
she pressed her hands together; but she was still calm and collected. 
““I did not sleep at Joe Latter’s, mother. I walked up and down, up 
and down the London road, settling the plan of my life; it’s settled 
now, mother.” 

His mother’s heart sank; there was a stern resolution in her son’s 
eyes which told her that whatever she had to listen to was unalterable. 

“What's it, John? Say it out at once.” | 

He turned his face away; he could not bear the loving sympathy in 
those honest, gray eyes. 

‘‘ Mather, it’s all over between Nelly and me. I’m not good enough 
for her, and we’re parted.” He almost broke down; but in a moment 
or two he went on. ‘“‘ Better for both,” he said, bitterly, “if she had 
found this out before; but it’s a mercy for both that it is found out in 
time to stop worse mischief.” 
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“Oh, John, John ; was it only the lassie’s silly talk ?” 

He looked surprised ; it was new to hear his mother find excuse for 
Nelly. Poor mother! just then she would have knelt to the wayward, 
vain girl if, by winning her back, John’s eyes could have been quit of 
their bitter anguish. 

“YT can’t tell you any more, mother, and you mustn’t ask me ques- 
tions.” He stopped, and she listened breathlessly, for she knew there 
was worse news to hear. ‘ Mother,” he said, speaking rapidly, “I’ve 
promised Joe to sail for Melbourne on Thursday.” 

‘‘Oh! John.” A deep sob came with the words. 

‘“‘ Mother,” he grasped both her hands tightly, “don’t ask me to stay 
here—don’t. To see her another man’s wife would do for me. My 
only chance is to go away at once. Maybe it’s my only chance of 
not doing harm. I didn’t know the mischiet in me till last night.” 


A week passed away, and John did not come to make his peace with 
Nelly. At first, the girl had a nervous dread of her mother’s grief and 
disappointment ; she knew how fondly Mrs. Hunt had looked torward 
to the marriage, and how heartily she loved John Peyton. As the days 
passed on, Nelly grew surprised at her mother’s silence; she seemed not 
to notice John’s absence; she was wholly absorbed in studying the news- 
paper. 

Saturday was close at hand, and Nelly grew more cheerful. She 
should let Mr. Parkinson know she was free, and then, when he had 
told her that which she felt sure he was dying to say, she would be 
open with her mother, and tell her she had quarrelled with John 
Peyton. 

Saturday morning came; but when Nelly went into the little parlour 
behind the shop, she found her mother there, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

‘What is it, mother? Oh! whatever has happened ?”’ 

But some minutes passed before she could distinguish anything more 
definite than a murmur of ruin, and broken banks, and the workhouse. 
At length the poor old woman's sobs grew less frequent, and then Nelly 
learned that the bank which held all her father’s savings had failed. 

‘TI don’t see much in that, mother; we’ve got the business anyhow. 
Where’s the use in locked-up money ?” 

“You poor child! D’ye fancy, Nelly, I could ever have kept this 
business going without extra money coming in? Why, I was only wait- 
ing to see you married, and then I’d have washed my hands of the 
shop altogether. You're safe enough, Nelly; but your old mother has 
only the workhouse to look to now.” 

Nelly stood speechless. Just then some one tapped at the parlour 
door. 

It was Mrs. Peyton. She did not see poor Mrs. Hunt's tear-stained 
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face; her eyes fixed at once on Nelly; the new, solemn look in thetn 
frightened the girl. | 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Peyton, what is it? What’s been happening ?” 

‘‘There’s been nothing happened that will fret you, Nelly Hunt. I’m 
come to give you a message from my son. Before he went away, he 
bade me say he forgave you, and tell you to be true to the man you’ve 
set in his place; you won’t be happy else.” 

‘Set in John’s place! What's this, Nelly ; and where’s John gone, 
Mrs. Peyton?” 

John’s mother still looked very stern, and Nelly stood blushing and 
biting her lips, quite unable to extricate herself from this dilemma. 

‘“‘-Your daughter there,”—the tall, stern woman indicated Nelly by a 
movement of her head,—‘“‘told my son John last Sunday he wern’t 
good eno’ for the like of her, and, to be quit of the sight of a 
false, vain hussy, that bean’t fit to tie his shoe-strings, he’s left his 
home and sailed for Melbourne. Good day, Mrs. Hunt. I’m loth 
to part an old friendship like ours; but I can’t abide the sight o’ yon 
girl after what’s chanced.” 

What a day of sorrows this anxiously-looked-for Saturday had proved 
itself ! 

It was long before Mrs. Hunt could believe that Nelly’s marriage 
with John Peyton was an impossibility. The girl, heavy-hearted her- 
self, tried at last to comfort her by imparting her hopes about the young 
Londoner. 

‘¢A Londoner!” the old woman exclaimed, more angry than Nelly 
had ever seen her in her life; ‘‘do you suppose, you foolish child! that 
a Londoner cares for a country shop-girl, unless she has a little of her 
own to help him on in life? Londoners are all for getting on and marry- 
ing above themselves. Ne’er a one of them would take up with the 
daughter of a bankrupt pastrycook, for that’s what I am, Nelly. You 
may stare, but I tell you again the workhouse is the only home I’ve got 
to look to now. Oh! Nelly, Nelly, I thought you’d more heart!” 

_ The day passed on slowly, and Mr. Parkinson did not come. What 
could be keeping him away, Nelly wondered. He had appeared at the 
shop the three last Saturdays, and he had talked as if he intended to be 
a weekly visitor at Newton. 

Next morning, when she got into church, Nelly looked round for him, 
but he was not there. A minute or two later, she saw him coming up 
the aisle with a gentleman and two ladies. 

Nelly’s heart sank. She knew that this was Mr. Jones, the nich 
farmer of Westcott, and she had often heard of his pretty daughter. 
She forgot the service ; her thoughts were troubled and anxious. When 
next she looked towards the seat occupied by the Jones’s, Mr. Parkin- 
son was seated next to the farmer’s daughter, just as John had sat by Nelly 
herself only last Sunday afternoon. Poor Nelly! Her attention wan- 
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dered sadly ; it was a relief when service was over; she loitered in the 
churchyard as she came out. 

Just outside the gates she saw Mr. Jones's drag waiting. Mr. Parkin- 
son handed in the two ladies, and then placed himself beside the pretty, 
smiling Miss Lavinia. 

Her mother opened the house-door for Nelly. 

“Why, Nelly, how late you are; come into the parlour before you 
go up-stairs, here’s Mrs. Dawson wanting to see you.” 

‘Oh, Miss Nelly,”—Mrs. Dawson, the ironmonger’s wife, shook her 
head,—“ I’ve a bone to pick with you. My master says the business 
never had such a loss as it’s had in John Peyton. Well, well, you're 
more nice than wise ; you'll go a long way before you better John—mind 
you're not obliged to take up with the crooked stick at last.” 

Nelly made no answer. She knew that Mrs. Dawson was cousin to 
the rich farmer of Westcott, and could tell her what she so much longed 
to know ; and yet she dreaded to bear her fears confirmed. 

The visitor sat gossiping a little longer, and then she settled her bon- 

net, rustled out her brown silk skirt, and shook hands patronizingly 
with her less wealthy neighbours. ‘By the bye,” she stopped half-way 
-down the shop, “I say, Miss Nelly, did you see the Joneses in church? 
“That young spark with them is to marry Lavinia; they’ve been pro- 
mised some time, it seems, but my cousins didn’t like it because the 
young man's only a clerk in a banking-house, but it’s all settled now, 1 
hear. Well, I must be off, or I shall have Dawson raving for his 
- dinner.” 


Mrs. Hunt’s words came true. She called her creditors together and 
satisfied them as well as she could; and then she found herself penni- 
Jess. But she was too much respected in her native town to be allowed 
sto end her days in the blank, bleak union. Mrs. Dawson stirred up 
‘Farmer Jones, and he made such interest with the Squire of Westcott 
what he allotted one of his seven pretty gabled alms-houses to the 
poor widow. 

“ And now, Nelly, what can we do for you?” said Mrs. Dawson. “ If 
you'll take my advice, instead of going into a flashy London shop, where 

_girls learn more sauce than sense, you'll just swallow your pride and go 
‘to service.” 

And Nelly was so crushed, so utterly humiliated, that when Mrs. 
-Dawsoa found a situation in London for her, she took it without 2 
wmurmur. It was not an arduous post, and was in many ways a pleasant 
‘one ; she had to wait on and read to an invalid, a lady neither young 
nor old, but one chastened by years of constant suffering to a sweet- 
ness and patience almost unearthly. In her mistress’s room Nelly had 
nothing to complain of; but the restraint and companionship of ser- 
vice, after her free, spoiled bringing-up, proved very irksome. 
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Her mistress soon grew interested in the pretty, refined-looking girl ; 
little by little she won Nelly’s confidence, and learned how to serve 
her. 

Nelly had been nearly six years with Miss Walton when she was told 
one day that a person from Newton wished to see her. 

Her heart beat violently ; since her mother’s death, nearly three years 
ago, she had ceased to have intercourse with her native place. Long 
ago she had bitterly repented her misconduct, and she shrank from the 
remembrance of it. 

When she came into the hall, she saw that her visitor was Mrs 
Peyton. 

To Nelly’s surprise, John’s mother bent down and kissed her. 

‘‘ How are ye, my lass—ye look but sickly? I want ye to come and 
see me, Nelly,” she said; ‘‘I hear a fine character of you on all hands, 
and the holiday ull do ye good, lass—will ye come ?” 

Nelly blushed with pleasure and shame, and the tears rose in her 
eyes. 

She said she would go at once and speak to Miss Walton. 

She soon came back. 

‘IT may spend two days with you, Mrs. Peyton, if you are willing to 
be troubled with me so long. If it suits you, I can go to-morrow.” 

It was settled ; but when Mrs. Peyton went away, Nelly’s courage 
almost failed her. She had not dared to mention John’s name to 
his mother, and now it seemed to her she dared not face her in the 
home which her repentance had taught her she herself had made 
desolate. 

She started for Newton early next morning. She was glad that she 
could take a bye road from the station to Mrs. Peyton’s cottage, and so 
avoid High Street. 

She walked timidly up the little gravelled path tothe door. She had 
not been there since John had taken her to drink tea with his mother. 

Tears streamed fast down her cheeks. Ah! what perfect happiness 
had been within her reach, and to gratify her foolish vanity she had 
flung it away from her life for ever! She had learned to love John far 
more dearly in these long, sad years than she had ever loved him during 
her engagement. 

She tapped timidly at the door. 

It opened slowly, but it was not John’s mother—a stranger—a tall, 
bearded man stood before Nelly. 

He did not speak; he held the door open for her to pass in, and 
then he closed it, shutting her into the parlour alone with him. 

His eyes sought Nelly’s eagerly, but she had learned by slow degrees 
to dread her own vanity, as much as she formerly indulged it, and she 
moved on towards the door leading to the dairy, where she expected to 
find Mrs. Peyton. 
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“Nelly "— 
She started at the well-known voice, and the next minute she was 
sobbing in John Peyton’s arms. 
When Mrs. Peyton came in half an hour afterwards, the tears still 


glistened on Nelly’s eyelashes. 
‘““Why, John, you good-for-nothing fellow! You’ve been and made 


her cry "—the happy mother gave him a tap on the cheek—“‘as if the 


girl haven’t suffered enough, poor dear !” 
‘She shall never shed another tear through me, please God, if I can 


help it,” said John, reverently ; he put his arms round Nelly, and took 
her up to Mrs. Peyton to be kissed; “she’s promised to be my wife 
as soon as ever Miss Walton can spare her, and that had better be soon, 


or I shall take her away, as they do in the Bush.” 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
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ALBERT THORWALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR, OF IRISH DESCENT. 


FROM time to time controversies have arisen with respect to the lineage 
and nationality of Thorwaldsen, the celebrated sculptor. The following 
short, but most authentic account of his genealogy may not be unin- 
teresting to some of the readers of THE ARGosy. 


Thorwaldsen was half Icelander and half Dane. His father was the son of a 
clergyman in Iceland, by name Porvaldur. Thorwaldsen’s mother was the daughter 
of aclergyman in Jutland. It is not certain whether Thorwaldsen was born in Ice- 
land, or on the voyage from Iceland to Denmark, or at Copenhagen, 

Most families in Iceland are able to trace authentically their genealogies from the 
first settlers in the country. This is also the case with Thorwaldsen’s genealogy, 
which has been traced from one of the carliest settlers in Iceland, named Hoskuldr 
Dalakollsson. On a visit in Norway—about the beginning of the tenth century—this 
chief perceived a beautiful lady in the possession of a slave merchant, who thought 
she was mute, because she would not speak. Hloskuldr, struck with her beauty, at 
once prevailed on the merchant to deliver her over to him for a handsome sum. She 
turned out to be no less than a princess, the daughter of the Irish king Myrkjartan. 
Her name was Melkarka, and she had been taken prisoner by Scandinavian pirates. 
Hoskuldr afterwards had a son with Melkarka, the celebrated Olafr Pa, whose hall at 
Hjardarholt is so well described in the introduction to the translation of the story of 
Burnt Njal. When Olafr was about twenty he went to Ireland, and was recognized 
by the Irish King Myrkjartan as his grandson. This Olafr Pa, the son of the Zrisé 


Princess, was Thorwaldsen’s ancestor. 
- Jon A. HJALTALIN. 
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BURIED ALONE. 


By A NEw WRITER. 





CHAPTER II. 
DARK DAYS. 


HE dead are more reverenced in France than with us. He lay in 
| his coffin, cold and still, under the white sheet. The crucifix 

stood'upright behind him, temporarily kept so; the chamber had gala 
things about it, flowers, and ornaments, and his classical books. 
Manette, the old servant, had done this: Lucie had to recover from 
the shock before she was capable of interfering in anything. She was 
in the chamber now; having come to it alone at dawn for a last look. 
Drawing aside the sheet with a timid hand, she burst into tears at the 
sight of the well-formed features, beautiful even in death, of him whom 
she had until the night but one before regarded as her father, the 
learned scholar, Jean Martin. 

None who have not passed through a similar trial can imagine the 
desolation that fell on her heart as she gazed. In that moment she 
almost forgot the revelation he had made, that she was not his own child 
—it seemed to her but as a fable told, a page out of a romance. Lying 
there before her, calm, white, placid, she loved him better than she 
had ever done in life. And, mixed with her natural grief, intrusive 
thoughts whispered that she was now absolutely alone in the world, 
and must lie at the mercy of strangers for her daily bread, until she 
could learn to work for it. No wonder that the world had grown 
dark and heavy; and that like Marianna (in that book of English 
poetry her father had given her on her last birthday), she felt almost 
inclined to exclaim, “ I am a-weary, weary; I would that I were dead!” 

The dead are buried quickly in France, and M. Martin’s funeral took 
place that day at twelve. Although he had left no relatives, it did not 
lack attendants: all the professors of the college went to it, the organist 
of the cathedral, and other friends. When the coffin was being closed, 
a little incident had occurred. Mariette put her head into the room 
where Lucie sat, her voice hushed as she spoke, in reverence for the dead. 

“That crucifix, mademoiselle? As our late good monsieur—rest 
him !—so regarded it, never permitting it to be moved out of his 
chamber, perhaps we had better lay it upon his breast. He might 
like it, mademoiselle.” 
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“‘Oh yes, anything you think well, Mariette,” was the answer, as 
Lucie lifted her aching head. ‘ Do all for the best.” 

And the lid was half nailed on, when Lucie Martin remembered her 
promise to her father. She hastened to Mariette in alarm. 

“TI quite forgot—my heart is so full that I am stupid—but papa 
enjoined me to keep that crucifix always. Bring it to me, Mariette. 

‘** But you are not a Roman Catholic, mademoiselle !” 

‘“What of that? <A promise isa promise. Papa never told me 
anything but for my good.” 

And Mariette went and brought her the crucifix. 

It was all over; the funeral, and the day’s excitement, and the outer 
signs of grief. Grief, like other emotions, cannot endure without a 
break : and it seemed that Lucie Martin had cried to the end of her 
tears. They sat together in the dusk of the evening, she and the old 
Mariette: Mariette was fifty years at least, and looked very old to the 
girl of nineteen. She was a faithful, trusty, tried servant: but was in- 
capable of filling the place of friend or companion. Henceforth, so 
far as Lucie Martin knew, she would have to work for every bit of 
bread before she eat it; her life at the best would probably be one of 
toil, poverty, and solitude. 

‘““No, mademoiselle,” interrupted Mariette stoutly, in answer to a 
word breathed by Lucie, ‘it will be my place to work, not yours. 
Monsieur your father is gone; you are left, so to say, to me: and I 
must work to keep you as he did.” 

If a sad smile passed for a moment over Lucie Martin's lips, it was 
one of affection, and may be pardoned her. Poor Mariette work to 
keep her as her father had! She bent her face upon her hands as she 
sat in the low chair, deliberating whether to confide to the old ser- 
vant the story disclosed to her by M. Martin: only because she feared 
it would sound so improbable did she hesitate. He had died without 
giving any clue to where the proofs of it might be found: like her own 
identification they were hidden in obscurity. Yes; it would be nght 
and best to tell her. And Lucie related the tale exactly as she had 
heard it from the dying man’s lips. She could not have taken a wiser 
course. 

Mariette’s first comment, after listening to the end, was to lift her 
hands in horror and amazement. She was a woman of practical com- 
mon sense, but of no imagination. The former is undoubtedly the 
best and most useful endowment for those who have to battle with the 
world: judgment that will enable a man to sift the wheat from the 
chaff; to distinguish between the real and the shadowy ; to read the 
difference in men’s faces—deceit in the rogue, uprightness in the 
man of honour. Of this good sense and judgment Mariette had a large 
share. T.ucie on the contrary was imaginative, rather than practical : 
and imagination is by far the rarer and more delightful gift. Those 
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who possess it in its highest form would not exchange it for any other 
prize the world can offer. It lies hidden often under the quietest 
surface, unseen, undreamed of by ordinary observers. Not that they 
whom it sways have neither energy nor will: but the every-day affairs 
of the world carry no charm for them; the greater portion of the people 
they meet with in Life’s Pilgrimage are so matter-of-fact, so tame, so 
thoroughly wanting in originality and romance: and they remain alone 
with that hidden life, so essentially their own, living in the world it 
creates. I think that all great master geniuses, whether of poetry or 
music, must have possessed this. There have been but few: talent is 
so often mistaken for genius now. 

‘That is an extraordinary confession, mademoiselle,” began Mariette, 
breaking a long silence, during which she had had time to calm down 
to sober reflection. And Lucie could not contradict the assertion. 

“To begin with, I have been so accustomed to look on M. Martin 
as your father, that I cannot realize it, any more than if vou suddenly 
told me the sun had never shone. And few can depend on what's said 
by dying men. Their minds wander.” 

“His did not, Mariette.” 

“‘That’s true. And the story is so marvellous I think there must 
be something in it. Another idea that strikes me is this, mademoiselle, 
there was not the smallest atom of likeness between you. And he never 
did seem to love with the fondness of a father. He was uneasy in his 
mind, too, after he got very ill, just as though there was a weight upon 
it: that precious Babette noticed it as well as me. Yes, I think there 
may be something in the tale. Of noble birth! Dame! I always said 
you looked like it.” 

‘“‘ We can but search for the proof, Mariette: the paper or document 
papa wrote and left. He said it was deposited in the house in a safe 
place.” 

“‘T don’t know where, unless it’s in his desk, ” quoth Mariette, quaintly. 
<‘ Never a week but I’m in every hole and comer the roof holds, with 
my broom and duster.” 

‘¢T’ll look in the desk to-morrow. No no, Mariette, not to-night. I 
dare say I shall find the papers there.” 

‘¢ And what then, Mademoiselle ? ” 

What then? Lucie Martin had not anticipated so far. She sat 
doing it now, and the old servant looked at her. 

“Mariette, I don’t know what,” she said at length, with strange gravity. 
“* How could I go to these English people, rich and high and noble, and 
say, ‘I am your daughter, who was stolen from you so many years ago : 
I come to ask you to let me take up my rights as such?’ I might be 
treated as an impostor. And indeed some impostors may have done 
this same thing already, and be established in my place.” 

“You are wrong, Mademoiselle Lucie. People easily detect the 
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difference between truth and falsehood. Besides, you'll go with the 
proofs of your identity and birth in your hand. Only to think of it!” 

‘*You must always remain with me, you know, Mariette ; even if they 
do adopt me for their daughter.” 

‘‘T’ll remain with you while you are alone, and as long after it as I’m 
let,” was Mariette’s short and decisive answer. 

The search began in the morning. Lucie opened her father’s desk 
(as she could but call him still) and looked over the papers it contained. 
Nothing of the sort was there. Receipts, memoranda relating to his 
college duties, extracts from learned works in many languages ; but 
nothing whatever relating to Lucie or to his private affuirs. Mariette 
took up the search next. Not a hole orcorner of their small apartment 
but she thoroughly visited ; not a drawer or cupboard that was not tumed 
inside out, and its contents examined. But the deed was not dis- 
covered. If ever really written, it had been so well concealed that its 
existence was useless to them. 

A whole week went on. They did nothing but search. Many 2 
fruitless hunt did Mariette have after the document; many a night did 
she lie awake, wearying her brain to find out in what possible placeit might 
be hidden. All lost labour. She did not find it, and was in despair. 

“So that, after all, I shall be compelled to remain as I am,” said 
Lucie one day, as Mariette was groaning over the misfortune. ‘ Perhaps 
it is best so, though I don’t know what will become of us. The future is 
an overwhelming thought to me, and now I seldom think of anything else.” 

‘What J/ think is, that your poor papa must have been dreaming when 
he said this,” returned Mariette. 

“* At least, all that remains to us now is to act as though he had been. 
I must try and get work now.” 

** 7 must, if you please, mademoiselle. I will make lace.” 

** Make lace!” 

“Yes. In my younger days I was remarkable for my lace-making, 
and even now, as you know, mademoiselle, I occasionally take up my 
pillow. I might teach you the art. It would be a sort of pastime for 
you, and I think by our joint efforts we might manage to live upon 
the profits. Will you learn it, mademoiselle ?” 

‘“‘T would learn anything that would enable me to support myself,” 
replied Lucie. ‘The thought of debt is terrible to me. I could not 
live under the weight of so great a burden.” 

“You know, mademoiselle, I should not let you dispose of the lace, 
when made; that would be my affair. They would impose upon you 
in the shops. You are not fitted for such work.” 

Lucie smiled. ‘Do you think I would object to it, Mariette? All 
necessary labour is honourable. I must not be over-fastidious now that 
I have to earn my bread. It would be far more degrading to remain 
idle and useless.” 
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Mariette shrugged her shoulders, as much as to say she pitied the 
poor child’s ignorance. “If you don’t agree to what I say, I shall not 
teach you,” she obstinately replied. ‘7 know what those shops are.” 

‘‘Then, Mariette, have it so. We will both make the lace; you 
shall sell it, and I will be housekeeper. Then—when I get rich—when 
my ship comes home—you shall live with me, not as a servant but as 
my companion.” 

Mariette smiled a grim smile of gratitude. Nothing could ever 
make her forget the social distance between herself and her mistress, 
although they might have to live now nearly on an equality. “And - 
meanwhile, Mademoiselle Lucie, I'll give an eye after that paper from 
time to time. It may be found yet; but we can’t starve till then.” 

Lucie grew clever at the lace-making, and before long turned out 
better work than her instructress. It was marvellous to watch the 
rapidity with which her beautifully shaped fingers moved the bobbins 
and shifted the pins. Necessity is a hard master, but often a kind one 
in the end. The profit upon the lace enabled them to exist, but it was 
a very bare existence. Independently of this, Lucie gained a little 
by singing at the cathedral. She was glad to accept payment now. 
When told during her father’s lifetime that she might make a profit by 
her magnificent voice, he had coldly answered, No ; never by so much as 
asou. At first he had refused to let her sing at the cathedral ; she was 
Protestant, he said ; but Lucie and the organist overruled the objection. 

Times were changed. The organist, a true lover of his profession, 
and of Lucie’s voice, would have paid her out of his own pocket 
rather than lose her; later, Lucie grew to think he had paid her. But 
for being paid Lucie must have quitted the daily singing, and deprived 
herself of her only remaining pleasure. How swiftly she brushed 
through the streets, to and fro, not to lose time, she alone knew. But 
for the never-found document, they would have removed from the apart- 
ments and lived close to the cathedral. They could not do that as long 
as there existed the faintest hope of finding it. 

Time went on, and seemed hard enough. Lucie had no friends, few 
acquaintances—M. Martin had lived too retired a life to make any. 
But they had lived well. He was not of a very provident turn, or 
Lucie had not been left so badly off. His annuity died with him ; his 
quarter’s salary from the college had always been forestalled. Evena 
few small debts were left. But Mariette and her young mistress bore 
resolutely on, working and hoping: and things began to look a little less 
gloomy. 

It was just at this time, when the life seemed not quite so hard—for 
habit reconciles us to discomfort—that the tide turned against them once 
more. Mariette lost her health. She was attacked with that most 
wearying and weakening of all maladies—low fever; and became so ill 
that she had to give up work. They had need of patience. The poor 
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sick woman would sit brooding over the fire for hours in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness. At times she roused herself—mentally, not phy- 
sically—and would then weep and lament over her helplessness. She 
might have gone to the hospital, sooner than remain a burden to her 
young mistress, but Lucie would not hear of it; and besides, how could 
the young girl be left alone? Sick though Mariette was, she was a 
protection. Lucie did her best to keep things straight, so that Mariette 
might not suspect how much her help was needed. But it was of no 
use. Although, in the sense of the old song, there was no love to fly 
out at the window, poverty was waiting to enter in at the door. Lucie 
worked hard to struggle on. She deprived herself of the necessaries 
of life until she became white and thin. She often went supperless to 
bed, and would wake in the night, cold and sick with hunger. But she 
never uttered a complaint; and would have gone down to her grave 
sooner than permit Mariette to find out how much she was enduring. 

At length she broached the subject of quitting their apartments and 
taking two rooms near the cathedral. It was one of Mariette’s cold 
intervals, and she shivered from head to foot as she sat, dressed, and 
wrapped in a blanket. 

‘‘ No, mademoiselle ; we must not leave,” said the woman, her teeth 
chattering. ‘‘ Doing nothing, I’ve had time to think matters over, and 
there’s one conclusive argument to my mind, that the tale was true. 
We shall find it yet.” 

‘“‘ What is the argument ?” 

‘That M. Martin brought you up a—a Protestant.” 

‘¢ Say a heretic at once, Mariette ; I don’t mind.” 

‘Well, then, I will, mademoiselle. No father would make a heretic 
of his own daughter.” 

‘“‘For the matter of that, Mariette, I think papa was as much a Pro- 
testant himself as he was a Roman Catholic.” 

Mariette groaned. Not at the suggestion, for she did not believe it : 
Monsieur had gone to the Evangelique Church on a Sunday to take 
care of his daughter, but that was nothing ; men in France, as Mariette 
knew, were given to remain away from worship altogether. The groan 
was for a reminiscence that had often cast a shadow across her soul, 
though she considerately kept it to herself. Monsieur Martin, an osten- 
sible Catholic, at any rate, had died without the help of priest, unshriven. 

‘Don’t talk about moving from the rooms, Mademoiselle Lucie. 
I'll manage the back rent when I get better. We must look for the 
paper till we find it. Last night I dreamt I was pulling up the boards 
in the linen-closet.” 

And Lucie Martin struggled on again. 

One day, whilst hurrying to the cathedral, she was saying to herself 
that this state of things could not last much longer: either they must 
improve, or she would have to give up the struggle. Her frame was 
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not made for much endurance, and it was wearing her out. True, 
Mariette was beginning to mend, but it might only be a short respite ; 
besides, she was still so weak, that for a long while to come she would 
be unable to do anything. . 

She happened to be rather early this evening, and as she entered the 
cathedral, she caught sight of her old master, the organist, talking to a 
stranger at the foot of the small staircase. He immediately directed 
attention to her, and she felt that the stranger scrutinized her closely. 
The chapel-master recognized her as she passed, and she returned his 
salutation with a modest grace, as charming as it was peculiar to her. 
Proceeding quietly on her way, she was soon followed by the master, 
who took his seat at the organ. 

She sang well that afternoon : as she always did. But the adjective 
appears misplaced ; for her voice was of a quality heard but once or 
twice in a century. She had received the benefit of good instruction, 
the chapel-master excelled in his art, and had taken more than ordinary 
pains with her. She, on her side, had made the most of her oppor- 
tunity ; and rarely had pupil done so much credit to an instructor. 

The service was over. As Lucie was preparing to leave her place, 
the master stopped her, and said that he wished her to remain there a 
few moments. She wondered much for what purpose she was detained. 
In a little while she heard some one ascending the stairs, and the 
stranger she had observed that afternoon made his appearance. His 
face was lighted up with enthusiasm. 

‘* Excellent! most wonderful!” he exclaimed. ‘ My good Hermann, 
I had no idea that your town possessed so great a treasure. Why have 
you never told me of this? My dear young lady,” he continued, ad- 
vancing to Lucie, “I must congratulate you upon possessing one of the 
most remarkable voices I have ever heard. With a little care you may 
become almost the first singer in the world. It will not do for you to 
remain here ; you must go to Italy and study. Even now you might 
‘come out as a prima-donna; yes, now, I say it. My friend, I perceive, 
has not neglected you, or failed to bring his great powers to bear upon 
so pleasant a task. Hermann, I can say no more now; I have an en- 
gagement, and must away; but I rely upon you to make known my 
wishes to mademoiselle. I will call on you to-night.” 

With that, and a low bow, he took his departure. Lucie was amazed, 
and knew not what to make of it. It was the first time she had 
listened to such praise, and the fact of its coming from a perfect 
Stranger increased her astonishment. She raised her eyes to the 
master’s face : it was flushed with pleasure, and yet over all there was a 
look of sadness. He hastily closed the organ and beckoned her to 
follow him. When in the street, he took her upon his arm and hurried 
through the crowded thoroughfare without making a remark. She fol- 
lowed passively. He reached his home and ushered her into the sitting- 
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room, where his sister awaited him at the tea-table ; or supper, as 1t was 
there called. 

“T have brought you a guest,” he exclaimed, when fairly in. ‘A 
stranger, Pauline.” 

“ Ah, Lucie, Iam glad to see you,” said the lady, nsing from her 
seat. ‘* You are indeed almost a stranger. Why do you not come to 
see us now as formerly ?” 

“Tam poor, Mademoiselle Pauline,” replied Lucie. “I have to 
work. The poor have no time for visiting.” 

‘*T know it, my dear. You have to endure struggles which you are 
not fitted to bear. I can already see a great change in you. But you 
are young, and will soon recover your bloom when the tide flows in 
again. Nothing but my brother’s cruel veto, which I cannot under- 
stand, has prevented me from doing my best to render those struggles 
less painful to you. He had a reason, he said, but what the reason Is 
I have never been able to discover.” 

‘“‘The soul of the reason was the welfare of Lucie,” replied the 
chapel-master. ‘The reason itself you shall now learn. It has not 
been in my power to disclose it until to-night: no one knows how 1m- 
patiently I have longed for this moment.” 

Mademoiselle Pauline placed a chair at the table, and motioned to 
Lucie to seat herself. 

“Take off your bonnet and mantle, child,” said the organist. ‘“ You 
are going to stay with us an hour or two. Impossible, you say? 
Mariette ill at home? But what if I have sent our bonne, Hortense, 
to stay with her for the evening? Beeasy, my child. Itis all as I 
say.” 

‘““How kind you are!” exclaimed Tucie, with tears of gratitude. 
“Why have you taken so much trouble on my account ?” 

“* Ah, that's the secret,” said the good master. ‘‘ The fact is, young lady, 
we have a disclosure to make to you: a scheme I have had in my head ever 
since Monsieur your father died, and I heard you were going to make 
lace for a living. But I shall say nothing until you have finished eating. 
Unless you make a good meal you won’t hearitat all. By which means 
you will distress two people : yourself, whom I may call the heroine of 
my story; and Pauline, who is dying with curiosity to know what it all 
means.” 

This would have applied equally to Lucie, who was puzzling her 
brain for some clue to the enigma. She began to wonder whether the 
master had become dissatisfied with her singing, and was about to dismiss 
her in a delicate manner. He was noted for doing things in a kindly 
way, and for possessing a due regard to the feelings of others. Getting 
an old man, he had learned to be considerate: he had acquired tact 
with time and experience. In early life, if a careless or unkind remark, 
issuing from his lips, had flushed the countenance of one to whom it was 
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addressed, or caused the eyelid to droop, or the mouth to wear that peculiar 
and unmistakable look of pain, he had bitterly repented it, feeling 
more sorrow himself than he had inflicted by his transgression. Youth 
is careless. It cannot bring to itself the thought and patience acquired 
by years: although it is certain that people are very differently consti- 
tuted. Some at twenty bring more reflection to bear upon their actions 
than others do at forty or will at sixty. But they are the exception. 
These are always grave, those evergay. The most happy temperament, 
perhaps, is that which can be both merry and serious, each at its proper 
season, capable of concealing under a quiet surface the deepest feeling 
and affection. Such natures are usually very undemonstrative ; hard to 
be understood, seldom appreciated—making but few friends, because 
Friendship to them is a thing so sacred that scarcely one they meet 
with has the power of calling it out. They rarely enter into the presence 
of a kindred spirit. They mix with the world; they laugh, they talk, 
they shake hands, they part. But there is no longing to meet again : if 
they part for ever, what matter? 

‘ Now for my story, Lucie,” began the organist, when the tea-supper 
was over. “ And now for my reason, Pauline. You willat length learn 
why I have been unable to let you into the secret, or rather, why I did 
not choose to do so. You must know, Lucie, that when your father 
died and left you unprotected and unprovided for, it caused me pain and 
anxiety, for I have learned to care for you as I should care for a child 
of my own. My most earnest wish was to raise you into a position of 
permanent prosperity, and I set my wits to work to endeavour to accom- 
plish my object. I knew you possessed one great gift, your voice ; 
a gift that, if made the most of, must lead to success, possibly to fortune. 
The difficulty was, how to place you in the position necessary to the 
development of your talent. If you stayed in this town, justice would 
never be done to you; you would remain unknown and unappreciated. 
A friend of mine, living in Italy, had the power to help me out of my 
dilemma if he possessed the will. I wrote to him. He is the manager 
of the theatre at Naples ; is himself a thorough judge of singing and a 
master of his art. I received no answer, and wrote again. Still no 
answer came, and I began to fear either that my letters had miscarried, 
or that he would not condescend to reply to them. Judge of my amaze- 
ment at seeing him walk into this room this morning. He said he had 
come in person to answer my letters ; it was the best way of settling a 
matter that would otherwise have become a difficulty. He might not 
have done so but that business of his own brought him to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the French frontiers. He heard you this 
evening, and you saw how delighted he was : how very far you surpassed 
his expectations. His proposal is this: that you should accompany him 
to Italy and come out there on the stage, as soon as a little practice shall 
have rendered you more familiar with operatic music.” 
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The organist here paused and looked towards Lucie. For some 
moments she remained perfectly silent. 

“You have quite overwhelmed me,” she at length said, drawing a deep 
breath. “ Firstly by your great kindness and forethought, and secondly 
by this remarkable proposition. I do not know what to think or say. 
I fear for myself. I fear I should be unable.to please your friend when 
the time came for him to criticize me closely; to have a personal and 
interested motive in my success.” 

“ Depend upon it, child, his most severe judgment has already been 
passed upon you. He heard you and was prepared to find every 
possible fault with your voice. It is in his nature to do it; it is neces- 
sary to his profession. For, remember: he has not only to please him 
self, he has to study a capricious world ; or he would be ruined.” 

‘But there are other considerations, Monsieur Hermann, which 
appear, to me, to render this proposal impossible. I am very poor, | 
and to accomplish all this I should require means. These means I 
alo not possess, and I cannot procure them. Then again I should not 
like to leave this town, which for so many years has been my home: 
nothing but absolute necessity would induce me to do it.” 

“That is just what I thought. There lies the secret of my having 
forbidden Pauline to overwhelm you with proofs of her esteem and 
love. I knew that if you could only manage to get on here, you would 
be unwilling to leave. And for that I should be sorry. I shall grieve 
to lose you, both as friend and pupil; the light will cease to shine in 
the organ-loft when you no longer visit it; and yet I cannot but be 
awake to your interest. I must urge you on to a sacrifice painful to 
us both, though I am not sufficiently vain to suppose that the pain will 
arise from similar causes.” 

‘“‘T can assure you, Monsieur Hermann, that when I leave this town 
one of my chief sorrows will be to bid farewell to the cathedral, and to 
you and Mademoiselle Pauline, who are in a manner a part of it. Should 
this ever come to pass, I may indeed say that I lose sight of the only 
friends I possess in the world.” 

“ But you and Pauline could correspond, you know,” said the master. 
‘“As to the question of means, I fully explained your circumstances 
to Weber. If he wishes to take you to Italy, he is of course prepared 
to undertake the expense. You need not object; he can afford it. 
You will soon far more than repay him any present outlay.” 

“And would you really counsel me to accept any offer he may 
make?” asked Lucie. ‘ Would it not be flying in the face of an un- 
certain future ?” 

“Your remark proves your ignorance,” replied the master, shaking 
his head, “and also how essential it is that you should leave this place, 
where you will never be enlightened as to the value of your gift. There 
is not in the world a profession more lucrative than that of a successful 
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cantatrice. It inevitably leads to fortune, unless interrupted by death 
or marriage.” : 

‘““T could not, of course, answer for the former contingency ; I think 
I might for the latter,” returned Lucie, smiling. ‘‘ Were I to go to 
Italy I should make up my mind to become wedded to my profession, 
and to that only. But I have heard that the life of an actress is attended 
with dangers and temptations; one upon which the world looks with 
condemnation. I could not be thought of with contempt—it would 
kill me.” 

“It does not look with contempt upon those who take the standing 
that will be yours, child. On the contrary, you would be courted and 
respected ; your society would be sought after; and you might, if you 
preferred it, live a perfectly retired life. The latter would be my choice. 
I grant that there are dangers attending a public career, but I have con- 
fidence in you. Moreover, I should stipulate that Weber paid you 
every care and attention, precisely as if you were his own child. Trust 
me, you could not do better than accept his offer.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Weber himself. Hewas a 
noble-looking man, younger in appearance than in age, which was ap- 
proaching towards fifty years. In spite of there being ten years’ 
difference between them, he and the organist, both German bom, had 
been close friends since their youth. In early life the chapel-master 
had been of great service to Weber, and the latter had never forgotten 
it. It had been whispered that Mademoiselle Pauline had remained 
single for his sake. She was ten years younger than her brother, and 
this brought her and M. Weber of an age. 

Weber glanced round the room, and was evidently reassured when 
his eye fell upon Lucie. He returned the welcome of his friends, and 
then advanced towards her with deference. 

“‘T need scarcely say that you were the subject of the conversation 
your entrance has interrupted, Gotlieb,” said the master ; ‘‘ I have been 
laying before Mademoiselle Martin a quick plan of action, according to 
your instructions. Now that you are here you can yourself enter into 
particulars ; but permit me to say that, as there are two ladies in the 
room, you must make them as little tedious as possible.” 

Gotlieb Weber bowed, with the acquired politeness of his land. 

‘‘T have heard that the highest evidence of genius is to say much in 
a few words,” he laughed. ‘As I do not possess genius, you must 
forgive me if I do not manifest its attributes. Should I weary you, I 
hope my repentance will be sufficient to blot it from your memory. 
But mine will not be a long story; the sequel, whether long or short, 
will remain with Mademoiselle Martin. My frend has no doubt 
informed you,” he continued, addressing Lucie, ‘of the letters he 
wrote to me respecting you. He eulogized your talent in terms so 
eloquent that they induced me to come hither and judge for myself; I 
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need not tell you that you have far surpassed my expectations, even 
though Hermann had led me to anticipate great things. I feel per- 
suaded that were you to appear upon the stage your fortune would be 
made: with your voice you could take rank only as a prima-donna. 
As you probably know, I have the opportunity of bringing you out 
under circumstances that would be of great advantage to you. I am 
certain that your success would be remarkable: that we should both 
reap a great pecuniary harvest. At all risks, I am willing to take you 
to Italy, and introduce you at my own expense. From the moment 
you leave this town your purse shall not be called upon for a single sou, 
until the time shall have come when you may choose for yourself in all 
things.” 

Your offer is generous, monsieur,” replied Lucie, “‘ but the proposal 
is a Serious one and requires much consideration. Although a good 
singer, how do I know that I shall make a good actress ?” 

‘“*T have no doubt upon that point. You possess innate grace and 
intelligence : a good actress requires but little more, unless it be self- 
confidence. This last may be acquired.” 

‘But there is another thing you may have overlooked, M. Weber. 
I haveMariette, my old attendant; I could not possibly part with her; 
you would probably object to two where you expected to find but one. 
I would sooner remain here poor my whole life than part with my 

aithful servant.” ‘ 

“You are mistaken, mademoiselle ; I trust I shall be able to over- 
come all your doubts and scruples as easily as this one. It would be 
quite impossible for you to live without an attendant; if you already 
possess one attached to you, one in whom you can place confidence, it 
will of course be more pleasant for you. I, for one, should be very 
glad.” 

‘‘ But what could I do when I reached Naples ? Where could I live ?” 

“For the present I should arrange for you to live with my mother, 
Madame Weber. When once you have achieved fame I should of 
course no longer have power to control your actions.” 

“You speak, Monsieur Weber, as though my success were certain. 
Why are you so sanguine? Iam not.” 

“You are not sanguine, mademoiselle, because you possess in your- 
self an idea of perfection so exalted that you can recognize nothing 
inferior to it: and cannot realize your own innate power. It is this, 
partly, which makes me so hopeful of your future success.” 

For some minutes Lucie remained silent, apparently in deep thought. 
At last she spoke. 

“You doubtless know, sir, how very poorI am. The poor must not 
be fastidious. This appears to me to be an offer I should do-wrong 
to reject, although my heart may not go with my consent. I have no 
relatives to bind me to this place, no great domestic concerns to wind 
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up. It will therefore take but httle consideration for me to make up 
my mind. I think I may say that I will abide by the advice given me 
by my good friends here.” 

She motioned towards the organist and his sister. They had both 
listened with attention and interest, though not actuated by quite the 
same sentiments. The chapel-master already saw distinctly a future for 
his pupil when the world would ring with her praises. Such a talent as 
hers could not fail to achieve the highest success. A portion of this 
fame and glory would be reflected upon him, as having been the first to 
recognize and cultivate her genius ; as having been chiefly instrumental 
in bringing her before the world. As we have seen, he had no hesita- 
tion in advising her to accept an opportunity that might never occur 
again. 

Mademoiselle Pauline, less enthusiastic but more practical, was 
not so warm and positive in her counsel. Se thought most of the 
dangers ¢hat would inevitably beset Lucie when launched upon the 
career of an opera singer. She had heard so many sad stories in con- 
nection with the stage ; she felt that it would be far better for Lucie to 
lose her life than stand the chance of becoming less pure and guileless 
than she now was. At the same time she could not but see that the 
present offer—looking on the bnght side of things—bore many advan- 
tages. Lucie would be comparatively set free from dangers; she would 
be under the protection of a lady in whom the greatest confidence was 
to be placed. She might rise to fame and fortune; whilst, if she re- 
mained on where she now was, she would probably have to struggle 
with poverty and hardship until the end of the chapter. Examining 
the subject well in all its lights, she at length inclined to the cause of 
her friend, M. Weber; and joined in advising Lucie to accept the 
offer. 

It required little more. Before another half hour was over Lucie 
had promised to accompany M. Weber to Italy, as soon as she could 
wind up the little affairs connected with home. This of course would 
not take long to accomplish. 

Mariette was the chief difficulty. When Lucie told her that night of 
the change that was about to take place in her life, the faithful woman’s 
first impulse was to barricade the door and refuse to surrender until 
her mistress had promised to re-consider the matter. If they left their 
present abode, all hope of finding the missing document would be at 
an end. Lucie would never then take her proper station in life, and 
might be so unfortunate as to make a low marnage. “ An actress! a 
stage singer !” repeated Manette, throwing up her head in defiance. 
But in the morning, when the first shock of amazement was past, and 
she had had time to become familiar with the new link of ideas opened 
by the proposed change ; when she thoroughly realized that, instead of 
being left behind, she was to accompany her young mistress to the land 
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of whose balmy air and azure skies she had so often heard, and could 
take as much care of her there as she did here, then Mariette changed 
her mind, and became impatient for the realization of the project. 
The very ardour with which she welcomed the anticipated change 
seemed to give her new strength, and she rapidly grew better. 

“Do you think you will soon be well enough to travel, Mariette ?” 
was one of Lucie’s first questions when the reaction had set in. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle ; the socner the better. Not but what I shall 
be grieved to say good bye to the old town.” 

They set about their preparations. Personal trifles, the accumulation 
of many years, were packed ina box to be left with Mademoiselle 
Pauline. The furniture was not theirs. A few household requisites, 
that Mariette called odds and ends, were sold : nothing was to go with 
them but their wardrobes. All else was abandoned. 

Except the crucifix—Lucie would not part with that. It was the 
only keepsake her father had expressly left her. ‘It can go in my 
trunk, Mariette, between the dresses,” she said, when they were 
packing. 

“‘T hope, mademoiselle, you are to be treated as a lady amongst 
these strangers? Now that we are starting I don’t half like it. How 
do you know who you are going to associate with? whether they will 
be kind and respectful towards you ?” 

“ As for that, Mariette, I do not leave here to step into the rank of a 
duchess ; therefore, I must not expect the same homage and ceremony. 
But I can fully rely upon my old friends. Mademoiselle Pauline'’s 
word is equal to fact.” 

‘‘Then I suppose all we can do is to goonand hope. I always 
knew that sooner or later you would cease to be poor and unknown.” 

‘Do not boast, Manette. A hundred things may happen in the 
interval to prevent my becoming famous. When the time for action 
arrives, my powers may be found unequal to the test. What then would 
become of your dreams—and mine ?” 

The last two words were uttered more softly than those which pre 
ceded them, as though Lucie had spoken more to herself than her 
attendant. In spite of herself, and scarcely conscious of the fact, she 
was indulging in dreams of the future—of a time when she should be 
sought after and recognized, the chief star amongst her profession ; 
when she should be appreciated as she knew she merited. Did ever 
any one possessed of genius fail to indulge in thoughts of a future and 
greater hour, though it may be a far distant one? Who can blame 
Lucie for allowing her brain to revel in visions of a time when she 
should startle the world into admiration, and crowds should bow down 
to her? It was as if she saw into the future. 

But dreams of the future would not help Lucie to get through the 
work of the present. She could not indulge in them had she been so 
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inclined, with M. Weber waiting for her. | Mademoiselle Pauline 
proved a friend in more than the matter of the box: she advanced 
money for the rent, and for other things necessary to be paid. 

And so it was. Lucie Martin, under the protection of M. Weber 
and Mariette, bade adieu to her friends, to the old cathedral town, and 
commenced her journey to Italy. She was entering on her future with 
all the sanguine hope of youth; for although it was still uncertain, that 
very uncertainty lent it its greatest charm. 

And poor Mariette had spent the whole ‘of the night previous to 
Geparture on her hands and knees, pushing her finger-tips into all the 
crevices of all the cupboards, in one last hopeless search after the 
missing document of proof. 


(To be continued.) 
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JUDGE NOT. 


Do not rashly judge thy brother 
If he stumble in the way ; 

Life’s beset with sore temptation, 
He has fallen—and we may. 


Let us rather kindly help him 
To regain the pathway lost ; 

Gentle words are never wasted, 
Freely give—they little cost. 


Take good heed unto thy footsteps ; 
Round thy walk lurks many a snare— 

If like him thou should’st be tempted, 
Oh, my brother, watch, beware ! 


For we grope our way so blindly 
Through the darksome shades of life ; 
And the best will err so often 
’Mid its tumult, toil and strife— 


That I think it ill becomes us 
Thus to judge our brother’s case ; 
Let us wait until we’ve triumphed, 
Standing in the self-same place. 
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OUR LOG-BOOK. 


E presume we are not called on to plead any justification for 
setting out this time with a poem instead of a novel—when 
that poem is from the pen of George Eliot. And yet, were it needful, 
we might urge one or two points in favour of our proceeding. First, 
there is a nearer affinity between the “The Spanish Gypsy,” and the 
best of George Eliot’s novels, than might be supposed; and, secondly, 
we have here a by no means bad commentary on much that is vague 
and reserved in what we have already received from her. Notwith- 
standing the poetic form, George Eliot has, in ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,” 
more clearly communicated her quasi-secret and personal view of life 
than anywhere else; and she has done this by carrying her theory 
a step further back, and more directly basing it upon physiological 
principles. To make more clear the grounds of our criticism, it will, 
perhaps, be well to point out, in one word, what seems to us—notwith- 
standing the occasional sweetness and fluency of the verse, the power- 
ful grasp, the compass and fullness of the intellectual instrument 
wielded in this poem—to be the great drawback of the work, con- 
sidered as art. It may possibly have been pointed out before, but we 
can honestly say we do not remember to have seen it stated, at all 
events, with the same bearing as we propose giving it. The special 
mark or note of the poem, then, is in our view, its modernness. It is 
essentially a nineteenth century work. The men and women are nine- 
teenth century men and women, full of the ideas, the sentiments, the 
aspirations of to-day, hampered by the self-consciousness, the distracting 
ebbs and flows of modern thought. Only in outward dress are they 
Gypsies, Jews, and Spaniards of the period professedly described. 
The following, for instance, which is put into the mouth of Sephardo, 
the Jew, is one out of many cases in which we see a semi-conscious 
reflection of movements of thought peculiarly characteristic of the pre- 
sent ; and this sample is conclusive, because it will directly suggest to 
every well-read person another poem which is tremblingly alive with 
scientific idea and impulse, true enough to this century but utterly 

alien to the time of which George Eliot writes. Sephardo says :— 

‘* Science smiles 
And sways our lips in spite of us, my lord, 


When thought weds fact—when maiden prophecy, 
Waiting, believing, sees the bridal torch.” 


Now, it is quite true, that no artist can so thoroughly pass out of his 
own time as to escape reflecting through its atmosphere the past period 
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with which he may choose to deal. But it is, on the whole, easy to 
discover whether or not the colouring is conscious or unconscious— 
whether it is the inevitable result of a general overruling spirit, or the 
outcome of mere personal bias or predetermined opinion. Take a 
single illustration from that great prose work of George Eliot’s, which, 
as dealing with a remote period of Italian history, continually forces 
itself into contrast with this poem. We shall not speak of the contra- 
diction that lies between the mastering qualities of Tito—the represen- 
tative adventurer of those days, according to George Eliot—and the 
strong resolve, the fiery passion, and swift activity which history tells us 
did really characterize that class ; nor shall we refer to Romola’s medita- 
tive stillness and reserve, and her high but easily disturbed sense of duty 
as opposed to the frivolity, heedlessness, and fantastic faith of the Italian 
woman of the fifteenth century—we shall not refer to these, nor draw the 
inference they might suggest; we shall take a far less important 
character, yet one on whom George Eliot has bestowed her greatest 
skill and her finest touch—Savonarola. George Eliot, then, is quite 
consistent when with grand artistic reserve she paints Savonarola’s all- 
consuming faith as leading him even to say in effect to Romola that 
means are not to be too nicely examined in view of great spiritual 
ends ; but when she proceeds, like a critical spider, to spin out of this 
and some otherthings a thin semi-visible gossamer thread in orderto bring 
forward M. Comte’s overruling idea, that there are no objective realities 
corresponding to the inner impulses of the religious life, then she 
betrays herself: she shows that she is consumed by the modern spirit; 
like a diamond, the merest touch destroys and scratches the murror 
she would hold up to the past, so that henceforth no face can be 
seen clearly in it. 

And so precisely is it here. Mr. Henry Holbeach has said with 
profound significance that a novel of opinion cannot but do injustice, 
and that all injustice is wrong ; how much more then must this be true 
of a dramatic poem? The critical self-conscious element is even more 
powerful in “The Spanish Gypsy” than in “ Romola”; and it is so 
pronounced that it keeps the dramatic movement trembling and 
vibrating to such an extent that we can almost see the attitudes into 
which the author is intellectually compelled, and the resultant hurried 
angular movements which, notwithstanding all her self-command, her 
purchase and her skill, she cannot wholly hide from us. Don Silva is 
even more untrue to the type than are Tito, Romola, or poor old 
Baldassare, whom it was necessary to run into a kind of tragic carica- 
ture ; and the reason of this is evident, when having read the poem 
we calmly look back upon it from the beginning. Don Silva is a 
puppet, set over against Fedalma to give effect to her character and 
destiny by contrast, and that for a purely intellectual purpose ; so that 
we are no more disappointed at the unexpected inconsistencies into 
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which he is‘hurried at the end than we are at the absurd revelation 
which Lawyer Jermyn makes at the end in “ Felix Holt.” 

But what, it may not unreasonably be asked, ¢s this overruling con- 
ception which so seems to link and lash George Eliot to the present, 
insinuating itself, like some subtle amalgam behind all her work, and 
oppressing her with a sense of incompleteness the more persecuting the 
more elaborate the finish which she succeeds in putting upon separate 
portions? Briefly, it may be said to be her idea of woman’s position 
in the universe. But before we speak particularly of that, it may be 
as well to note two things: (1) that precisely as a philosophic view of 
life has gained upon George Eliot and over-mastered the freshness and 
spontaneity of her creative impulses, she has more and more seemed to 
seek relief in an approach to conventionally poetic form; and (2), that in 
the very degree she has attained this, ease and freedom of movement have 
yielded to conscious constraint and hard mechanical adjustments of 
character, as of pieces on a board. Nowhere does her prose pass 
more nearly into rhythmic cadences than in some of the purely discur- 
sive portions of Romola; and even in “ Felix Holt” very many of the 
instances which the critics cited of imperfect construction appeared to 
us to arise from the effort she was making after a more perfectly 
balanced prose. We have the last result of these two influences in 
‘The Spanish Gypsy "—the least poetic or creative of her works—the 
one in which the intellectual ore seems least to melt and glow in the 
fire of a punfied emotion ; and yet it is the one which she has most mis- 
takenly written in verse. It is the culminating point of George Eliot’s 
second stage of development, traceable clearly from the date of “Silas 
Marner.” Our limits will not permit us to characterize and define ; but 
we cannot pass on without saying that we think we could give critical 
grounds for this deliverance. 

George Eliot’s overruling idea seems to be that woman is passive and 
helpless under the stirrings of passion—a creature in whom neither will 
nor sense of duty, nor even the instinct of Fate, can ever rise to such 
buoyant height as to relieve her for one sublime moment from help- 
less dependence on other wills, and that thus the line of passion cut 
across the stream of life is that harsh form of destiny from which all 
the awful involvements of life arise. Poor Romola has to helplessly 
totter back to her dull-bright Florentine home under the austere com- 
mand and blessing of Savonarola, and poor Fedalma is here drawn 
helplessly, as by mesmeric power, away from the sphere of personal de- 
sire to follow helplessly the dictates of a will supreme over hers. But 
the simple question here arises: if race-force is so strong as thus to 
compel the woman, why was it ever so weak within her as to be in- 
capable of preventing the offering up of her whole nature at the shrine 
of love to that which was fate-forbidden? The whole difficulty lies 
here—and another form of asking the question, as indeed it has been 
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well asked, is—“ Which past was it that bound Fedalma?” The fact of 
the gipsy nature having once been so overborne as to yield itself in that 
true marriage of spirit that admits no impediment, Fedalma belonged 
to that past which made her Don Silva’s, and was thus bound by it. 

‘‘The Spanish Gipsy ” is not a poem so much as a great intellectual 
puzzle, poetically constructed. Having once mastered the pieces, it 
can be taken down and put together again; but the vital significance, 
as of the mystery of growth, has gone out of it; and a pathetic sense 
of half-wasted power increases upon us the more we ponder, and 
wonder, and muse over it. 

But to turn from “The Spanish Gypsy” to such a work as that of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ ‘The Moonstone” cannot be said to be a relief. The 
one is a conservatory artificially heated, but the other, while artificially 
heated, has no flowers, but only wax figures set closely together, and 
terribly galvanized. These strut and stare about you, as in dreams, exer- 
cising a fascination over you from which you cannot escape. Such inge- 
nuity, such skill, and such strength of representation have we here; andyet 
not a single touch of truth, nora solitary line of reality. We question how 
far Mr. Collins is justified in calling his story ‘‘ A Romance,” but we 
cannot pause to justify this doubt, because it would lead us too deep into 
critical philosophy. A romance is not necessarily essentially unreal, 
and that is precisely what ‘“‘The Moonstone” is. To read it is supping 
on horrors, nothing more, nothing less. Mr. Collins has surely erred 
in making Mr. Betteredge such an admirer of ‘ Robinson Crusoe” ; he 
has but ill-imitated that master, although Mr. Collins himself only too 
distinctly appears throughout the butler’s narrative. If one could only 
get over the overwhelming improbabilities on which the whole tale rests 
—such as the circumstance that a gem of unsurpassed value, and the ob- 
ject of such desire, should have been left openly exposed in a young lady’s 
room—the tale would be most harrowing; but it is its sheer unreality which 
confers on it the dignity of art, and saves it from being a mere detective’s 
account of the tracing and tracking of a thief and poisoner. We noted a 
great many points in the work both for praise and animadversion: we sup- 
pose we may save ourselves the trouble—our voice not being likely to 
reach Mr. Collins in his supreme popular elevation just now ; only some 
one or other of his many friends might hint to him to give over that cock- 
neyism, into which we notice Mr. Mark Lemon also falls, of speaking of a 
person as having “laid down,” instead of “lain down.” Does Mr. 
Collins find his authority for this in “ Robinson Crusoe?” And the same 
friend might convey to Mr. Collins our sincere thanks that Ezra 
Jennings is not another Downward, nor Betteredge another Bashwood. 

‘« All for Greed” is a work of quite another order. It is plain, honest, 
thorough-going, and exhibits not only knack of story-telling, but con- 
siderable clearness in conceiving character and facility in representing 
it. Indeed, this suggests the most striking point about the work. At 
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no portion of it do we ever feel that the author was in the least unable 
to satisfactorily interpret or visualize what she had conceived in the 
imagination. In some writers the traces of effort remain to the 
last ; in others it is only hidden by art, slowly acquired ; while in a few, 
as here, effort is never discernible. Were the authoress young, we 
should not draw from this circumstance any the higher auguries as to 
her future ; but being a person of mature experience, it may simply 
arise from the fact that she has not too early forced her ideas of life to 
take form in illustrations of character. There is a good plot, which is 
most skilfully manipulated in its bearings on character, to show the 
evil that comes to individuals and to society from the restraints imposed, 
especially in France, in following the real promptings of affection. 
The authoress aims a blow at the system of mariages de convenance- 
what leads to them, what comes of them. She has treated with great 
lightness, gracefulness, and freedom, several difficult specimens of 
French men and women. Her two chief characters—Vévette and 
Félicie—are exquisitely touched and contrasted. The former is gentle- 
hearted, good, and brave, made for love and self-sacrifice—‘‘ such a 
woman as would be called Juliet in Italy, Gretchen in Germany, in 
England their name is legion.” Félicie, again, is small, delicately-formed, 
and beautiful, well-trained, proper in all her movements, and duly im- 
pressed with French notions as to the relations of the sexes. The 
most interesting situation is when Vévette, whose lover has been accused 
of being an accomplice in the murder of Martin Prevost, the money- 
lender, demands to be examined in the court, and swears that she had 
at the very time the murder was committed an appointment with him 
in her father’s garden-house. Raoul de Morville, to save his beloved’s 
reputation, denies her statement. But she repeats it, and dares him to 
contradict it. This is really a good, powerfully-told story. The minor 
characters are specially good. The portrait of Madame Jean, old 
Prevost’s housekeeper, is painted in with inimitable touches; and the 
Curé of D is an original study, surely, when, at the crisis, he tells 
poor Vévette, on her confessing to him, that her convent-training was 
all wrong, and was against the law of God and nature in forbidding her 
to love. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A NIGHT ALARM. 


T was the loveliest autumn I had ever remembered. Clear, soft, 
balmy ; the foliage glowing with its ruddy tints, the sky blue and 
beautiful. 

There would be a fire in the grate of the oak-parlour, and the window 
thrown open to the lawn and the scent of the sweet flowers. One 
afternoon I sat there, a bit of work in my hand, the sprays of jessamine 
nearly touching me, and the far-off pine-walk looking almost as bright 
as though no ghost had the reputation of haunting it. Mr. Chandos 
sat at the table writing. Out of doors or in, we were very much 
together, and my heart was at rest. I’m afraid I had taken to think 
that the heaven of hereafter could not be more blissful than this that 
I seemed to be living in now. 

His foot was weak again. Not to disable him from getting about; 
only to deter him from walking more than was absolutely necessary. It 
was all his own fault ; as Mr. Dickenson, the surgeon, told him; he had 
persisted in using the ankle too much before it was quite strong. 

Lady Chandos kept her rooms still; report said her bed; and the 
impression in the house was that she lay in danger. The discovery of 
the petty pilferer, or pilferers, appeared to be as far off as ever: but 
one or two strange things connected with the subject were about to 
occur. 

“Will you put these on the hall-table for me, Anne?” 

I turned to take the letters from him. When he did not let me save 
his foot in these little things, it made me cross, and I told him so. 
One of the letters was addressed to his sister. 
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“You have been writing to Madame de Mellissie, Mr. Chandos !” 

“Yes. We heard from her this morning. She expects to be here in 
a day ortwo. Stay! I think I will show my mother what I have said. 
You shall put only the other one on the table.” 

The news fell on my heart like a shaft of ice. Chandos had be- 
come all too dear. 

The other letter was to Mr. Haines; I remembered the name as 
that of an agent who had taken the house by the lodge-gates for Mr. 
Edwin Barley. It was sealed with the Chandos coat of arms in black 
wax. I had never seen Mr. Chandos tse red. Lizzy Dene was 
passing through the hall as I laid the letter down. I observed that 
she looked at me; seemed to look at what I was doing; and Mrs. 
Penn and Hill were speaking on the stairs, nearly beyond view; 
whether they saw me or not, I could not say. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Chandos, when I went in again. ‘“ What 
should I do without you to fetch and carry? I want that book now.” 

It lay on the side-table ; a dreadfully dry scientific work. He locked 
his desk and took the book from me. 

“You must put down your slavery to my stupid foot. When you 
get disabled, Anne, I’ll do as much for you.” 

“You know the fault is yours, Mr. Chandos. Had you only been a 
little patient when the foot was getting better, it would have been 
strong before now. As to the slavery - 

“Well? What as to the slavery? Are vou going to strike ?” 

I had been about to say that I “ad the slavery, but stopped in 
time. The colour of embarrassment was coming into my cheek, and 
I turned it off with a light laugh and light words. 

“T won't strike just yet. Not until Madame de Mellissie comes.” 

‘Then suppose you lend me your shoulder ?” 

He could have walked quite well without it, as he knew and I knew; 
I dare say if put to it he might have walked to the railway station. 
But ah! the bliss of feeling his hand on me! if it were only half as 
great to him he had kept his ankle sick for ever ! 

I took up my work again ; a pretty bag I was embroidering in gray 
and black silk for Lady Chandos. He sat on the other side the 
window, reading his book and talking to me between whiles. All 
things seemed full of rest and peace and love; a very paradise. 

Soon—I dare say it was an hour, but time passed so swiftly—we 
heard footsteps come along the broad walk to the portico. I looked 
out to see whose they were. . 

“Tt is Mr. Dexter,” I said to Mr. Chandos. 

“Dexter! The very man I wanted to see. Now you need not go 
away,” he added, as I began to gather up my work, “ we are not about 
to talk treason. Don’t you know, Anne, that I like to have you with 
me while I may.” 
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He must have been thinking of the approaching separation that the 
advent of Emily would bring about. But I had to get some more silk, 
and went to fetch it, staying in my room some minutes. When I got 
back they were both seated at the table, some papers before them, I 
turned to the window and went on with my work. 

The conversation appeared to be of little moment ; of none to me; it 
was of leases, rents, repairs, and other matters connected with the estate. 
Presently Mr. Dexter mentioned that he had received a letterfrom Haines, 

“Have your” said Mr. Chandos. ‘I wrote to him this afternoon. 
What does he say ?” 

Mr. Dexter took a letter from his pocket-book, and put it into his 
master’s hand, who ran his eyes over it. 

““My letter will be useless, then, and I must write another,” he 
observed when he had finished. “I'll get it, and show you what I 
said. It will save explanation.” 

“ Let me get it for you, Mr. Chandos,” I interposed, anxious to save 
him. And without waiting for permission I left the room. But the 
letter was not on the table. 

“It is not there, Mr. Chandos ; it Is gone.” 

“It cannot be gone,” he said, taking out his watch. “ it is only 
four o’clock. Emily’s letter is not put there yet.” 

Hickens was called. Hickens, in a marvel of consternation—at 
being asked what he had done with the letter—protested he had not | 
seen it; he had not been in the hall that afternoon. 

We all went out; it seemed so strange a thing; and I showed 
Mr. Chandos where I had laid the letter. It had not slipped down; it 
could not be seen anywhere. Mr. Chandos looked at me: he was 
evidently thinking that the spy was again at work. 

‘‘Was any one in the hall when you put the letter here, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

“‘Lizzy Dene was passing through it. And Mrs. Penn and Hill were 
standing on the stairs.” 

“They would not touch it,” said Mr. Chandos, just as Lizzy Dene, 
hearing the commotion, looked from the door of the large dining-room. 
It was her place to keep the room in order, and she seemed to choose 
odd times to do it in. Mr. Chandos quéstioned her, but she said she 
had not touched the letter ; had not in fact noticed it. 

At this juncture Mrs. Chandos came down the stairs, dressed for 
going out, attended by Mrs. Penn. She enquired of Mr. Chandos 
what the matter was. 

‘‘A letter has mysteriously disappeared from the hall, Ethel,” he 
replied. 

‘A letter disappeared! how strange!” she retuned, in the rather 
vacant manner that at times characterized her. ‘Was it of con- 
sequence ?” 
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“In itself, no. But these curious losses are always of consequence 
in another sense of the word. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Penn: did you 
speak P” 

For Mrs. Penn, who had stood back in surprise, had advanced behind 
him, and was saying something in a low tone. 

“Mr. Chandos! rely upon it the same hand that opened my letter 
has taken this one. You ought not to leave a stone unturned to dis- 
cover the culprit. I speak in the interest of all.” 

Mr. Chandos nodded grave assent. He seemed to be in a hopeless 
puzzle. I fully suspected Lizzy.Dene ; and I think she saw something 
of this in my face. 

‘“‘ What should I do with a letter that was not mine?” she cried, her 
tone resentful, and addressing no one in particular. ‘“ If Mr. Chandos 
offered me a dozen of his letters to read, I’d rather be spared the 
trouble; I am no great scholar ; and what good would they do me?” 

The argument seemed all conclusive ; at least to Mr. Chandos. I 
suspected the girl more and more. 

“‘ Well, Harry, I must leave you to your investigation, if I am to 
have a walk this afternoon,” concluded Mrs. Chandos. 

She went out and turned down the broad walk. Lizzy resumed her 
work in the dining-room, I and Mr. Dexter went back to the oak- 
parlour, and stood at the window: and then became aware that Mrs. 
Penn had lingered in the portico, talking with Mr. Chandos. 

“Until recently I believed we had the most trustworthy set of 
servants that it is possible for any family to have,” I heard him say. 
‘What can there be in my letters that should interest them ? ” 

“‘ Nay,” said Mrs. Penn, “I think it is a greater wonder what there 
should be in mine. I am a stranger to your servants: my affairs can- 
not be supposed to concern any one of them.” 

“‘It is my habit to leave letters on the table every day. They have 
never been touched or tampered with, so far as I know, until this 
afternoon.” 

“You cannot be sure of that. But what shall you do in the matter 
now ?” 

‘I don’t know what to do; it is the sort of thing that causes me to 
feel at a nonplus. Were I to have an officer in the house to watch, as 
you suggest, it might prove useless.” 

‘“‘Have you a suspicion of any one in particular?” she abruptly 
asked. And by this time Mr. Dexter had grown interested in the con- 
versation, as well as I, and ceased talking to me. 

“Not the slightest. Neither can you have, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Penn was silent. 

“‘ Have you?” repeated he, thinking her manner peculiar. 

‘“‘T would rather not answer the question, Mr. Chandos, because it 
would inevitably be followed by another.” 
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“Which is equivalent to admitting that your suspicions are directed 
to some one in particular,” he returned, with awakened interest. “ Why 
should you object to avow it?” 

“Well, it is so,” she replied. ‘I do think that all the circumstances 
—taking one loss, one disagreeable event with another—do tend to 
point suspicion to a certain quarter. But I may be wrong.” 

“To whom?” he asked. 

‘“‘ That is just the question that I knew would follow,” returned Mrs. 
Penn, “and I must decline to answer it. No, Mr. Chandos; you 
possess the same facilities for observing and judging that I do: in fact 
greater ones: and if you cannot draw your own deductions, I certainly 
will not help you to them. I might be wrong, you know.” 

“You must allude to an inmate of Chandos?” 

“J should deem it impossible that any but an inmate of Chandos 
could play these tricks. Where would be the opportunity ?” 

“Mrs. Penn, if you possess any clue; nay, if you think you have 
any well-founded cause of suspicion, you ought to impart it to me,” he 
gravely said. 

“Were I sure that my suspicions were correct, I would do so; but, 
as I say, they may be mistaken. Forgive me if I hint that perhaps your 
own eyes are shut closer than they need be.” 

She hastened away, leaving the impression of her mysterious words 
behind. I wondered very much if she alluded to Lizzy Dene. 

That same evening I had an opportunity of asking her. Mr. Chandos 
went to the west wing after dinner, I sat near the lights, working at my 
bag, when Mrs. Penn came into the oak-parlour, not having troubled 
herself to knock for admittance. 

“Tt’s fine to be you, Anne Hereford,” she said, putting herself into 
Mr. Chandos’s chair by the fire. “I wish I had this room to sit in.” 

‘‘ Are the rooms up-stairs not comfortable ? ” 

*‘T don’t know about comfort: they are wretchedly dull. I'd as 
soon be cooped up in a prison. Not a soul to speak to from morning 
to night, but Mrs. Chandos. Here you have Mr. Chandos ; full state 
and ceremony ; and the chance of seeing all the visitors.” 

‘¢ All the visitors consist of a doctor now and then, and Mr. Dexter 
once a week, or so,” I said, laughing. 

‘‘A doctor and an agent are better than nobody. I suppose,” she — 
added, after a pause, “ they are all assembled in party conclave in the 
west wing ; Mr. Chandos, Mrs. Chandos, and my lady.” 

“‘T wish. Lady Chandos was better,” I remarked. 

Mrs. Penn turned round eagerly, her eye lighting with excitement. 

‘I wish I knew what itis that’s the matter with her! I wishI knew! 
Do you never gather a hint of it from Mr. Chandos?” 

“Never. But why should you be so desirous to learn? What is it 
to you?” | 
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“T have my reasons,” she replied, nodding her head. “I won't tell 
them to you this evening, but I have not made a vow that I never will. 
If she is insane, as I suspect, why then—but I'll say no more now. 
What a strange thing it is about that letter!” 

“Very. You are suspecting some one in particular?” 

Well,” she answered, sharply, turning her face to me. 

“It is Lizzy Dene?” 

‘Who it is, or who it is not, is nothing to you,” she rejoined, in the 
crossest tone I ever heard. ‘I know this: I would give the worth of 
a dozen letters ten times over to bring the mystery to light. They may 
be suspecting you and me next.” 

“Mrs. Penn !” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Penn!” she retorted ina mocking tone. “ You and I 
are the only strangers in the house, Anne Hereford.” 

As if my words had angered her past redemption, she quitted the 
room abruptly. Very soon Mr. Chandos returned to it, and the tea 
came in. He began talking of the lost letter—of the unpleasantness 
altogether. Should I tell him of my doubt? The old proverb runs, 
that if a woman deliberates she is lost: it proved so in my case, and I 
mentioned Lizzy Dene. 

“Lizzy Dene!” repeated Mr. Chandos, in great surprise. “ Lizzy 
Dene!” 

‘But indeed it is a doubt more than a suspicion ; and it arises chiefly 
from my having found her in my room that night,” I eagerly added, 
feeling half afraid of what I had done, and determined not to hint at 
her supposed alliance with Mr. Edwin Barley. 

‘Rely upon it, you are wrong, Anne,” Mr. Chandos decided, without 
any pause. ‘‘ Lizzy Dene would be the very last woman to act ina 
treacherous manner to our family. She may be foolishly superstitious, 
but she is honest as the day. I'll answer for her.” 

How could I say more P—unless my grounds against Lizzy Dene had 
been surer. Joseph came in for the tea-things, and Mr. Chandos went to 
his own sitting-room. I stood at the little table in the corner of the 
room nearest the window, putting my work-box to nghts. Some of its 
reels were on the window-ledge, and I moved to get them. 

I don’t know why I should have done it; unthinkingly, I believe ; 
but I drew aside the muslin curtain to look out on the lovely night, 
and found my face in contact (save for the glass that was between us) 
with that of another face, peering in. Ternbly startled, I drew back 
with a scream, just as Mr. Chandos came into the room. Quick as 
lightning he laid forcible hold of me while I was explaining, put me in 
a chair in the sheltered corner close to the work-box, ordered me to 
stay in 1t—vordered me, and in the most peremptory manner—and turned 
to the window to fling it up. One moment and he had leaped out: 
but in his haste he had broken a pane of glass. 
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I sat there, trembling and shaking; the window open, the curtain 
waving gently in the night breeze—and the thought of that ternble face 
without. Mr. Chandos looked stern and white when he returned—not 
through the window—and blood was dripping from his hand. 

‘“‘T can see no one: but I could not stay long, my hand bled so,” he 
said, snatching up his white handkerchief which lay on the table, and 
winding it round the palm. ‘‘ But now—Anne, do you think these can 
be fancies of yours? This is the second time.” 

‘I wish I could think so. I am certain a man stood there, looking 
in. He had not time to draw away. I just moved to the window 
from that corner, so that he did not see me approaching.” 

““Whose face was it? That man’s by the lodge-gates—Edwin 
Barley?” , 

My very fear—but I did not dare to say it. What I did say was the 
strict truth—that it had all passed so momentarily and I was so 
startled, as to allow no chance of recognition. 

“Can you find me a piece of linen rag, Anne? I don’t care to make 
a commotion over this. I dare say I can do up my hand myself: I'ma 
bit of a surgeon.” 

I ran up-stairs to get some, and began turning over the contents of 
my large trunk in search of it. In doing this, a small parcel, very small, 
got into my hands, and I looked at it with some curiosity, not remem- 
bering what it contained. 

As I undid the paper two sovereigns fell into my hand. They were 
not mine; I possessed none. As I looked and wondered, a strange 
thought flashed through my mind: were they the two lost sovereigns 
marked by Mr. Chandos? 

There was no time to stay speculating ; Mr. Chandos was waiting for 
the rag. Finding it, I ran down. 

“You ought to put your hand in warm water, Mr. Chandos. There 
may be fragments of glass in it.” 

‘‘T was thinking so,” he said ; when at that moment Hickens came 
in with a letter. The man noticed the white handkerchief and its stains. 

“You have met with an accident, sir !” 

*‘ Ah,” said Mr. Chandos, in a tone of raillery, as if making light of 
the affair, “‘ this comes, Hickens, of doing things in a hurry. You must 
bring me a basin of warm water. Iattempted to open the window, not 
observing it was fastened, and my hand slipped through the glass. 
Close the shutters. At once.” 

Hickens went to the window : I stood by Mr. Chandos with the linen 
rag. ‘‘ Presently,” he nodded ; ‘“‘ I must wait for the water: Open this 
for me, will you, Anne ?” 

I unsealed the letter, and opened it. In handing it to him, my eyes 
accidentally fell upon my own name. 

“Tt is about me!” I exclaimed, in thoughtless impulse. 
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Mr. Chandos ran his eyes over the lines—there were but few—anda 
scowl contracted his brow. He read them over again, and then folded 
the letter with his one hand. 

‘“‘ Hickens, who brought this? When did it come?” 

“It came but now, sir. A lad brought it to the back-door. I hap- 
pened to be standing there and took it fromhim. ‘ For Mr. Chandos,’ 
he said, and turned away. I thought how quickly he made off.” 

‘Should you know him again P” 

‘‘No, sir, I think not. I’m not sure, though.” 

“Well. bring the warm water.” 

“Is the letter from Madame de Mellissie ?” I asked. 

‘“‘T don’t know who it is from,” said Mr. Chandos. “ It is anonymous.” 

‘“Anonyvmous! And about me!” 

I stood looking at him. I connected this letter with the two sove- 
reigns I had just found: was any one at work to ruin me in the estima- 
tion of Chandos House ? 

‘Mr. Chandos, that is not a pleasant letter, is it?” 

‘¢ Anonymous letters never are pleasant ones,” he rejoined. “If I had 
my way, the writers of such should all be shaken in a bag together and 
sunk in the bottom of the sea. Do not let it trouble you; it defeats 
its own ends.” 

‘‘ Will you allow me to read it ?” 

‘It would give you no pleasure ?” 

*‘ But it might give me some light ; and light is what I want just now ; 
I do indeed. Let me see it, Mr. Chandos! I request it as a favour.” 

“Very well. My showing it to you will prove the sort of estimation 
I have for it.” 

Taking the letter from his unresisting hand, I opened it and laid it 
before me. It ran as follows :— 


“ Mr. CHANDos,—It is rumoured that you have some trouble in your 
house just now, and are suspecting your servants. The probability is 
that they are honest; they have been with you long enough to be 
proved. There are two strangers under your roof: the companion to 
Mrs. Chandos, and the younger lady, Miss Hereford. Please just reflect 
that all the misfortunes have occurred since these ladies entered Chandos. 
In doing this, perhaps you wiil find a way out of the wood. The sug- 
gestion is offered by A FRIEND.” 


‘‘ This would implicate Mrs. Penn as well as myself!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Forgetting that Mrs. Penn is a sufferer. Or 
perhaps not knowing it.” 

The tears rose: I couldnot help it. ‘Then —doyou doubt me, Mr. 
Chandos ?” 

He touched my arm; and ‘those grave eyes of his, half laughing 
then, looked right into mine. 
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‘‘Doubt you? So greatly that I am deliberating whether I shall not 
call in the police again and give you in charge.” 

It was said in jest I knew, but at that moment it told upon me, and 
the sobs were palpably near the surface. Hickens was heard approaching 
with the basin of water. 

‘Oh, Anne, Anne! you are a very simple child.” 

‘* Will you see to your hand, sir ?” | 

** Ay, it wants seeing to.’ 

It was the palm that was cut; badly, I thought. Mr. Chandos 
seemed to understand what to do, and dressed it himself with the 
butler’s help, I watching the process. When we were alone again, I 
took the little parcel from my pocket, and gave it to Mr. Chandos. 

“Will you please to open that, sir?” 

‘‘ Two sovereigns,” he cried, as hedid so. ‘ What of them ?” 

I told him all about it, where I found them. He held them close 
to the light, and smiled. 

‘They are the sovereigns I lost out of my desk, Anne.” 

‘¢ Are you sure ?” 

‘Sure? Here are the marks. See.” | 

Standing close I looked where he pointed. The marks were plain. 
I went to my seat, and sat down. 

‘¢ And you found them in your trunk! Anne, who is your enemy in 
the house ?” 

‘©T did not know I had one, sir. So far as I am aware I have not 
given offence to any within it. I must quit it now.” 

‘©Oh, indeed! What else would you like to do?” 

I could no longer keep the tears back ; it was of no use trying, and 
they ran over my cheeks. ‘‘It seems to me, Mr. Chandos, that I am 
no longer safe in it.” 

“You are perfectly safe, Anne, for you possess in it a powerful 
protector. One who will not suffer harm to reach you; who will be a 
shield to you in every assault ; who wil guard annoyance from you so 
far as shall be practicable.” 

I knew that he alluded to himself, and thanked him in my heart. 
But—so far as was practicable! There it lay. If I really had a 
hidden enemy, who might shield me? Mr. Edwin Barley it could not 
be ; and I fell back to the suspecting of Lizzy Dene. 

Mr. Chandos began telling off the inmates on his fingers. 

‘“There’s my mother, Mrs. Chandos, myself, Hill, Hickens; for all 
these I can answer. Then come the servants. For some of them I 
can equally answer, Lizzy Dene being one; but I regard them all as 
honest and trustworthy.” 

“Therefore the uncertain ones are only Mrs. Penn and myself.” 

‘And Mrs. Penn is certainly exempted,” he rejoined, ‘For she 
has been meddled with in an equal degree with any of us.” 
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‘‘ That leaves only me!” 

“Just so; only you. But, Anne,” bending those earnest eyes upon 
me, ‘I would answer for you with my /fe.” 

“If it is not Lizzy Dene that is my enemy, who else can it be?” 
I exclaimed, foolishly speaking what was in my thoughts. 

‘Why should you think it to be Lizzy Dene more than any one 
else?” he hastily cried, in a resenting sort of tone. ‘She can have no 
cause of enmity against you.” 

There flashed across me that interview with Mr. Edwin Barley. If 
it was Lizzy Dene who had held it, who was in league en him, no 
need to search for a motive. 

“That I have an enemy is indisputable. The letter you have just 
received and these sovereigns prove it.” 

‘Anne, Lizzy Dene could not have written such a letter as this.” 

That he was prejudiced in favour of Lizzy Dene, determined to admit 
nothing against her, seemed evident ; and I let the subject drop. 

But now the strangest incident was to occur; an alarming incident ; 
nay, it might rather be called ascene. In the minute’s silence that 
had supervened, Mrs. Penn glided into the room without notice. The 
word “glided” is not inapplicable; she came softly in, scarcely 
seeming to move, her face scared, her voice sunk to a whisper. 

‘“‘Mr. Chandos! Do you know that there are mounted police out- 
side the house ?” 

He rose from his seat, looking at her as if he thought she must be 
dreaming. 

** Mounted police!” he repeated. 

‘‘They are riding quietly up, three of them ; I saw their sabres flash 
in the starlight. I had gone to the library to get a book for Mrs. 
Chandos; she having sent to Hill for the key ; when I thought I heard 
a noise as of horsemen, and opened the shutters to look out. Oh, 
Mr. Chandos! what can they have come for? They once rode up to 
a house where I was staying, in the same silent manner; it was to 
make investigations in a charge of murder.” 

I had seen Mr. Chandos tum pale before; you have heard me say 
so; but I never saw a tinge so livid in man or woman as that which 
overspread his countenance now. He retained nevertheless his self- 
possession ; ay, and that quiet tone of command which somehow ts 
rarely disobeyed. 

“You will be so kind as return immediately to Mrs. Chandos,” he 
calmly said to Mrs. Penn. ‘‘ Close the doors of the cast wing as soon as 
you have entered, and keep her attention amused. -She is excitable— 
as you by this an probably know-—and this visit must be nev from 
her cognizance.” 

Allowing no time for answer or dissent, he took Mrs. Penn by the 
hand somewhat peremptorily, and watched her go up-stairs. Then 
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he stole to the hall-door and put up its bar without noise. As for 
me, I do not know that I had ever in my whole life felt so sick and 
frightened. All the past scene at Mr. Edwin Barley’s, when the mounted 
police had come there, recurred to me: and Mr. Chandos’s manner 
completed the dread. I put my hands on his arm; all reticence was 
forgotten in the moment's terror; as he stood listening in the 
middle of the oak-parlour. 

“Tell me what it is! Tell me!” 

“Oh, Anne, this is an awful blow,” he said, in the deepest agitation, 
as if he had never heard me. “I joked about the police coming to 
take you in charge, but : 

“Not for me! They cannot have come for me!” I reiterated 
foolishly, in my confused alarm. 

“Would to heaven they had come for you! I mean, would they 
had come for one who could as readily be exonerated as you! Mercy! 
mercy ! so the blow has fallen at last!” 

The words brought to my memory what Mrs. Penn had said, about 
a sword hanging by a single hair over Mr. Chandos and his family. I 
don’t think he knew what he was about. He walked across the hall 
towards the stairs, hesitated, and came back, listening evidently for 
the knocking of the police; all in the deepest agitation and alarm. 

“It may be well for me not to go!” he muttered. “‘ Better that I 
should be here to face them when they enter! Anne, run you and 
find Hill: bring her hither quickly : but make no alarm.” 

I knew it was the hour of supper in the housekeeper’s room, and 
ran to it. Hill was seated at the head of the table, the upper-servants 
round her. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Hill,” I said, appearing among them without ceremony, “ Mr. 
Chandos wants you for a moment. Instantly, if you please.” 

‘““There! His hand has burst out bleeding again !” surmised Hickens, 
who occupied the chair opposite Hill. Mrs. Hill said nothing, but 
rose and followed me. As we passed through the hall, there came a 
loud nng at the front door, and a knocking at it as if with sabres. 

‘‘ Hill,” Mr. Chandos whispered, drawing her into the oak-parlour, 
and there was a world of dread and terror in his tone, “the police are 
outside the house, mounted.” 

She shrieked out aloud, making the room mng. The woman actually 
trembled all over. 

“‘Hush !” interrupted Mr. Chandos. Don’t lose your senses, Hill.” 

‘“Qh, Mr. Harry! the police at last! It’s what I have dreamt of ever 
since that awful night !” 

‘Well, you and I must be calm. You know the plan decided upon ; 
if it ever came to this. I may not go; I must stay and face it. Make 
you haste! And—Hill! /ock the outer door of the east wing on the 
outside : Mrs. Chandos must not see these men.” 
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Hill did not stay to listen. She appeared to take in all, and was 
flying up the stairs, breathless and panting. There came another ring, 
another noise as with the sabres; and Robin, one of the under men, 
who was coming across the hall, increased his speed. Mr. Chandos 
arrested him. 

“Robin, desire Hickens to attend himself. I wish it.” 

The man turned back, and Mr. Chandos stood for a moment 
against the wall, his hands on his pale face. 

“Dear Mr. Chandos!” I said, in emotion great as his, “ why are you 
afraid ? what dreadful thing is it? Confide in me! tell me!” 

“That you may run from me, as the rest will do! You have said 
the word, Anne—dreadful. That is it.” 

Hickens was advancing to the hall, Mr. Chandos went out to 
him; I looked from the parlour-door. 

‘‘ Hickens,” said Mr. Chandos, speaking with apparent carelessness, 
*‘these may be the police at the door. If so, they may enter.” 

“Them police again, sir!” returned Hickens, in consternation. 
‘Weren't they satisfied with their last visit? Whatever can they want 
at this hour?” 

‘‘'That’s my business,” replied Mr. Chandos. And Hickens turned 
to the entrance. 

“What a cowardly donkey that Joseph is, barring up the house 
before bed-time!” quoth Hickens to himself as he threw wide the 
door. 

Threw it wide, and admitted two of the officers. The other one 
remained with the horses. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SEEN IN THE GALLERY BY MOONLIGHT. 


Mr. CHANDOos advanced with suavity; the officers saluted him and 
took off their hats. He held his handkerchief to his face, as if fearing 
the draught: J knew that it was to shade his livid countenance. 

‘A late visit, gentlemen! To what am I indebted for it?” 

He had been gradually withdrawing to the oak-parlour as he spoke, 
and they came with him. I drew back in confused indecision, and 
stood humbly in the remotest and darkest corner. I had not courage 
to quit the room, for I must have brushed by them: I hoped that Mr. 
Chandos would see and dismiss me. But no: he closed the door, in 
the face of Hickens, whose state of mind was a pretty even balance 
between wonder and dismay. 

“We could not get here sooner, sir,” observed one of the officers, 
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who spoke quite like a gentleman, “but we hope the delay has not 
been inconvenient to you. The inspector, to whom your note was 
addressed, was out when it arrived, so that it was not opened im- 
mediately.” 

Had the sentence been spoken in an unknown tongue, it could not 
more completely have puzzled Mr. Chandos, to judge by his looks. 

‘“What note do you speak of ?” he asked. 

‘The note you sent in to-day.” 

This appeared to be no elucidation to Mr. Chandos. 

‘Will you tell me what its contents were ? ” 

‘“We got but one, sir. It requested two or three of us to be here 
to-night, mounted. It intimated that the thief, who has been playing 
tricks in your house, was discovered, and would be given up to us. 
Our inspector wondered why we were wanted to come mounted.” 

Oh, the change that fell over the face of Mr. Chandos! the eager 
light of hope, the vivid rush of renewed colour! It was as one awaken- 
ing from death to life. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said with a smile, as he pointed to seats, ‘‘I fear a 
trick has been played upon you. I have not written to your inspector, 
and most certainly possess, as yet, no clue to the parties who have been 
so disagreeably busy at Chandos.” 

They seemed hardly to believe him. For my own part I could scarcely 
tell what was real, what not. 

‘But you must not go back without refreshment, although you have 
had a useless nde,” concluded Mr. Chandos, when some further 
explanation had passed. “It shall be brought in at once,” he added, 
ringing for Hickens. ‘‘ And this young lady,” looking at me, “will 
obligingly see the housekeeper and bid her hasten it.” 

I obeyed the look and followed him into the hall. Huickens was 
there. 

‘Supper, Hickens. These gentlemen will take some before their 
departure. Bring the best of what you have, and be quick over it.” 

Hickens moved away with alacrity: the word “departure” had 
reassured him, and also seemed to afford hope that his curiosity would 
be satisfied. Mr. Chandos caught my hand and drew me through the 
door to the foot of the stairs. His own hand was trembling, and cold 
as ice: unconsciously, I think to himself, he laid it on my shoulder, 
and spoke in the gentlest whisper. 

‘*Go to the west wing, Anne. Knock at the outer door, but do not 
attempt to enter. Hill will answer you. Tell her to inform Lady 
Chandos that it 1s a false alarm; that the officers have only come 
respecting what was recently lost from my desk, and that I have 
ordered supper for them. Say that I will be with my mother as soon 
as possible, but I remain at present to entertain them.” 

He returned swiftly to the parlour, closing the door, leaving me to 
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proceed on my errand. Hill answered my knock, her face and her cap 
of an equal whiteness, and I delivered the message, speaking in a 
whisper. Strangely relieved seemed she, at least in an equal degree 
with Mr. Chandos, and she made me repeat the little I had heard said 
by the officers, as if scarcely daring to believe the good tidings, without 
confirmation. 

‘“‘ Heaven be praised !” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ it would just have killed my 
lady. Bless you, child, for a good girl.” 

That Hill’s relief of mind must have been something extraordinary 
for her to bless me, one could but acknowledge; and I excused her 
shutting the baize door in my face. 

In less than half an hour, I heard the police ride away, as I sat in 
my chamber, and Mr. Chandos passed to the west wing. It was very 
dull for me in that lonely bedroom, and only half-past nine o'clock ; 
so I thought I might go down again. Hickens was putting the things 
together on the supper tray. 

“Miss, do you know what those men came for?” he asked. 

“Well, Hickens, not exactly. Nothing at all to be afraid of, so far 
as I could gather. I heard Mr. Chandos laughing with them when 
they went away.” 

“Oh, I heard that; I was rung for to show ’em out,” returned 
Hickens. ‘‘ My opinion is this, miss, that it’s just a scandal for police- 
men to ride up at will in the dark night to a gentleman’s seat—almost 
a nobleman’s—and if I were Mr. Chandos I’d let them know it. 
Swords clanging to ’em, indeed! What next ?” 

He went away with his tray. Five minutes afterwards Mr. Chandos 
came down. He was so gay; his step was light, his face smiling. It 
was only the reaction that sometimes sets in after deliverance from 
great fear. I had not thought to see him again that night: and 
stupidly said so. 

“No! I came to look after you; lest you should have melted 
away with terror. Were you very much scared, Anne?” 

“Yes ; just at first.” 

“Take it for all in all this has been a sensational evening,” he 
resumed, laughing. ‘‘ My accident at the window ; your discovery of 
the marked money in your box; and the visitation of the police. 
Private families cannot in general boast of so much amusement all at 
once.” 

I looked at him wistfully. After the intense agitation and dread he 
had betrayed, this light tone sounded very unnatural; almost like a 
mocking make-believe. 

‘“‘Mr. Chandos, I fear you live in some great peril,” was my timid 
rejoinder. “I suppose I may not be told what it is» but I wish I 
could ease you ; I wish I could avert it from you, whatever it may be.” 

As if by magic, his mood changed, and the dark shade came back 
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to his countenance. ‘So you won't let me cheat myself, Anne! I was 
trying if I could do it.” 

“Tf you would but tell me what it is! If I could avert it from you !” 

‘“‘No living being can do that, Anne. I wish I could forget it, if 
only for a moment.” 

‘And you cannot ?” ; 

“Never; by night or by day. I appear as the rest of the world 
does ; I laugh, I talk; but within lies ever that one terrible care, 
weighing me down like an incubus.” | 

How terrible it was, I could see even then, as he covered his eyes 
for a moment with his wasted hand. 

“‘ But to-night has brought me a great relief—though it may be but 
temporary,” he resumed, looking up. ‘“ How thankful I felt when the 
police explained their errand, God alone can ever know.” 

‘“‘ But what did you fear they had come for ?” 

‘That I cannot tell you. Not upon quite so harmless a one as it 
turned out to be.” 

“‘ Better, perhaps, that they had come for me.” 

Mr. Chandos smiled—as well he might at the words; and passed 
to a gayer strain. 

‘Which of the three would you have preferred to ride before, had I 
given you into custody for finding that money of mine in your pos- 
session P” | 

But I did not answer in the same jesting spirit; I could not so 
readily forget my alarm, or their hidden trouble. Very gravely, for it 
was nearly bed-time, I put my hand out to wish him good-night. He 
took it within both of his, and there was a pause of silence. 

“Anne,” he said, his low voice sounding strangely solemn in the 
stillness of the room, “you have been to-night forced into what may 
be called a species of confidence as to our unhappy secrets ; at least, 
to have become cognizant that Chandos has things to be concealed. 
Will you be true to us—in so far as not to speak of this P” 

“T will.” 

‘‘In the house and out of it?”—and he seemed to lay emphasis on 
the “in.” 

“TY will be true as heaven,” I answered in my earnestness. “TI will 
seem to forget that I know it myself.” 

“Thank you, my best friend. Good-night.” 

I had come up earlier than usual; it was not ten o’clock; and I 
thought I might read for half an hour without transgressing any good 
rule. But where had I left my book? Looking about I could not 
see it. 

It occurred to me then. I-had been sitting reading in the gallery 
window for some minutes before dinner; and must have left the book 
there. It was but a few steps and I went to fetch it. 
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There it was. I found it by feel, not by sight. The moon was 
bnght again, but the window-shutters were closed and barred. It was 
that beautiful story, the ‘“‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ Madame de Mellissie 
had bought the Tauchnitz edition of it in Paris, and left it behind her 
at Chandos. Soon after she left I had found it and read it; and was 
now dipping into it again. 

But now—as I took it in my hand, there occurred a very strange 
thing, frightening me nearly to death. Turning from the window, the 
whole length of gallery was before me up to the door of the west wing, 
the moonlight shining into it in places from the high windows above. 
There, midway in the passage, the moonlight revealing it, was a shadowy 
sort of form ; looking like nothing on earth but an apparition. 

I was in the shade; in the dark; remember that. Gliding along 
slowly, one of its arms stretched out, looking just as if it were stretched 
out in warning to me to escape—and I had not the sense then to re- 
member that I must be invisible—on it came. _ A tall, thin, skeleton of 
a, form, with a white and shadowy face. There was no escape for me: 
to fly to my own room would be to meet it; and no other door of 
refuge was open. 

It has never been your fate, as I feel sure, my gentle reader, to be at 
one end of a gallery in a haunted house at night and see a ghost gliding 
towards you from the other; so please don’t laugh at me. What my 
sensations were I can neither describe nor you conceive : I cannot bear 
to think of them even now. That I beheld the ghost said to haunt 
Chandos, my sick heart as fully believed in that moment as it believed 
in Heaven. Presence of mind forsook me; all that the wildest ima- 
gination can picture of superstitious terror assailed me: and I almost 
think—yes, I do think—that I might have lost my senses or died, but 
for the arrival of succour. 

Oh, believe me! In these awful moments, which have on occasion 
come to people in real life far more certainly and terribly than anything 
ever represented in fiction, believe me, God is ever at hand to send 
relief. The overstrung mind is not abandoned to itself: very, very 
rarely indeed are our guardian angels absent, or unready to work by an 
earthly instrument. 

It came to me in the person of Mr. Chandos. Ascending the stairs, 
a candle in his hand, softly whistling in unconcern, he came. It was 
no moment for deliberation : had it been a king or emperor, it had 
been all the same to me. With a great cry ,of anguish; with a low 
prolonged shriek of terror, that burst from me in the tension of nerves 
and brain ; with a clasp of his arms, as if I dare not let him go again, 
I laid hold of him; dropping the book on the carpet of the gallery. 

I suppose he put the wax-light down; I suppose he got over his 
astonishment in some way: all I knew was that in a moment he was 
holding me in his arms, trying to soothe my sobbing. Reaction had 
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come, and with it tears; never before had I cried so violently ; and I 
clung to him still in an agony of terror, as one, drowning, clings to 
the living. But nothing remained in the gallery. Whatever had been 
in it had vanished. 

“What is all this? What has alarmed you ?” 

‘‘It was there, it was coming towards me!” I whispered hysterically 
in answer. ‘Oh, forgive me! Hold me! I feel as though I should 
die.” 

‘‘ What was coming ?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ The same—I think—that is seen in the grounds. The ghost.” 

‘How can you be so foolish ? how can you take up these absurd 
fancies P” he remonstrated, in a sharp tone, moving some steps away 
from me. 

“‘T did, Mr. Chandos ; I did. It came along with its arm raised, as 
if to warn me off: a tall skeleton of a form, with shadowy features, the 
hue of the oo Features that bear, in their formation, a great resem- 
blance to yours.” 

Was it fancy? or was it fact?—that his own features, as I spoke, 
assumed an ashy tint, just as they had done when the police-officers 
came ? 

‘‘ What were you doing out here ?” he asked, in the same sharp accent. 

‘““I only came to the window-seat to get a book. I saw it as I 
turned to go back.” 

‘‘ You saw nothing,” he persisted, with some warmth. ‘I am aston- 
ished at you, Miss Hereford: the fancy was the creation of your own 
brain, and nothing more. Pray, if the ghost was here then, where has 
it disappeared to now ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know. I think it seemed to go back towards the west wing. 
It was certainly there.” 

‘“‘'You are certainly silly,” was his response. “A vast deal more so 
than I had given you credit for.” 

‘* Ah, Mr. Chandos, you cannot reason me out of my eyesight and my 
senses, Thank you, thank you ever for coming up the stairs just then: 
I do believe I should have died ; or lost my reason.” 

Picking up the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” I walked to my room, went in, 
and shut the door. Mr. Chandos pulled it open again with a sharp pull. 

‘“‘ Forgive me if I have been harsh. Good night.” 

“‘ Oh, yes, sir ; I know how foolish it must seem to you. Good night.” 

‘‘ Go to rest in peace and safety, Anne. And rest assured that noill, 
ghostly or human, shall work you harm while I am at hand to prevent it.” 

I closed the door and bolted it, a vague idea in my mind thata 
bolted door is a better safeguard against a ghost than an unbolted one. 
Mr. Chandos'’s footsteps died away in the direction of the west wing. 

With the morning, a little of the night’s impression had vanished, for 
the sun was shining brilliantly. Ghosts and sunlight don’t accord with 
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each other ; you cannot make them amalgamate. Ghosts at midnight 
are ghosts : in the warm and cheery morning sun they are of doubtful 
identity ; or, at any rate, have vanished very far off, into unknown regions. 
I dressed myself as usual, in better spirits than might be supposed, 
and went down. Mr. Chandos was earlier than I, and stood at the 
window in the oak-parlour. He took my hand and retained it for 
some moments in silence, I standing side by side with him, and looking 
from the window as he did. 

‘¢ And how is the ghost this morning, Anne ?” 

‘“‘T wish you would regard me asa rational being, Mr. Chandos! Do 
any thing but treat me as a child.” 

“ Nay, I think you proved yourself both irrational and a child last 
night,” he laughingly said. 

“Indeed I did not. I wish you had seen what I did.” 

‘I wish I had,” was the mocking answer. “Anne, trust me: there 
Is no ghost inside Chandos, whatever they may say as to there being one 
out of it.” 

“I don’t know how I shall be able to go up-stairs alone at night 
again.” 

“Nor I. You will want Hill and half a dozen lighted torches to 
escort you. Do you remember my remarking that last evening, taking 
one event with another, was a sensational one? But I did not suppose 
it was to wind up with anything so grand as a ghost.” 

The mocking tone, the ridicule vexed me. It was as if he ridiculed 
me. In spite of my good sense and my good manners, the vexation 
came into my eyes. 

‘“There! We will declare a truce, Anne, and let the ghost drop. I 
don’t want to make you angry with me.” 

‘“T am not angry, sir. I can never repay all your kindness to me ; 
and especially that last one of coming to my relief last night.” 

“Which was accidental. Shall I tell you how you can repay it all, 
Anne ?” 

His voice had dropped to earnest seriousness ; his eyes, a strangely- 
sad gravity seated in their depths, looked yearningly into mine. | 

““T wish you could, sir.” 

“Let this matter of your ghost be a perfect secret between you and 
me. One to be disclosed to no one.” 

“Certainly. I promise.” 

That some great reason prompted the request was unmistakeable : 
that there were certain interests attaching to this ‘ ghost,” whether it 
might walk out of doors or in, could but be apparent. A mysterious 
awe—pardon the words—pervaded the subject altogether ; and had 
from the moment I first entered Chandos. How I wished he would take 
me into his confidence !—if it were only that I. might show him that I 
would be true and faithful. But for the strange reticence imposed by 
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love when once he takes possession of the soul, I might have boldly 
suggested this. 

He leaned out of the window, inhaling the crisp air of the bright 
October morning. Courage at length came to me to say a word. 

‘‘ Of course, sir, I do not fail to see that there are interests here that 
involve caution and care, though I cannot think how, or what they are. 
If you would entrust me with them—and I could help in any way—I 
should be glad. I would be so true.” 

‘¢ Ay, Iam sure you would be. Latterly a vision has crossed me of 
a time—a possible future when it might be disclosed. But it is neither 
probable nor near. Indeed, it seems like a dream even to glance at 
it.” 

He had been looking at the far-off skies as he spoke, as though 4e 
were ina dream. The urn was brought in, and I went to the table 
to make the tea. Newspapers and letters arrived; he was buried in 
them during breakfast, and carried them afterwards to his own sitting- 
room. 

I saw his horse brought to the door in the course of the morning. 
In crossing the hall to go to it, he looked in at the oak-parlour. I was 
mending gloves. | 

‘‘ Hard at work! Do you wear mended gloves?” 

‘Everybody is not Mr. Chandos of Chandos. Poor governesses 
have to wear many things that the gay world does not. And Mrs. 
Paler has not paid me.” 

‘‘ Shall I bring you some gloves home to-day ?” 

‘Oh, no indeed ; no, thank you, Mr. Chandos,” I answered, speaking 
and colouring much more vehemently than the occasion called for. 
“‘ Are you going for a nde ?” 

‘‘T am going to the police-station at Warsall, to endeavour to get a 
sight of that note.” 

““Who could have written it? It seems so useless a hoax to have 
played.” 

‘* Useless P—As it turned out, yes. But it strikes me the intention 
was neither harmless nor useless,” he added, in a thoughtful tone. 

‘‘ Shall you not institute an inquiry into it, Mr. Chandos ?” 

‘““No. I shall pick up what there may be to pick up in a quiet way ; 
but I shall make no stir in it. I have my reasons. Good-bye, Anne. 
Mind you mend those gloves neatly.” 

“Good-bye, sir. Take care of Black Knave—that he does not throw 
you again.” 

He went away laughing at his own remark on the gloves, or mine 
on Black Knave, went up to the west wing, and was down again ina 
minute. The horse was a favourite, and he patted him and spoke to 
him before mounting. The groom rode a bright bay horse; a fine 
animal also. 
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Surely there was no harm in my looking from the window to watch 
them away! But Mrs. Penn, who came into the oak-parlour at the 
moment, appeared’ to think there was. Her lips were drawn in and 
her brow had a frown on it as I turned to her. With the want of cere- 
mony that distinguished her customary behaviour to me, she flung 
herself back in an easy-chair, her arms hanging down listlessly, her 
feet stretching out. Her gown was a bnght muslin of beautiful hue 
and texture; her glowing hair had purple ribbons in it and black lace 
lappets. 

‘What a place this. Chandos seems to be!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Did 
you ever see such a house, Miss Hereford? That visit of the police— 
riding up with their naked sabres !” ‘ 

‘‘The sabres were in their sheaths.” 

“ They clanked; I know that. I can tell you it gave me a turn. 
And after all, after terrifying us nearly to death, Mr. Chandos, I hear, 
entertained them amicably at supper !” 

“‘Tt was as well to be civil; it was not their fault that they came. 
A trick had been played on them.” 

“A trick? I don’t understand.”. 

“A note was written in Mr. Chandos's name to the inspector of 
police at Warsall, asking for mounted officers to be sent over. They 
supposed they were coming to take into custody the person who has 
been playing tricks at Chandos. Tricks: that was the word used.” 

Mrs: Penn stared at me. ‘ Who wrote the note?” 

““Mr. Chandos does not know. He received a note himself also 
last night, an anonymous one: insinuating that as you and I were the 
only strangers at Chandos, one of us must be the guilty person.” 

“What next ?” demanded Mrs. Penn, angrily taking up the words. 
““Does Mr. Chandos suppose I stole my own lace and nfled my own 
letter?” 

‘*Mr. Chandos knows better. I say it was the: anonymous letter 
that suggested the idea to him. But I thought it seemed to point more 
to me than to you.” 

“Mr. Chandos would not admit the idea—would he ?” 

““Oh, no. JI am quite easy on that score. Mr. Chandos knows he 

may trust me.” 
- Whether Mrs. Penn thought the remark seemed to. reflect on herself ; 
to shift the imputation on her, failing me, I could not tell; certainly 
no such thing had been in my mind. Her eyes grew angry: she rose 
from the chair, and shook her finger in my face. 

‘‘ Anne Hereford, I have warned you once not to allow yourself to 
grow attached to Mr. Chandos; I now warn you again. There are 
reasons—I may not speak them—why it could bring you nothing but 
misery. Misery! It is but a faint word for it: disgrace, shame ; more 
than you in your inexperience can imagine of evil. Better that. you 
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fell in love with the Idwest man-servant attached to the place than with 
Harry Chandos.” 

The tell-tale crimson arose in my cheeks, and I bent to pick one of 
the late rose-buds, entwining themselves about the trellis-work outside. 

“Child! Should harm ever come of this, recollect that I did my 
best to warn you. I am older than you by many years ; had I ever 
possessed a daughter, she might have been of your age. Where has 
Mr. Chandos gone?” she resumed, in a different tone. 

“To Warsall. He would like to discover the writer of the note to 
the police.” 

““ You seem to be quite in his confidence,” remarked Mrs. Penn. 

‘He told me so much—that he intended to ride thither. No very 
great stretch of confidence.” | 

“There are many things I don’t like in this house,” she continued, 
after an interval of silence. ‘‘ What do you suppose they did last 
night? Actually locked us up in the east wing! Turned the key upon 
us! I was coming forth to see if I could find out what those police 
were doing, and I found myself a prisoner! Madam Hill’s act and 
deed, that was.” 

“ Indeed !” was my reply, not choosing to tell her that I had heard 
the order given by Mr. Chandos. 

‘* Hill takes a vast deal too much upon herself. I thought it could 
' be no one else, and taxed her with it, asking how she could presume to 
lock up me. She coolly replied that she had never thought of me at 
all in the affair, but of Mrs. Chandos, who was of a timid nature, and 
would not like the sight of policemen inside the house. Poor thing! 
she has cause,” added Mrs. Penn, in a sort of self-soliloquy. 

“Mrs. Chandos has ?” 

‘“‘Ay. No unhappy prisoner escaped from Portland Island, hiding 
his head anywhere to elude notice, has more cause to dread the detec- 
tive officers of justice than she. Your friend, Harry Chandos, has the 
same. I would not lead the life of apprehension he does, for untold 
gold. Look at the skeleton it makes of him! he is consuming away 
with inward fever. You were surprised when that London physician 
was brought down to him ; the household were surprised: I was not.” 

‘‘ How came you to be so deep in their secrets ?” 

‘‘ Had I not been in their secrets, and shown them that I was, I should 
not have been admitted an inmate of that east wing,” she answered. 
‘“Do you know, when the police came last night—but I had better 
hold my tongue, or I may say too much.” 

To avoid doing so, possibly, she quitted the room. But there were 
few women—as I believed—less likely than Mrs. Penn to be betrayed 
into speaking on impulse what it might not be expedient to speak. 

The adventures of the day were not over for me. I wish they had 
been! I finished my gloves ; I practised ; I did a little German; and 
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in the afternoon, when it was getting late, I strolled out with my book, 
the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” and sat down between the house and the lodge- 
gates in a sheltered seat ; where I could see who passed to and from 
the house, without being seen. 

The morning had been very lovely ; the evening was setting in less 
so ; a sighing wind whistled amidst the trees, clouds passed rapidly over 
the face of the sky, and the autumn leaves fell and were whirled about 
the paths. Did it everstrike you that there is something melancholy in 
these dying leaves? Many people like autumn best of the four seasons ; 
but I think there is in it a great deal of sadness. It brings our own 
autumn of life too forcibly to the mind : as the leaves of the trees decay, 
and fall, and die ; so must we when our time shall come. 

I was listening to the rustle of the leaves, and watching—if this is 
to be a true confession—for Mr. Chandos, when he rode by to the 
house. Inclination would have led me after him; common sense and 
propriety kept me where I was. Presently, I saw Lizzy Dene advanc- 
ing quietly along one of the dark and private paths. She wore her 
cloak and bonnet, and had a basket on her arm, as if she had been 
on an errand to the village. Inamoment some gentleman had met 
her and they were talking together. It was Edwin Barley. There 
were so many outlets from the broad walk that almost any of these 
private paths could be gained at will. 

Lizzy Dene came on almost directly ; she seemed to be in a hurry, 
and turned off towards the kitchens. The next to appear in the same 
walk was Mrs. Penn, striking right across the steps of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

I was so sheltered by surrounding trees that they could not see me ; 
but as they came nearer, walking side by side, Mrs. Penn’s eye caught 
mine. She quickened her pace, and Mr. Edwin Barley turned back, 
raising his hat to her. 

‘“‘ Here you are with your book,” she began. “Is it not too dark to 
see to read?” 

‘‘ Almost. Have you been for a walk, Mrs. Penn ?”,I asked, hoping 
she’d not mention the name of Edwin Barley. 

‘‘T have been to the village post. I don’t care to trust my letters now 
to the hall-table. Did you notice a gentleman with me down there, Miss 
Hereford ?”’ 

‘‘T think I did see some one walking with you. It is dark amid 
all those trees.” 

“‘T want to know his name. He has accosted me once or twice 
lately. A very civil, gentlemanly man.” 

‘‘7she! Hehas spoken to me, and I—I did not think him so. At 
least, I did not much like him. He lives in that house by the lodge- 
gates.” 

‘Oh, then, it must be Mr. Edwin Barley. Did you know his name?” 

66 Yes.” . 
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“He is a friend of the people here, I suppose. “He stopped me 
just now and began asking after the health of Lady Chandos, as if he 
hhad an interest in it.” 

“TI should not answer any of his questions at all, if I were you, 
Mrs. Penn.” 

“Why not?” 

“You don’t know anything of him, or what his motives may be 
for inquiry. I once heard Mr. Chandos warn him off these grounds; after 
that, he has no right to enter them. I think his doing so looks suspicious,” 

‘‘T think you must be a suspicious young lady to fancy it,” returned 
Mrs. Penn with a laugh. ‘You were certainly born to be a vielle 
fille, Anne Hereford. ‘They are always ultra-cautious.” 

‘“‘T dare say I was.’ 

“When a gentleman—and a neighbour, as you now say he 5 arias 
inquiries in passing after the invalids of the family you may be staying 
with, 7 do not see any harm in answering. One can’t turn away like a 
bear and say I will not tell you.” 

““As you please. Ido not think Mr. Chandos would approve of | 
your speaking to him.” 

‘‘Talking of Mr. Chandos, has he returned from that police 
errand yet?” 

“T saw him ride past half an hour ago.” : 

‘‘T must hasten home,” she returned, moving away. ‘“ Mrs. Chandos 
cannot be left for long. I have run all the way back from the post, 
and I ran to it.” 

What a strangely persevering man that Edwin Barley seemed to be! 
If Mrs. Penn knew—as she evidently did know—the dark secrets of 
the Chandos family, what might he not get out of her? I-nearly made 
up my mind to inform Mr. Chandos. 

Alas for me! for my poor courage! Turning a sharp corner by the 
alcove to go home, I came upon him standing there; Edwin Barley. 
Was he waiting for me, or for Mrs. Penn? But she had gone by the 
other path. It was too late to retreat. I essayed to do it, but he 
placed himself in my way. 

*‘ Not so fast, young lady. I have been expecting you to come up: 
{ saw you in the distance, and waited to exchange a word with you. 
Why ! you won't be so discourteous as to refuse !” 

‘*‘T cannot stay now, thank you.” 

‘*Oh, yes you can—when I wish it. I want to inquire after the 
health of the family. There’s no getting anything out of anybody: 
they ‘can’t tell me how my lady is, save from hearsay ;’ they ‘never 
see her,’ they ‘see nearly as little of Mr. Chandos.’ You and I can be 
more confidential.” 


‘‘No, we cannot, sir. I never see Lady Chandos, any more than 
others do.” 
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‘Which you cannot say of Mr. Harry; you see rather much of him,” 
retorted Mr. Edwin Barley, with a parting of the lips that showed 
the subject vexed him. ‘ You and he are together always—as the 
news is brought to me.” 

‘Did Mrs. Penn tell you that?” I asked, my colour and my anger 
rising together. 

‘Mrs. Penn!” 

‘The lady you have just parted with,” I answered, supposing he did 
not know her by name. 

_ Mrs. Chandos’s companion. Ses none too civil to me. You 
had a visit from the mounted police last evening ; an unexpected one, 
rumour runs. Did their sudden appearance confound Mr. Harry 
Chandos ?” 

How he seémed to know things! Did he get them from mere 
rumour, or from Lizzy Dene? I remained silent. 

‘Did they bring, I ask, confusion to Mr. Chandos? Did he exhibit 
the aspect, the terror, of one who—who has been guilty of some great 
crime, and dreads to expiate it?” 

“JT cannot tell you, sir.” 

“You were with him, I know that much,” he eee in the same 
commanding, angry, imperative tone of voice I had once heard him 
use to my aunt Selina. 

‘But what if I was? I cannot say how Mr. Chandos felt or 
thought.” 

“You can—if you choose. I asked you how he looked ; what his 
manner betrayed: not what he felt or thought.” 

Loving Aim as I did, bound to his interests, could I be otherwise 
than on my guard? Nevertheless there must have been that in my 
tone and look that carried doubt to Mr. Edwin Barley. 

““Mr. Chandos spoke to the officers quite calmly, sir. They were 
admitted at once, and he invited them into the sitting-room.” 

He looked at me keenly: I say, there must have been some doubt 
on his mind. ‘“ Are you aware that I know you, Anne? I think you 
must know me. As your uncle, your only living relative, I have a 
right to question you of these and other things.” 

My heart beat violently. Nearly too sick to speak felt I: and the 
words shook as they issued from my lips. 

“You are not my uncle, sir. Selina was my aunt, but v 

*‘ And as Selina’s husband, I became your uncle, Anne, by law. She 
is dead, but I am living: your uncle still. So you did know me ?” 

‘“‘T have known you, sir, ever since the day I first saw you here.” 

“It is more than I did by you, young lady; or I should not have 
allowed you to remain so quietly at Chandos. For the sake of my dead 
wife, I hold an interest in your welfare: and shat will not be enhanced 
by your companionship with Harry Chandos.” 
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The hint conveyed by the words half frightened me to death. He 
allow me! Ae assume a right to control me! I spoke out in my sick 
terror. 

“You cannot have any power over me or my actions, Mr. Edwin 
Barley.” 

‘‘ Indeed I have, Anne. The law would say so. Do you know who 
Mrs. Penn is?” he abruptly asked. 

‘‘T don’t know who she is or where she comes from,” was my reply, 
glad he had put a question at last that I could answer honestly. ‘ Will 
you please to let me go, sir; it is getting dark.” 

‘Not just yet. You must first reply to a question or two I wish to 
ask touching Harry Chandos. To begin with: does he go often from 
home.” 

Sick, faint, weak though I was, I had presence of mind to put up one 
little sentence of prayer to be helped to do right: and that right I 
knew lay in denying him all information. 

‘“‘T cannot tell you anything whatever about Mr. Chandos—or what 
he does—or what any one else does. As long as I am in the family, 
protected by them, trusted by them, it is dishonourable even to listen 
to such questions. But indeed I know nothing. Ifthe Chandos family 
have secrets, they do not tell them to me.” 

“T should not imagine they would. Iam not asking you for secrets. 
There are reasons why I wish to learn a little of their common every- 
day doings. This, at any rate, is a simple question : Does Mr. Harry 
Chandos ——”’ 

“It is of no use, sir; I will not answer that or any other. Pray do 
not stop me again! I hope you will pardon me for reminding you that 
I heard Mr. Chandos desire you not to intrude on these grounds: I 
think you ought to obey. him, sir.” 

His face, always stern, grew fierce in its anger. Perhaps it was only 
natural that it should. He raised his hand before me. 

“‘T hold the Chandoses under my finger and thumb. A little move- 
ment” (here he closed them) “and they may go trooping out of the 
kingdom to hide their disgrace ; your friend, Mr. Harry, with all his 
high and mighty pride, leading the van. It will not be long first. By 
the obedience you owed your Aunt Selina, my dead wife ; by the ten- 
derness for her cherished memory, I order you to speak. You must do 
so, Anne.” 

One single moment of hesitation—I am ashamed to confess to it ; 
but his voice and manner were so solemn—and my resolve returned, 
fixed and firm. 

‘‘T have said that I will not. Now, or ever.” 

He laid hold of me by the two arms as if he were going to shake me ; 
his angry face, with its beautiful white teeth—he always showed them 
when in anger—close to mine. You see, the old fear I used to have of 
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him as a child clung to me still, and I shrieked out loud twice in my 
terror. I had always been wanting in presence of mind. 

It all passed in a moment. JVhat, I hardly knew. There was a 
crash as if the slender hedge gave way; and Mr. Chandos was holding 
me behind him, having flung Mr. Edwin Barley back against the opposite 


tree. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A RECOLLECTION. 


A LADY sat in her garden bower 
In the wealthy Eastern clime, 

And her dark eye brightened as hour by hour 
Passed on to the day’s decline. ° 
And her heart beat higher as she looked for the one 

Who would be her side ere the set of sun. 


The autumn came with its days of light, 
And again that girl was there : 
But the burning cheek shone so intensely bright 
They saw not the still despair. 
Or that he, for whose love she had bartered her own, 
Knelt at the shrine of a fairer one. 


The seasons passed on till the spring came round, 
With its chill, deceitful breath : 

And men looked on the girl, and sagely spoke 
Of consumption: which leads to death. 

But none of them glanced at the cause of doom, 

As they followed the girl to her forefathers’ tomb. 


THE orca | 
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THE YOUTH OF MILTON. 


HERE is an Eastern story of a king who, having lived the greater 
part of his life in a magnificent palace, the walls of which were 
ot pure gold, was one day seized with a strong desire to know where 
the precious metal had its origin. This wish increased rapidly, and at 
length became so powerful- that the monarch could enjoy neither his 
seraglio nor his fig-trees, nor any other of the pleasures which the 
Prophet has allowed to the faithful. One day as he was sitting on a 
little hill in his garden to catch the cold evening air, with his mind 
occupied in its usual course of absorbing reflection, he beheld close to 
him a diminutive, misshapen figure. The features of the face were 
strangely distorted, the eyes shone with an unearthy brilliancy, and 
the fingers of the hands were crooked and armed with long claws. The 
king started up in some alarm at the sight of this apparition. ‘“ Fear 
not, O king,” said the strange visitor ; ‘“‘ I am come to show thee that 
which thou desirest to know.” ‘“ Who art thou, and how dost thou know 
what I desire?” demanded the king, who was a bold man, and had con- 
quered his first terror. ‘I am the spirit who guards the sources of the 
precious metals. I have long heard thee breathe forth ardent desires 
to know something of my kingdom, and I am come to lead thee 
thither.” The king was beyond measure delighted at this declaration; 
and thereupon (the spirit having seized him by the hand) they began a 
very singular journey. At some words muttered in an unknown lan- 
guage by the spirit, the earth opened beneath their feet, and the king 
found himself descending, with the swiftness of thought, through long 
dark passages and tunnels. At last they paused, and when the king 
had somewhat recovered the dizziness consequent upon his late remark 
able mode of travelling, he began to look about him, for the spirit said 
that they had now arrived in his kingdom. He found that they were . 
standing in a vast dimly-lit cavern, surrounded by huge lumps of some 
dingy yellow substance. The king demanded where the gold was, and 
the spirit pointed to the yellowish masses before mentioned. ‘ Im- 
possible!” cried the king. ‘“ The gold in my palace is so bright that I 
can scarce bear to look upon it.” 

“‘ Learn from this, O king, that the best things in the world often 
originate in the lowest and poorest beginnings.” And the king, after 
listening, went home a wiser man. 

Now those who, after reading the works of our chief authors, or the 
stories of our greatest men’s deeds, turn to their origins, and look into 
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their earliest years, will often experience much the same surprise as did 
the monarch in the tale. Who, as he listened to the eloquence of 
Thurlow, would have believed that as a child he had played with the 
soapsuds in a barber’s shop? Who, as he reads the polished verse of 
- Goldsmith, would have supposed that he had been educated in a 
dame’s school? Yet such is the glorious prerogative of genius and 
industry. The son of the mechanic may inhabit the stately man- 
sion next door to the son of the peer. The boy who galloped the 
wild unsaddled cart-colt over the heath, may thunder from the benches 
of the Opposition in the face of him who in his childhood cantered 
the well-groomed Shetland beneath the immemorial elms of his here- 
ditary estate. 

In a dingy London street, on a gloomy December day of the year 
1608, there lay in a very unpretentious-looking house a little new-born 
baby. The floor around the cradle was strewed with rushes; the old 
woman who watched it wore a very homely dress ; the room was low 
and narrow. Who would have thought, or even dreamed, that that little 
baby’s name would one day be connected in men’s minds with celestial 
pavements of sapphire and gold—with the warring of the cherubim— 
with the morning hymn of Creation? Who would have thought, or even 
dreamed, that a few lines penned in after-years by that little baby’s hand 
would, in one of the most refined and enlightened ages of his country’s 
history, cause as eager a contest between the highest intellects of the 
land as that which raged on the plains of Troy over the body of 
Patroclus! Surely, no such dream haunted the mind of the old nurse as 
she dozed over her pewter cup of ale and gin; or flitted before the fancy 
of the young mother as she fell asleep, lulled by the music of her infant’s 
low breathing ; or troubled the deep slumber of the hard-worked scri- 
vener, the master of the house and the father of the boy. When little 
Johnny Milton began to toddle to the street-door, there to make his first 
observations upon life, his attention must have been very much attracted 
by the spread-eagle which was painted on the sign that swung over the 
entrance, according to the fashion of the time among tradesmen of all 
kinds. Perhaps the vast black form of the bird may have suggested to 
the child’s mind his first notions of the illimitable plains of the air. 
Perhaps the creaking noise of the signboard may have seemed to his 
ears to contain mysterious utterances, such as those which little Paut 
Dombey heard in the murmurs of the waves. As the boy, put to 
bed early by his mother, lay in his crib, he must often have been 
awakened by a melodious sound stealing through the house. At first, 
perhaps, there would hover around his drowsy fancy thoughts’ of some 
fairy legend which his mother had told him ; but when he became more 
fully awake, he would smile, and know that it was only his father playing 
chants or psalm-tunes on the virginals to a party of friends gathered 
about him—a frequent custom of an evening. The elder Milton was 
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possessed of considerable musical talent; and many of his compositions 
still float upon the waves of sacred harmonies that swell through our 
churches and chapels. Thus it came to pass that in after-life John 
Milton, notwithstanding his Puritan proclivities, loved ‘service high 
and anthem clear.” Mrs. Milton was a woman of good sense, refine- 
ment, and virtue. We know little of her life, just as we know little of 
‘the soft shower that steals down at night ; but as ‘in the fresh beauty of 
the morning we recognize the fact that the vivifying drops have been 
there, so in her son’s story, we find constant traces of her gentle influ- 
ence. In those days, when books were scarce, a large stock of tales 
and ballads was quite an essential part of the education of a girl among 
the middle classes. Thus when she became a mother, she was able 
not only to dress and cook for her children, but also to amuse and open 
their minds as they sat around her through the summer noon or the 
winter twilight. In this way, under his mother’s guidance, little Johnny 
no doubt took his first flight into the realms of fancy. Then there 
was the Bible, which had been so lately put into the hands of the 
people, and which, in its picturesque simplicity of detail is so calculated 
to attract and rivet the attention of a thoughtful child. What must 
have been the little fellow’s delight when, on a Sunday afternoon, his 
mother opened the large Bible—the only one, probably, in that thnfty 
household, at a period when printing was still a comparatively expensive 
process—and he listened with wondering awe to the story of Samuel’s 
call, or to.the description of the heavenly Jerusalem! In truth 
we may say of Sarah Milton, that by her her son was taught 
“how to climb high above the sphery clime.” The first person with 
whom the boy exchanged thoughts was his sister; throughout her 
whole life he retained a strong affection for her. Many must have been 
the sights which the children beheld together, and many the observations 
they made upon them. As they stood outside their own door in the 
twilight, they may have secn pass by a stately man, who trod the ground 
proudly, and who was wrapped in a mantle that partially hid his face 
but not the bold, reckless light of his eyes: his attendants following 
behind, three or four men with dark, sinister countenances. Their 
mother would tell them that this was the great Duke of Buckingham 
and his followers; and would add mentally to herself, with a face of 
concern, that the favourite had come into that quiet quarter of the ci'y 
forno good. Next morning the worthy gentlewoman’s righteous soul 
would be vexed by whispers which told of his Grace (or rather his 
gracelessness) having been seen holding communication that was more 
familiar than dignified with the pretty daughter of the jeweller in the 
next street ; or she would be made to tremble by yet darker rumours, 
that spoke of the clash of rapiers heard at midnight in a neighbouring 
alley. When the brother and sister made an excursion to one of the 
larger thoroughfares, they may have beheld ride by on her palfrey a 
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midde-aged but still pretty, pale lady, with a few soberly-dressed 
attendants. With the quickness of childhood they would perceive that 
there was something singularly weary and dejected in her face, and even 
in the way she sat upon her horse. Johnny would take off his cap, and 
whisper to his sister to make a reverence, for this was the queen; and 
when the little girl refused to believe the fact on account of the cogent 
reasons, that kings and queens never went abroad without wearing a 
crown and looking the picture of supreme felicity, the boy would 
gravely retail for her benefit certain conversations which he had heard 
pass between their father and his friends, concerning the uneasy nature 
of affairs of State in general—little knowing in his innocent wisdom 
that poor Anne’s troubles found a far richer soil in which to take root 
at her own fireside than in the politics of all Europe. Here, as they 
stood, would come a spruce gentleman, with quick, mincing steps, 
meeting another, cloak-enveloped, sallow-faced, and of long, slow 
strides; and the children would watch wonderingly the glances of mutual 
distrust they threw out in passing: their childish intellects not compre- 
hending as yet that there was no love between the ambassadors of 
France and Spain. On some summer afternoon when their parents 
had taken them into the country to play among the fields, the children 
as they wandered about may have met an elderly woman who hada 
sweet, still, mournful face that looked as if a great grief were constantly 
hovering over her head and casting its shadow upon her, and who was 
dressed in widow’s weeds. She may have stopped little Johnny, and 
wound one of his auburn curls around her finger, murmuring to herself 
that the child’s hair was something the colour of Ass. The scrivener 
would not think that this caress from a commonplace woman could be 
any distinction to his boy, for the world did not know then that it was 
a million times greater honour to have been touched by the hand that 
had soothed the last earthly suffering of William Shakspeare—his wife, 
Anne’s—than to have been clasped by that of the mightiest princess that 
ever wore mortal crown. The meeting was very possible: for though 
Anne Shakspeare resided at Stratford-on-Avon, we do not know 
that she did not visit London. 

In this brief record nothing more can be said of John Milton’s 
father, to whom he doubtless owed that sterling good principle which 
always characterized his actions. But the fact may be stated that by 
means of earnest hard work and regular habits he managed to save 
enough money to purchase a small estate at Colebrooke, in Buckingham- 
shire, whither he retired for the last years of his life. There his son 
John often visited him, and there in his country walks young Milton 
may have inhaled a perfume which induced him to use that much- 
criticized expression concerning “ the thymy wood.” 

The author of this paper lives in a primitive corner of the world 
that is perhaps more like the England of Milton’s day than any other 
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district in the land. After a storm of rain, in wandering through the 
thick belts of wood that skirt the hills, the fragrance which comes 
wafted along from the neighbouring banks, all draped with thyme and 
other aromatic herbs, is exactly such as to make that expression most 
apt and true to nature. 

Biography always reminds us of one of those moving panoramas 
which are constantly offering fresh pictures to the eye of the spectator. 
Let us suppose that the life of Milton has been represented on a long 
strip of canvas, and then imagine that we gaze at the earliest scenes 
displayed there when the canvas is unrolled. The first picture shows 
a boy of about twelve years old, with auburn hair, clear brown eyes, a 
bright complexion, and a small, almost girlish mouth. He is sitting at 
a table, and seems engaged in putting some passages of English poetry 
(perhaps some lines from the “Fairy Queen”) jnto Latin verse. His 
forehead is slightly contracted, as though he were resolved to be very 
earnest about his work; but he is glancing a little wistfully towards the 
volume of poetry at his side. Opposite sits a man who is dressed as a 
clergyman, and has a gentle, intellectual face; he has looked up from 
the large folio open before him, to smile encouragingly at the boy— 
sympathizing, no doubt, with those longing glances at the volume of 
poetry ; for his face is not that of a narrow-minded pedant who thinks 
Greek and Latin the only languages in which the rarest gems of litera- 
ture can be set. These are John Milton and his tutor Young. The 
second change in the canvas represents a huge and to our modern 
eyes very clumsily made stage-waggon, which is toiling up a hill, beneath 
a burning summer sun. It is drawn by six strongly-built horses, whose 
‘sleek coats, well-filled-out quarters, and clean legs prove them to be 
not ill cared for; and who are covered with a profusion of shining 
brass and leather. With his whip shifted into his left hand, and his 
right resting lovingly on the mane of the near leader, walks the wag- 
goner—a hale, middle-aged man with a shrewd, honest face. The con- © 
tents of the waggon are most varied. There are large packets of books, 
immense piles of boxes, lumbering pieces of furniture; and amidst 
these things women and childten sit perched about in different attitudes. 
A little way in front of the waggon walks a youth, in whom, though 
his face has grown somewhat more manly, we recognize the boy of the 
last picture. This is John Milton, travelling from London to Cambridge, 
with Hobson, the prince of waggoners; who, when the plague was in 
Cambridge, and no communication was allowed between that town 
and the metropolis, is said to have died, not of the disease, but of 
griefs because his usual journeys were suspended. The third scene 
displays a set of college rooms, characterized by all that glorious un- 
tidiness, and that evident propensity for using every article of 
furniture for a purpose opposite to the one it was intended to serve, 
which ordinarily distinguish such apartments at the present day. There 
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are only wanting those new innovations, the \1xuriously easy smoking- 
chair, the prints of the Derby winners, and the portrait of the reigning 
Prima Donna. Ata table by the open window sit two youths with 
bottles and glasses between them. One, in whom we know again him 
that was walking before the stage waggon, 1s sipping his wine with rather 
an abstracted air, as if he did not care for it; but the other, who has 
a dark, Southern cast of countenance, is holding his glass up to the 
light, and looking at it with a joyous twinkle in his bright black eyes 
that proclaims the genuine connoisseur. This is Charles Diodate, 
Milton’s most intimate college-friend, who was the son of Italian 
Protestant parents residing in England. In the fourth picture we find 
three ladies—one aged, one in her prime, and one little more than a 
child. Look well at these three women; for, reckoning from the time 
when that old lady was a child to the time when that child shall herself 
be old, they form a golden chain of female loveliness and excellence, 
stretching through the most stirring periods of our history. Those eyes 
that are now growing dim with the shades of life’s evening, beheld, 
when the dawn of beauty was flashing in them, the highflown stately 
gallantry that signalized the Court of Elizabeth. That cheek, which is 
now bright with the sweet rosebud of youth, shall, when it is withered, 
glow with indignant modesty at the licentious, godless riot that will 
reign at the Court of Charles the Second. The two elder ladies are 
looking on, with approving smiles on their lips, while a very young man— 
in whom. we once more find the boy and the youth of the former 
pictures—is occupied with the girl. He is apparently teaching her 
to recite something, for he waves his hand, and she is imitating 
the movement, and gazing up into his eyes: with all a child’s 
trustful familiarity in hers. This is the Lady Alice Egerton, whom 
Milton is instructing in her part as The Lady in “Comus,” and to 
whose brothers he was for some time tutor. The other two women are 
her mother, the Countess of Bridgewater, and her grandmother. We 
should like to go on with the panorama, but it does not come within our 
province to do so in this paper. 

Such is a brief sketch of the youth of him whom the discovery 
of the much-disputed epitaph has lately brought so prominently into 
the public mind. With regard to that epitaph, we can only say 
that the first time we listened to it, the ear gave its opinion that it 
was by Milton. There is something in the cadence of the lines 
(although the metre is so different) that reminds us of “ Lycidas” ; besides, 
there are one or two epithets, such as that of ‘‘ amber-dropping,” which 
are used in Milton’s other poems ; and we all know how often writers 
repeat the same ideas and expressions. Might not this epitaph have 
been a production of Milton’s youth—one which he himself did not 
think much of, but which in after-life he copied out to please some friend ? 
This is suggested with all deference to more experienced critics. One 
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thing, however, we must protest against, and that is the hideous and 
ridiculous caricature of it which appeared in the papers. Whether it 
was or was not written by Milton, it is, at least, a pretty, pathetic little 
poem of that long-past time, two hundred years ago. A fancy came 
over us on some of these recent brilliant summer nights of trying to 
raise the spirit of the great poet himself to settle the controversy ; but 
since seeing that terrible caricature, we have feared to find theghost in too 
indignant a state for conjuration. Had the incantations been proceeded 
with however, and been successful, the august and gracious spirit might 
have been slow to give a decision: since he would see on one side a man 
who, with the melody of deep simple feeling, and the graphic picturesque- 
ness of vivid fancy, 1s bringing the story of Milton’s life home to every fire- 
side ; and, on the other, he would behold one who, with all the energies of 
his strong, luminous intellect, his earnest soul, and his warm, true heart, 
is labouring to guide the youth of England in the path of enlightened 
knowledge and pure religion, which the feet of young Milton trod long 
ago, and which led him to two glorious immortalities. 
ALICE KING, 


SONNET. 


A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS’S JEWELS. 


FLasH, happy gems, and hide from prying glance 

The rounded forms you clasp, but cannot grace : 
Your frigid glitter serves but to enhance 

The myniad charms that sparkle from her face : 
Ye cannot ape the lustre of her eyes, 

Nor price the smile that dimples round her mouth: 
Your changeless gleam is sharp as frosty skies, 

She, sweet as roses from the rose-strewn south : 
The drooping pearl which nestles at her ear 

Pales at the maiden fairness of her throat, 
While happier diamonds, pure and crystal-clear, 

Reflect the beauties they have learnt by rote: 
Yet doth her touch restore your gemmed array 

Tenfold the worth her beauty takes away. 


STONE LEIGH. 


HE ARGOSY. 
27 4 Sept. z, 1868. 


“MAJOR PARRIFER. 


E was one of the worst magistrates that ever sat upon the bench 

of justices. Strangers were given to wonder how he got his 

commission. But, you see, men are fit or unfit for a post according to 

their doings in it; and, generally speaking, people cannot tell what the 
doings will be beforehand. 

They called him Major: Major Parrifer: but he only held rank in 
a militia regiment, and everybody knows what that is. He had bought 
the place he lived in some years before, and christened it Parrifer 
Hall. The worst title he could have hit upon; seeing that the good 
old Hall, with a good old family in it, was only a mile or two distant. 

They lived away ; money was not lacking; the Major, his wife, six 
daughters, and a son, who did not come home much. Mrs. Parrifer 
was stuck-up: it is one of our county sayings, and it applied to her well. 
When she called on people her silk gowns rustled as if buckram lined 
them ; her voice was loud, her manner patronizing ; the Major’s voice 
and manner were the same; and the girls took after them. 

At the corner of the road, joining Major Parrifer’s fence, was a 
cottage that belonged to me. To me, Johnny Ludlow. Not that I 
had control yet awhile over that, or any other cottage I might possess. 
George Reed rented the cottage: it stood in a good large garden; a 
high hedge running along the side of it up Piefinch Lane, but only a 
low hedge in front, with a low gate in the middle. Well-kept trim 
hedges: George Reed took care of that. 

There was quite a history attaching to him. His father had been 
indoor servant at the Court; when he married and left it, my grand- 
father gave him a lease of this cottage, renewable every seven years. 
George was the only son, had been very decently educated, but wild 
when he grew up and got out of everything; by which means he was 
only a day-labourer ; steady now, but never likely to be anything else. 
He took to the cottage after old Reed’s death, and worked for Mr. 
Sterling who had the Court now. George Reed was civil in ordinary, 
but uncommonly independent. His first wife had died, leaving a 
daughter, Cathy ; later he married again. Reed’s wild oats had been 
sown years ago; he was thoroughly well-conducted and industrious 
now, working in his own garden early and late. | 

When Cathy’s mother died, she was taken to by an aunt, who lived 
near Worcester. At fifteen she came home again, for the aunt had 
died. Her ten years’ training there had done very little for her, except 
make her into a pretty girl. Cathy had been trained to idleness, but 
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to very little else. She could sing; self-taught of course; she could 
embroider handkerchiefs and frills and petticoat-tails ; she could wnite 
a tolerable letter without many mistakes, and was great at reading, 
especially when the literature was of the halfpenny kind issued weekly. 
The acquirements (except the last) were not bad things in themselves, 
but entirely unsuited to Cathy Reed’s condition and her future pros- 
pects in life. The best that she could aspire to be, the best her father 
expected for her, was that of entering on a light respectable service, 
and later to become, perhaps, a labourer’s wife. 

The second Mrs. Reed, a quiet kind of young woman, had one little 


girl only when Cathy came home. She was nearly struck dumb when. ° 


she found what had been Cathy’s acquirements in the way of useful- 
ness ; or rather what were her non-acquirements: the facts unfolding 
themselves by degrees. 

‘Your father thinks he’d like you to get a service with some of the 
gentlefolks, Cathy,” her stepmother said to her. ‘‘ Perhaps at the 
Court, if they could make room for you ; or over at Squire Todhetley’s. 
Meanwhile you'll help me with the work at home for a few weeks first ; 
won’t you, dear? When another little one comes, there’ll be a good 
deal on my hands.” 

“Oh, I'll help,” answered Cathy, who was a good-natured, ready- 
speaking girl. 

“Tnat’s right. Can you wash?” 

‘“No,” said Cathy, with a very decisive shake of the head. 

‘“Not wash! Can you iron ?” 

“¢ Pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

‘‘Your aunt was a seamstress: can you sew well ?” 

. “I don’t like sewing.” 

Mrs. Reed looked at her, but said no more then, rather leaving it to 
practice instead of theory to develop Cathy’s capabilities. But when 
she came to put her tothe test, she found Cathy could not, or would not, 
do any kind of useful work whatever. Cathy could not wash, or iron, 
or scour, or cook, or sweep; or even sew coarse plain things, such as 
are required in labourers’ families’ Cathy could do several kinds of 
fancy work: Cathy could idle away her time at the glass, oiling her 
hair, and dressing herself to the best advantage ; Cathy had a smattering 
of history and geography and chronology; and of polite literature, as 
comprised in the pages of the aforesaid halfpenny and penny weekly 
romances. The aunt had sent Cathy to a cheap day-school where such 
learning was supposed to be taught: had let her run about when she 
ought to have been cooking and washing; and of course Cathy had 
acquired a distaste for work. ‘Mrs. Reed sat down aghast, her hands 
falling helpless on her lap, and a kind of fear at what might be Cathy’s 
future stealing into her heart. 

“‘ Child, what is to become of you ?” 
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Cathy had no qualms upon the point herself. She gave a laughing 
kiss to the little child, toddling round the room by the chairs, and took 
out of her pocket one of those halfpenny serials, whose enthrilling 
stories of brigands and captive damsels she had learnt to take her chief 
delight in. ; 

‘‘T shall have to teach her everything,” sighed disappointed Mrs. 
Reed. “Catherine, I don’t think the kind of useless things your aunt 
has let you learn are good for poor folk like us.” 

Good! Mrs. Reed might have gone a little farther. She began her 
instruction, but Cathy would not learn. Cathy was good-humoured 
always; but of work she would do none. If she attempted it, Mrs. 
Reed had to do it over again. 

‘Where on earth will the gentlefolks get their servants from, if the 
girls are to be like you?” cried honest Mrs. Reed. 

Well, time went on; a year or two. Cathy Reed tried two or three 
services, but did not keep them. Young Mrs. Sterling at the Court at 
length took her. In three months Cathy was back home as usual. 
**T do not think Catherine will be kept anywhere,” Mrs. Sterling said 
to her step-mother, ‘‘ When she ought to have been minding the baby, 
the nurse would find her with a strip of embroidery in her hand, or 
else buried in the pages of some bad story that can only do her harm.” 

Cathy was turned seventeen when the warfare set in between her 
father and Major Parrifer. The Major suddenly cast his eyes on the 
little cottage outside his own land and coveted it. Before this, young 
Parnfer (a harmless young man, with no whiskers and sandy hair parted 
down the middle) had struck up an acquaintance with Cathy. When 
he was at home from Oxford (where he got plucked twice, and at length 
took his name off the books) he would often be seen leaning over the 
cottage-gate talking to Cathy in the garden, with her two little half- 
sisters that she pretended to mind. There was no harm: but perhaps 
Major Parrifer feared it might grow into it; and he badly wanted the 
plot of ground to be his, that he might pull the cottage down and ex- 
tend his own boundaries to Piefinch Lane. 

One fine day in the holidays when Tod and I were indoors making 
flies for fishing, old Thomas appeared, and said that George Reed had 
come over and wanted to speak to me. Which set us wondering. 
What could he want with me? 

‘‘ Show him in here,” said Tod. 

Reed came in: a tall and powerful man of forty; with dark, curling 
hair, and a determined, good-looking face. He began saying that he 
had heard Major Parrifer was after his cottage, wanting to buy it; so 
he had come over to beg me to interfere and stop the sale. 

“Why, Reed, what can I do?” I asked. ‘‘ You know I have no 
power.” 

“You'd not turn me out of it yourself, I know, sir.” 
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“That I'd not.” 

Neither would I. I liked George Reed. And I remembered that 
he used to have me in his arms sometimes when I was a little fellow at 
the Court. Once he carried me to my mother’s grave in the church- 
yard, and told me she had gone to live in heaven. 

‘When a rich gentleman sets his mind on a poor man’s bit of a 
cottage, and says, ‘That shall be mine,’ the poor man has not got 
much chance against him, sir, unless he that owns the cottage will be 
his friend. I know you've got no power af present, Master Johnny ; 
but if you’d speak to Mr. Brandon, perhaps he’d listen to you.” 

‘‘Sit down, Reed,” interrupted Tod, putting his catgut out of hand. 
“‘T thought you had the cottage on a lease.” 

‘“‘ And so I have, sir. But the lease will be out at Michaelmas next, 
and Mr. Brandon can turn me from it if he likes. My father and 
mother died there, sir; my wife died there ; my children were born 
there ; and the place is as much like my homestead as if it was mine.” 

‘‘ How do you know old Parrifer wants it ?” continued Tod. 

‘I’ve heard it from a sure source. I’ve heard, too, that his lawyer 
and Mr. Brandon’s lawyer have settled the matter between their two 
selves, and don’t intend to let me as much as know I’m to go out till 
the time has a’most come, for fear I should make a row over it. No- 
body upon earth can stop it except Mr. Brandon,” added Reed with 
energy. 

‘“‘ Have you spoken to Mr. Brandon, Reed ?” 

‘No, sir. I was going up to him; but the thought took me that 
I’d better come off at once to Master Ludlow; his word might be of 
more avail than mine. There’s no time to be lost. If once the 
lawyers get Mr. Brandon’s consent, he mayn’t be able to recal it.” 

“What does Parner want with the cottage?” 

‘‘T fancy he covets the bit of garden, sir; he sees the good order 
I’ve brought it into. If it’s not that, I don’t know what it can be. The 
cottage can be no eyesore to him; he can’t see it from his windows.” 

“Shall I go with you, Johnny ?” said Tod, as Reed went home, after 
drinking the ale old Thomas gave him. “We'll circumvent that Par- 
rifer if there’s law or justice in the Brandon land.” 

We went off to Mr. Brandon’s in the pony-carriage, Tod driving. 
He lived near Alcester, and had the management of my property while 
I was a minor. As we went along who should ride past but Major 
Parnifer. 

‘Looking like the bull-dog that he is,” cried Tod, who could not 
bear the man. “Johnny, what will you lay that he has been to Mr. 
Brandon’s? The negotiations are becoming intricate.” 

Tod did not go in. On second thought, he said, it might be better 
to leave it to me. The Squire must try, if I failed. Mr. Brandon was 
at home ; and Tod drove on into Alcester by way of passing the time. 
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‘But I don’t think you can see him,” said the housekeeper when she 
came tome. “ This is one of his bad days. A gentleman called just 
now, and I went in to the master, but it was of no use.” 

“I know; it was Majon Parrifer. We thought he might have been 
calling here.” 

Mr. Brandon was little and thin, with a shrivelled face. He lived 
alone, except for three or four servants, and always fancied himself ill 
with one ailment or another. When I went in, for he said he’d see me, 
he was sitting in an easy thair with a geranium-coloured Turkish cap 
on his head, and two bottles of medicine at his elbow. 

“Well, Johnny, an invalid as usual, you see. And what is it you so 
particularly want ?” 

‘“‘T want to ask you a favour, Mr. Brandon, if you'll please to grant 
it me.” 

*¢ What is it ?” 

‘You know that cottage, sir, at the corner of Piefinch Lane. George 
Reed’s.” 

“Well ?” 

‘‘T am come to ask you to please not to let it be sold.” 

“Who wants to sell it ?” 

‘Major Parrifer wants to buy it; and to turn out Reed. The 
lawyers are going to arrange it.” 

Mr. Brandon pushed the Turkish cap up on his brow and gave the 
purple tassel over his ear a twirl as he looked at me. People thought 
him incapable ; but it was only because he had no work to do that he 
seemed so. He would get a bit irritable sometimes, and he had a 
squeaky voice, but he was a good and just man. 

‘* How did you hear this, Johnny ?” 

I told him all about it. What Reed had said, and our having met 
the Major on horseback as we drove along. 

‘“‘ He came here, but I didn’t feel well enough to see him,” said Mr. 
Brandon. “Johnny, you know that I stand in place of your father as 
regards your property; to do the best I can with it.” 

“Yes, sir. And I am sure you do it.” 

“If Major Parrifer—I don’t like the man,” broke off Mr. Brandon, 
“but that’s neither here nor there. At the last magistrates’ meeting I 
attended he was so overbearing as to shut us all up. My nerves were 
unstrung for four-and-twenty hours afterwards.” 

“And Squire Todhetley came home swearing,” I could not help 
putting in. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brandon. “Yes; some people can throw bile off 
that way. I can’t. But, Johnny, all that goes for nothing in regard 
to the matter in hand: and I was about to point out to you that if 
Major Parrifer has set his mind upon buying Reed’s cottage and the 
bit of land attached to it, he is no doubt prepared to offer a full price ; 
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more, probably, than it is worth. If so, I should not, in your interest, 
be justified in refusing this.” 

I could feel my face flush with the sense of injustice, and the tears 
come into my eyes. They called me a muff for many things, and 
this was one. 

“T’d not touch the money myself, sir. And if you used it for me, 
_ I’m sure it would never bring any good.” 

‘What's that, Johnny ?” 

‘Money got by oppression or injustice never does. There was a 
fellow at school " | 

‘Never mind the fellow at school. Go on with your own argu- 
ments.” 

“To turn Reed out of the place where he has always lived, out 
of the garden he has done so well by, just because a mch man wants 
to get it into his possession, would be awfully unjust, sir. It would 
be as bad as the story we heard read in church last Sunday for the 
First Lesson, of Naboth’s vineyard. Tod said so as we came along.” 

“ Who's Tod ?” 

“Joseph Todhetley. If you turned Reed out, sir, for the sake of 
benefiting me, I should be ashamed to look people in the face when 
they talked of it. If you please, sir, I do not think my father would 
allow it if he were alive. Reed says the place is like his homestead.” 

Mr. Brandon measured two tablespoonfuls of medicine into a glass, 
drank it, and ate a French plum afterwards. The plums were in a 
paper, and he handed them to me. I ate one, and tried to crack the 
stone. 

“You have taken up a strong opinion upon this matter, Master 
Johnny.” 

“Yes, sir. I like Reed. And if I did not, he has no more nght to be 
turned out of his home than Major Parrifer has out of his. How 
would Ae like it, if some great rich, powerful man came down on his 
place and turned him out ?” 

‘¢ Major Parrifer can’t be turned out, Johnny ; it is his own.” 

‘‘And Reed’s place is mine, sir—if you'll not be angry with me for 
Saying it. Please don’t let it be done, Mr. Brandon.” 

The pony-carriage came rattling up at this juncture, and we saw Tod 
look at the windows impatiently. I got up, and Mr. Brandon shook 
hands with me. 

“What you have said is all very good, Johnny, right in principle ; 
but I cannot let it entirely outweigh your interest. When this proposal 
shall be put before me—as you say it will be—it must have my full 
consideration.” 

I stopped when I got to the door and looked at him. If he would 
but have given me an assurance! And he read in my face what I 
wanted. 
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‘No, Johnny, I can’t do that. You may go home easy for the 
present, however ; for I will promise not to accept the offer to purchase 
without first seeing you again and showing you my reasons.” 

“T may have gone back to school, sir.” 

“T tell you I'll see you again if I decide to accept the offer,” he 
repeated emphatically. And I went out to the pony-chaise. 

‘‘Old Brandon means to sell,” said Tod when I told him. And he 
gave the pony an angry cut, that made him fly off with a leap. 

Will anybody believe that I never heard another word upon the sub- 
ject ?—except what people said in the way of gossip. It was soon 
known that Mr. Brandon had declined to sell the cottage ; and when 
his lawyer wrote him word the price of the offer for it was increased 
to quite an unprecedented amount, considering the small value of the 
cottage and garden in question, Mr. Brandon only sent a peremptory 
note back again, saying he was not in the habit of changing his de- 
cisions, and the place was not for sale. Tod threw up his hat. 

‘Bravo, old Brandon! I thought he’d not go quite over to the 
enemy.” 

I was leaning over George Reed’s gate in the sunset of the August 
evening. In passing it on my way home from the Sterlings, he saw 
me and came running to it. 

“T have to thank you for this, sir. They be going to renew my 
lease.” 

“Are they? All right. But you need not thank me; I know 
nothing about it.” 

George Reed gave a sort of decisive nod. ‘If you had not got the 
ear of Mr. Brandon, sir, I know what box I’d have been in now. 
Look at them girls!” 

It was not a very complimentary mode of speech, as applied to the 
Misses Parrifer. Three of them were passing, dressed outrageously 
in the fashion as usual. I lifted my straw-hat, and one of them nodded 
in return, but the other two only looked out at the tail of their eyes. 

“The Major has been trying it on with me now,” remarked Reed, 
watching them out of sight. ‘When he found he could not buy the 
place, he thought he’d try and buy out me. He wanted the bit of land 
for kitchen-garden, he said; and he’d give me a bank-note of: five 
pounds to go out of it. Much obliged, Major, I said, but I’d not go 
for fifty.” 

“As if he had not got heaps of land himself to make kitchen- 
gardens of !” 

‘‘ But don’t you see, sir, to a man like Major Parrifer, who thinks the 
world was made for him, there’s nothing so mortifying as being balked. 
He set his mind upon this place; he can’t get it; and he is just boiling 
over. He'd poison me if he could. Now then, what’s wanted P” 

Cathy had come up, with her pretty dark eyes, whispering some 
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question to her father. Iran on; it was getting late, and the Manor 
more than two miles off. 

From that time the feud grew between Major Parnifer and George 
Reed. Not openly; not actively. There could not well be either 
when the relative positions in hfe were so different. Major Parnifer 
was a wealthy proprietor, a county magistrate (and an awfully overbear- 
ing one), and George Reed a poor cottager who worked for his bread 
as a day-labourer. But that the Major grew to abhor and hate Reed ; 
that the man, inhabiting the place at his very gates in spite of him, 
and looking at him independently, as if to say he knew it, every time 
he passed, had become an eyesore, was easy to be seen. 

The Major resented it on us all. He was rude to Mr. Brandon when 
they met ; he struck out his whip once when he was on horseback, and 
I passed him, as if he would like to strike me. I don’t know whether 
he was aware of my visit to Mr. Brandon; but the cottage was mine, 
I was friendly with Reed, and that was enough. Months, however, 
went on, and nothing came of it. 

One Sunday morning in winter, when the bells were going for service, 
Major Parnfer’s carriage turned out with the ladies all in full figg. The 
Major himself turned out after it, walking, one of his daughters with 
him, a young man on a visit there, and a couple of servants. As they 
passed George Reed’s, the sound of work being done in the garden 
caught the Major’s quick ears. He turned softly down Piefinch Lane, 
stole to the high hedge on tiptoe, and stooped to peep through it. 

Reed was doing something to his turnips, hoeing them, the Major 
said. He called the gentleman to him and the two servants, and bade 
them look through the hedge. Nothing more. The party went on to 
church then. 

On Tuesday, the Major rode out to take his place on the magistenal 
bench. It was bitterly cold January weather, and only one magistrate 
besides himself was on it: @ clergyman. Two or three petty offenders 
were brought before him, who were severely sentenced—as pnsoners 
always were when Major Parnfer was the presiding judge. Another 
magistrate came in afterwards, 

Singular to say, Tod and I had gone to the town that day about a 
new saddle for his horse ; singular on account of what happened. In 
saying we were there I am telling the truth; it is not an invented 
fiction to give colour to the tale. Upon turning out of the saddler’s, 
which is near the justice-room, old Jones was coming along with a 
handcuffed prisoner, and a tail after them. 

“‘ Halloa!” cried Tod. ‘“‘ Here’s fun !” 

But I had seen what Tod did not, and rubbed my eyes, wondering 
if they saw double. 

“‘Zod/ It is George Reed!” 

His face was as white as a sheet, and he walked along, not to say 
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unwillingly, but as one in a state of sad shame, of awful rage. Tod 
made only one bound to the prisoner ; and old Jones, knowing us, did 
not push him back again. 

‘“‘As I'm a living man, I do not know what this is for, or why I am 
paraded through the town in disgrace,” spoke Reed, in answer to Tod's 
question. “If I’m charged with doing wrong, I’m willing to appear 
and answer for it, without being made into a felon in the face and eyes 
of folks, beforehand.” 

“‘ Why do you bring Reed up in this manner—with the handcuffs on?” 
demanded Tod of the constable. 

‘Because the Major telled me to, young Mr. Todhetley.” 

Be you very sure Tod pushed after them into the justice-room: 
the police saw him, but he was a magistrate’s son. The crowd 
would have liked to push in also, but were ignominiously sent to the 
right-about. I waited, and was presently admitted surreptitiously. 
Reed was standing before Major Parrifer and the other two, handcuffed 
still; and I gathered what the charge was. 

It was preferred by Major Parrifer, who had his servants there 
and a gentleman as witnesses: George Reed had been working in 
his garden on the previous Sunday morning—which was against the 
law. Old Jones had gone to Mr. Sterling’s and taken him on the 
Major’s warrant, as he was thrashing corn. 

Reed’s answer was to the following effect. He was zof working. His 
wife was ill—her little boy being but four days old—and Mr. Duffham 
ordered her some mutton broth. He went to the garden to get the tur- 
nips up to put init. It was only along of her illness that he didn’t go 
to church himself, he and Cathy. Ask Mr. Duffham. 

“Do you dare to tell me you were not hoeing turnips?” cred 
Major Parrifer. 

‘J dare to say I was not doing it as work,” independently answered 
the man. “If you looked at me, as you say, through the hedge, you 
must have seen the bunch of turnips I had got up, lying near. I took 
the hoe in my hand, and I did use it for two or three minutes. Some 
dead weeds had got thrown along the bed, by the children, perhaps, 
and I pulled them away. I went indoors directly: before the clock 
struck eleven the turnips was on, boiling with the scrag of mutton: I 
peeled them and put them in myself.” 

‘I see the bunch of turnips,” cried one of the servants. ‘They was 
lying ” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,” roared his master; ‘if your further evidence 
is wanted, you'll be asked for it. As to this defence ”—and the Major 
turned to his brother magistrates with a scornful smile—‘“‘it is quite 
ingenious ; one of the clever ones we usually get here. But it will not 
serve your turn, George Reed. When the sanctity of the Sabbath is 
violate : 
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‘“‘Reed’s not a man to say he did not a do a thing if he did,” inter- 
rupted Tod. 

The Major glared at him for an instant, and then put out of hand , 
a big gold pencil he was waving majestically. 

“Clear the room of spectators,” said he to the policemen. 

Which was all Tod got for interfering. We had to go out: and in 
a minute or two Reed came out also, handcuffed as before; not in 
charge of old Jones, but of the county police. He had been sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment. Major Parrifer had wanted to make it 
three months; he said something about six; but the other two thought 
there were slightly extenuating circumstances in the case. A solicitor 
who was intimate with the Sterlings, and knew Reed very well, had 
been present towards the end. 

“Could you not have spoken in my defence, sir?” asked Reed, as 
he passed him in coming out. 

“TI would had I been able. But you see, my man, when the law 
gets broken : 

“The devil take the law,” said Reed savagely. ‘“ What I want is 
justice.” 

“And the administrators of it are determined to uphold it, what 
can be said?” went on the solicitor equably, as if there had been no 
interruption. 

“You would make out that I broke the law, just doing what I did: 
and I swear it was no more: that I can be legally punished for it?” 

‘* Don’t, Reed; it’s of no use. The Major and his witnesses swore 
you were at work. And it appears you were.” 

‘‘T asked them to take a fine—if I must be punished. I might have 
found friends to advance it for me.” 

‘Just so. And for that reason of course they did not take it,” said 
the candid lawyer. 

“What is my wife to do while I’m in prison? And the children? 
I may come out to find them starved. A month’s long enough for it 
this weather.” 

Reed was allowed time for no more. He'd not have been allowed 
that, but for having been jammed by the crowd at the doorway. He 
caught my eye as they were getting clear. 

“Master Johnny, will you go to the Court for me—your own place, 
sir—and tell the master that I swear Iam innocent? Perhaps he’ll let 
a few shillings go to the wife weekly; tell him with my duty that I'll 
work it out as soon as I’m released. All this is done out of revenge, 
sir, because Major Parnfer couldn’t get me away from my cottage. 
May the Lord repay him!” 

It caused a commotion, I can tell you, this imprisonment of Reed; 
the place was ringing with it between the Court and Dyke Manor. Our 
two houses seemed to have more to do with it than other people’s ; first 
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because Reed worked at the Court; secondly, because I, who owned 
both the Court and the cottage, lived at the Manor. People took it up 
pretty warmly, and Mrs. Reed and the children were cared for. Mr. 
Sterling paid her five shillings a week ; and Mr. Brandon and the Squire 
helped her on the quiet, and there were others. In small country 
localities gentlemen don’t like to say openly their neighbours are in the 
wrong: ‘at any rate, they rarely do anything by way of remedy. Some 
spoke of an appeal to the Secretary of State, but it came to nothing, and 
no steps were taken to liberate Reed. Bill Whitney, who was staying 2 
week with us, wrote and told his mother about it; she sent back a 
sovereign for Mrs. Reed ; we three took it to her, and went about saying 
old Parrifer ought to be kicked, which was a relief to our feelings. 

But there’s something to tell about Cathy. On the day that Reed 
was taken up, it was not known at his home immediately. The neigh- 
bours, aware that the wife was ill—for old Duffham thought she was 
going to have a fever, and said she must be kept quiet—said nothing. 
For one thing, they did not know what there was to tell; except that 
Reed had been marched off from his work in handcuffs by Jones the 
constable. In the evening, when news came of his committal, it was 
agreed that an excuse should be made to Mrs. Reed that her husband 
had gone out on a business job for his master, and that Cathy—who could 
not fail to hear the truth from one or another—should he warned not to 
say anything. 

“Tell Cathy to come out here,” said the women, looking over the 
gate. It was the little girl they spoke to; who could talk well: and 
she answered that Cathy was not there. So Ann Perkins, Mrs. Reed's 
sister, was called out. 

“‘Where’s Cathy ?” cried they. 

Ann Perkins answered in a passion—that she did not know where 
Cathy was, but should uncommonly like to know, and she only wished 
she was behind her—keeping her there with her sister when she ought 
to be at her own home! Then the women told Ann Perkins what they 
had been intending to tell Cathy, and looked out for the latter. 

She did not come back. The night passed and the next day passed, 
and Cathy was not seen or heard of. The only person who appeared 
to have met her was Mother Picker. It was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and Cathy had her best bonnet on. Mother Picker remarked 
upon her looking so smart, and asked where she was going to. Cathy 
answered that her uncle (who lived at Evesham) had sent to say she 
must go over there at once. ‘But when she came to the two roads, she 
turned off quite on the conterairy way to Evesham, and I thought the 
young woman must be daft,” concluded Mrs. Picker. 

The month passed away, and Reed came out; but Cathy had not 
returned. He got home on foot, in the afternoon ; with his hair cut 
close, and seemed as quiet as alamb. The man had been daunted. 
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It was an awful insult to put upon him; a slur on his good name for 
life ; and some of them said George Reed would never hold up his head 
again. Had he been cruel or vindictive, he might have revenged himself 
on Major Parnfer personally, in a manner the Major would have found 
it difficult to forget. 

The wife was about again, but sickly: the little ones did not at first 
know their father. One of the first questions he asked was after Cathy. 
‘The girl was not at hand to welcome him, and he took it in the light of 
a reproach, When men come for the first time out of jail, they are 
sensitive. 

‘“‘ Mr. Sterling called in yesterday, George, to say you were to go to 
your work again as soon as ever you came home,” said the wife, evading 
the question about Cathy. ‘‘ Everybody has been so kind; they know 
you didn’t deserve what you got.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said Reed carelessly. ‘‘ Where’s Cathy ?” 

Mrs. Reed felt herself obliged to tell. No diplomatist, she brought 
out the news abruptly : Cathy had not been seen or heard of since the 
afternoon he was sent to prison. That aroused Reed: nothing else 
seemed to have done it: and he got up from his chair. 

‘‘Why, where is she? What's become of her ?” 

The neighbours had been indulging in sundry speculations on the 
same question, which they had obligingly favoured Mrs. Reed with; but 
she did not think it necessary to impart them to her husband. 

“Cathy was a good girl on the whole, George ; putting aside that 
she’d do no work and spent her time reading good-for-nothing books. 
What I think is this—that she heard of your misfortune and wouldn't 
come home to face it. She’s close upon eighteen now, you know.” 

‘“* Come home from where ?” 

Mrs. Reed had to tell the whole truth. That Cathy, dressed up in 
her best things, had left home without any of them seeing her; she had 
been met in the road by Mrs. Picker, and told her what has already 
been said. But the uncle at Evesham had seen nothing of her. 

Forgetting his shorn hair—as he would have to forget it, or, at least, 
to ignore it until it should grow again—George Reed went tramping off 
there and then the more than two miles of way to Mother Picker’s. She 
could not tell him much more than he already knew: ‘Cathy was all in 
her best, her curls ‘tiled, and her pink mbbins as fresh as her cheeks, and 
said in answer to questions that she had been sent for sudden to her 
uncle’s at Evesham : but she had turned off quite the conterairy road.” 
Mrs. Picker particularly enlarged upon the “’iled curls.” From thence 
he walked on to his brother’s at Evesham; and learnt that Cathy had 
not been sent for, and had not come. 

When Reed got home, he was dead-beat. How many miles the man 
had walked that bleak February day, he did not stay to think: perhaps 
thirty. When excitement buoys up the spirit the body does not feel 
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fatigue. Mrs. Reed put supper before her husband, and he eat a bit 
mechanically, lost in thought. 

“It fairly ‘mazes me,” he said, presently, in the local phraseology. 
“ But for going out in her best things, I should think some bad acci- 
dent had come to her. There’s ponds about, and young girls might slip 
in unawares. But the putting on her best things shows she was going 
somewhere.” 

‘She put ‘em on, and went off without letting none of us see her, 
answered Mrs. Reed, snuffing the candle. ‘‘/ should have thought 
she’d maybe gone off to some wake—only there wasn’t one agate 
within range.” 

“Cathy had no bad acquaintance to lead her astray,” he resumed. 
‘* The girls about here are decent, and mind their work.” 

“Which Cathy didn’t,” thought Mrs. Reed. ‘Cathy held her head 
above 'em,” she said, aloud. ‘‘ She didn’t seem to make acquaintance 
with nobody but that young Parrifer. She'd talk to him by the hour 
together, and I couldn’t get her indoors.” 

Reed lifted his head. “ Young Parrifer!—what—Azs son?” turing 
his thumb in the direction of Parrifer Hall. ‘‘Cathy talked to him!” 

“By the hour together,” repeated Mrs. Reed. ‘ He'd be on that 
side the gate, a-talking and laughing and leaning on it; and Cathy, 
she’d be in the path by the tall hollyhocks, talking back to him, and 
fondling the children.” 

Reed rose up, a strange look on his face. ‘How long was that 
going on?” 

‘“‘Ever so long; I can’t remember just,” responded Mrs. Reed. 
‘But young Parnifer is only at the Hall by fits and starts.” 

“And you never told me, woman !” 

“IT thought no harm of it. I don’t think harm of it now,” emphati- 
cally added Mrs. Reed. ‘‘ The worst of young Parnfer that I’ve seen 
is that he’s as soft as a tomtit.” 

Reed put on his hat without another word, and walked out. Late 
as it was, he was going to the Hall. He rang a peal at it, more like a 
lord than a labourer just let out of prison. There was some delay in 
opening the door—the household had gone upstairs, but a man came 
at last. 

‘“‘} want to see Major Parrifer.” 

The words were so authoritative; the man’s appearance so strange, with 
his burly frame and his clipped hair, as he pushed forward into the 
hall, that the servant momentarily lost his wits. _A light in a room on 
the left guided Reed ; he entered it, and found himself face to face 
with Major Parrifer, who was seated in an easy chair before a good 
fire, spirits on the table, and a cigar in his mouth. What with the 
curling smoke from that, what with the faint light—for all the candles 
had been put out but one—the Major did not at first sight distinguish who 
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his late guest might be. When the bare head and the resolute eyes 
met his, he certainly paled a little, and the cigar fell on the carpet. 

‘‘T want my daughter, Major Parrifer.” 

To hear a demand made for a daughter when the Major had possibly 
been thinking the demand might be his life, was undoubtedly a relief, 
and brought back his courage. 

‘‘What do you mean, fellow?” he growled, stamping out the fire of 
the cigar. ‘Are you out of your mind?” 

“Not quite. You might have driven some out of theirs, though, by 
what you’ve done. We'll let that part be, Major. I’ve come to-night 
about my daughter—where 1s she?” 

They stood looking at each other. Reed stood just inside the door, 
his hat in his hand; he did not forget his good manners even in the 
presence of his enemy; they were a habit with him. The Major 
stared at him: he really knew nothing whatever of the matter, not even 
that the girl was missing ; and he did think Reed’s imprisonment must 
have turned his brain. Perhaps Reed saw that he was not understood. 

‘*T come home from the prison, into which you put me, to find my 
daughter Catherine gone. She went away the day I was taken up. 
Where she went, or what she’s doing, heaven knows; but you or yours 
are answerable for it, whichever way it may be.” 

‘You have been drinking,” said Major Parrifer. 

“ You have, maybe,” returned Reed, glancing at the spirits. ‘Either 
Cathy went out on a harmless jaunt, and is staying away because she 
can’t face the shame at home which you have put there ; or else she 
went out to meet your son, and has been taken away by him. ‘I think 
it must be the last; my fears tell it me; and, if so, you can’t be off 
knowing something of it. Major Parrifer, I must have my daughter.” 

Whether the hint given about his son alarmed the Major, causing him 
to forget his bluster for once and answer civilly, he certainly did it. His 
son was in Ireland with his regiment, he said; had not been at the Hall 
for weeks and wecks: he could answer for it that Lieutenant Parrifer 
knew nothing of the girl. 

‘‘ He was here at Christmas. I saw him.” 

“And left two or three days after it. How dare you, fellow, charge 
him with such a thing? He’d wring your neck for you if he were 
here.” 

““Perhaps I might wmng his first. Major Parrifer, I want my 
daughter.” 

“If you do not get out of my house, I’ll have you brought before 
me to-morrow for trespassing, and give you a second month’s imprison- 
ment,” roared the Major, gathering bluster and courage. ‘‘ You want 
another month of it: this one does not appear to have done you the 
good it ought. Now—go!” 

“lll go,” said Reed, who began to see the Major really did not 
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know anything of Cathy—and it had not been very probable that he 
did. ‘But I'd like to leave a word behind me. You have succeeded 
in doing mea great injury, Major Parrifer: you are rich and powerful, 
I am poor and lowly; you set your mind on my bit of a home, and 
because you could not drive me from it, you took advantage of your 


magistrate’s post to sentence me to prison, and so be revenged. It 
has done me a deal of harm. What good has it done you ?” 
Major Parrifer could not speak for rage. 
God 


‘It will come home to you, sir; mark me if it does not. 
has seen my trouble and my wife’s trouble, and I don't believe He 
ever let such a wrong pass by unrewarded. J/¢ well come home to 
you, Major Parrifer.” 

George Reed went out, quietly shutting the hall-door behind him, 
and walked home through the thick flakes of snow that had begun to 


fall. 
I’m sorry I can’t get it all in here. There’s no more room. 


Jounny LuDLow. 


COMING HOME. 


Iv’E passed long years of sorrow, 
I have wandered far from you, 

Since angrily I left my home, 
Without one kind adieu. 

But death came near, when far away 
From all but sea and heaven, 

And left me but one wish on earth— 
To die at home: forgiven. 


I’ve heard thy voice, my mother, 
Through many a stormy night ; 

Thine eyes shone when none other 
Gave me a ray of light. 

That look of mother-love and pain, 
It would not let me rest ; 

It has brought me back thy child again, 
To die upon thy breast. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WORKING-MEN. 
By ONE or THEMSELVES. 


F late years, and more especially of late months, in view of the 
coming suffrage, so much has been said, written, lectured, and 
declaimed concerning the working-classes, their character and capacity, 
that to many it may seem altogether unnecessary to harp on so well- 
worn a string. However, with much that is valuable and just, so 
much of misrepresentation is intermingled —so many outrageously 
‘“‘fancy” portraits are palmed off as genuine photographs of the sons 
of toil, that it occurred to me, a working-man, to endeavour to give, 
albeit unused to word-weaving, some of my impressions of those with 
whom I am daily brought into contact. At the outset it is hardly needful 
to say that, maugre their manifold faults, the working-classes are neither 
the sanguinary ruffians bred of Sheffield Thuggism and ultra-democracy, 
nor yet the namby-pamby, “goody” sort of creatures depicted by the 
varying writers and speakers who hastily generalize from exceptional spe- 
cimens. The simple truth is, it is difficult to get at the working-man as 
a working-man. He is essentially a shy bird, and dislikes and evades 
all attempts to spy—notably, to preach or speak—a¢# him from a height. 
The well-meaning gentlemen who invite him to meet them at “ Social 
Tea-Meetings,” and then, after an hour or two of didactic talking and 
transparently condescending fraternization, imagine they have placed 
themselves, as they will say, perfectly ¢ rapport with him, are often 
egregiously mistaken. Like other folks, he can wear a mask ; and the 
man of the “tea-meeting” is frequently quite a different being from him 
of the workshop. If educated gentlemen really wish to understand the 
nature, and take the level, so to speak, of the mind of the masses, they 
must be prepared to go through an ordeal somewhat analogous to that 
of Mr. James Greenwood, of ‘‘ Casual Ward” celebrity. They must 
doff the broad-cloth, don the fustian, and for the nonce, become one 
of “ours.” I will try to tell as well as I can (which at best will bea 
rough and fragmentary way) a little of my experience of the class with 
whom I have worked for well-nigh twenty years, in regard to their in- 
telligence. I mean the amount of their apprehension and understanding 
in the ordinary matters of educated human interest, more particularly 
as evinced in the nature and taste of their reading. 
In speaking of the working-classes, I refer solely to the average work- 
ing-man—the man, however, who will form the great bulk of the new 
constituencies. I am acquainted with not a few whose mental attain- 
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ments and varied powers of conversation would not disgrace the com- 
pany of those immeasurably their superiors in social status, and who, 
barnng a little inevitable awkwardness and deficiency in conventional 
manners, are quite fitted to mingle in educated society. These, however, 
are exceptional ; and though they may justly claim to be considered 
more typical of their order than Broadheads, are yet relatively too few 
to entitle them to the designation of representative men. 

So far as my experience goes, working men seldom or never care to 
read that which has taken much thought to produce. In proof of this 
assertion I could multiply instances. Ina large workshop, containing 
many artificers in wood and iron, where I was employed, I managed to 
get subscribers to an able daily newspaper to be read at meal-hours. 
Being elected to the post of reader, besides faithfully giving the local and 
general news, I read interesting editorial articles and extracts from the 
London press on questions of current interest. This did not please, and 
I was forced to abandon it. So long as I fed them with “ Atrocious 
Murders,” “Shocking Suicides,” “ Mysterious Occurrences,” and the like, 
all was attention. Let the examination or trial of some notorious criminal 
be ever so intolerably prolix, it was listened to with unflagging avidity. 
But scarcely had the first few sentences of a well-reasoned article on the 
‘‘ situation” in America, the prospects of Reform, or the designs of 
Bismarck or the French Emperor passed my lips, than a palpable change 
came over my hitherto quiescent auditory. Unsuppressed yawns, followed 
by sotfo voce comments on the previous murders and burglaries, showed 
unmistakably that to them the “spirit” of the press was extracted. After 
a few ineffectual attempts to create and foster a different taste, I had to 
succumb, and confine myself entirely to the strictly narrative portions 
of the journal. I was threatened that, unless I gave up reading what they 
sweepingly termed “a lot o’stuff,” they would withdraw their subscriptions. 
With them a newspaper was nothing unless it was paragraphy; the only 
exceptions to their intolerance of leading articles being in the case of 
certain journals, the Pariahs of the press, whose weekly glorifications of 
the People, and abasings of the Aristocracy, were heard with relish. And 
here I may remark, in passing, on their astounding credulity and obtuse- 
ness in regard to this matter. Insteadof estimating these precious effusions 
at their true worth, it was not uncommon to hear them express warm 
admiration at the “ fearless honesty” of the writers in daring to attack 
royalty and aristocracy, evidently imagining that outspoken journalism (if 
we can apply these honest words to contemptible rubbish) ran the risks 
incident to the zégime of the eighteenth century. Still more signal was 
the failure of an attempt to establish our facetious friend Punch. His 
first appearance was nearly his last. Pungent cartoons and sparkling 
letterpress were, Mark Lemon and John Tenniel notwithstanding, in- 
volved in one common condemnatory verdict—“ silly.” One or two of 
the social-life caricatures, if very palpable, were the only things which re- 
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ceived an approval, and that qualified. It is annoying to find them so 
dull in apprehending the point of an exquisite joke, pictorial or other- 
wise ; an amount of explanation fatal to its zest being needed before 
they catch even a glimmering of its light. The famous “ surgical 
Operation” of Sydney Smith is in their case too often a dire necessity. 

Nor is their taste in the matter of what may be called general book- 
literature of a much higher order. In another large establishment, 
employing hundreds of men, where I worked for several years, a small 
library was got up chiefly by the exertions of the heads of the concern ; 
it was aided by somewhat indiscriminate donations of books, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Workmen were admitted members on payment 
of sixpence a quarter. Very few availed themselves of it; only about 
fifteen per cent. of the whole. This fact was not so discouraging, 
however, as the kind of reading indulged in by most of the members. 
History, biography, standard fiction ; in short, what we are usually ac- 
customed to call our English classics ; were at a woful discount, while 
the well-thumbed pages and worn bindings of books of the ultra-sensa- 
tion and morbidly realist school (as I believe it is called)—productions 
of the vulgar herd of imitators, I mean—bore unmistakable testimony 
to the channel prevailing tastes flowed in. 

The amount of bad literature devoured was enormous. Tales with 
bizarre and generally double-barrelled titles, evidently reprints from the 
columns of certain obscure halfpenny and penny weekly serials were 
eagerly read, in preference to the works of good authors. That best 
outcome of the genius of Dickens, “‘ David Copperfield,” several of my 
work-fellows pronounced to be “ silly ” and “ poor,” citing for especial 
censure the passages referring to that exquisite creation “ Agnes.” Even 
the irresistible “ Micawber” failed to conquer them. I have heard, while 
at an alehouse table, comparisons instituted between ‘“‘Adam Bede” and 
something which the critic called ‘‘ Ruth the Betrayer ; or, the Female 
Spy,” which would have greatly surprised the admirers of George Eliot. 
Were a committee of working-men to adjudicate concerning the re- 
lative merits of authors, with a view to assigning them their proper 
niches in the Temple of Fame, a more astonishing “redistribution of 
seats ” would take place in that mythic edifice than will ever happen 
under the new political dispensation. 

It must not be imagined that, in saying these things, I am sneering at 
my brethren. Far from it. Ina great measure they cannot help their 
taste or their ignorance. This condition of intellect is but the result of 
a neglected state and want of compulsory opportunities in youth. Their 
wretchedly brief and meagre instruction at school, and the, in many 
cases, almost tender years at which they are set to work, coupled with 
the carking, grinding anxiety inseparable from the struggle for bread, 
produce their natural fruit—stunted understandings. Left to himself, 
the working-man, if he have a taste for reading atall, selects by natural 
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instinct that which requires the minimum expenditure of thought, and 
imparts the greatest amusement. Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, and 
other poets, though, in these days of cheap editions, extensively bought, 
are, I know, but little read. They are in truth caviare to the general 
multitude. If there is one form of literature more than another which 
working-men undervalue and fail to appreciate, it is poetry. Mere 
rhyming doggerel is the only poetry they care for. Several whom I 
persuaded to read “ Evangeline ” could find nothing to admire in it. 

It may be urged that, in spite of his want of appreciation of sound 
and healthy literature, the working-man has plenty of shrewdness and 
common sense to guide him in forming just opinions respecting 
matters of public importance. This is true, but only to a very 
limited extent. He is shrewd enough in most of the things that lie 
Straight before him in the path of his every-day life. In those palpable 
and plain concerns that lie on the surface, he seldom forms wrong 
notions. Beyond these, he can rarely penetrate. Where effects have 
to be traced to their causes, he generally accepts the conclusions of 
those to whom, for his weal or woe, he looks up. In regard to 
this very matter of Reform which has so agitated the nation, 
I can honestly say I have seldom heard an average working-man 
open his mouth voluntarily and understandingly on the subject. It 
is the 4ife, the aristocracy of the working-classes (for there és such a 
thing), who have leavened the almost inert mass, and sustained the 
ferment. I am confident that the mental processes gone through by 
thousands are limited to the tangible and graspable consideration of 
flags, scarves, rosettes, and the other paraphernalia of processioning. 

The remedy for all this will doubtless come. Before the century 
is out we may hope to see a salutary change, and a more enlightened 
generation occupying the place of the present. When the sun of that 
long-talked-of National Education arises, the clouding mists of ignorance 
and prejudice will fly away. Never did Rousseau speak more truly 
than when he said “ Prejudice is king of the vulgar.” Prejudice the 
offspring, is also the nurse of ignorance. If the ignorant working-man 
or woman be inoculated, in youth especialiy, with an absurd doctrine, 
dogma, or notion, no power of earthly logic can remove it. 

The depraved taste, the distorted moral and mental vision, produced 
by weekly doses of printed poison, cannot be counteracted by simply 
putting before the men publications of a healthier kind. It is little 
else than shooting over their heads. The better taste and judgment 
can only be acquired in the legitimate way—the way in which it 1s 
acquired by other people—efficient school-training in youth. Just 0 
long as national education is retarded, will be our class’s amenability to 
those influences which, for better or for worse, guide or misguide them. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HAREDALE. 


N a western county of England famous for the beauty of its scenery 
and its broad, winding river, is situated the seat of the Earl of 
Haredale. The mansion, built upon rising ground, is surrounded by 
brdad lands and by parterres laid out with the greatest taste. Two 
terraces stretch in front of the house, the one below the other. Statues 
and vases, containing the choicest exotics, are scattered abundantly 
over them. As you drive up the long avenue the immense trees planted 
centuries ago meet overhead, forming a long, unbroken aisle, so beau- 
tiful because so natural; soft and cool and refreshing to the eye; 
grateful to the hot and weary wayfarer. Seen from the house, the effect 
of the terraces is charming. Two great fountains play below them, and 
you may almost fancy the cool spray to be dashing lightly against your 
cheek. The grass around them is as soft as velvet; you might lie 
down upon it in the heat of the day, deep in the pages of some favourite 
book, and fail to discover that beyond the shade the sun is sending the 
atmosphere up to fever-point. Innumerable glades and glens with 
their many-coloured shades of verdure stretch around, interspersed with 
gleaming foliage; in the distance lie a chain of undulating hills, melting 
into the brilliant eastern purple before the rays of the sun, or at even- 
tide passing into the more subdued: and melancholy tint of the golden. 
Dense woods afar off shut in part of the horizon; murmuring brooks 
running through them, gentle streams in which the village children love 
to dabble in the freedom of bare feet. More beautiful than all is that 
long, winding river, gliding silently on through the centuries in majestic 
and matchless grandeur. 

The present owner of Haredale had come into it unexpectedly ; at 
least, as unexpectedly as an heir-presumptive can. The estate was not 
entailed ; it had been purchased by the present earl’s father, who had 
devised it, by will, to the elder of his two sons: not this one. That son, 
the elder by several years, came into it. He had appeared to possess 
everything before him, present and prospective, that could make the 
world delightful ; but he rejoiced in his riches and title a short twelve- 
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month only, and time was for him no more. His brother succeeded, 
the present earl. 

The latter had one son, now in his twenty-fourth year. It was with 
great difficulty they had reared him, and his health still gave them cause 
for anxiety. Had the doctors freely spoken out their opinion, they 
would have given the father but little cause to hope that his son would 
ever be his successor. Lady Haredale was a pale, gentle-looking woman, 
with a low, broad forehead. The earl, in his younger days, had fallen 
in love with her beauty, and married her, though she had been beneath 
him in rank. She was much loved by all dependent upon her, for she 
was one of those few women who seem incapable of giving an unkind 
word or look, even under provocation; whose natures are made up of 
sympathy with their fellow-beings ; who appear to have lost sight of, and, 
as it were, buried self, in their earnest purpose to live only to do good. 
The one great love of her heart was centred in her son; her chief 
present trouble the uncertain state of his health. 

It was the middle of June. A glorious day was fading into evening 
as the sun gradually sank behind the purple hills visible from the windows 
of the western drawing-room. The Countess was resting in an easy- 
chair, and the soft glow was reflected upon her countenance, rendering 
it most lovely. At the farther end a door stood open, leading into a 
large conservatory filled with the choicest flowers and exotics, which 
loaded the air with perfume, and threw over the room an almost Eastern 
charm. At this moment Lady Haredale was seated back, apparently in 
deep thought. She had carried herselfinto the past, and was pondering 
sadly over a misfortune that had befallen them years ago. The great 
misfortune of her life; that which, of all things, had contributed to 
render her the pale, quiet woman she now was; which had tried her as 
gold is tried; from which she had come out purified and elevated. 
Years back, when she and her husband were Mr. and Mrs. Masseron, 
a child had disappeared during their temporary absence from home, their 
little girl, Lucy. The loss was the worst that could have fallen on them. 
No other calamity possible to be imagined could so have told upon 
them ; especially upon him. Up to that period, Mr. Masseron had 
been a harsh, unfeeling, selfish man; not kind to his wife; stern, as a 
general rule, to his dependents ; none too well-conducted in any way. 
After the loss of the child, whom he had passionately loved, his nature 
seemed to change. He certainly remained stern and cold, one to whom, 
in his dark moods, few would venture to address a remark; but his 
unkindness and the greater part of his selfishness passed away. He 
became just where he had been cruelly indifferent ; considerate where 
he had been harsh ; a man of undoubted moral rectitude where, to say 
the least of it, the moral qualities of his opinions and mind and manners 
had been uncertain. People wondered what could have “come to 
Masseron”; but the Honourable Mr. Masseron held on his altered 
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way, and never vouchsafed to answer. It cannot be said that he 
grew to be loved; but he did grow to be respected, and was not, as 
hitherto, feared. 

What rendered the loss of the child all the more hard to bear, was 
the uncertainty attending it. Was it stolen? or had it wandered away 
into some ill-placed water, and been drowned? They were the two 
conjectures the most feasible. The little girl, just turned two, was 
playing on a lawn near their residence with its nurse—not their present 
residence ; the nurse ran in to get a plaything left behind, and when she 
got back the child was nowhere tobeseen. In the first confusion much 
time was lost. Neither master nor mistress was at home; nor, so to 
say, responsible servants. There were three or four of them—the 
establishment was not a large one in those days—and they only ran 
about distracted and wild, as if their heads were off their shoulders. 

Mr. and Mrs. Masscron came home, and the search commenced. The 
little thing was strong upon her legs; might have wandered away, and 
so fallen into that water not half a mile distant, been swept under some 
one of the passing barges, and thence onward with the current, beyond 
reach of mourning friends and police bills. Or—oh, woe !—had some 
miscreant, whether man or woman, come tramping over from those 
races five miles off, seen the pretty child, and stolen her? TZzzs 
was the dread fear tightening the heartstrings of both father and 
mother. Misfortunes are estimated by comparison ; and in the horror 
of imagining what the child’s future fate might be, Mr. and Mrs 
Masseron would have welcomed the little dead body, brought home from 
the water, with a gush of tears, but a strange relief. 

No stone that Mr. Masseron or the law could roll, was left un- 
turned to recover the child, living or dead. He felt certain she was 
not drowned, but stolen: of two dreaded evils everybody is sure to 
fear the worst. The races (of mere local fame and sport, but of custom 
long established) always brought together a vast many people : thieves, 
pickpockets, and (as Mr. Masseron said to himself with a groan whose 
bitterness might have reached heaven) gipsy-kidnappers amongst 
them. One of those miserable, hardened ruffans (as hard as he used 
to be) had found his way to the house, and carried away the child! 
So fully persuaded was Mr. Masseron of this, that it no doubt 
served to hide other outlets of suspicion from him. It never crossed 
his mind to glance at the possible fact that the child had been taken 
in revenge for injury, real or fancied, inflicted by him in his unfeeling 
carelessness, if not something worse, in the days gone by. 

She was never found. Seasons upon seasons had rolled on; 
the worst of the anguish was past; and the little Lucy lived in 
their thoughts as a child whom we have loved and buried lives 
after long years in our own. And yet, although Lady Haredale 
never spoke of this great sorrow, it was constantly with her. There 
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was always present and sometimes strangely clear, a vision of her child 
as she had last seen her: of the pretty golden hair and the large 
tender blue eyes ; of the way the little arms had clung round her neck 
as if the child instinctively felt the strength and safety of its mother’s 
love ; of the manner in which, when she had placed the little one back 
on its bed, the brght eyes had followed her from the room as if 
they knew what they were going to lose. This vision was ever before 
her. The intense longing to receive back her child, lost to her by a 
far more bitter medium than death, had worn her out. Yet even now 
she hoped, with a hope almost amounting to conviction, that the day 
might come when God would answer the long, silent prayer of her 
life. She was thinking of it now; now as she sat there. She rarely 
thought of anything else. 

The entrance of her son interrupted the reverie: George, Viscount 
Masseron. He was rather below the middle height, and stooped 
slightly as he walked, but this was the only defect in an otherwise 
perfect figure, his head being remarkably well set upon his shoulders, 
and its fine shape set off by thick curly brown hair. The face might 
have shown too much repose for some tastes ; it was pale, distinguished, 
undeniably handsome; the eyes were of a rare and beautiful grey, 
kind, large, and thoughtful. Nearly twenty-four now, he looked younger 
than his years. Lady Haredale turned to him as he entered, and her 
face brightened with a fond smile. 

“Where have you been, George, that you were not in at dinner?” 
she asked. 

“IT could not help it, mother. I met William Rayner. He was 
driving alone, and picked me up. I went home and dined with him, 
and he has returned with me. He is somewhere in the grounds with 
my father.” 

Lady Haredale did not immediately reply, for the explanation satis- 
fied her: it was one, indeed, she had anticipated. William Rayner was 
the eldest son of a gentleman of good property, whose estates adjoined 
Haredale. He, the son, was of a lofty and upright nature, one whom 
to know was to appreciate, and he was received upon terms of intimacy 
and friendship in the Earl’s family. He and young Masseron had 
been boys together, close companions ; had called each other Georgy 
and Willy : the mutual appellations were not much altered now, so 
persistent is habit. A closer or more steadfast friendship has rarely 
existed between young men: but William Rayner was three or four 
years the elder. 

“‘ Did you see, Mrs. Rayner?” asked Lady Haredale, after a pause. 
“Ts she better? ” 

‘Much better. She dined with us.” 

‘I am glad to hear it : it might have ended very differently. People 
of Mrs. Rayner’s age cannot act imprudently without incurring the nsk 
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of suffering. But we are all apt to forget that we grow oldex, unless 
ailments remind us of it. Is William going to remain here the night ?” 

“Yes. He wished me to stay with him, but I knew you would 
rather have me at home, and, so without much pressing, he agreed to 
come back with me. Mother mine,” continued Lord Masseron, his 
tone changing to one of the deepest affection, “why are you so sad 
again to-night? And why have I to ask you the same question so 
often and often?” 

He had thrown himself at his mother’s feet, his arms were round 
her, his large grey eyes were looking up into her face with that ex- 
pression of tender love and pathos which is seldom seen but in those 
whose natures are dreamy, and who live a life of self-absorption. It 
was very seldom he showed it, the love that glowed within him for his 
mother. He was usually undemonstrative almost to coldness. He 
often wondered if she guessed a tenth part of his love for her; a 
love and influence so constantly present with him when he was away 
that that in itself caused him to be shy and reserved when they were 
together. Except at times, when he would come out of his shell and 
be with her as he had been when a child. 

Lady Haredale’s face changed as her son’s wcrds and tones fell 
upon her ear. Her eyelids grew red, and she half turned from 
him. She was beginning to feel, she had felt for some little time 
now, that these questions could not be always put off. 

“Do I look particularly sad this evening?” she asked. ‘I think 
mine must be a sad face naturally, George. Never mind.” 

“But I do mind. I want to mind. The sadness I see in your face, 
my mother, is not natural sadness. It is more like grief.” 

“Ts it? Well, George, it is nothing new. You have always seen it 
there.” 

‘But I was not always wise enough, or reflective enough—call it 
what you will—to see that some cause must exist for it. Why, mother 
dear, your sighs alone would tell me that.” 

‘“‘ George,” she gravely said, “I once experienced a great sorrow: a 
terrible sorrow that clouded my life and your father’s. It happened a 
long long while ago, when you were but a little fellow. The sadness 
it left lies upon me still, and always will lie. It is what I do not care 
to talk of.” 

‘“Not to me P” | 

‘No, not to you, George. Not to any one. Your father and I have 
never exchanged a syllable upon the subject for many years.” 

At the time of the child’s disappearance the little lad, George 
Masseron, was staying at this very place, Haredale, on a visit to his 
grandfather. The old people had disliked the marriage their second 
son made, but they received ‘the boy, and grew to love him. They 
would fain have kept him always : they did keep him a long while. All 
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that had been said to the child was, that his sister Lucy was dead ; and 
when he got home again after his long visit, he had already nearly 
forgotten her. 

As a child George Masseron was thought dull, stupid; his intellect 
had been slow to awaken. The powers of his mind had remained half 
dormant until his fifteenth year, and then he suddenly became as clever 
and intellectual as hitherto he had been backward. In six months he 
learned as much as most boys will learn in three years, and at the age 
of eighteen his tutor declared him to be one of the best read and most 
accomplished scholars he had ever taught. His studies were varied, 
rather fanciful. The classics, mathematics, astronomy, geology, botany, 
natural history; all were taken up and all gone deeply into. And this 
was the result of a naturally clever mind, for of perseverance George 
Masseron could boast but, little. The gift he possessed innately, above 
all others, to a degree amounting to genius, was music. 

“ Mother mine,” he resumed, noting the changes in her face, the 
constraint in her tone, ‘I have heard that sorrow once spoken of loses 
its sting. Tell me what this painful trouble is. Do you know ”—and 
he dropped his voice to a tender whisper—‘‘the consciousness of its 
existence is beginning to trouble me? I see it in your worn face, I 
hear your sighs in my dreams.” 

‘‘ Hush, George! You shall know it some time.” 

- Lady Haredale was spared further resistance then by the entrance of 
Mr. Rayner; a rather tall man, with a ready address, a free, pleasing 
voice, and a countenance frank, good, winning. Some people called 
him plain and some handsome; but everybody liked the face and 
hiked him. 

“So you are here, William !” exclaimed Lady Haredale. ‘I need 
not have wondered where George was at the dinner-hour. It is well 
you have made up your mind to stay, for I had intended to keep you 
by way of punishment ; you might have sent word home you had bor- 
rowed my night-cap.” 

William Rayner laughed ; the cordial, pleasant laugh habitual to him. 

‘“* How is your mother getting on ?” 

‘“‘ Thank you, she is quite well again. And you, dear Lady Haredale ? 

“Oh, I am always well,” said Lady Haredale, who was sure to turn 
off any inquiries as to herself. ‘‘ Has Lord Haredale been telling you 
that we have set up a Continental scheme ?” 

‘““No. He was chiefly enlarging upon some native grievance. Some- 
thing amiss as usual, between his steward and a refractory tenant.” 

‘Ab! he places blind reliance upon that man Lloyd. George, when 
you come into power, take care that you do not vest too much au 
thority in the hands of stewards and bailiffs. Depend upon it, too 
many of them are tempted to abuse trust. But about this plan. We 
are really going abroad, William.” 
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“What to do ?” 

‘‘To make a tour, I suppose. Lord Haredale says we all want 
change. I am not sure but we do.” 

‘“‘Does George go ?” 

“Certainly. George wants it more than any of us. He gets so 
worn and weary always in summer.” 

‘‘ And freezes in winter,” put in Mr. Rayner. 

“‘ Ah, well. I think—if once we get abroad—we shall be tempted 
to remain for the winter in some more genial climate than this.” 

“It is only June, Lady Haredale.” 

‘‘ But we may stay a month or two at some one of the eeor: marine 
outlets, and go on in September. George says there is only one thing 
will reconcile him to it—and that is, your companionship.” 

““ Mine ?” | 

“Yours. Why not? You know you were talking of travelling in 
the autumn. Do go with us, William.” 

“TI should like it,” said Mr. Rayner, musingly. 

“Of course you would like it. You could not fail to like it, you 
and George being what you are, a very Damon and Pythias.” 

‘‘We might each have a worse companion,” said Mr. Rayner, his 
brown eyes bnght with honest smiles. 

‘Well, you will come ?” 

He did not immediately answer. The proposal seemed singularly 
opportune, for Mr. Rayner had been wishing to travel for a year or 
two. His mother urged it. It would give him polish, she said, he was 
so very downright; and she hoped it might give him fashion also, which 
she thought he lacked. William had laughed pleasantly, as he always 
did, while dutifully listening ; but his mind had been by no means 
made up, for he did not care to part for so long with Lord Masseron ; 
some doubt within him whispered that it might be parting for good. 

“I think, perhaps, I may go, Lady Haredale; but the proposal 
requires some consideration,” he said, at length. 

‘“Of course it does. Had you said yes at once, I should not have 
taken it as conclusive. Only—bear in mind one thing, William—we 
shall start very soon. When Lord Haredale makes his mind up to 
any change, he loses no time in carrying it out.” 

Lord Masseron had not spoken ; but that his face betrayed he was 
far from indifferent to the decision, they might have thought him in a 
reverie. Crossing to the end of the room where a piano stood he sat 
down to it. The shades of evening were falling on the room: pre- 
sently the listeners would see him but indistinctly. He played with 
marvellous expression: but he had never possessed sufficient energy to 
become thorough master of the art, either in theory or execution : had 
he been forced to it the result had been widely different. His love of 
music amounted to a passion; he possessed genius so great that it 
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scarcely wanted cultivation to be called out. Reader, have you a 
genius for music? Have you even the gift of thoroughly appreciating 
it? If not, you cannot understand the effect that music had upon 
George Masseron. Many people hear the composition of a great 
master played through ; they go into ecstasies; lift their hands and 
call it sublime, thinking themselves connoisseurs, believing they recog- 
nize and feel its beauties. But the admiration is not genuine, the love 
is forced. Unless the recitative of a great master lay hold upon your 
imagination ; unless its pure and flowing melodies, thrill your heart, 
causing the blood to leave the cheek and the tear to fill the eye; un- 
less it carry you out of yourself, expanding the breadth and height and 
depth of your soul, lifting it, as it would seem, into the regions of the 
Infinite and the Eternal ; unless you experience all this, and more than 
all this, you have not genius. There had been moments when the 
beauty of some surpassing melody had so called Lord Masseron out 
of himself that he would have been willing to die then and there be- 
neath its influence. He had wept involuntarily at harmonies, and 
started to find himself giving way to what was neither weak nor un- 
manly; for the tears were called up by the stirring of all his better 
feelings. He possessed a great and grand nature. A nature—as all 
such natures are—incapable of being appreciated ; scarcely ever to be 
understood. Should any think these remarks overdrawn, untruthful— 
ultra far—rely upon one thing: that they cannot feel or realize these 
influences themselves: and never will. Itis but a few who rejoice in 
the bright gift of affinity with that divine art, the enjoyment of which, 
we are led to believe, will be one of our chief delights in the world to 
come. 

Lady Haredale and Mr. Rayner were both fond of music, though 
not as Lord Masseron was. They listened in silence to his dreamy 
playing, to the flowing melodies and rare harmonies, improvised as he 
sat, in which the twilight always seemed to speak to him. He would 
stay there, lost to the lapse of time, extemporizing soft, low strains of 
tharvellous sweetness: it was his mode of giving expression to the 
thoughts that the hour of the fading day always brought into his mind. 
A pure, holy mind was his; a noble nature, full of lofty purpose. 

At breakfast the following morning the Earl of Haredale—a silent 
man now, with gray hair; and no fire in a face that must once have 
been very handsome—spoke of his plans: consulting Mr. Rayner a 
little ; a far more practical man than his son; and appearing to take it 
for granted he was to accompany them. Afterwards the two young men 
rode forth together, Lord Masseron saying he would go part of the way 
with his fnend. 

‘‘Tyon’t ride too far or fast, George,” was Lady Haredale’s parting 
salutation. ‘‘ You know the hard exercise is not good for you.” 

The caution was scarcely necessary. Riding tired him, and with 
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his doubtful health he knew it did him more harm than good. But he 
loved the exercise, and he loved it specially when in the society of 
Rayner. Certainly these two men were a second David and Jonathan : 
their friendship as steadfast, their love almost as strong, as in that 
marvellous history recorded in the Book of Samuel. It arose no doubt 
in a great measure from the openness and purity of their natures: they 
were both alike in this respect, and each knew and felt the worth exist- 
ing in the other. Without this assurance there can be no fmendship 
between men, for only those men are capable of it who are altogether 
worthy : those in whose lives “there lurketh no hidden thing” which can 
In any way loosen the sacred bands of friendship. A few such exist in the 
world. More real men, let me tell you, in the angels’ sight than they 
of the multitude, who would prove their manliness by the sacrifice of 
all that is good, drinking deep draughts at pleasure’s shrine. 

They rode off due west, the way to Mr. Rayner’s home. But Lord 
Masseron chose, as he often did, to go through a charming part of the 
grounds of Haredale, on which the great window of the west drawing- 
room looked. It was a dell of rural beauty ; most beautiful at the 
sunset hour. As the sun sunk on its course, to disappear gradually 
behind the distant hills, it flooded the landscape with a glorious golden 
light, rendering the scene bright and rich as a page from fairy-land, a 
peaceful, pure spot, almost fitted for Paradise. The surrounding trees 
were tinted with the same bright hue, and their leaves kept up a gentle 
rustle in the wind, resembling the melancholy vibration of some en- 
chanted instrument. The cool mpple of a stream, gurgled along in 
ceaseless monotony, reminding you of old Time, who also never stands 
still, but goes constantly on, shifting and varying the scenes on the 
stage of life. In the distance the more majestic river wound its course 
between green banks, here underneath a stately arch, there under a 
wooden viaduct. Close by were the ruins still of an ancient monastery, 
St. Augustin’s. The house had been called by the same name when 
the old ear! bought it, but he did not like the name, and changed it to 
‘“‘Haredale.” It was not the sunset hour now, but the place was little less 
beautiful under the deep blue sky of the summer’s morning, and Lord 
Masseron checked his horse, and sat still. The spot had always worn 
for him a quite unexplainable attraction. William Rayner, accustomed 
to his moods, waited quietly. 

‘‘ Rayner, I often think I should like to be buried here.” 

He was looking at one particular spot not far from the stream, where 
the mossy grass was soft as velvet, and a magnificent weeping elm 
drooped its graceful branches, sweeping a large space with its shade. 

‘“‘ After you shall be dead, I presume you mean,” was Mr. Rayner’s 
answer, who did not always give in to the dreamy fancies of his dream- 
ing friend. But Lord Masseron seemed not to detect the sarcasm. 
‘For my part I would rather lie in consecrated ground.” 
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‘‘The ground was consecrated once—if rumour speak true. It is 
thought to have been the burial-place of some great man amidst 
the Puritans. That may be yes or no. As to consecrating the 
ground—that I suppose might be easily done now. A tombstone 
under the weeping elm would be seen from the home windows.” 

“And look picturesque, no doubt. Meanwhile, as you are not quite 
ready for one, and I am in haste to get back, suppose we go on.” 

Lord Masseron smiled, and touched his horse. But he could not 
take his eyes from the fair and peaceful spot ; they rested on this side 
and on that, and chiefly on the beautiful weeping elm casting its ex- 
tensive shade. 

“Don’t forget that I have said it, William, should the time come 
when it may be useful. 

‘Said what?” 

‘‘ That I should like to be buried here.” 

Mr. Rayner’s answer was to ride on quickly out of the little dell, as 
though he had not heard. And so on to the high road, past the turning 
by the Green Pond. A clear, bright pond, in spite of its name. 

“ How should you like me to join you in this coming expedition, 
George ?” bégan Mr, Rayner. ‘You did not say a word when Lady 
Haredale proposed it.” 

‘‘'You know so well what I should say on the subject that I thought 
it needless to speak,” was Lord Masseron’s reply. ‘If you go with us, 
I shall look forward to it with the utmost pleasure; if you do not, I 
shall view it with indifference.” - 

‘Well spoken, old fellow. [ have been thinking it over in the night 
and have made up my mind. I will promise you to go—subject to 
approbation at home.” 

‘“‘ A bargain!” cried Lord Masseron ; and a flush of pleasure rose to 
his face. 

No theme for conversation wanted after that! They rode on, talk- 
ing eagerly of where they would go and what they would see; until 
at length Lord Masseron, feeling that he had outstretched the limits of 
his ride, shook hands with Rayner and turned his horse towards home. 

He had nearly gained the Green Pond, and was going to turn off 
that he might pass homewards through his favourite spot, when some 
one suddenly started from the hedge and darted right across the horse’s 
path. The horse swerved aside, all but throwing his nder. It proved 
to be a poor young woman whom most people shunned for mad, but 
to whom Lord Masseron had invariably been kind and gentle. 

“Ah! ah! she cried, “I said I should see you again if I had 
patience. You rode away this morning, Lord Masseron, but I knew 
you would return. I could not die without bidding you farewell: you 
who have always been so kind to me when all the rest were cruel. Do 
you think I did not feel it? Ay! They called me mad, they said 
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I had been wicked; but it was they made me mad. And now 
it is all over! I have been summoned, and I must go. Farewell; 
farewell! Hark! 4e is calling me. I come! I come! Farewell, 
laddie, farewell!” | 

She waved her hand sadly, flew from him across the grass with incre- 
dible swiftness, and plunged into the pond. What Lord Masseron 
would have done was uncertain; he could not swim; but his horse, 
frightened out of 4és senses, bore him away at a break-neck speed, and 
he could only try to keep his seat. In the agony of the moment his 
presence of mind nearly forsook him. He might not have been of use 
had he retained it. It was all for the best. He had surely plunged 
into the pond after the woman, in frantic efforts to rescue a drowning 
soul, and perhaps been lost with her: as it was, the horse carned him 
homewards ; it was but a stone’s throw; and into the midst of those 
who could be more useful than he. He reached the stable-yard in a 
state of heat and excitement that it would be hard to describe. He had 
no physical strength ; he had been forbidden to mde fast. But he told 
his tale, and sent men off flying to the Green Pond ; he sent others for 
medical help ; he ordered hot baths and blankets to be made ready ; 
and just when he was taking breath after all this, in the extremity of 
exhaustion, a small red stream began to trickle from his lips. 

The rescued woman got well and was effectually cared for; but for 
many days Lord Masseron lay between life and death. Good nursing 
and youth gained the victory in the end, and he rallied. The doctors 
declared that no immediate danger was to be apprehended ; nay, that 
if he could be got to a warmer climate he might yet recover health and 
strength. It was August then, cool weather had set in, and the cold of 
an English winter would soon be approaching. Mr. Rayner had taken 
up his head-quarters at Haredale. Had any inducement been required 
to urge him to accompany them to Italy, it was now found. He felt 
that George would scarcely get on now without him ; the weakness was 
still great ; and Mr. Rayner knew, though he did not care to admit as 
much to his own. mind, that it was quite possible the young nobleman 
might never live to retum home. It almost seemed that the invalid 
himself thought so. ‘If you and my mother go with me,” he said to 
Rayner, ‘“‘ I have no objection to offer; but if either of you shall stay 
behind here, nothing shall induce me to leave Haredale.” 

e “‘T suppose you feel pretty safe in making the threat ?” said Rayner. 

‘I suppose so,” replied Masseron smiling ; ‘though to any one but 
you I should be a great drag. Stupid and helpless, unless I make rapid 
strides towards health on the journey.” 

“Make up your mind to that, old fellow. My care will do it all for 
you. I shall instal myself as valet and head-nurse. I hope you will 
give me liberal wages.” 

That evening they were consulting together as to the best place for 
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their ultimate destination, when Rayner, who had just come in from his 
own home, entered the room, a letter in hand. 

‘Look here,” he said, ‘“‘we have been wondering where to go to first. 
My father has just received this letter from Mr. Bosanquet. They are 
at Sorrento, and he speaks of the place in terms of rapture. He is so 
matter-of-fact that I think there must be some truth init. I do not 
know him ; they have lived abroad for years; but my father knew him 
well once upon a time. Suppose we also go to Sorrento ?” 

‘‘It is so far,” objected Lady Haredale. ‘I had thought of Nice, 
or ”? 

‘No, no,” interrupted Lord Masseron. “I will go to none of those 
crowded places. I would far rather go to Sorrento. Let us decide 
upon it. What difference will a day or two’s extra travelling make 
to us P” 

It was thus decided. And within a week of the decision the four had 
started on their way. 





CHAPTER IV. 
. LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


Lorp Masseron grew better beneath the blue skies of Italy seem 
ingly well, and tolerably strong. It was thought advisable to remain 
abroad at any rate for several months, in the hope that so lengthened a 
sojourn might restore him to permanent health. They were at Sorrento, 
Mr. Rayner with them, whose movements were regulated by theirs. 
And theirs, it must be owned, by the family with whom they had made 
close acquaintance, Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet, and their daughter 
Caroline. 

Caroline Bosanquet was a tall, dark girl, possessed of high features 
and high mettle. They announced very plainly that she had a strong 
will of her own; that if any one presumed to enter the lists of opposi- 
tion against her, they would probably retire from the field in inglorious 
defeat. Her father and mother were so completely ruled by her, that 
she had but to express a wish, after the fashion of an only and indulged 
child, and, however wild, it was granted. The acquaintance had 
ripened into intimacy ; that sort of intimacy which people seem to get 
into abroad, generally throwing it off when once more under the in- 
fluence of their native air. 

Miss Caroline Bosanquet came bouncing into Lady Haredale’s 
drawing-room one sunny morning, with unusual haste and fierceness. 

“Ah! Lady Haredale, I am glad to find you at liberty,” she: ex- 
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claimed; “I came out only to see you. Have you heard the 
news ?” 

“To what do you allude? Letters from England ?” 

‘No, no. Sorrento concerns us more nearly than England just now, 
and something has happened in it.” 

“JT should think so by your excitement, Caroline. Has Mount 
Vesuvius broken out afresh, and are its ashes about to pay us a visita- 
tion? Scarcely, I should say.” - 

“Worse eruptions sometimes take place than those of distant vol- 
canos, Lady Haredale. Prepare for a shock. Sorrento is in a state 
of revolt : the natives have risen.” 

Lady Haredale, scared for the moment, rose hurriedly from her seat. 
‘Ts this true, Caroline ?” 

‘‘Tt’s quite true. We shall have to make our escape from the place; 
unless we would run the risk of being murdered in our beds or out of 
them.” 

Lady Haredale was gaining thought, and smiled. “Are you sure the 
revolt has not taken its nse in your own imagination, my dearP A ruse 
to get us all to Naples—that desirable resting-place of your present 
dreams ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, no,” said Miss Bosanquet, flushing at the question, for it 
told home in a degree. ‘There ¢s trouble in the town. Accounts 
may be somewhat exaggerated ; but at all events two Englishmen were 
attacked in the street last night; one is dead, the other dying. I’m 
glad it has happened; it will drive you away. And we, you know, 
have only waited for you.” 

“ How can you speak of this so lightly ?” rebuked Lady Haredale. 
‘Suppose it had happened to those belonging to you or me, what 
should you have said then ?” 

‘* | should have said ‘tant pis ;’ I should have gone into black; I 
should have turned Roman Catholic, and ruined myself in burning 
candles to all the saints,” replied the young lady, with her usual reck-. 
lessness. ‘‘ But what is to be done, madam ?” 

“‘If it be as you say, I suppose we shall have to leave a little sooner 
than we intended. What does Mrs. Bosanquet say ?” 

Mamma has lost her wits with fright, and has turned seer. She 
foretells that if we remain here we shall all share the fate of the 
Englishmen. I am speaking seriously, Lady Haredale. Nothing 
would induce her to venture out again in Sorrento, and we are to pro- 
ceed to Naples with speed.” 

‘‘ Naples ?” mused Lady Haredale. ‘“ That is not very far off.” 

‘“‘ Far enough to be out of danger,” returned Miss Bosanquet, mis- 
taking the words. “It will be a step nearer Rome, too.” 

‘Why not go to Rome at once ?” 

‘¢ Because I prefer Naples,” independently avowed Miss Bosanquet. 
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‘“‘T tell mamma that Rome is not in a very peaceful state; and the 
banditti are in the voisinage. I have a great desire to stay in Naples. 
It is more gay than Sorrento, and can boast of a good theatre.” 

“Gaiety for ever! Is not that your favourite motto?” asked Lady 
Haredale, with a sad smile. “It is natural to the young; but I fear 
you are almost too fond of it, Miss Caroline. You will sober down in 
time. You may marry, and then cares and troubles will come.” 

‘Do cares and troubles come to every one, Lady Haredale ?” 

“To every one. I believe none are exempt.” 

“Surely you have not known trouble? You seem to me never to 
have known an hour's sorrow ?” 

“What makes you think so ?” 

“You are so calm, so tranquil; always the same: nothing appears 
to annoy you or even ruffle you, in any way.” 

“You must not judge by appearances, Caroline. Every heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and mine has known more than most have. Every 
heart, from the king to the beggar, has its own peculiar and individual 
sorrow, though it may be hidden from the world. It may be an utter secret, 
not to be whispered ; if so it is all the worse to bear; but there it is, 
with its gnawing pain. In solitude, when no one Is by to hear, it may 
indulge momentarily its anguish, and cry aloud with a faint, weary cry 
for the day when all endurance will have ended. It may have to hide 
its misery behind a smiling face, cheating the world into the belief that 
of all hearts it is the most light and careless. It will laugh and dance, 
and talk and sing; and in the delusion of the moment almost make 
itself believe that the world is fair and worth living for. But in the 
retirement of the closet the delusion will vanish as a dream, and the 
reality be more vivid than before. It is worse than folly to put any 
trust in appearances,” added Lady Haredale, in a changed and notably 
indifferent tone, as though she had been momentarily forgetting herself. 
‘‘ Have you never read the Eastern fable, where the king pointed out a 
man as being, in his judgment, the happiest in the world ? The courtiers 
found upon inquiry that of all men that particular man was the most 
miserable. I have often thought how true that 1s to life.” 

‘‘T cannot believe this to be the experience of all, Lady Haredale. 
It is too melancholy. I, for instance, have never known a day's 
trouble.” 

‘‘ You are only just beginning life,” replied Lady Haredale. _‘‘ Wait 
until you are a few years older—until, as I said just now, you are 
marricd. As yet you have probably never fancied yourself even in 
love ?” 

A bright flush rose to Miss Bosanquet’s face. She left her seat and 
went to the window, fearing it should tell its tale. 

“Who am I likely to fall in love with?” she carelessly said. “ What 
society have we abroad? ‘La Signora’ is a pretty title, but it could 
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not induce me to marry one of these hot-headed Italians. So the 
sooner we go back to England the less chance I shall have of dying 
an old maid. I don’t like old maids,” she added, in a scornful kind 
of tone, that betrayed, if ever tone did, a haughty self-assumption of 
her own beauty and power of conquest. ‘‘ They are fond of cats.” 

A smile, that her sweetness of disposition alone saved from being 
one of condemning pity, crossed the lips of Lady Haredale. ‘Old 
maids have had far deeper romances, tender and more touching, than 
some of us married women, Miss Caroline.” 

‘‘Possibly. And so you think I shall marry, Lady Haredale ?” 

‘‘7 think? My dear, do you take me for a gypsy or a visionary 
soothsayer ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not for either; I only went as far as fancy. Just as we 
are apt to fancy what Chnstian name a stranger bears, so we fancy that 
such and such a one is destined to marry, and that other not.” 

‘When you have lived in the world as long as I have, Caroline, you 
you will know that just as fancy is one of the compasses by which a 
great many people steer their course, so is it one of the most delusive. 
A phantom of the imagination at best. But I see you think I could 
answer your question; then for once I will turn clairvoyante. I predict 
that you will never he a maiden of a certain age. You will marry; or 
else die young.” 

“Die! Vo I look like a person likely to go into a fit or a fever? 
I never had a day’s illness in my life, Lady Haredale. I am always 
full of health and spirits. Die !” 

“‘ Health and spints are not everything. Ah, my dear, perhaps the 
Englishman now lying dead in the town, could have said the same 
thing but a few minutes before his death, You cannot see a day, no 
nor an hour, into the future ; you cannot escape from your allotted 
destiny.” 


“As to that—I am no fatalist. I am hasty and impulsive, but I 
know how to take care of myself.” 

She glanced down the street, and soon the flush on her face deepened 
to crimson ; her eyes brightened, and her heart beat faster. ‘‘ Here 
come Lord Masseron and Mr. Rayner, sailing along arm-in-arm,” she 
remarked presently, as quietly as she could. 

**l am glad of it,” replied Lady Haredale. ‘I shall send them off 
to this poor Englishman.” 

“It stnkes me they have forestalled your wish, Lady Haredale. 
They are walking very slowly and sombrely.” 


‘‘ Probably they have. It is what every Englishman of right feeling 
would do voluntarily.” 

‘Of course; or Englishwoman either. I should not have hesitated 
to go myself, had there been nobody better to replace me.” 

Lord Masseron came in. There was but little change in him, and 
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he looked well. He was followed by William Rayner, gay, bright, 
hearty as ever. Miss Bosanquet nervously unbuttoned and re-but- 
toned her glove. She shook hands with Lord Masseron openly, 
without any kind of embarrassment. He remarked upon her early 
visit ; she laughingly rejoined with careless freedom that he was of course 
her attraction. But when she turned to Mr. Rayner a chill seemed 
_ to have fallen on her; her whole manner was constrained. She allowed 
her hand to remain passively in his for the moment he retained it: 
none could tell what a thnill of ecstasy the mere contact sent through 
her pulses ; or how it would linger on her remembrance for time to 
come. 

“You are quiet and orderly to-day !” she remarked, addressing Lord 
Masseron, but meaning it for both of them. 

‘A charge to which we can usually plead guilty,” he replied. “ But 
we have had a good deal to make us sober this morning.” 

‘‘Then you have really been to see,that poor Englishman ?” said 
Lady Haredale. 

‘We have, mother.” 

“ And is it all true? Is one of them really dead ?” 

“ They are both dead.” 

‘Both !” cried Miss Bosanquet, for once really shocked. ‘ Dead 
already! Is it possible ?” 

Lord Masseron nodded. ‘‘ We heard about it early this morning, 
found out where the poor fellows had been taken to, and went down. 
The one was dead, the other dying. In less than an hour all was 
over.” 

‘“Was he sensible? Could he give you any particulars ?” asked Lady 
Haredale. 

‘He could give none at all. He remembered nothing except that 
when he and his brother were returning through the streets late last 
night they were suddenly struck down. They were middle-aged men ; 
fortunately, as he said, without near ties.” 

It appeared to be a painful subject to Miss Bosanquet, for having 
heard all they had to tell, she rose to leave, with a manner unusually 
subdued. 

Both the young men accompanied her home, and then turned back 
without entering. The being able to walk so much seemed an 
evidence how greatly Lord Masseron’s health had improved. Lady 
Haredale looked upon him as cured. 

‘What are you thinking of, Masseron ?” suddenly asked Mr. Rayner. 

“Of you.” And as Lord Masseron spoke, a flush, born of some 
passing emotion, or of the consumption he seemed to inherit, shone in 
his face. 

“Of me! Then I wish you would think aloud. Your thoughts 

“un upon a better subject.” 


a 
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“Did it ever cross your mind to fancy that a certain young lady has 
thrown away her heart upon you ?” asked Lord Masseron. 

Rayner laughed. ‘I don’t think I am given to self-conceit, Masseron. 
What do you mean ?_ I don’t even understand you.” 

“Yet I spoke sufficiently plain English. I will put it somewhat 
differently. Have you by your manner led a fair damsel of our acquaint- 
ance to suppose your affections are engaged to her?” 

“Certainly not. My affections, as you call them, are quite free. 
And as to playing with any woman’s feelings for the sake of playing, 
whether from vanity or carelessness, it is not I that would do it. You 
can’t doubt me, old fellow.” 

“ Right. The doubt I had was whether you might really have fallen 
in love with her, and unconsciously betrayed it.” 

“Not I. But to whom does all this refer ?” 

‘‘ Caroline Bosanquet.” 

William Rayner laughed aloud. ‘ How absurd of me not to guess! 
And how ridiculous of you to beat about the bush! Caroline Bosanquet 
is no more to me than that little orange-girl across the road, who always, 
I notice, casts upon you touching glances from her great black eyes as 
we go by. Miss Bosanquet! Why we have been intimate as brother 
and sister! What has put this strange fancy into your head ?” 

‘‘The intimacy, I suppose, must have prevented its entering yours. 
I am glad to hear you call it fancy. She would never make you a good 
wife. But I am sorry for Caroline Bosanquet.” 

‘“‘ You are in error, for once, George,” returned Mr. Rayner. ‘‘ Caro- 
line Bosanquet no more loves me than she loves you. I am not the 
sort of fellow to take captive her imagination : there’s nothing fast in 
me. Like mates with like.” 

‘Don’t indulge that opinion, for it’s a fallacy. These fast girls—I 
cannot like the word—generally fall in love with quiet men.” 

‘Well, it does not matter much one way or the other, old friend, in 
regard to the present instance,” replied Rayner. ‘‘ Caroline Bosanquet 
will never be anything to me, and I would strongly recommend her to 
keep her love in safe custody until it is sought for. And, if Iam not 
mistaken in her, it is precisely what she will do.” 

Lord Masseron said no more ; and Mr. Rayner changed the subject. 
He began speaking of the wonderful alteration there was in his com- 
panion’s health and strength—just as though it were fully established. 

‘“‘- Yes, I am better,” said Lord Masseron quietly, when he had heard 
him to the end. “Does it not strike you that it may be a mere tem- 
porary improvement ?” 

His looks were so serious, his tone so hushed, his manner altogether 
sO suggestive, that Mr. Rayner felt strangely startled as with some 
painful prevision. 

““What do you mean, Masseron? You arc better.” 
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‘Of course I am better: or where would have been the use of all 
this change from our own cold climate? It is only a respite, Rayner. 
I am certainly falling into that malady for which there is neither remedy 
nor hope.” 

The blood had mounted into his usually pale face, and the hectic 
glow rendered it beautiful. It looked three-parts etherealized ; almost 
purified from earth and its sin. ‘The fine earnest eyes were bright ex- 
ceedingly with an intense light, partly natural, partly the result of 
atent disease. 

William Rayner gazed upon him; his pulses quickening, his sight 
misty. He saw how great was the cause for fear; saw it as though 
some blinding screen had been suddenly lifted : and the fact was very 
grievous to him. 

‘Have you found any recent change, or felt worse lately—that you 
should say this?” 

“] don’t know that there is much change about the matter at all I 
have never felt as I ought since that day at Haredale. The cough has 
been bad at night lately ; the chest has become painful.” 

‘But George, my dear George, you must speak about this,” urged 
Mr. Rayner in a sort of agitation. ‘“ You must go where the best ad- 
vice can be had. Have you been keeping these symptoms to your 
elf?” 

“Why should I speak of them? If the worst is to come, nothing 
can avert it ; not all the doctors in the world can save me. So long as 
I am able to bear up and seem well, I shall do so, for the sake of 
hose at home.” 

‘But the doctors might alleviate the symptoms and save you fora 
time. If I understand you to mean that you would conceal your sick- 
ness for the sake of sparing pain at home, you arequite wrong. Masseron, 
forgive me—if you do not speak of this to Lord Haredale, I shall take 
it upon myself to do so: my conscience would not let me be silent 
Don’t talk so quietly about dying; 1 could not get on without you 
Why, George, old boy, retlect! we have been chums since we were in 
pinafores. I cannot lose you. Do you suppose I could ever make a 
triend of another mah ? ” 

“But if it must be? It is easier to lose a friend by death than in 
any other way. The separation would not be for ever, remember. I 
too would wish to live, so that we might grow old together: and I 
know it will be harder to bear for you who stay than for me who 
must go.” 

‘‘This must be seen to,” repeated Mr. Rayner. 

“T will not have you mention the subject at home, Rayner : there's 
no necessity for their knowing it yet. I will goto Dr. Grant if you 
like ; now, this very morning that we are out: I have thought of doing 
it before. If he gives me hope, well and good; if he does not, I must 
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choose my own time for divulging the worst at home. It will bea 
blow there: to my father on account of the succession ; to my mother 
on account of the love she bears me.” 

“And what of the blow to yourself ?—should Dr. Grant tell you 
there’s no hope.” 

“Tt will not be a d/ow to me, Rayner: nothing that we fully expect 
can be that. JI am not afraid of death: I have thought of it so much 
as to have become quite reconciled to it.” 

‘**'You fancy so.” 

“Tam sure so. At night I often he awake for hours, and that you 
know is a time when serious reflection comes into the mind. I have 
dwelt a great deal upon our future condition—that state of glorious 
fruition described in the Apocalypse. Sometimes I fall asleep when 
these thoughts are upon me, and dream that I am gliding over the 
river in a golden boat: angels are spreading their wings over me to 
shield my sight from the brightness that as yet it cannot look upon; 
strains of music come floating down the stream, filling me with such 
rapture as I have never experienced in my waking hours. Perfection 
seems to reign everywhere; there is nothing to pain or shock the 
taste ; all is purity; all a still, breathing, exquisite existence. I seem 
to be enjoying a most perfect peace, to have entered into a rest from 
which there is no cessation ; of which it is impossible to grow weary 
because it is so holy. And then I awake to find myself so hot and 
feverish that I have to toss the bed-clothes off me.” 

Not another word was spoken. William Rayner indeed did not 
know what comment to make, or how to make it. But a feeling 
crossed his mind, bringing with it somewhat of awe, that the speaker 
must assuredly be fast approaching the portals of the celestial world, 
or these thoughts of it would not come to him. 

In silence they reached Dr. Grant’s. He was at home, and they 
were shown into his study. Lord Masseron stated his case in a few 
plain words : and then asked to be dealt with candidly. 

Dr. Grant looked at him very attentively for a2 few moments, and 
therm sounded and questioned him. 

‘“Are you aware that I have made consumption my special study 
Lord Masseron ?” he asked, when the interview was nearly over, in 
reply to a second appeal for the truth. ‘‘ My opinion rarely errs.” 

‘“‘In that case I shall have greater confidence in your verdict,” was 
Lord Masseron’s answer. ‘Let me hear it; for once deal with a 
patient as you would with yourself.” 

But Dr. Grant hesitated. “It is not pleasant, perhaps not wise, to 
deal openly with a sick patient.” 

“For what reason ?” asked Lord Masseron, referring to the hesitation. 
“Do you fear that I cannot bear the worst? Why, I already know tt. 
I came here only to satisfy my friend Rayner. If by concealing the 
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facts you could prolong my life, there’d be some reason in it. Come, I 
will speak the words for you, Dr. Grant: there is no hope.” 

“It is partly true, my dear young friend ; you cannot, I fear, get well 
speedily,” cried the cauticus doctor. “I should recommend your 
remaining in Italy for the winter.” 

“Now, doctor, this won’t do. You cannot raise false hopes in me, 
and to give them to my friends would be cruel in the end. I can read 
your veto just as clearly as though you aROne it. How long shall I be 
likely to last ?” 

‘‘ Nay,” said the doctor, forced or arneed into candour, “there is 
no immediate danger. I do not say it will not come on, and I cannot 
say whether the time will be long or short first ; but when you begin to 
fail, you will fail rapidly. I wonder at myself for telling you this: it is 
not our usual custom, you know.” 

‘“‘IT am not the worse for it,” replied Lord Masseron; “all the better. 
The mistaken feeling that would delude a doomed man into believing 
his life a good one, is what I have never been able to understand. 
Surely it must be incurring an awful responsibility.” 

‘The responsibility is great either way,” said Dr. Grant. 

““No doubt it is in most cases. For myself, I thank you, doctor. 
Now and again a doubt would cross me whether I might not indulge 
hope yet: and it was well, quite well, to set that at rest.” 

Putting a heavy fee into the doctor’s hand, Lord Masseron went out. 
As for Mr. Rayner, he had never spoken a word throughout the painful 
scene, but sat apart, much like a dumb man. His heart had grown sick. 
Their friendship was of that rare and sacred nature of which the world 
knows so little: and in this the first shock of the blow, William Rayner 
thought he could willingly have sacrificed his life to save George Mas- 
seron’s, incredible calamity that for him, in the height of his youth and 
health and strength, death would have seemed. He revelled in the 
sense of life; in the strength and glory of his manhood ; in the perfect 
organization which in itself is one of the greatest of all blessings 
which makes earth so fair to us, so hard to part with. 

‘“‘ George, I don’t know that I can bear this.” 

Lord Masseron turned to him with a smile that had lost none of its 
sweetness. If the canker-worm of sickly despair had been within his 
breast, it would not have failed to betray itself. He had thought before 
that his days were numbered ; he knew it unmistakably now ; and bore 
up bravely. That some sinking of spirit had attended the fiat was only 
too natural ; for the best-prepared of us cling to earth when death 
approaches before its time; but he did not let it appear, and would 
overcome it speedily. Instead of wasting precious and fleeting moments 
in repining, in useless longing for what might have been, but never could 
be, he would endeavour more firmly to fix his mind upon the unseen 
world ; to think of it as his only abiding-place and his future home. 
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The thought that most troubled him now was the grief he knew it would 
bring to Lord and Lady Haredale, and he was determined they should 
not learn it before it was absolutely necessary. It was quite uncertain 
how long he had to live; it might be many months, it might be few ; 
and he would try to bring the inevitable past before them by degrees, 
by hints rather than downright words. This he said to Mr. Rayner. 

To the surprise of both, as they went into Lady Haredale’s presence, 
they found Miss Bosanquet again with her, and in the full flow of 
conversation. 

‘You only were wanted to complete the argument,” she cried, rising 
in her eagerness. ‘Tell me, Lord Masseron, are you not sick of 
Sorrento and willing to leave it? Give us the truth.” 

“You are right, young lady,” replied Lord Masseron, speaking with 
gaiety, deceiver that he was. ‘When you are gone, and we are gone, 
Sorrento, in my opinion, will have lost all its attractions. I must say I 
should like Naples for a change : that desirable Eden of your hopes and 
wishes. Together we might manage to find out more beauties in it 
than really exist.” 

Miss Bosanquet tuned to Lady Haredale. ‘“ You hear that,” she 
cried. “Sorrento is ‘no longer safe ; I may be killed next ; and we are 
all tired of it.” 7 

“You told me this morning it was in revolt.” 

‘““Well, it’s not much better. Do accompany us to Naples, Lady 
Haredale.” : 

‘‘T cannot promise that. We will follow you shortly: in a week, I 
dare say. Lord Haredale has made up his mind to go there.” 

““ A week may mean a month,” objected Miss Bosanquet. ‘‘ How 
shall I get.on without you? I have learned to like you, Lady Haredale ; 
I feel desolate if a day passes without seeing you.” 

Lady Haredale laughed. ‘‘ You must control your impatience, my 
dear,” she replied. ‘ What will you do when, in the natural course of 
events, our paths shall again separate P” 

‘“‘T won't think of that time. Whenever the future shows itself out dis- 
agreeably, my custom is to banish it utterly. I do not like trouble and 
care and sorrow ; I never yet met with such miserable-sounding things : 
and if, as you told me this morning, Lady Haredale, they attack us all, 
why I shall just scorn and defy them when they come. Am I nght 
Lord Masseron?” 

He simply nodded; making no other answer. 

‘We shall look out for a suitable house for you in Naples,” she con- 
tinued ; “it will be more comfortable than an hotel for a prolonged 
residence. We shall remain there—oh, until next summer’s heat comes ; 
and I hope you will. Lord Masseron loves music; Naples will there- 
fore possess an attraction for him that Sorrento does not.” 

“Yes,” he said, dreamily, as if speaking to himself, rather than in 
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answer, “I Jove music with my whole heart and soul. To me it has 
long seemed to be a connecting link between this world and the next. 
When man fell, God left him the capacity to enjoy one of heaven’s great 
attributes—for it belongs to heaven more than to earth. Oh, it is a 
gift to those who possess it! It refines the‘mind ; it elevates the heart 
beyond all other things. It is one of the few pleasures that excess of 
indulgence in cannot entail harm.” 

“ Then you will join us at Naples?” said Miss Bosanquet practically ; 
who at times regarded the Viscount Masseron as an incomprehensible 
dreamer. 

“Yes, shortly. I will urge speedy departure on my father.” 

The Bosanquets quitted Sorrento in accordance with arrangements. 
The Haredales and Mr. Rayner followed, and joined them at Naples. 
It is curious to note, as experience comes to us in our passage through 
the world, how wonderfully the links that form the chain of our life’s 
career fit into one another. ‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will.” 

In looking back at the past years, tracing out the events that have 
characterized them, we marvel and are silent. If at any time we have 
essayed to take destiny into our own hands, abandoning ourselves to 
self-guidance, attempting to carry out absolutely our own will, things 
have almost always gone wrong. We were trought up with a jerk ; 
and the jerk has re-fitted together two divided links of the chain. 

The Haredales found the furnished house at Naples, already looked 
at for them by the Bosanquets, to suit very well. It stood in the 
midst of a large and lovely garden, all terraces, and trees, and lonely 
walks, and (most desirable of all in Naples) shade. Lady Haredale, 
loving the shade more than the sunshine, practically as well as meta- 
phorically, decided on the house at once, subject to her lord’s approval 
He gave a casual look round, saw there was a pleasant and detached 
smoking-room, and took it. If the earl could be said to have devoted 
himself to any one pursuit of late years, good, or indifferent, or bad, 
it was that of smoking. 

The house next door to them was more unpretending, and its garden 
smaller. It was inhabited, as Lord Haredale was told on inquiry, by 
a Madame Weber, whose son was the great director of the great Naples 
Theatre. Madame and her son lived in it alone, with their simple 
establishment of two maids and a man-of-all-work ; alone, save that for 
some few months now, a charming young French demoiselle, who was 
s@on, rumour ran, about to make her débft on the boards of the said 
theatre, had been located with them, with an old attendant. Little 
accustomed though he was to retail gossip, Lord Haredale repeated 
this to his wife. It was a singular thing that he should; to be noticed 
afterwards. 

One morning, when they had barely got settled, Lady Haredale 
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observed a young girl in a proximate room of the adjoining house. 
She was sitting down, studying something that appeared to be music. 

“Tt is the young débfitante,” thought the Countess. “I wish I 
could hear her sing.” 

As if in echo to the unheard wish, the young lady began to warble 
a few bars now and again, as if carried away by the study in her hand. 
Finally, when she put down the score and rose, she burst out into the 
freedom of a whole verse, like one whose task is over. The verse was 
English ; the old song was English; and a thrill ran through Lady 
Haredale as she listened; for something in the tone of the voice 
brought back to her a memory of the past. Her sister used to sing 
that very song; her sister had one of the most sublime of voices, never 
a better one heard in public or private; her sister who had died at 
three-and-twenty of consumption. 

And now, as the verse came to a close, the sweet and brilliant tones 
dying on the air, the young lady approached the window, and another 
impression arose to Lady Haredale. Had she not seen the face before ? 
It was a lovely face, delightful to look upon, but it certainly seemed 
not quite strange to her. Only a momentary glimpse did she catch of 
it, for the girl, seeing herself observed, blushed. in modesty and drew 
away. 

Lady Haredale took an opportunity of inquiring the name of the 
young lady, and whether she was really French; asking in pure 
curiosity. 

** Oh yes, all French,” she was answered ; ‘‘a young demoiselle, well 
rearecl and connected, it was understood ; whose divine voice had at- 
tracted the attention of the great master, Weber; he had heard her 
in some French cathedral that he had stepped into accidentally ; her 
name Mademoiselle Martin.” | 

The face continued to haunt Lady Haredale, the voice also in a less 
degree ; vaguely both; as the Christmas chimes heard in childhood 
haunt our minds in after-years, awakening melancholy chords. But 
although each time she looked at her, the unuttered cry arose, Where 
have I seen that face ? although, as the soft wind wafted across to her 
ear the snatches of song from that marvellous voice, something in the 
sounds brought with them invariably a remembrance of the sweet 
songs of her girlhood’s home; no instinct, no subtle fancies, no cunning © 
dream came to Elizabeth, Countess of Haredale, to whisper to her that 
she at length beheld face to face her long-lost, long-mourned, long- 
prayed-for Lucy. 

For, you see, Lady Haredale had been accustomed to picture the 
poor stolen one as a miserable little beggar-girl, going about in rags 
and tatters; or at best (relative to attire) dancing at fairs in paint and 
spangles, 

(To be continued. ) 
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OUR LOG-BOOK. 


HE end of art is not so much to satisfy as to create a noble 

unrest, in which lies the root of a deeper repose. George 
MacDonald’s “ Bonnie Annie” in “ Alec Forbes” certainly struck deep, 
when she declared her preference for the stories and songs that “ gar 
ye greit.” The inmost fibre of human nature 1s not stirred effectively 
save to finest issues; and the activity that comes of the harmonious 
adjustment of ordinarily conflicting faculties is, after all, the repose 
which we hear so often spoken of as the last result of true imaginative 
product. In one word the effect should be uninvolved, simple—deter- 
mined by one leading spiritual tone. The intellect may be satisfied- 
with a perfect demonstration ; it is because life is so fluent as to over 
flow all verbal lines and boundaries, that art only satisfies by returning 
finally on the pathetic mystery of the inexpressible and seeking centre 
there. Now, though the bulk of novels in no sense satisfy, but only 
excite and distract, that is something different from saying that they 
rise to the level of art. A true work of art satisfies, not in the sense of 
presenting a complete or exhaustive system or plan of life, but rather 
by a sensible yet gradual widening and brightening of the horizon of 
sympathy, like the softened. far-charging glory of sunrise. The novel, 
as we now for most part have it, tends to throw back the sympathies 
upon themselves, and to make all the faculties helpless vassals of 
egotistic fancy or vain dreaming, continually needing to be fed by 
fresh excitements. ‘This is an ignoble unrest, inasmuch as it unfits for 
healthy and helpful effort and sympathy. Whatever even in the re- 
motest degree approaches to genuine creation gradually grows in 
meaning and purpose; there is in it an unnameable something 
which lightens and lifts itself more and more above the mere “ feet 
of clay,” the body in which it dwells, imparting to all the portions, 
however trifling in themselves, a spiritual significance far beyond 
what its author himself could have dreamed. “It is an indubitable 
piece of nature herself,” and all things are involved in it by secret 
but unending lines of relation. Novalis makes stars and flowers 
talk to each other, and both at a certain stage begin to speak a 
common language to Heinrich, his hero; and however absurd this 
may appear read as hard fact, it is absolutely true viewed as sym- 
bolic of the artistic life. Wherever things or characters, in themselves 
foreign to each other, are brought together in such arbitrary and acci- 
lental associations as to surprise, puzzle, and excite, without any super- 
vening sense of likeness, affinity, or hidden harmony, then we have 
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manufacture, however clever, dextrous, and complete it may seem to be. 
And when we say that Mr. Dickens himself has frequently interjected 
an element of discord into his works by introducing such characters, we 
put ourselves beyond risk of being accused of choosing an obscure illustra- 
tion. Skimpole, for instance, 1s such a character, with no real or natural 
place in the story, but rather put in because of a certain characteristic 
weakness in Jarndyce, on which he is set to play mechanically. It were 
idle to instance cases from the ordinary run of novels. The characters 
are not developed, they are not necessary to each other, and are only 
there that each may help a point inthe others. It is a game of shuttle- 
cock, happily bounded in its range. The ordinary novel fails to 
satisfy, because it consciously aims at ignoring the higher faculties 
altogether ; and this is doubtless the reason of the strong prejudice 
which exists among a large intelligent and influential class against works 
of fiction. It is excitement, strong, direct, and immediate, that is 
being more and more sought in the novel, and it is thus easy to 
understand how this kind of literature is so rapidly declining as art. 
Effect is more and more sought to be gained from separate portions and 
points ; no regard is had to the whole, and trick instead of insight rules 
and dominates all. Yet the novelists are so far short-sighted, even in 
view of their own ends. There is always the chance that, for a genuine 
work, there will be a steady and lasting demand ; whereas for that which 
is merely exciting, however powerful, there is no hope even of a second 
reading. A second reperusal, indeed, instead of heightening the interest, 
palls and disgusts. Just now, it seems to us that the writers of fiction 
are somewhat like the lean kine of Pharaoh, which ate up all the fat 
ones. It is the znferest of all concerned that the novel should be raised 
more and more to the level of art. 

We are concerned this month with three writers who have done 
something towards proving the possibility of raising the novel to 
this level, and that without sacrificing any of the broad elements 
of interest. It certainly says much for the character of a religious 
magazine, both as respects its literature and the liberality of its tone, 
that it should have given to its readers, simultaneously, two such works 
as George MacDonald’s “Seaboard Parish” and Edward Garrett’s 
“Occupations of a Retired Life,” which have just been put into our 
hands together. The subjects have a deal in common—both are the 
reminiscences of old men engaged in Christian and philanthropic 
objects, and both are worked out with a certain indirect view to 
‘“‘teaching.” Yet, save in merest outline, the works are as different as 
well could be—are in fact the very antipodes of each other. We do 
not know how we could better express the difference than by saying, 
that all the reality of the one is artistic, and all the art of the other 
sober uncoloured reality. What we mean is this: Mr. MacDonald 
never seems to see life on its own unrelieved levels of monotony and 
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sordidness, of struggling but unheroic goodness and sacrifice, but 
always through a certain haze of artistic meditativeness, which colours 
and enwraps all, and which is only relieved by the occasional direct- 
ness of his dogmatic tone, here and there rising almost to eager 
eamest oracularness. Edward Garrett, again, sees life very truly, and 
very sharply, though his vision is confined. Indeed, he seems to us 
occasionally to exhibit a certain over-clearness as of shortsightedness, 
which we might regard as excusable in a person jotting down his 
impressions as he went along, but which is scarcely faithful to the 
idea of experiences recovered even in the memory of an old man. It 
is possible to be too real—too true for art. 
‘¢‘____The past doth always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orbs into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein.” 

It is because of this that we are ever dissatisfied with our diaries, old 
letters, and scraps of reminiscence, when we look back upon them from 
a distance. We see themin the light of a new experience which theydo not 
express, and to which they are almost foreign; it is this which art restores 
and imparts illusively to the very form of our old experiences; and the 
point of our criticism will perhaps more plainly appear when we say, 
that Mr. MacDonald imports so much of this illusion as to destroy the 
body of reality, the author in this instance being ever clearly seen behind 
the vicar; while Edward Garrett imparts too little of it, and oppresses us 
with a sense of over-distinctness. Everything with him is almost held out 
before us in equal relief, the movement is too uniformly sharp and unrestful, 
while the whole somewhat wants shading and neutral tint. There is un- 
mistakeably great strength, clearness, felicity, and octasional aptness of 
rendering ; but at the same time such an unreserve, such an indifference 
to those peculiar undershades of feeling and motive and experience, 
that we are compelled on this account continually to think of Ruth, 
for instance, as 2 very harsh, quizzical, and disagreeable person, not- 
withstanding her active goodness and self-denial. In one word, she 
is too self-assertive and open; her inner life is brought too near us 
through her common acts; so near, indeed, that we are apt to con- 
found them ; and it never seems to have struck the wniter to remind 
us, that there was an element in Ruth that eluded even her brother's 
clever eye and pen. Gothe says, significantly, ‘‘ Women are silver 
saucers into which we put golden apples. My idea of women is not 
one abstracted from the phenomena of actual life at all, but it is innate 
In me, or has sprung up in me, God knows how. My feminine por- 
traitures have all come clean from the mould; they are better than 
you could find in the real world.” It would, perhaps, be wrong were 
we to say that Ruth is drawn too much from “the phenomena of 
actual life,” but certainly that ideality or repose, which must have been 
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one of the parents of her influence, is not brought so vividly before us 
as it might have been. Mr. MacDonald gives us too much middle dis- 
tance ; Edward Garrett too little. The one has no foreground, or 
throws over it the pearly mists of morning, suffusing all the characters 
with it so that they lose outline ; the other is almost all foreground, so 
that the eye gets wearied with the imposing sharpness and oppressive- 
variety of ever-shifting detail. The characters of the one—especially 
the female characters—are refined away to mere shadows by this inter 
vening medium ; the characters of the other are brought so close to our 
eyesand held there, that we cannot read their finer, subtler shades of expres- 
sion or most characteristic movements. But both are beautiful works ; 
rich in picture and lesson. Mr. MacDonald is well tned ; from Edward 
Garrett we hope for much hereafter. There is one point in reference 
to the teaching in Mr. MacDonald’s novel which we are somewhat at a 
loss how to interpret. He is so possessed by certain spiritual forms of 
truth, that his belief in them, as obtruded at every convenient point and 
turn, can almost be dramatically justified only by their victory. We are 
therefore at a loss to account for Mr. Percivale’s being left here to the 
end possessed by his ‘‘ doubts,” and unpenetrated by Mr. MacDonald’s 
teachings. Were it not for the salient aim and object of “ Robert 
Falconer,” so recently re-issued, we would have concluded that Mr. 
MacDonald's art was making him, perforce, more liberal and more tole- 
rant, especially that such a story should have ended in such a way in 
the magazine in which it orginally appeared. How is it? We feel 
ourselves nonplussed. : 
Mrs. Macquoid has all Edward Garrett’s clearness and some of Mr. 
MacDonald’s subtlety of touch, though with none of his eager theolo- 
gical prepossessions. She can shape out a character clearly, and gra- 
dually present it more by careful suggestive touches than continuous 
detail. She knows something of the mystery of growth, and tries to 
give it place in her presentments of character. She feels the worth of 
a middle distance, and can spiritualize very subordinate details and 
characters. But it has been singularly unfortunate for Mrs. Macquoid 
that she has allowed herself to be influenced (though even, in some 
cases, by repulsion) by so many different schools of novelists. She can 
be truly individual, “‘ Hester Kirton” proved as much, clearly and conclu- 
sively ; but she has looked too much from this side to that, and has 
never since risen above it, if she has, on the whole, even reached its 
level. She has done clever, finished work; given us some of the finest 
hints and glimpses and promises, but we feel dissatisfied, and are still 
pointed forward. From her insight, her consistency, and her delicate 
reserve, we feel that it is difficult to calculate her orbit. In occasional 
truth, in fresh conceptions of character, in felicity of final and artistic 
rendering, she came as near to George Eliot as almost any living female 
writer in her “ Hester Kirton”; but it seems to us she is either im- 
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patient or hasty, and fails to weave so closely together as she might the 
living threads which she shows that she holds so freely in her hand. 
Young Marjorie, in “ Wild as a Hawk,” is skilfully painted, in her capn- 
cious changefulness and slow, gradual dawning of genuine womanliness ; 
so Is Dorcas, so is old Burn—with those slow, self-centred and hard fibrous 
characters Mrs. Macquoid is very happy—and Nelly Burn is excellent. 
Mrs. Macquoid usually fails with her rascals. Royston is hardly con- 
sistent or genuine; Murray Keene, though effective and useful, is in 
many respects improbable; and in this he is. like the other Marjorie, 
the schoolmistress. We expect much from Mrs. Macquoid: she is 2 
faithful student of life and character, and may produce a novel fit to 
take first rank and to live. So much for our three wniters. 

Mr. De Leifde’s “ Beggars ” is a piece of genuine historical romance, 
full of incident, and not wanting in colour and lesson. There is, 
perhaps, just a shade too much of the pious conversation introduced 
often, as it appears to us, gratuitously, which tends not seldom to spoil 
perspective and verisimilitude; but the author knows the trick of 
keeping everything in movement before his reader. We observe, too, 
some peculiar errors, whether due to author or printer we know not. 
The “ Headless Counts,” for instance, being not only decapitated, but 
depeditated and refused their due of footnote. Poor Counts! But 
the book is really a good and lively one, and we cordially recom- 
mend it. 


DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. 


O pays of joy and gladness! return, if but in dreams, 

That again my feet may wander beside the wild-wood streams, 
Through their dim and shadowy mazes, in fancy as of yore— 
I may forget life’s changes and be a child once more. 


Most surely I am nearing the temple of life’s noon, 
Adown the sloping hill-side I shall be journeying soon. 
Alas ! my step has changed, my voice has lost its glee ; 
Never again will childhood, save in dreams, return to me. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MRS. PENN’S REVELATION. 


GAINST the tree to which the powerful push had flung him, he 

stood quietly. There had been no blow. Mr. Chandos had 

but come between us, calmly put me behind him, laid his hand on 

Mr. Edwin Barley’s chest, and pushed him backwards. These very 

slender, delicate-looking men sometimes possess unusual strength— 

as he did. Edwin Barley, in an encounter, would have been as a reed 
in his hand. 

Neither of them seemed in a passion: at least, their manner did not 
betray it. Mr. Chandos’s face was a little paler than common ; it was 
stern, haughty, and its nostrils were working ; but otherwise he looked 
cool and collected. And Mr. Edwin Barley stood gazing at him, a 
strange look of conscious power in his eye and lip. 

“How dare you presume to molest this young lady ?” were the first 
words of Mr. Chandos. ‘‘ What do you mean by it?” 

‘* As to ‘ molesting,’ I do not understand the term, as applied to Miss 
Hereford,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley, with cool equanimity. “I 
possess the nght to talk to her, and touch her; you don’t. Neither 
possess you the right to protect her: Ido. What relative may she be 
of yours P” 

‘‘None. But she is my mother’s guest.” 

‘“*None; just so. She is my niece.” 

Mr. Chandos, with a gesture of astonishment, looked in my face for 
confirmation or refutation. He got neither. I only clung to him for 
protection, the tears running down my cheeks. 

‘“‘She has no protecting relative save myself; she has no other 
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relative, so far as I know, or she knows, in the world, save a lad 
younger than she is,” pursued Mr. Edwin Barley, no anger in his tone, 
only the firmness of conscious power. ‘“ My niece, I tell you, sir.” 

‘‘ Whatever she may be, she is residing under my mother’s roof, and 
as such, is in my charge. If you ever dare to touch her against her 
will again, sir, I will horsewhip you.” 

Mr. Chandos held his riding-whip in his hand as he spoke (he had 
brought it out by chance), and it trembled ominously. Mr. Edwin 
Barley drew back his lips: not in laughter, in all he did he was earnest, 
and his teeth were momentarily seen. Few could boast a set so white 
and beautiful. 

“Harry Chandos, you know that you will one day have to pay for 
your incivility.” 

‘I know nothing of the sort; and if I did, the Chandoses are not 
given to calculation. I can tell you what you shall be made to pay for, 
Mr. Edwin Barley—the trespassing upon my domains. I warned you 
off them once ; I will not warn you again—the law shall do it for me.” 

‘“* Your grounds !” retorted Mr. Edwin Barley. 

‘“<'Yes, sir, mine,” was the haughty answer. “They are mine so long 
as I am the representative of Sir Thomas Chandos. Have the good- 
ness to quit them now, or I will call my servants to escort you.” 

Whatever Mr. Edwin Barley might do privately, he knew he had no 
legal right to remain within the domains of Chandos when ordered off 
them, and he was not one openly to defy usages. He moved away 
quietly in the direction of the gates; turning his head to speak at 
about the third step, and halting as he did so. 

‘“‘ The law, so far, lies with you at present, Mr. Harry Chandos. A 
short while, and perhaps it will lie with me in a matter far more 
weighty. As to you, Anne, I shall officially claim you.” 

Nothing else was said. Mr. Chandos watched him to the turning of 
the dark walk, then walked by my side to the house, flicking the shrubs 
with his whip. 

‘“‘T happened to have it with me,” he said, whether addressing the 
whip, or me, or the air, was not clear. “I was fastening the handle, 
which had got loose. J/s that man your uncle?” 

He turned to me full now, a look of stern pain on his pale, proud 
face. The tears gushed forth again at the question; I was wishing my 
heart could break. | 

‘*Oh no, no; indeed I am no blood-relation of his.” 

Mr. Chandos went on without another word. I thought he was 
despising me: would think that 7 had been in league with his enemy, 
Edwin Barley. I, who had pretended not to know him! 

The cloth was laid in the oak-parlour, but there were no lights yet. 
Mr. Chandos flung his whip into a corner, and stood in the shade of 
the curtain. I went up to him, feeling very hysterical. 
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“Do not misjudge me, Mr. Chandos. I will tell you all, if you 
please, after dinner. I should have told you before but that I have 
felt so fnghtened at Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“Since when have you felt frightened ?” 

‘**Since I was a little girl. I had not seen him for a good many 
years until I saw him here at Chandos, and I was afraid to speak of 
him—afraid also that he would recognize me.” 

‘‘ He says he can claim you. Is that an idle boast ?” 

“I don’t know; I don’t understand English laws. Perhaps he 
might, but I would a great deal rather die.” 

The tears were falling down my face, lifted to his in its yearning for 
pity and forgiveness. Mr. Chandos bent towards me, a strange look of 
tenderness in his earnest eyes. I think he was going to lay his kind 
hand on my shoulder to assure me of his care, when at that moment 
some one passed the window, whom I took to be Edwin Barley. It 
was but the gardener—as I learned later—he had.put on his coat to go 
home ; a short, dark man walking past, and the dusk was deceptive, 
I thought Edwin Barley had come to take me there and then. 

For the minute I was certainly not in my proper senses : terror alone 
reigned. I laid hold of Mr. Chandos in hysterical excitement, clinging 
to him as one clings for dear life. 

““Oh, keep me, keep me! Donotlet himtakeme! Mr. Chandos! 
Mr. Chandos! I know you are angry with me and despise me; but 
do not give me up to him!” 

Before I had done speaking he had me in his arms, holding me 
closely to his breast. We stood there in the shade of the dark room, 
heart beating wildly against heart. 

“T wish I could give myself the right to keep you from him, and 
from every other ill,” he breathed. ‘Do you know, Anne, that I love 
you above all else in the world?” 

I—I made no answer, save that I did turn my face a little bit 
towards his ; but I should have liked to remain where I was for ever. 

‘But, my darling, it can only end here as it has begun ; for I cannot 
marry. My brother, Sir Thomas, does not marry.” 

I looked at him. He saw that I would have asked why. 

‘Because we ought not: it would not be nght. There are dark 
clouds hanging over Chandos: should they open, it would be to hurl 
down desolation and disgrace. How can either of us, he or I, think of 
exposing a wife to encounter this? Could I, in honour, do it?” 

“It might be happier for you, if this sorrow should arrive, to have 
one with you to soothe your cares and share them.” 

“ And there is one who would not shrink from it,” he said, tenderly, 
the tears standing in his eyes. ‘‘ Had I not seen that, Anne, I should 
have been as much knave as fool to confess to my own state of feeling. 
For some days past I have been thinking it might be better to speak ; 
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that I owed as much to you; to speak and have done with it. Before 
I knew my danger, love had stolen over me, and it was too late to guard 
against it. It has not been our fault ; we were thrown together.” 

He took some impassioned kisses from my face. I let him take them. 
I’m afraid I did not think whether it was right or wrong; I’m not sure 
that I cared which it was: I only know that I felt as one in a blissful 
dream. 

‘“‘T have been betrayed into this, Anne,” he said, releasing me. “TI 
ought to beg your pardon in all humility. It is not what I intended: 
though I might just tell you of my love, I never thought to give you 
tokens of it. Will you forgive me?” 

He held out his hand. I put mine into it, the silent tears running 
down my blushing face. 

‘Do not fear a similar transgression for the future. The fleeting mo- 
ment over, it is over for good. I would give half my remaining exist- 
ence, Anne, to be able to marry, to make you my wife; but it cannot 
be. Believe me, my darling, it caznot. No, though you are my darling, 
and will be for ever.” 

“ Oh look ! look at this! It is from your hand! What has happened 
to it?” 

On my pretty dress of white sprigged muslin, there were two red 
stains, wet. The straps of his hand had become loosened, perhaps in 
the encounter with Mr. Edwin Barley, and it had burst out bleeding 
again. I ran upstairs to put on another dress, leaving Mr. Chandos to 
attend to his hand. 

Oh, but I was in a glow of happiness! He had said he could not 
marry. What was marriage to me? Had there been no impediment 
on his side, there might have been one on mine: a poor friendless young 
governess was no match for Mr. Chandos of Chandos. He loved me: 
that was quite enough for present bliss; and, as it seemed to me, for 
future. 

Mr. Chandos presided at dinner as usual, himself once more, calm, 
collected, courteous, and gentlemanly. The servants in waiting could 
never have suspected he had been making me a declaration of love, and 
pressing kisses on my lips not many minutes before. 

‘“‘ Did you get to see the letter at Warsall?” I asked, when the ser- 
vants had left again, and silence was growing for me too self-conscious. 

“Yes, but I don’t know the handwriting. It looks like a lady’s. 
They let me bring the note home; I'll show it you presently. Talking 
of that 2 

Without concluding, he rose, went to a side-table, and brought me 
a box, done up in paper. 

‘““There! Don’t say I forget you.” 

It contained gloves; a good many pairs. Beautiful French gloves 
of all colours; some dark and useful, others delicate and rare. But I 
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thought it would not be night to accept them, and the tell-tale pink 
flushed my cheeks. 

“Don’t scruple ; they are not from me. Look at the bit of writing 
paper.” 

I pulled it out of the box. A few words were on it, pencilled by Lady 
Chandos, asking me to wear the gloves. 

‘It happened that I was going to buy some for my mother to-day. 
When I went up to her after Black Knave was brought round, I told her 
Miss Hereford had no gloves left, and she asked me to get you some. 
There, Miss Hereford.” 

I supposed I might wear them now. The blushes changed to crim- 
son, and I began putting on a glove to cover my confusion. Mr. Chandos 
ate his grapes with his usual equanimity. 

‘Six and a half. How did you guess my size ?” 

‘By your hand. I had seen it, and felt it.” 

As if jealous of the interview—it seemed so to me at the moment— 
Hill came in to break it. Lady Chandos wanted him in the west 
wing. 

He went up at once. I sat thinking of all that had occurred. Would 
Mr. Edwin Barley indeed claim me? Could he? Would the law allow 
him? A shiver took me at the thought. 

The tea waited on the table when he came down again. It seems 
very monotonous, I feel sure, to be alluding so continually to the meals, 
but you see they were the chief times when I was alone with Mr. 
Chandos; so I can only crave pardon. 

Mr. Chandos’s countenance wore a sad and gloomy look: but that 
was nothing unusual after his visits to the west wing. I wondered very 
much that he did not have the shutters closed after what took place the 
previous night : but there they were open, and nothing between the room 
and the window but the thin lace curtains. The oak-brown silk cur- 
tains, with their golden flowers, were at the extreme corners of the win- 
dows, not made to draw. Long afterwards I found that he had them 
left open because I was there. As the habit had been to leave them 
open previously, he did not choose to alter it now: people inclined to be 
censorious might have remarked upon it. That aspect of the affair 
never occurred to me. 

‘“What led to the scene with that man to-day ?” he abruptly asked, 
after drinking his cup of tea in silence. ‘‘ How came you to meet 
him ?” 

I briefly explained. Mentioning also that I had seen Mrs. Penn 
with him, and what she said to me of his inquiries. And I told him of 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s questions to me about the visit of the police-officers. 

“‘Tf Mrs. Penn is to make an acquaintance of Mr. Edwin Barley, she 
cannot remain at Chandos,” he coldly remarked. ‘ Have you finished 
tea? Then it shall go away.” 
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He rose to ring the bell, did not resume his seat again, but stood 
with his back to the fire, and watched the servants take the things 
away. I got my work about as usual. 

“Now, then, Anne, I claim your promise. What are you to Edwin 
Barley ? and what is he to you?” 

A moment’s pause. But I had made my mind up to tell him all, and 
would not flinch now the moment had come. Putting down the work, 
I sat with my hands on my lap. 

*¢ Did you know that there was once a Mrs. Edwin Barley? ” 

‘¢ Unfortunately I had too good cause to know it.” 

I thought the answer a strange one, but went on. 

‘She was a Carew. Miss Selina Carew, of Keppe-Carew. 

‘*T know she was.” 
~ “ And my aunt.” 

“Your aunt!” he repeated, looking at me strangely. “Why, whose 
daughter are you?”’ 

‘‘ My father was Colonel Hereford. <A brave officer and gentleman.” 

“Thomas Hereford? Of the —th?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘And your mother? ” 

““My mother was Miss Carew of Keppe-Carew. She was a good 
deal older than Selina. They were sisters.” 

The information appeared to surprise him beyond expression. He 
sat down in a chair in front of me, his eyes fixed on my face with an 
earnest gaze. 

“The daughter of Colonel Hereford and of Miss Carew of Keppe- 
Carew! And we have been thinking of you as only a governess! Je 
vous en fais mes compliments empressés, Miss Hereford! You are of 
better family than ours.” 

“That does me no good. I have still to be a governess.” 

“ Does it not, young lady ? Well—about Mrs. Edwin Barley? Did 
you see much of her?” 

“‘ Not much until the last. I was there when she died.” 

“There! At Edwin Barley’s! She died at his place near Hallam.” 

“Yes.” And I gave him the outline of what had taken me there : to 
spend the short interval between mamma’s death and my being placed 
at school. 

‘You must have heard of a—a tragedy "—he spoke the words in a 
hesitating, urwilling manner—“ that occurred there about the same 
time. A young man, a ward of Edwin Barley’s, died.” 

“Philip King. Yes, he was killed. I saw it done, Mr. Chandos.” 

“Saw what done?” 

‘Saw Philip King murdered. That’s not a nice word to repeat, but 
it is what they all called it at the time. I was in the wood. I saw the 
shot strike him, and watched him fall.” 
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“Why, what a strange girl you are!” Mr. Chandos exclaimed, after 
a pause of astonishment. ‘“ What else have you seen?” 

“‘ Nothing like that. Nothing half so dreadful. I trust I never shall.” 

‘‘T trust not, either. Anne,” he continued, dropping his voice to a 
low, solemn tone, ‘‘ you say you saw that shot strike him. Who jired it?” 

‘“‘Tt was said to be—but perhaps I ought not to mention the name 
even to you, Mr. Chandos,” I broke off. “Mrs. Hemson cautioned 
me never to repeat it under any circumstances.” 

‘Who is Mrs. Hemson ?” 

‘«She was also once a Miss Carewof Keppe-Carew. Her father was 
John Carew ; and my grandfather, Hubert Carew, succeeded him. 
She married Mr. Hemson; he was in trade, and the Carews did not 
hke it: but oh, Mr. Chandos, he was one of the noblest of gentlemen 
in mind and manners.” 

“As I have heard my mother say. Go on, Anne.” 

“After Mrs. Edwin Barley died, I was sent to Mrs. Hemson’s at 
Dashleigh ; she had undertaken the charge of fixing on a school for 
me. It was she who told me not to mention the name.” 

‘You may mention it to me. Was it George Heneage ?” 

“You know it, then, Mr. Chandos !” 

‘“‘T know so much as the public in general knew. They said it 
was George Heneage; a gentleman staying there at the time. Did 
you see who it was that fired the shot? Pray answer me.” 

‘“‘T did not see it fired: but I think it was George Heneage. Quite 
at first I doubted, because—but never mind that. I did not doubt 
afterwards, and I think it was certainly George Heneage.” 

‘*“ Never mind’ will not do for me, Anne. I mind it all; have too 
much cause; and from me you must conceal nothing. Why did you 
at first doubt that it was George Heneage ?” 

‘¢T saw Mr. Edwin Barley coming from the direction where the shot 
was fired, with his gun in his hand, and I wondered at the moment 
whether he had done it. I used to feel afraid of him; I did not like 
him ; and he disliked George Heneage.” 

‘“‘ Did you hear or know the cause of his dislike of George Heneage ?” 

“T gathered it,” I answered, feeling my face flush. 

‘‘Mrs. Edwin Barley was beautiful, was she not?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

‘Very beautiful.” 

“Are you anything like her ?” 

I could not help laughing. I hke Selina! 

‘Not one bit. She had a very fair, piquante face, light and careless, 
with blue eyes and a mass of light curling hair.” 

‘Do you remember George Heneage?” he continued, stooping for 
something as he asked the question. 

“No: not his face. When I try to recall it, it always seems to slip 
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from me. I remember thinking him good-looking. He was very tall. 
Charlotte Delves called him a scarecrow; but I thought she disliked 
him because Mr. Edwin Barley did.” 

‘“Who was Charlotte Delves ?” 

“‘She lived there. She was distantly related to Mr. Edwin Barley. 
Jemima—one of the maids—once said that Charlotte Delves liked Mr. 
Edwin Barley too well to be just.” 

‘‘T remember hearing of her—of some relation, at least, who was in 
the house at the time,” he observed, in a dreamy sort of tone. 
“‘Delves? perhaps that was the name. A candid, pleasant-mannered, 
lady-like woman—as described to me.” 

“TI don’t recollect much about her, or what she was like. Except 
that she was very kind to me after my Aunt Selina’s death. Itisa 
good long while ago, and I was only a little girl.” 

‘Ay. But now, Anne, I want you to relate to me all the particulars 
of that byegone miserable tragedy : anything and everything that you 
May remember as connected with it. Understand me: it is not 
curiosity that prompts me to askit. Were I to consult my own wishes, 
I would bury the whole in a stream of Lethe; every word spoken of it 
is to me so much agony. Nevertheless, you may do me a service if 
you will relate what you know of it.” 

‘‘T would tell you willingly, Mr. Chandos. But—I fear—I—should 
have to seem to cast blame on Selina.” 

“You cannot cast so much blame on her as has already been cast on 
her to me. Perhaps your account may tend to remove the impression 
it left on my mind.” 

I began at the beginning, and told him all, so far as I could recollect, 
giving my childish impressions of things: I told him also my own 
early history. When I came to the details of Philip King’s death, 
Mr. Chandos sat with his elbow on the arm of the chair, and his face 
turned from me, buried in his hand. 

‘So you saw George Heneage just afterwards!” he remarked. 

“Yes. He was hiding in the wood, trembling all over, and his face 
very white.” 

‘* Had he the look of a guilty man ?” 

** Tthink he had. Had he not been guilty, why should he not have 
come openly forward to succour Philip King ?” 

“True. Did Mrs. Edwin Barley deem him guilty?” 

‘Not at first. I don’t know what she might have done later. Mr. 
Edwin Barley did.” 

‘“*As he took care to let the world know. Go on with your narm- 
tive, Anne. I ought not to have interrupted it.” 

I went on to the end. Mr. Chandos heard me without comment ; 
and remained so long silent that I thought he was never going to speak 
again, 
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“Has George Heneage ever been heard of, do you happen to know, 
Mr. Chandos ?” 

‘“‘Tt is said not.” 

‘‘Then I think he must be dead. Or perhaps he has kept out of 
the country. Mr. Edwin Barley said at the time that he would bring 
him to justice, were it years and years to come.” 

‘““Mr. Edwin Barley was excessively bitter against him. He, Barley, 
succeeded to Philip King’s fine property. Were I on the jury when 
George Heneage was brought to trial, I should require strong proof— 
stronger than Mr. Edwin Barley’s word—ere I convicted him.” 

‘‘Mr. Edwin Barley did not shoot him,” I said, gravely. 

‘‘T do not accuse him; I feel sure he did not. But there were one 
or two private doubts entertained upon the matter ; I can tell you that, 
Anne. He was suspiciously eager in his accusations of George 
Heneage !” 

“Think of his provocation! Selina and George Heneage had both 
lived only to provoke him ; and people said he was really attached to 
Philip King.” 

‘‘Good arguments, Anne. I believe I am unjust in all that relates 
to Edwin Barley.” 

‘“‘ But why should you be, Mr. Chandos? Don’t you think it must 
have been George Heneage who did the murder ?” 

“T beg you will not use that ugly word, Anne. My full and firm 
belief is that it was an accident—nothing more.” 

‘“‘'Then why should George Heneage stay away ?” 

‘‘ A natural question. Of course we cannot answer for what George 
Heneage does or does not do. Were he to appear in England, Mr. 
Edwin Barley would instantly cause him to be apprehended; there’s no 
doubt of that ; innocent or guilty, he must stand his tnal; and to some 
men that ordeal would be just as bad as conviction. Besides, he might 
not be able to prove that it was but an accident ; I think he would not 
be, and, failing that proof, he would be condemned. In saying this, 
I am not seeking to defend George Heneage.” 

‘Did you ever see George Heneage, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘** Perhaps you knew him ?” 

He made no reply ; but rose from his seat and began to pace the room. 

“‘ About that will of Mrs. Edwin Barley’s, Anne ?” he presently asked. 
“‘ Did her husband destroy it ?” 

If I had thought so as a child, and thought so still, it was not pos- 
sible for me to say it; but Mr. Chandos had acquired a habit of reading 
what I hesitated to speak. 

‘“T see; you think it better not to avow dangerous doctrines.” 

““Indeed, I should be grieved to know that he really took it. Its 
disappearance was very strange.” 
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“You don’t think he took it; you only had an instinct that way. 
But, Anne, your instincts are generally true ones. Mr. Barley has the 
character of being a hard, grasping man, loving money better than any- 
thing else in the world, except the bringing to punishment of George 
Heneage. He could not bear for the little trifle to go beside him ; 
compared to his large property, it was but what a drop of water is to 
the wide ocean. He did not want it, you did; you have but little.” 

“T have nothing, nothing but what I earn. Mamma sunk for my 
education the trifle of money she had saved.” 

** But—the daughter of Colonel Hereford ought to enjoy a pension,” 
he debated, stopping short in his walk. 

‘‘ Papa sold out previous to his death.” 

‘Oh, I see,” and he resumed his walk. 

‘Mr. Chandos, may I ask you a question ?” 

“You know you may. I will answer it if I can.” 

‘What has Mr. Edwin Barley to do with you? Why should he be 
your enemy ?” 

“That is what I cannot answer,” he quickly rejoined. ‘He is an 
implacable enemy to me and to my family; and likely ever to remain 
so. I cannot divest myself of the idea that he was the author of that 
visit we were favoured with last night by the police. Between the two 
—him and his wife—we have suffered enough. I should be puzzled to 
say which of them did us most harm, Miss Hereford.” 

Miss Hereford! And I was the Barleys’ relative! My heart felt 
sick and faint within me. 

“Well, what now?” asked Mr. Chandos, who happened to be look- 
ing, and he came up and stood close before me. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing; only I cannot help Selina’s having been my 
aunt. Perhaps you will never care to be kind to me again ?” 

His eyes, so grave before, quite danced with their pleasant light. 
He laid his hand gently on my shoulder. 

‘Anne, the only kind thought I have had of your aunt Selina ts 
since I knew she was of your kindred. I 

I pushed his hand away from me._I rose with a vivid blush. Inside 
the door, having come in so quietly as to be unheard, stood Mrs. Penn. 
Mr. Chandos turned, a haughty frown on his brow. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, madam ; do you want anything ?” 

“TI beg yours, sir, for my intrusion ;” she answered, civilly. “I 
only had a little errand with Miss Hereford. Will you”—turning to 
me—“ kindly let me have my embroidery scissors, if you have done 
with them ?” 

I took them from my basket and gave them to her. ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Penn, for the loan of them. They cut my stnp of work nicely.” 

“It is a chilly evening,” she remarked, moving to depart. “TI fancy 
we are going to have rain.” 
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Mr..Chandos opened the door for her, and when she left slipped the 
bolt. Ere he was half-way across the room on his return, however, he 
went back and undid it, some reflection appearing to strike him. His 
brow was stern and displeased. 

“That Mrs. Penn is a curious woman !” 

“‘Cunous! In what way, sir? Do you mean her hair?” 

He slightly laughed. ‘I spoke the word literally, Anne. She came 
in, I fancy, just to see what was going on, the scissors being the 
excuse.” 

‘‘ She complains of its being so dull in the east wing. I think she is 
glad to escape from it for a moment when she can.” 

“‘ Ay, no doubt; we must not be harsh upon her. She is a contrast 
to Mrs. Freeman, who never put herself into anybody’s way. I wish I 
could discover the author of these losses in the house,” he continued, 
passing to another subject. ‘Had it been alone the looking into 
letters or stealing them, I might have suspected Edwin Barley. That 
1s, that some one was at work for him here. That he would like to get 
my private memoranda into his fingers, and peep at my letters, I know ; 
but he could have no possible motive for causing lace and money to be 
stolen.” 

My head was full of Lizzy Dene, and I thought the time had come 
for me to speak. Ah, what would I not tell him inthe bond of con- 
fidence that seemed to be established between us. 

“ But, Mr. Chandos—suppose, for argument’s sake—that he has an 
agent in the house; suppose that it is a woman; that agent may 
be transacting a little business on her own account while she does 
his.” 

Mr. Chandos came and stood before me. ‘“ Have you a motive in 
saying this ?” 

“Yes. I think; I do think, if there is one, that it is Lizzy Dene.” 

Of course, having said so much, I told all. Of the interview that 
some one (I suspected Lizzy Dene) had held with Edwin Barley in the 
grounds; the chance meeting they had held that afternoon. Mr. 
Chandos was terribly displeased, but still he could not—I saw it—be 
brought to believe that it was Dene. | 

‘You have great faith in her, Mr. Chandos?” 

*‘T have, because I believe Lizzy Dene to be of true and honest 
nature; I do not think her capable of acting as a spy, or any other false 
part.: She is an inveterate gossip; she is superstitious, and looks after 
ghosts; but I believe her to be faithful to the back-bone.” 

It was no use to contend; he had his opinion, I had mine. ‘To look 
at Lizzy’s face, to listen to her voice, I should have thought her honest 
too; but I could not shut my eyes to facts and circumstances. Mr. 
Chandos rang for Hill. 

_“T want to say a word to Lizzy Dene, Hill; incidentally, you 
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understand. Can you contrive to send her here on some ostensible 
errand ?” 

Hill nodded her head and withdrew. Presently Lizzy Dene came in 
with a knock and a curtsey; she went to the sideboard and began 
looking in it for something that appeared difficult to find. Mr. Chandos, 
standing with his back to the fire, suddenly accosted her ; she had got 
her head nearly inside one of the sideboard cupboards. 

‘“‘ How long have you known Mr. Edwin Barley, Lizzy ?” 

‘“‘Known who, sir, did you ask?” she returned, standing up and 
looking round at him. 

“Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“IT don’t know him at all, sir,” she replied, after a minute’s pause, 
given apparently to surprise and consideration. ‘Not but what I seem 
to have heard that name—lately, too.” 

‘‘ He is the new tenant at the house outside the gates.” 

“Dear! yes, to be sure! Two of the men were talking of him one 
day ; that was the name, for I remember I said it put me in mind of 
the fields. I have seen him once or twice, sir; a short, dark man.” 

‘Where did you first see him?” 

‘“‘It was coming home from church one Sunday, sir. We were 
crossing the road to the gates, me and Robin, and Harriet, when I 
noticed a swarthy gentleman standing stock-still and staring at us. ‘I 
hope he'll know us again,’ said I, ‘he’s ugly enough.’ ‘Hush!’ says 
Robin, ‘ that’s master’s new tenant at the house there !’” 

‘Have you spoken to him?” inquired Mr. Chandos. 

‘“‘Well, sir, if you can call it speaking, I have. This evening, as I 
was coming home, I met him in one of the walks. He wished me good 
evening, and asked how my lady was. I stood to answer him, saying 
my lady was still very ill. That’s all, sir.” 

“Has he spoken to you at any other time P” 

“No, sir, never. I had forgot his name, sir, till you mentioned it 
now.” 

She did seem to speak truthfully, and Mr. Chandos looked at me. 
Lizzy, finding nothing more was asked, turned to the sideboard again, 
and presently quitted the room. 

‘“‘ The traitor is not Lizzy Dene, Anne!” 

Certainly it did not appear to be. I felt puzzled. Mr. Chandos 
continued his walk, and the clock struck ten. Putting up my work, I 
held out my hand to wish him good night, and took courage to speak 
out the question lying so heavily on my heart. 

‘Do you think, sir, Mr. Edwin Barley can really claim me?” 

‘‘T cannot tell, Anne. At any rate he would have, I imagine, to 
make you first of all a ward in chancery, and get himself appointed 
guardian ; and that would take time.” 

‘“‘ He could not come into your house and take me forcibly out of it?” 
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“Certainly not. And I—acting for Lady Chandos—will take very 
good care he does not do it.” 

“ Good night, sir!” 

“It is to be ‘sir’ to the end—is it? Good night, Anne ;” he went 
on, shaking me by the hand. “I wish I dare offer you a different 
good night from this formal one! I wish I could feel justified in 
doing it.” 

I don’t know what I stammered ; something foolish and incoherent ; 
and in tone, at any rate, full of my depth of love. 

‘*No, it may not be,” he answered, very decisively. “If a wavering 
crossed my mind before, when I thought you—forgive me, Anne—an 
unpretending governess-girl, as to whether I should lay the good and 
the ill before you, and let you decide; it has passed now. The daughter 
of Colonel Hereford and of Miss Carew of Keppe Carew must not be 
trifled with. Good night, child !” 

The tears were streaming down my cheeks when I entered my bed- 
room. Had Mr. Chandos cast me off for ever? Since that unlucky 
remark of his, that my family was better than his own, I know not 
what sweet visions of rose-colour had been floating in my mind. I was 
of good descent, with a lady’s breeding and education ; surely, if he 
could forgive my want of money and my having lived as a dependent 
at Mrs. Paler’s, there had been no very great barrier between me and a 
younger brother of Chandos ! 

Dwelling upon this, my tears blinding me, it startled me to see Mrs. 
Penn quietly seated in my room. She pointed to the door. 

‘Shut it and bolt it, Miss Hereford. I have been waiting to talk 
to you!” 

I shut it, but did not slip the bolt. Where was the necessity ? 
Nobody ever came into my room at night—Mrs. Penn excepted. 

“Come and sit down, and tell me why you are crying !” 

“Iam not crying. I have no cause to cry,” I resentfully answered, 
vexed beyond everything. ‘I thought of something as I came upstairs, 
which brought the tears into my eyes: we often laugh until we cry, you 
know.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Penn; ‘ perhaps yours are tears of joy ?” 

“IT should be so very much obliged if you could put off what you 
wish to say until the morning. You don’t know how sleepy I am.” 

‘“‘T know that you can tell a parcel of fibs, you wicked child,” she 
returned, in a fond accent. ‘‘ Anne—TI shall call you so to-night—I have 
come to talk to you, and talk I shall. I want to save you.” 

‘*Save me from what ?” 

“From the—what shall I call it?—the machinations of Harry 
Chandos.” 

“Mr. Chandos is working no machinations against me.” 

**T knowthat he zs. He has been making you a declaration of love.” 
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The tell-tale crimson lighted up my face. Mrs. Penn continued, 
taking my hand. 

“JT felt uneasy, and made my scissors an excuse for coming to the 
oak-parlour. You should not have heard it from him. I warned you 
that any attachment between you and Mr. Chandos could not end 
happily ; you cannot marry him !” 

My nerves were completely unstrung, and I burst into tears ; I could 
play a false part no longer. It was bitter enough to hear her confirm 
his own words. Mrs. Penn gently stroked my hair. 

“Child, do you know why I thus interfere between you and Mr. 
Chandos?” I will tell you. A few years ago I became attached to a 
young girl of eighteen—a connection of mine. She was under my 
charge and under my eye; her name, Lottie Penn. A stranger came, 
fascinating as Mr. Chandos; and I, believing him to be upright and 
honourable, exercised little caution. He gained her love just as Mr. 
Chandos is gaining yours—” 

** Mrs. Penn !” 

“Hush! do you think Iam blind? He gained the love of Lottie; 
and, when marriage came to be spoken of as a natural sequence, we 
found out that we had been entertaining a Jesuit in disguise. He could 
not marry.” 

‘A Jesuit ? 

“Tam speaking metaphorically. The man called himself a Pro- 
testant, if he called himself anything. I heard him say he was a Chnis- 
tian. Very Christian work it was of him to gain Lottie’s heart, and 
then confess that he had gained it for no end. Lottie died. The blow 
was too sharp for her. She was a timid, gentle flower, and could not 
stand the rough blast. Anne, believe me; there is no fate so cruel in 
the whole catalogue of the world’s troubles as that of misplaced love.” 

“Why could he not marry?” I asked, growing interested in the tale. 

‘‘Ah! why indeed!” she answered, curling her lips with mockery: 
‘“‘why cannot Harry Chandos? The cases are somewhat parallel. It 
is the remembrance of Lottie which causes me to feel this interest in 
you, for you put me‘very much in mind of her, and I must try to save 
you.” 

‘‘ There is nothing to save me from!” I answered, touched with her 
kindness, and feeling ashamed of myself not to be more touched with it 
than I was. ‘Iam not likely to marry Mr. Chandos, or to be asked 
to marry him !” 

‘* My dear, I don’t think I can be deceived. There és love between 
you!” 

“You did not finish about Lottie,” I said, evading the question. 
** Why could he not marry her?” 

“‘ Because he had a wife living, from whom he was separated.” 

“‘ At least, Mr. Chandos has not that.” 
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She remained silent, only looked at me. I am not sure but an idea 
struck me that the silence was strange. I could never tell afterwards 
whether or not it so struck me ¢hen. 

“I said the cases were somewhat parallel,” she slowly observed. 

“Scarcely, Mrs. Penn. Mr. Chandos at least does not deceive me. 
He says he cannot marry. His life is given up to sorrow.” 

“Given up to sorrow! He says that, does he? Anne, I have half 
a mind to tell you the truth. What is his sorrow, compared to that of 
poor Mrs. Chandos. I pity 4er.” 

‘“Who ts Mrs, Chandos?” I interrupted, seizing on the opportunity 
to enquire on the subject that remained a puzzle, and thinking this kind 
woman might satisfy me. “They call her Lady Chandos’s daughter-in- 
law, but I cannot see how she can be so.” 

‘Mrs. Chandos was once Miss Ethel Wynne.” 

‘* But who is her husband ?” 

“ Ah, you may well ask. It is curious though that you should.” 

Was it the stress on the word “you ”?—was it that her face was so 
suggestive as it gazed into mine ?—or was it that the previous vague idea 
was growing into life? I knew not; I never have known. I only felt 
that I turned sick with an undefined doubt and dread as I waited for 
Mrs. Penn’s answer. She was a full minute, looking into my whitening 
face, before she gave it. 

‘‘ My poor stricken lamb! Has it never struck you who it might be? 
Speak.” 

Speak! I put up my trembling hand as if to beat off her words. 
That unholy idea—yes, it did seem to me unholy in those first confused 
moments—was growing into a great monster of fear. Mrs. Penn looked 
as if she could not take in enough of the signs. 

‘What if her husband were Harry Chandos ?” 

With the strange noise surging in my ears—with my pulses standing 
cold and still, and then coursing on to fever-heat,—with my temples 
heated to burning pain—no wonder I could not weigh my words. 

“Oh, Mrs. Penn! Do not tell it me!” 

“Think you that you need telling, Anne? I can add something 
more. Never will Harry*Chandos love again in this world, you 
or any one else, as passionately as he once loved Ethel Wynne.” 

My senses were getting confused; as if I no longer understood things. 
She went on. 

‘Husband and wife live apart sometimes, although they may inhabit 
the same roof. She and Harry Chandos parted ; it is years ago now ; she 
used him very ill; and I don’t suppose he has ever so much as 
touched her hand since, save in the very commonest, courtesies of 
every-day life ; and that only when he could not help himself. Passion 
has long been over between them; they are civil when they meet ; 
nothing more. My poor child, you look ready to fall.” 
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I did fall. But not until she left the room. I fell on the ground, and 
let my head lie there in my shock of misery. Much that had been 
obscure before seemed to shine out clearly now; things to which I 
had wanted a clue, appeared to be plain. I wished I could die, there 
as I lay, rather than have found him out in deceit so despicable. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NOTHING BUT MISERY. 


THE sun shone brightly into my room in the morning, but there 
would be no more day’s sun for me. What a night I had passed! 
If you have ever been deceived in the manner I had, you will under- 
stand it; if not, all the writing in the world would fail to convey to you 
a tithe of the misery that was mine—and that would be mine for years 
to come. fer husband! whilst he pretended to love me / 

All my study would now be to avoid Mr. Chandos. Entirely I could 
not; for we must meet at the daily repasts when he choose to sit down 
to them. In that I could not help myself. I was very silent that morn- 
ing, and he was busy with his newspapers. 

He rode out after breakfast ; to attend some county meeting, it was 
said; and returned at four o’clock. I remained in my room until 
dinner-time ; but I had to go down then. 

He appeared inclined to be thoroughly sociable ; talked and laughed ; 
and told me of a ludicrous scene which had occurred at the meeting ; 
but I was cold and reserved, scarcely answering him. He regarded me 
keenly, as if debating with himself what it could be that had so changed 
my manner. When the servants had withdrawn, I quitted my place at 
table, and sat down in a low chair near the fire. 

‘Why do you go there?” said Mr. Chandos. “You will take some 
dessert ?” 

‘“Not this evening.” 

“But why ?” 

‘My head aches.” 

He quitted the table, came up,.and stood before me. ‘‘ Anne, what 
is the matter with you ?” 

My breath was coming quickly, my swelling heart seemed as if it 
must burst. All the past rose up forcibly before me; he, a married 
man, had mocked me with his love ; had—oh, worse than all !—gained 
mine. It was a crying insult, and it was wringing bitterly every sense 
of feeling I possessed. Anything else I could have borne. Mrs. Penn 
had hinted at some great crime; words of his own had confirmed it. 
Had he committed every crime known to man, I could better have for- 
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given it. But for this deliberate deceit upon me, there could be no for- 
giveness: and there could be no cure, no comfort for my lacerated 
heart. 

‘“‘ Are you angry with me for any cause? Have I offended you?” 

The question unnerved me worse than I was already unnerved. It 
did more, it raised all the ire of my spirit. A choice between two evils 
only seemed to be left to me: either to burst into hysterical tears or 
to openly reproach Mr. Chandos?” The latter course came first. 

‘“‘ Why did you deceive me, Mr. Chandos ?” 

“ Deceive you !” 

‘Yes, deceive me, and wretchedly deceive me,” I answered, in my 
desperation ; neither caring nor quite knowing what it was I said. “How 
came you to speak to meat all of love, knowing wy it is that you 
cannot marry ?” 

He bit his lip as he looked at me. ‘Do you know why it is ?” 

“Ido now. I did not yesterday, as you may be very sure ?” 

‘‘ It is impossible you can know it,” he rejoined, in some agitation. 

‘‘Mr. Chandos, I do. Spare me from saying more. It is not a 
subject on which either you or I should enlarge.” 

‘‘ And pray, Anne, who was it that enlightened you ?” 

‘“‘ That is of no consequence,” I passionately answered, aroused more 
and more by the cool manner of his taking the reproach. “I know 
now what the barmer is you have more than once hinted at, and that is 
quite enough.” 

“You consider that barrier an insuperable one—that I ought not 
to have avowed my love?” 

I burst into hysterical tears. It was the last insult: and the last 
feather, you know, breaks the camel’s back. Alas! we were at cross- 
purposes. 

“ Forgive me, Anne,” he sadly cried. ‘‘ Before I remembered that 
there might be danger in your companionship ; before I was aware that 
love could ever dawn for me, it had come, and was filling every crevice 
of my heart. It is stirring within me now as I speak to you. My 
pulses are thrilling with the bliss of your presence ; my whole being 
tells of the gladness of heaven.” 

In spite of the cruel wrong; in spite of my own bitter misery ; in 
spite of the ties to which he was bound, to hear the avowal of this deep 
tenderness, stirred with a rapture akin to his every fibre of my 
rebellious love. I know how ternbly wrong it must seem; I know how 
worse than wrong is the confession of it; but so ## was. I was but 
human. 

‘*T am aware that I have acted unwisely,” he pursued, his tone very 
subdued and repentant. ‘Still—you must not blame me too greatly. 
Circumstances are at least as much in fault. We were thrown together, 
unavoidably ; I could not, for reasons, absent myself from home; you 
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were located in it. Of course I ought to have remembered that I was 
not free to love: but then, you see, the danger did not occur to my 
mind. If it had, I should have been cold as an icicle.” 

To hear him defend himself seemed worse than all. I had thought, 
if there lived one man on the face of the earth who was the soul of 
nobility, uprightness, honour, it was Harry Chandos. 

“It was the cruellest insult to me possible to be offered, Mr. 
Chandos.” 

“What was?” 

“What was! The telling me of your love.” 

“ Anne, I told it you because—forgive my boldness !—I saw that you 
loved me.” 

Heaven help me! Yes, it was so; I did love him. My face grew 
burning hot; I beat my foot upon the carpet. 

‘“‘ I did the best that could be done: at least, I strove todoit It 
was my intention to lay before you the unhappy case without disguise 
its whole facts and deterrent circumstances, and then to say—‘ Now 
marry me, or reject me ?’” 

‘‘ How can you so speak to me, sir? Marry me! with—with—that 
barrier ?” 

*“* But that barrier may be removed.” 

Oh. I saw now, or fancied I saw, the far-off thought he was driving 
at. Staying seemed to make matters worse; and I got up from my 
seat to leave him. 

“ Your turning out to be who you are—of course made the difficulty 
greater. I said so last night 

“No, it does not,” I interrupted, with an impassioned sob, partly of 
love, partly of anger. ‘‘Whether I am regarded as a poor strange 
governess, or the daughter - Colonel Hereford, there could never, 
never be any excuse for you.” 

“Is that your final, calm opinion ?” he asked, standing before me to 
ask the question. 

“It is, Mr. Chandos. It will never change. You ought to despise 
me if it could.” 

‘Forgive, forgive me, Miss Hereford ! Nothing remains for me now 
but to ask it.” 

I could not forgive him ; but I was spared saying it, for Hill opened 
the parlour-door in haste. 

‘“‘ Mr. Harry, will you please go up to the west wing? At once, sir.” 

“‘ Any change, Hill?” 

‘“ No, sir, it’s not that. A little trouble.” 

‘““Oh, Mrs. Chandos is there, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

iVeed he have asked that question, have mentioned her name in my 
presence? It struck me that it was a gratuitous insult. Mr. Chandos 
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followed Hill from the room, and as soon as I thought he was safe 
within the west wing, I flew up to my own chamber. 

Flew up with a breaking heart : a heart that felt its need of solitude, 
of being where it could indulge its own grief unseen, unmolested. I 
was not, however, to gain my chamber: for, at the entrance to the 
east wing stood Mrs. Penn, and she arrested me. 

‘*Come into my sitting-room,” she said. ‘“ Mrs. Chandos will not be 
back for an hour. She is paying a visit to the west wing.” 

“Mr. Chandos also,” I replied, as indifferently as I could well 
speak. 

““Mr. Chandos also,” she assented, having paused to look in my face 
before speaking. ‘They meet there more frequently than the house 
suspects.” 

‘But why may they not meet? Why is it that they live estranged— 
or appear to do so?” 

“Sit you down,” she said, drawing me along the passage and into a 
small sitting-room. ‘‘ Here is a warm seat by the fire. There is 
estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Chandos, but how far it precisely 
extends I cannot tell you.” 

‘“*T did not ask you how far the estrangement extended ; I asked you 
its cause.” 

‘Be content with knowing what you do know, Miss Hereford, 
without inquiring into causes. The advice is offered you in kindness. 
I can tell you one thing, that never was more impassioned love given 
to woman than he at one time felt for Mrs. Chandos.” 

Ashamed I am to confess that the words caused my heart to chill 
and my face to burn. I turned the latter where it could not be seen. 
Mrs. Penn continued. 

‘* He says he loves you, but, compared with the passion he once bore 
for Mrs: Chandos, his love for you is as zothing. Contrast the pale cold 
beams of the moon with the burning rays of the tropical sun, and you 
have a type of that passion, and of this one.” 

‘“‘Why do you say this to me? Is it well?” 

“IT deem it well. I say it because I think it right that you should 
know it: were you my own child I should say more. You have 
one course only before you, my dear ; a plain and simple one.” 

““ What is it ?” 

“To quit Chandos,” 

** I shall not do that.” 

“* Not do it?” 

** No.” 

‘““Miss Hereford, you must. There lives not a more attractive 
man than Harry Chandos: and you are already three parts in his 
toils.” 

“In his toils? I do not understand you, Mrs. Penn.” 
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‘“‘ My dear, I only alluded to toils of the heart. I don’t suppose he 
would so far forget himself as to attempt positive ones.” 

I would not answer her; I felt too indignant, and sat holding my 
throbbing temples. How dared she so speak to me? 

“Your own good sense ought to show you the necessity of leaving 
him. By this time to-morrow evening you must have put miles between 
yourself and Chandos,” she eagerly continued, as though she had a 
personal interest in my going. Hot, angry, flushed, I resented both 
the words and the advice. 

‘Mrs. Penn, you are making too much of this. I think you have 
taken a wrong view of things: My heart is all right, thank you.” 

‘Is it!” she retorted. ‘‘ You cannot stay on here, his companion. 
You cannot, Anne Hereford.” 

“ T will! Whether with him as a companion or without him ts not 
of any moment—he will not eat me. But I do not quit Chandos until 
my legitimate plans call me away.” 

In point of fact I had nowhere to go to; but I did not say that. 
All this, and her assumption of reading my love, drove me into a perfect 
fit of anger. 

Mrs. Penn paused, seemingly in deliberation, and when she next 
spoke it was in a whisper. 

‘‘ Has he given you any hint of what the dark cloud is that hangs 
over Chandos? Of the crime that was committed?” 

** No.” 

‘It was a very fearful crime: the greatest social crime forbidden in 
the Decalogue. When the police rode up here the other night I thought 
they had come for him. I know Mr. Chandos thought it.” 

“‘ For whom ?” 

“For Mrs. Chandos’s husband,” she answered, in a sharp, irascible 
tone: ‘Why do you make me repeat it ?” 

At least I thought she need not reiterate the word “ husband” in my 
ears. 

“Tt was murder,” she continued, “if you wish to hear the plain 
English of it.” 

“Was there a trial ?” 

“No. That has to come. Certain”—she seemed to hesitate— 
‘‘ proofs are being waited for. Poor Mrs. Chandos has not been quite 
right since: when the moon is at the change and full they think her 
worse ; but at all times it is well that she should be under surveillance. 
That is why I am here.” 

I did not speak ; I was thinking. No doubt it was all true. 

“Poor thing! the blow was enough to turn her brain,” observed Mrs. 
Penn, musingly. ‘But I fancy she could never have been of strong in- 
tellect. A light, frivolous, butterfly girl, her only recommendation her 
beauty and soft manner.” > 
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“What you told me before was, that she had used Mr. Chandos ill.” 

‘“‘ And so she did; very. But that was altogether a different matter, 
quite unconnected with what followed.” 

‘“‘ How did you become acquainted with these things, Mrs. Penn?” 

‘‘In a perfectly legitimate manner. Believe, me, Anne, this house is 
no proper home for you; Harry Chandos is an unfitcompanion. Quit 
both to-morrow.” 

The pertinacity vexed me nearly beyond bearing. ‘“ I'll think of it,” 
I said, sharply ;and getting up quickly, made my escape from the room 
and the east wing. 

Not any too soon. To go to the east wing was against the law, and 
as I turned into my own room, Mrs. Chandos was coming down the 
gallery, Mr. Chandos by her side. 

“When will you get it for me, Harry?” she was saying as they 
passed my door. 

“Shortly, I hope. The booksellers here may have to send to London 
for it, but I'll see that you have it as soon as possible.” 

He held open the door of the east wing for her to enter, and then 
took his way down stairs. I followed presently. Tea would be waiting, 
and I expected to preside at it. How could I absent myself from the 
routine of the house and the oak-parlour—I, who was but there on snf- 
ferance, an interloper? Were the circumstances that had passed such 
as that I—a lady born, and reared to goodness and modesty and all 
right instincts—ought to make a commotion over? No, And I felt 
as if I could bite my tongue to pieces for having said what I did to Mr. 
Chandos just now. Henceforth, I would hold on my course in calm 
self-respect ; meeting him civilly, forgetting, and believing that he forgot, 
anything undesirable that had passed. As to the ‘‘crime” spoken of by 
Mrs, Penn—well, I thought it could not be: crime of any sort seemed 
so entirely incompatible with Mr. Chandos. 

And my love? Oh, don’t make me speak of it. I could only 
resolve to beat it down, down, whenever it rose in my heart. Others 
had suffered, so must I. 

He did not appear at tea. I drank mine with what relish I might, 
and Joseph came for the things. Ah, what passion is like unto love ? 
None can control it. I had resolved to put it away from me, and 
that whole evening it was uppermost! Fifty times I caught myself 
yearning for his presence, and saying to myself unbidden that life was a 
blank without him. Very shortly after enue away the tea-tray, Joseph 
came in again. 

‘“*T am going to close the shutters, miss.” 

‘Very well. Who ordered it to be done ?” 

“‘ The master.” 

“The master” meant Mr. Chandos. As Joseph put aside the white 
curtains to get to the shutters, I looked out. Pacing the lawn in the 
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moonlight, with his arms folded and his head bent, was Mr. Chandos ; 
pacing it as one in pain. And yet he had thought of me in the midst of 
it ; of my possible timidity, and desired that the shutters should be closed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he came into the parlour for some 
papers. I concluded he was going to his own sitting-room. 

“Good night !” he said, holding out his hand as usual. 

Should I take it? A momentary debate with myself, and then I 
shook hands coldly with him. Had I not decided to let the past be as 
though it had never been? And all the display of resentment possible 
would not convert bad into good. 

Days went on; days of an unsatisfactory life. The physician, 
Dr. Laken, came over, and stayed two of them. Of Mr. Chandos I 
saw but little: he was out and about, and more than usual in the west 
wing. I seemed estranged from every body. Mrs. Penn I shunned ; 
Mr. Chandos was just courteous to me, nothing more ; and I had never 
been intimate with any one else in the house. 

And now I resolved to leave. It would not look now as though I 
hurried away in passion, or because I feared my own love. Heaven 
knows I wished to do right, whatever it cost me; and reason pointed 
out that to remain longer was not only inexpedient but might be looked 
upon as such. The life for me was beginning to be intolerable. He 
was with me at times, the very fact of his presence feeding the love that 
held possession of me ; and the image of Mrs. Chandos up-stairs began 
to haunt me as a spectre. It was not possible longer to deceive my- 
self with fine resolutions ; my eyes were opened to the fact that I could 
not begin to forget him or to love him less so long as I stayed at 
Chandos. 

I wrote to Madame de Mellissie, telling her that I felt obliged to 
cancel my engagement with her, and should quit Chandos. Then I 
wrote to the Misses Barlieu, asking them to receive me while I looked 
out for another situation, and begging them not to refuse me on the 
score of the fever : I was not afraid of it, I said; I need not go near the 
infirmary. But I truly hoped and expected it had by that time passed. 

It was a fine afternoon, and a fancy came over me to take the letters 
to the village post-office instead of leaving them on the hall-table, so I 
put my things on. In going out at the portico [ met Mrs. Penn. 

“Do you know that you are looking ill—that this struggle is telling 
upon you?” she abruptly exclaimed, but in a tone full of kindness. 
“Why don’t you make an effort, and quit it ?” 

“The effort is made,” I answered, half in anger, half in despair, as I 
held to her view the letters in my hand. “ Here is the announcement 
to those who will, I hope, receive me. I must wait for an answer, and 
then I bid adieu to Chandos.” 

“‘ My dear, you have done well,” she answered, as she passed into the 
house, and I out of the portico. 
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Leaning against the wall, on the far side, was Mr. Chandos, who must 
have heard what had been said. That she was unconscious of his 
vicinity, I was certain, and, for myself, I started when I saw him. He 
said something, but I made as if I did not hear, and went quickly on. 

The post-office was farther than I thought. I picked some ferns and 
blackberries ; and I lingered on my road in miserable musing. By the 
time I turned to go home again, it had grown dusk. ‘There was a lane 
near to Chandos, which led to a small entrance-gate at an obscure part 
of the grounds: the laurel-gate it was called, because many laurels 
grew near it. By taking this way I should cut off a good portion of 
the road, and down the lane I turned. Very much to my surprise, I 
came by and by to a cottage. A cottage I had never seen before ; and 
was very sorry to see it now, for it showed me that I had turned 
down the wrong lane. 

It was the waste of time that vexed me; but all I could do was to 
retrace my steps and take the right lane. It was nearly dark night when I 
at length got to the laurel-gate; some of the stars were shining, 

The gate was unlatched, as if the last person who passed through had 
omitted to close it. A narrow path led to other narrow paths, which 
branched off through the trees; I hesitated which to take, not being 
certain which would lead me soonest to the house; and as I stood 
thinking, a dark form came following me down the lane. It was Mr. 
Edwin Barley’s. 

The dark night, the superstition attaching to the place, the proximity 
of the man I so dreaded, brought enough of terror. He might be 
coming to seize me and claim me then! The fear lent me wings. 
Flying up a path at hazard, I never ceased the speed until I was in the 
broad walk, and close—it was rather curious that it should be so—to 
Mr. Chandos. He was coming in from an errand to the lodge. 

With a sense of protection that was as a very balm to my spirit, I 
rested my hand on his arm. All considerations were merged in the 
moment’s terror. I forgot his great offence; I forgot my own self- 
esteem: standing there, he appeared to me only as a great and power 
ful protector, one in whom I might find safety and shelter. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Chandos! In mercy take care of me!” 

Once more, as if nothing wrong had stepped between us, he held me 
against his side. He must have felt the throbs of my beating heart. 

‘‘ What has alarmed you?” he asked, in a tone a great deal too full 
of tenderness. 

My only answer was to draw back amid the side-trees, that I might 
be hidden from Edwin Barley. Mr. Chandos came and stood there 
also. 

“What is it, Anne? The ghost? Or Edwin Barley again?” 

Mv senses were in a degree returning to me, and I told him what had 
occurred ; turning my head to listen still. 
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‘“‘He will not follow you here. As to the lane, usage has made it 
public property, and he has a right to walk in it if he chooses.” 

I turned to the house. He quietly put my arm within his. ‘‘ Suffer 
it to be so for an instant, Anne ; you are trembling still.” 

And so we went on thus. 

** What was it I heard you say to Mrs. Penn about quitting Chandos?” 

‘““T think the time has come for me to quit it. Ifthe Misses Barlieu 
can receive me, I shall go to them. I have written to ask.” 

‘“‘That’s the letter you have been so far to post! Were you afraid 
I should intercept it >—as mine was intercepted !” 

‘Not that. I thought the walk would be pleasant.” 

“ Rather too late a one, nevertheless !” 

I did not tell him I had wasted my time in it, picking ferns, eating 
blackberries, thinking and finally losing my way. “What's this?” 
said Mr. Chandos. 

He alluded to the handful of ferns I carried, and without ceremony 
took one of the best sprays and put it in his coat ‘as a keepsake.” 

“If you are to leave, Anne, I must have something to remind me of 
you, you know !” 

There was a light sound in his voice, which seemed to say he treated 
the notion of my leaving as a jest ; as if he knew I should not go. 

“I shall leave, Mr. Chandos !” 

“Not just yet, at any rate. Madame de Mellissie left you with us, 
and to her only can we resign you!” 

‘“‘T have written to Madame de Mellissie also, telling her I now take 
my plans upon myself.” 

‘Oh, been posting that letter also, I suppose! Go you must not, 
Anne; I cannot part with you.” 

Every right feeling within me rose in rebellion against the avowal, 
and I strove to withdraw my arm, but my strength was as nothing in his 
firm grasp. 

‘“‘T cannot part with you, I say; it would be like parting with life. 
These last few days—when we have been living in estrangement—have 
sufficed to show me what it would be were you to be away entirely. 
And so " 

** But you know you ought not to say this to me, Mr. Chandos!” I 
interrupted, speaking passionately and through my blinding tears. “It 
is unworthy of you. What have I done that you should so insult 
me P” 

‘Listen to me for a minute, Anne. I have been weighing things 
calmly and dispassionately; it has been my employment since the night 
of the explanation, when you told me you had become cognizant of 
preventing circumstances. I have endeavoured to judge unselfishly, as 
though the interest lay with another—not with myself; and I confess I 
cannot see any good reason why you should not become my wife. I 
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mean, of course, later ; when difficulties that exist now shall be removed 
from my path.” 

It was strangely unaccountable to hear him speak in this manner! I 
had always deemed him to be of a most honourable nature, one to 
whom the bare allusion of anything not good, and perfect, and upright, 
would be distasteful. Before I knew of existing circumstances, it had 
been bad enough to speak to me of love; but now: 

Whether he had taken my silence for acquiescence I know not; I 
suppose there can be no doubt of it; but he suddenly bent his head 
and left some kisses on my face. Was he insane, or only a bad 
man ? " 

“‘T could not help it,” he hastily murmured, in agitation. “I know it 
is wrong and foolish, but a man has not always his actions under cold 
control. Forgive me, Anne! Stay here to gladden me: and hope, 
with me, that things will work round. I should not bid you do so 
without good reason.” | 

A variety of emotions nearly choked me. His words told upon me 
worse than his kisses. How could things work round so that he might 
be free, save by one event, the death of his wife ?—and she was young 
and healthy! How dared he during this, her life, urge me to remain 
there to gladden him? But for the strongest control, I should have 
burst into hysterical tears, born of indignation and of excitement ; and 
little recked I what I said in my passion, as I wrenched my arm away 
from him. 

“Things work round, Mr. Chandos! Are your thoughts glancing to 
a second murder?” 

I borrowed the word from Mrs. Penn’s mysterious communication— 
which I had not believed. It was very bad of me to say it; I know 
that; but when in a passion of confusion one does not wait to choose 
words. 

‘‘ Anne, you might have spared me that reproach,” he rejoined, in a 
subdued tone of pain. 

‘““ How have you spared me?” 

“It may end brightly yet ; it may indeed. What's that?” 

A rustling amidst the dense shrubs on the right caused the question, 
Possibly with an idea that it might be Edwin Barley, Mr. Chandos 
quitted me to look. I darted across the road, and plunged amidst the 
trees, intending to get on by a bye-path, andso escape him. Suddenly — 
I came upon Lizzy Dene, talking toa man. She started back, with a 
faint cry. 

‘IT am going right for the house, am I not, Lizzy?” 

“‘ Quite so, miss. Take the path on the nght when you come to the 
weeping elm-tree.” 

I had nearly gained the tree, when Lizzy Dene came up with me. 
The woman seemed to be in agitation as great as mine. 
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‘“‘ Miss,” she began, “will you do me a favour, and not mention who 
you saw me talking to?” 

“T should be clever to mention it, Lizzy. I don’t know him.” 

‘“‘ But, please miss, not to say you saw me talking to any one. The 
young man is not a sweetheart, I do assure you ; he is a relation; but 
those servants are dreadful scandal-mongers.” 

“You need not fear; it is no affair of mine. And I am not in the 
habit of telling tales to servants.” | 

She continued to walk a little behind me. It seemed I was to have 
nothing but encounters. There, on a garden-chair, as we turned on to 
the lawn; sat Mrs. Penn. 

‘“T am sitting here to recover breath,” she said, in answer to my word 
of exclamation. “It has been taken away by surprise. I don’t quite 
know whether I am awake or dreaming.” 

‘‘ Have you seen the ghost, ma’am?” asked Lizzy, breathlessly, putting 
her own comment on the words. 

“Well, I don’t know; I should just as soon have expected to see one 
as Lady Chandos. She was in the pine-walk.” 

‘“ Tmpossible, Mrs. Penn !” 

‘“‘ Impossible or possible, Miss Hereford, Lady Chandos it was,” she 
answered, in a resolute tone. “I can tell you I rubbed my eyes when 
I caught sight of her, believing they must see things that were not. She 
wore a black silk cloak and had a black hood over herhead. It was 
certainly Lady Chandos; she seemed to be walking to take the 
air.” 

To hear that any lady, bed-ridden, as may be said, was suddenly walk- 
ing abroad on a damp dark night to take the air, was nearly unbe- 
lievable. It was quite so to Lizzy Dene. Her eyes grew round with 
wonder as they were turned on Mrs. Penn. 

“Then I say with miss here that it’s just impossible. My lady’s no 
more capable of walking out, ma’am, than——” 

“T tell you I saw her,” conclusively interrupted Mrs. Penn. “It was 
twenty minutes ago, at the turn from dusk to dark. I came and sat down 
here, waiting for her to pass me: which she has not done. But I sup- 
pose there are other paths by which she could gain the house. Lizzy 
how obstinate you look over it !” 

“And enough to make me, ma’am; when I know that my lady it 
could not be.” 

‘‘Do you see much of her?” asked Mrs. Penn. 

“Me! Neither me nor nobody else, ma’am. If ever Hill calls me 
to help with a room in the west wing, my lady has first been moved out 
of it. Since her illness, Hill does the work there herself. No, no; it 
never was my lady. Unless—unless—oh, goodness, grant it may not 
be !—unless she’s dead !” 

‘Why, what does the girl mean?” cried Mrs. Penn, tartly. 
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Lizzy Dene had suddenly flown into one of her rather frequent phases 
of superstition, and began to explain with a shivering sob. 

‘‘Tt is just this,” she whispered, glancing timidly over her shoulder. 
‘¢ Hill was in some distress at mid-day ; we servants asked her what was 
the matter, and she said my lady was worse ; as ill as she could be. 
Now, it is well known, in the moment of death, people have appeared 
to others ata distance. I think my lady must have died, and it was 
her spirit that Mrs. Penn has just seen in the pine-walk. Oh! ah! oh!” 

Lizzy Dene wound up with three shneks. In some cunosity—to say 
the least of it—we crossed the lawn. It zeas curious that Lady Chandos, 
if worse, should be abroad. Hickens was at the hall-door, looking out 
probably forme. It was past dinner-time. 

“ How is Lady Chandos?” I impulsively asked. 

‘‘T have not thought to inquire this evening, miss. I suppose, much 
as usual.” 

‘“‘ Tsn’t she dead ?” put in Lizzy. 

‘Dead !” he echoed, staring at the girl. ‘ Anyway there’s a basin 
of arrowroot just gone up for her, and I never heard that dead people 
could eat. What crotchet have you got in your head now, Lizzy 
Dene ?” 

I think we all looked a little foolish. Mrs. Penn laughed as she ran 
in; Lizzy Dene went round to the servants’ entrance. 

‘“‘ Hickens,” I said, in a low tone, passing him to go upstairs, “I have 
the headache, and shall not take any dinner. Perhaps Harriet will 
kindly light a bit of fire in my room, and bring me up some tea.” 

For I had caught a glimpse of Mr. Chandos and the dinner, both 
waiting for me in the oak-parlour. 


(Zo b¢ continued.) 
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LADY RALEIGH AND LADY RICH. 


N approaching the subject of the lives of the two women whose 
] names stand at the head of this paper, we would lead the reader 
to the top of a calm, still pinnacle in the realm of history, and would 
bid him look down upon two pictures of human life. Elzabeth Throg- 
morton and Lady Penelope Devereux were contemporaries, and in 
some respects their lives were similar. Both were beautiful and highly- 
gifted women. The slender fingers of both were almost as familar 
with the threads of Court intrigue as with those of their embroidery. 
They shone at the same Court pageants. The fatal axe made mourners 
of both—one for a husband, the other for a brother. Yet, notwith- 
standing this apparent likeness which, at first sight strikes us in their 
stories, their careers were in reality as much contrasted as the dawn of 
day with its close; and for this reason it is interesting to look at them 
together. The form of Elizabeth Throgmorton, when it first issues 
forth from the comparative obscurity in which her earliest years are 
hidden, appears to us in the midst of a cloud that dims the glory of her 
womanhood. But as we watch her onward course, that cloud clears 
away, and we see her path in truth brighten more and more to a perfect 
day. The form of the Lady Penelope shines upon us at first surrounded 
by a noon-day splendour of ideal grace and purity, that poets loved to 
celebrate. But as we go on with the record of her existence, a shadow 
falls upon the page, and the closing sentences are very dark indeed— 
dark as the night upon the mountains. 

Elizabeth Throgmorton was the daughter of one of those good old 
English families that tread upon the skirts of the robes of nobility without 
being positively wrapped in them. The Lady Penelope, the daughter of 
the Earl of Essex, was brought up on a higher step of the social ladder. 
Well-born English girls were in those days allowed a very free access. 
to the garden of knowledge; and the women of the present age, who 
demand for their sex the privilege of a classical education, are only 
claiming their birthright. Penelope was, no doubt, taught Greek 
and Latin, as well as two or three modern languages, and was thus 
made a companion that could charm a Sidney and a Spenser. She 
was probably more instructed in artificial grace, and less in straight- 
forward honesty, than Elizabeth Throgmorton. This may account for 
the very different parts they took in the Court intrigues in which they 
were so often mixed. 

The Earl of Essex died when the Lady Penelope was fifteen. On his. 
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death-bed he expressed an explicit wish to those who stood around him 
that the treaty of marriage between his daughter and Sir Philip Sidney 
might be continued and completed as soon as possible. But the will of 
the dead father was disregarded by the young lady’s surviving relations; 
Penelope and Sidney were seperated just when the careless friendship 
which the young man and the girl felt for each other was ripening intoa 
strong attachment; and Essex’s daughter was given in marriage to Lord 
Rich, a middle-aged nobleman of large income, little brains, and less 
heart. This blighting of her first and only pure love must be kept in 
mind by those who blame too violently the faults of poor Penelope’s 
future life; they must remember in how difficult and dangerous a 
position at a brilliant Court her relations placed her, by taking her away 
from the man to whom, under paternal sanction, her affections had been 
given, to make her the wife of one who was in every way distasteful to 
her. We are certain that none of the evil of Penelope's after-life origi- 
nated with Philip Sidney. Whatever it may have cost him to conquer 
his passion for her, that most perfect of Christian gentlemen never most 
assuredly approached after her marriage the daughter of his dead friend 
with any words save those of chivalrous respect. It is true that she 
was the Stella of his verse; but in those days it was no unusual thing for 
poets to celebrate in high-flown terms the charms of women between 
whom and themselves there had never passed more than the fnendly 
courtesies of daily life. 

For the first few years of her married life we have reason to think that 
the conduct of Lady Rich was comparatively blameless; therefore, Sidney 
committed no offence against virtue in making her the theme of his muse. 
Elizabeth Throgmorton, on the contrary, was not led an unwilling bride 
to the altar before she had well reached the threshold of womanhood. 
She lived on quietly in her home, until at length her father procured for 
her a place in the Queen’s household. Then Bessie went forth into the 
world. Let us pause for a moment, while fancy conjures up the bnght 
shadows of some of those with whom she mixed at Court. Itis an 
autumn day in the forest of Woodstock. Upon the breeze is borne the 
silver chime of a horn, and the bell-like challenge of a hound who is 
feathering on the scent of his game. Down a broad woodland glade 
there rides a gallant array. The centre of the party is a lady, who sits 
her horse with singularly graceful dignity. She is past her prime; but the 
complexion is still brilliantly changeful, the eye 1s still animated, the hand 
that strokes her palfrey’s glossy neck is still a model ; the voice in which 
she calls to the huntsmen to lay on the dogs is still musically clear as the 
note of aclarion. This is the great Queen herself, whom it is somewhat 
the fashion with young authors of the present day to write down and 
decry. Knowing little of female character (that most difficult of studies 
for men) they magnify a womanly love of admiration, and a timidity which 
kept her from ever being able to make up her mind to trust her 
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heart and hand with any man, into grave irregularities of life, while im- 
tability of temper in one so sorely tried as she was, is labelled cruelty of 
disposition by these writers. We donot say that Elizabeth was faultless ; 
she was farfrom it. But we do say that, whenwe remember the lion-like 
way in which she literally made her own breast the shield of Pro- 
testantism, and the dauntless courage with which she stood on the 
prow of “the ship of state,” when it was passing through one of the 
most critical storms that ever threatened the fortunes of England, we 
deem ourselves bound in duty to speak of her in no words save 
those of reverent forbearance and tender gratitude. But who is 
that lady whose loveliness is rendered so piquant by the contrast 
between her bright golden hair and strongly marked black eye- 
brows? that lady whose dark eyes and flexible mouth are full of 
such changeful expression, that you call her an angel and something 
very much the reverse, in almost the same breath? This is Lady Rich; 
and he with the open, reckless face, whose hunting-cap she is playfully 
tapping with her riding-whip, is Lord Southampton, who, notwithstand- 
ing all his shortcomings, has been canonized by Shakespeare’s friend- 
ship for him. The man who looks so sadly at Lady Rich with his 
thoughtful eyes, is Philip Sidney. In a woody alley near at hand 
there lingers another pair, who are continually glancing stealthily 
towards the Queen, to see whether she is observing them. The lady is 
tall and elegant, and of a very goodly presence. Her blue eyes are at 
once gentle and intelligent ; her hair is of that rich brown tint, shaded 
with auburn, which is so peculiarly English, and her lips (those keys to 
a woman’s temper) are very full and sweet. This is Bessie Throg- 
morton ; but when we come to her companion beside her, we pause, 
dazzled by the light that streams from a quadruple crown of gemus, 
We dare not seek to describe him who was at once the poet, the states- 
man, the soldier, and the historian: the man of great deeds and small 
rewards. We only say that his name is Walter Raleigh. 

But space bids us hasten. Soon after her arrival at Court, Elizabeth 
Throgmorton had gained that dangerous prize, the love of the Queen's 
prime favourite, Sir Walter Raleigh. When we have mentioned this 
act we come to the only dark cloud in Bessie’s story; a cloud which 
darkened what should have been the fairest portion of her life. Before 
long, Court scandal was very busy with the doings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the captain of the Queen’s Guard, and Mistress Throgmorton, 
the lady-in-waiting. The report soon reached the Queen’s ears, and 
having proved the truth of it, and being justly incensed, she ordered 
both offenders into separate confinement, where they remained for some 
little time. We cannot be very sorry for Bessie Throgmorton, because 
she deserved her punishment ; but perhaps something may be said in 
her vindication, when we recollect the coarse customs of those days, 
and mention the fact that in that age a solemn act of betrothal, such as 
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had probably taken place between Raleigh and herself, was regarded in 
some sort as a marriage. On his release from confinement, Raleigh — 
(who was, we believe, with all his failings and errors, at bottom a truly 
religious man) made Elizabeth Throgmorton his lawful wife, and after 
that period we never hear of the name of any other woman as in the 
remotest degree connected with his. As for Lady Raleigh, she atoned for 
her fault in a characteristically English and Protestant manner : namely, 
by devoting every energy of her heart and mind to her husband during 
his hfe, and by long years of faithful widowhood after his death. It 
was only after a considerable space of time, and after the conquest of 
Cadiz, and when many other great exploits of his sword and his brain 
had been performed, that Sir Walter Raleigh was restored to the queen’s 
favour. As for Lady Raleigh, Elizabeth seems to have treated her with 
coldness to the end of her days. This persistent rigour arose in part, 
no doubt, from her still unforgotten anger for Bessie’s misdeeds, and 
partly also, it must be confessed, from her wrath with Raleigh for ever 
having married at all. Elizabeth certainly had what appears to us 
quite an insane fancy for keeping single both her courtiers and her 
ladies. While Lady Raleigh was thus under a partial eclipse, Lady 
Rich was leading a very prosperous, and, in some respects, highly 
intellectual life. Her husband's position and large income enabled her 
to keep open house, and into her spacious saloons thronged all the 
handsomest gallants of the Court, as well as the most distinguished men 
of letters, who found in her a generous and appreciative patroness. 

The life of Lady Rich was passed more constantly in and about the 
Court than that of Lady Raleigh, who spent part of her time at her 
husband’s noble country-seat of Sherbourne Castle, where she employed 
herself in watching over her little son, in gardening, and other quiet do- 
mestic pursuits. Lady Rich was the mother of two or three children, 
whom she does not seem to have regarded with any very strong affection. 
At this period of her life every fibre of her passionate nature was entwined 
around her brother, the Earl of Essex, the man whose handsome person 
so contrasted with his distorted heart—the man who, had his mind 
formed a strong enough column to support the vast edifice of his ambi- 
tion, would have been at the head of European politics. We shall not 
enter here into the great gladiatonal struggle for power and life between 
Raleigh and Essex which England witnessed towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It is certain that, while it lasted, the feelings of Lady 
Raleigh and Lady Rich towards each other must have been, to say the 
least, of the most inimical kind. Each woman knew well that the 
forfeit to be paid for failure in that deadly game would be the head that 
was dearest to her on earth; and as both were possessed of a con- 
siderable degree of female finesse, they were constantly weaving subtle 
schemes for the help of their respective champions. Penelope was the 
cleverer plotter of the two, yet Bessie was the one who saw her hero 
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triumph ; but it was a very sad triumph, as Raleigh felt when he with- 
_drew from the sight of his enemy’s execution—to weep alone; and 
Bessie’s softer nature must have suffered acutely at the part which she 
had been forced to take in bringing about his destruction. The loss 
of her brother seems to have had a hardening effect upon the character, 
of Lady Rich. After that event her course of life very rapidly de- 
teriorated, and soon she began that disgraceful connection with Lord 
Mountjoy which ended in her quitting entirely her husband’s house. 

Notwithstanding the coldness with which the Queen had latterly 
treated her, Lady Raleigh must have suffered no slight distress when 
her old mistress lay dying on the floor of her palace. We all know 
well the tragic and characteristic scene which closed the days of the last 
of the Tudors, and we shall therefore not pause to descnbe it here. The 
effect, however, which the account of that scene must have produced in 
the mind of the England of that day, must have been immense, and 
Bessie, as she recalled her earliest happy residence in the Court at the 
Queen’s side, and reflected that her husband had lost in Elizabeth a 
true, though a somewhat severe, friend, must have felt upon the subject 
more keenly than any one. The funeral knell of the Queen was, in 
truth, also the knell of the good fortune of Raleigh and his wife. Soon 
after the accession of James the First, Sir Walter Raleigh, if is supposed 
chiefly at the instigation of Cecil, who always hated and feared him, was 
put under arrest, and then began those many years of captivity which 
were so painful to him, but which, from his conduct throughout the 
course of them, look so glorious in the eyes of posterity. Of Lady 
Rich there is little more to be told. For some years she continued to 
live on as Lady Rich, under the roof of Lord Mountjoy. During this 
period, James the First and his Queen received her as well as they 
received the most virtuous ladies in the kingdom ; a fact which proves 
the moral deterioration of the Court since the days of Elizabeth, and 
which may perhaps offer some slight extenuation for Penelope. When, 
however, a little while before his death, Lord Mountjoy made her his wife, 
James, with that inexplicable perversity which seems to have directed 
so many of his actions, forbade her to appear at Court. Lady Mount- 
joy did not long survive her husband. After his death she spent her 
time lying on the ground dressed in deep mourning, with her long 
golden hair flowing around her. She refused to eat, and the beautiful 
mouth that had once spoken sweet words of praise to Spenser, poured 
forth nothing but sobs and bitter cries to God for mercy ; while the fair 
hands that Sidney had so often reverently kissed, were clasped in 
agonized prayer. At length, worn out in body and mind, and with, let 
us trust, true penitence in her heart, she passed away from the world. 
Such was the end of her whose early career had been so bright. 

Lady Raleigh lived and suffered for many years after Stella was dead. 
It is during the captivity of her husband that the character of Bessie 
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shines brightest. By day she was allowed to be with him, but by night 
she and her children withdrew to a little house that commanded a view 
of the Tower, where he was confined. There she watched till the light 
in his window was extinguished ; there she rose at early dawn to catch 
a glimpse of his form as he paced the walks of the Tower garden. 
Throughout the whole of those long years of captivity, Lady Raleigh 
worked unweariedly in her husband's service. Once only during that 
long imprisonment did she give way to serious complaints in her hus- 
band’s presence. This was when James, in his vile cupidity, stripped her 
and her children of all their remaining possessions ; but, had she then 
been silent, she would have been more or less than woman. It must 
have been a very touching sight to see that still young and beautiful lady, 
with her pretty boys, enter every morning that gloomy old fortress to 
spend there their day. Thus time passed on till Bessie’s husband had 
grown grey in captivity,and Bessie’s eldest son had grown a comely youth. 
Then came that mockery of freedom granted to Raleigh by James, and 
the unlucky expedition toAmerica. With no one but her youngest boy left 
to console her now, Bessie went sorrowfully but steadily about her daily 
duties, while from time to time dark tidings reached her from beyond the 
sea—tidings which told her how her eldest son had fallen fighting gal- 
lantly, and how the only gold and gems Raleigh had found were those 
that glittered in his fevered visions as he lay stricken down by disease, 
with scarce a hand to tend him. There could have been but mournful 
joy between the husband and wife on the former’s return, for both knew 
that he had come home to die. Very rapidly hereupon, in truth, fol- 
lowed the mock judgment, and the murder (we can call it nothing else) 
in Palace Yard. James had got rid of his greatest subject ; the malig- 
nant hatred of Cecil and the King of Spain was satisfied, and Bessie was 
a widow. We will not attempt to pry into the sanctuary of her grief, 
for there are seasons in which silence is the best eloquence. We are 
writing the story of Lady Raleigh, and not that of her husband, or 
we should indulge here in a page of hearty invective against James for 
his base, cowardly, and cruel conduct throughout all these transactions. 
Lady Raleigh lived for many years as a widow. She led a still and 
beautiful life, never mixing much in society, and having few other com- 
panions than her only surviving son, Carew, and her husband’s memory. 
At length she went to him. Let us, as we look back at those past days, 
be thankful for the “‘sweeter manners and purer laws” that reign among 
ourselves ; while at the same time we hold zealously fast the inheritance 
of light which the men and women of that rougher, but stronger age, 
won for us. Let us learn from the stories of the two women whose 
lives we have been glancing at, that light and darkness mingle very 
closely together in this world, and that therefore we should be slow to 
condemn the fallen, and never too certain of any good in ourselves. 
ALICE KING, 
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COMING HOME TO HIM. 


HE year was getting on. Summer fruits were ripening. It had 
been a warm spring, and hot weather was upon us early. 

One fine Sunday morning, George Reed came out of his cottage and 
turned up Piefinch Lane. His little girls were with him, one in either 
hand, in their clean cotton frocks and pinafores, and straw hats. 
People had gone into church, and the bells had ceased. Reed had not 
been constant in attendance since the misfortune in the winter, when 
Major Parrifer put him into prison. The month’s imprisonment had 
altered him; his daughter Cathy’s mysterious absence had altered him 
more; he seemed not to like to face people, and any trifle was made an 
excuse to himself to keep away from service. To-day it was afforded 
by the baby’s illness. Reed said he would take the little girls out a bit 
to keep the place quiet. 

Rumours were abroad that he had heard once from Cathy; that she 
told him she should came back some day and surprise him and the 
neighbours, and she was ‘‘all right, and he had no call to fret after her.” 
Whether this was truth, or pure rumour, Reed did not say: he was a 
closer man than he used to be. 

Lifting the children over a stile in Piefinch Lane, Reed strolled along 
the cross path of the field. It brought him to the high hedge that 
skirted the premises of Major Parrifer. The man had taken it by 
chance, because it was a quiet walk. He was passing along slowly, the 
children having run into the field, on which the second crop of grass was 
beginning to grow, when voices on the other side the hedge struck on 
his ear. Reed gently put some of the foliage aside, and looked through, 
just as Major Parrifer had looked through the hedge in Piefinch Lane at 
him that Sunday morning some few months before. 

Major Parrifer had been suffering from a slight temporary indisposi- 
tion. He did not consider himself sufficiently recovered to attend 
service, but neither was he ill enough to lie in bed. With the departure 
of his family for church, the Major had come strolling out in the garden 
in an airy dressing-gown, and there saw his gardener picking peas. 

‘‘Holloa, Hotty! This ought to have been done before.” 

‘Yes, sir, I know it; I’m a little late,” answered Hotty; ‘I shall 
have done in two or three minutes. The cook makes a fuss if I pick 
"em too early; she says they don’t eat so well.” 

The peas were for the delectation of the Major’s own palate, so he 
found no more fault. Hotty went on with his work, and the Major gave 
a general look round. Ona wall near, at right angles with the hedge 
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through which Reed was then peering, some fine apricots were growing, 
green yet. 

‘“‘ These apricots want thinning, pEROtY Se the Major. 

‘“‘T have thinned ’em some, sir.” 

“Not enough. Our apricots were not as fine last year as they ought 
to have been. I said then they had not had sufficient room to grow. 
Green apricots are always useful ; they make the best tart known.” 

Major Parrifer walked to the greenhouse, outside which a small 
basket was hanging, brought it back, and began to pick some of the 
apricots where they looked too thick. Reed, outside, watched the pro- 
cess—not alone. As luck had it, a man appeared in the field path, who 
proved to be Gruff Blossom, the Jacobsons’ groom, coming home to 
spend Sunday with his friends. Reed made a sign to Blossom for 
silence, and caused him to look on also. 

With the small basket half full, the Major desisted, thinking possibly 
he had plucked enough, and turned away carrying it. Hotty came out 
from the peas then, his task finished. ‘They strolled slowly down the 
path by the hedge ; the Major first, Hotty a step behind, talking about 
late and early peas, and whether Prussian blues or marrowfats were the 
best eating. 

“Do you see those weeds in the onion-bed ?” suddenly asked the 
Major, stopping as they were passing it. 

Hotty turned his head to look. A few weeds certainly had sprung up. 
He’d attend to it on the morrow, he told his master; and then said 
something about the work accumulating almost beyond him, since the 
boy had been at home ill. 

‘Pick them out now,” said the Major; “‘there’s not a dozen of 
them.” 

Hotty stooped to do as he was bid. The Major made no more ado 
but stooped also, he himself uprooting quite half of the weeds. Not 
much more, in all, than the dozen he had spoken of : and then they went 
on with their baskets to the house. 

Never had George Reed experienced so much gratification since the 
day he came out of prison. ‘‘ Did you see the Major at it >—thinning 
his apricots and pulling up his weeds?” he asked of Gruff Blossom. 
And Blossom'’s reply, gruff as usual, was to ask what might be supposed 
to ail his eyes that he shouldn’t see. 

‘Very good,” said Reed. 

One evening in the following week, when we were sitting out on the 
lawn, the Squire smoking, Mrs. Todhetley nursing her face in her hand, 
with tooth-ache as usual, Tod teazing Hugh and Lena, and I up in 
the beech-tree, a horseman rode in. It proved to be Mr. Jacobson. 
Dwarf Giles took his horse, and he came and sat down on the bench. 
The Squire asked him what he’d take, and he choose cider; he was so 
thirsty he said. Which Thomas brought. 
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‘“‘ Here’s a go,” began Mr. Jacobson. ‘‘Have you heard what’s up?” 

“I’ve not heard anything,” answered the Squire. 

“Major Parrifer has got a summons served him for working in his 
garden on a Sunday, and is to appear before the magistrates to-morrow,” 
continued old Jacobson, drinking off a glass of cider at a draught. 

‘‘No!” cried Mr. Todhetley, staring. 

“It’s a fact. Blossom, our groom, has got a summons served him 
too, to give evidence.” 

Mrs. Todhetley lifted her face: Tod left Hugh and Lena to them- 
selves ; I slid down from the beech-tree ; and we listened for more. 

But Mr. Jacobson could not give particulars, or say much more than 
he had already said. All he knew was that on Monday morning George 
Reed had appeared before the magistrates and made a complaint. At 
first they were unwilling to grant a summons, laughed at it; but Reed, 
in a burst of reproach, civilly delivered, asked why there should be a 
law for the poor and not for the rich, and in what lay the difference 
between himself and Major Parrifer ; that the one should be called to 
account and punished for doing wrong, and the other was not even to 
be accused when he had done it. 

‘‘ Brandon happened to be on the Bench,” concluded Mr. Jacobson. 
‘‘ He appeared struck with the argument, and signed the summons. 
My belief is,” continued old Jacobson, with a wink over the cider glass 
at his lips, “ that the granting of that summons was as good as a play 
to Brandon and the rest. I'd as lieve, though, that they’d not brought 
Blossom into it.” 

“Why ?” asked Mrs. Todhetley, who had been grieved at the time 
at the injustice done to Reed. 

‘“‘ Well, Parrifer is a disagreeable man to offend. And he is sure to 
visit Blossom’s part in this on me.” 

“ Let him,” said Tod, with enthusiasm. ‘ Well done, George Reed.’ 

Be you very sure we went over to the fight. Squire Todhetley did not 
appear: at which Tod exploded a little: he only wished fe was a 
magistrate, wouldn't he take his place and judge the Major! But the 
Pater said, when people had lived to his age, they hked to be at peace 
with their neighbours—not but what he hoped Parrifer would “ get it,” 
for having been so hard upon Reed. 

Major Parrifer came driving to the Court-house in his high carnage 
with a great bluster, and his iron-grey hair sticking up, two grooms 
attending him. Only the magistrates who had granted the summons 
sat. The news had gone about like wild-fire, and several were in the 
town and about, but did not take their places. I don’t believe there 
was one would have lifted his finger to save the Major from a month’s 
imprisonment ; but they did not care to sentence him to it. 

It was a regular battle. Major Parrifer was in an awful passion all 
the time ; asking, when he came in, how they dared summons him. 
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Him! Mr. Brandon, cool asa cucumber, answered in his squeaky 
voice, that when a complaint of breaking the law was preferred before 
them and sworn to by witnesses, they could only act upon it. 

First of all, the Major denied the facts. Ae work in his garden on 
a Sunday !—the very supposition was preposterous! Upon which George 
Reed, who was in his best clothes, and looked every bit as good as the 
Major, and pleasanter, testified to what he had seen. 

Major Parmifer, dancing with temper when he found he had been 
looked at through the hedge, and that it was Reed who looked, gave 
the lie direct, and called his gardener, Richard Hotty, ordering him to 
testify whether he, the Major, ever worked in his garden, either on 
Sundays or week-days. 

‘Hotty was working himself,” interrupted George Reed. “He was 
picking peas; and he helped to weed the onion-bed. But it was by 
his master’s orders, so it would be unjust to seek to punish him.” 

The Major turned on Reed as if he would strike him, and demanded 
of the magistrates why they permitted the fellow to interrupt. They 
ordered Reed to be quiet, and told Hotty to proceed. 

But Hotty was one of those slow men to whom anything like evasion 
is difficult. His master had thinned the apricot tree that Sunday 
morning ; he had helped to weed the onion-bed : Hotty, conscious of 
the fact, but not hking to admit it, stammered and stuttered, and made 
a poor figure of himself. Mr. Brandon thought he would help him 
out. 

‘‘ Did you see your master pick the apricots ?” 

‘“T see him pick—just a few,” answered Hotty, shuffling from one 
leg to the other in his perplexity. ‘‘ T'warn't to be called work, sir.” 

‘*Qh! And did he help you to weed the onion-bed ?” 

‘“‘’There warn’t a dozen weeds in it in all,” returned Hotty. ‘“‘ The 
Major see ’em, and stooped down on the spur o’ the moment, and me 
too. We had ’em up ina twinkling. ’Twarn’t work, sir; couldn’t be 
called it nohow ? The Major, he never do work at no time.” 

Blossom had not arrived, and it was hard to tell how the thing would 
terminate: the Major had a witness, such as it was, protesting that 
nothing to be called work was done. Reed had none, as yet. 

‘‘ Qld Jacobson is keeping Blossom back, Johnny,” whispered Tod. 
‘It’s a sin and shame.” 

‘‘ No, he is not,” I said, “ look there !” 

Blossom was coming in. He had walked over, and not hurried 
himself. Major Parrifer cast daggers upon him, if looks could do it, 
but it made no difference to Blossom. : 

He gave his evidence in his usual surly manner. It was clear and 
straightforward. Major Parrifer had thinned the apricot tree for its own 


benefit ; and had weeded the onion-bed, Hotty helping at the weeds by 
order. 
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‘What brought you spying at the place, James Blossom ? ” demanded 
a lawyer on the Major’s behalf. 

‘‘ Accident,” was the short answer. 

“Indeed! You didn’t go there on purpose, I suppose P—and skulk 
under the hedge on purpose Pp—and peer into the Major’s garden on 
purpose ?” 

‘“‘ No, I didn’t,” said Blossom. “ The field is open to walk in, and 
I was crossing it. George Reed made me a sign afore I came up to 
him, to look in, as he was doing, and I did so, not knowing what there 
might be to see. It would be nothing to me if the Major worked in 
his garden of a Sunday from sunrise to sunset ; he’s welcome to do it; 
but if you summons me here and ask me, did I see him working, I say 
yes, I did. Why d’you send mea summons if you don’t want me to 
tell the truth? Let me be, and I’d ha’ said nothing to mortal man.” 

Evidently nothing favourable to the defence could be got out of James 
Blossom. Mr. Brandon began saying to the Major that he feared there 
was no help for it ; they should be obliged to convict him; and was met 
by a storm of reproach. 

Convict him! roared the Major. For having picked two or three 
green apricots—and for stooping to pull up a couple or so of worthless 
weeds? He would be glad to ask which of them, his brother-magistrates 
sitting there, would not pick an apricot, or a peach, or what not, on 2 
Sunday, if he wanted to eat one? The thing was utterly preposterous. 

“ And what was it J did?” demanded George Reed, drowning inter- 
fering voices who would have stopped him. “I went to the garden to get 
up a bunch of turnips for my sick wife, and seeing some withered weeds 
flung on the bed I drew them off with the hoe. What was that, I ask? 
And it was no more; no more, gentlemen, in the sight of heaven.” 

No particular answer was given to this ; perhaps the justices had not 
any ready. Mr. Brandon was beginning to confer with the other two in 
an under tone, when Reed spoke again: 

“TI was dragged up here in handcuffs, and told I had broken the law; 
Major Parrifer said to me himself that I had violated the sanctity of 
the Sabbath (them were the words), and therefore I must be punished; 
there was no help forit. What has he done? I didn’t do as much as 
he has.” 

“Now you know, Reed, this is irregular,” said one of the justices. 
“You must not interrupt the Court.” 

“You put me in prison for a month, gentlemen,” resumed Reed, pay- 
ing no attention to the injunction. ‘They cut my hair close in the 
prison, and they kept me to hard labour for the month, as if I didn’t 
have enough of hard labour out of it. My wife was sick and disabled 
at the time, my three little children be helpless : it wasn’t thanks to the 
magistrates, gentlemen, or to Major Parrifer that they did not starve.” 

“Will you be quiet, Reed?” 
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‘If I deserved one month of prison,” persisted Reed, fully bent on 
saying what he had to say, “ Major Parrifer must deserve two—for his 
offence is larger than mine. The law’s the same for both of us, I sup- 
pose. He i 

“Reed, if you say another word I will order you at once from the 
room,” interrupted Mr. Brandon, his thin voice sharp and determined. 
‘‘ How dare you persist in addressing the Bench, when told to be quiet !” 

Reed fell back and said no more. He knew that Mr. Brandon had 
a habit of carrying out his own authority, in spite of his nervous health 
and querulous way of speaking. The justices spoke a few words to- 
gether, and then said they found the offence proved, and inflicted a fine 
on Major Parrifer. 

He dashed the money down on the table, in too great a rage to do it 
politely, and went out to his carriage. There was no other case on, that 
day, and the justices got up and mixed with the crowd. Mr. Brandon, 
who felt chill in the hottest summer’s day, and was afraid of showers, 
buttoned on a light overcoat. 

‘Then there’s /wo laws, sir?” said Reed to him, quite civilly, but.ina 
voice that everybody might hear. ‘When the law was made against 
Sabbath-breaking, those that made it passed one for the nich and another 
for the poor?” 

‘“* Nonsense, Reed.” 

“ Nonsense, sir? I don’t see it. was put in prison; Major Parrifer 
has only got to pay a bit of money, which is of no more account to him 
than dirt, and that he can’t feel the loss of. And my offence—if it was 
an offence—was less than his.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,” said Mr. Brandon, dropping his 
voice to a low key. ‘ You ought not to have been put in prison, Reed; 
had I been on the bench it should not have been done.” 

“But it was done, sir, and my life got a blight on it. It’s on me yet ; 
will never be lifted off me.” 

Mr. Brandon smiled one of his quiet smiles, and spoke in a whisper. 
“He has got it too, Reed, unless I mistake. He'll carry that fine about 
with him always. Johnny, are you there? Don’t go and repeat what 
you've heard me say.” 

Mr. Brandon was right. To have been summonsed before the bench, 
where he had pompously sat to summons others, and for working on a 
Sunday above all things ; to have been found guilty and fined, was as 
the bitterest potion to Major Parrifer. The Bench would never be to 
him the seat it had been; the remembrance of the day when he was be- 
fore it, would, as Mr. Brandon expressed it, be carried about with him 
always. 

They projected a visit to the sea-side at once. Mrs. Parmifer, with 
three of the Misses Parrifer, came dashing up to people’s houses in the 
carriage, finer and louder and grander than ever: she said that she had 
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not been well and was ordered to Aberystwith. The next day they and 
the Major were off; and heaps of cards were sent round with “P. P.C.” 
in their corner. I think Mr. Brandon must have laughed when he 
got his. 

The winter holidays came round again ; we went home for Chnstmas, 
as usual, and found George Reed down with some sort of illness; 
There's an old saying “ When the mind’s at ease the body’s delicate,” 
but Mr. Duffham always maintained that though that might apply to a 
short period of time, in the long run mind and body sympathized to- 
gether. George Reed had been a very healthy man, and as free from 
care as most people ; this last year care and trouble and mortification 
had lain on his mind, and at the beginning of winter his health broke 
down. It was quite a triumph (in the matter of opinion) for old 
Duftham. 

The illness began with a cough and a low fever, neither of which can 
labourers afford time to lie by for. It went on to greater fever and in- 
flammation inside him, on the chest or lungs, or both. There was no 
choice then, and Reed took to his bed. For the most part, when poor 
people got ill, they had to get well again without much notice being 
taken of them ; but events had drawn attention to Reed, making him into 
a conspicuous character ; his illness was talked of, and so he got help. 
Ever since the prison affair I had felt sorry for Reed, and so had Mrs. 
Todhetley. 

‘‘T have had some nice strong broth made for Reed, Johnny,” she 
said to me one day in January ; “it’s as good and nourishing as beef-tea. 
If you want a walk, you might take it to him.” 

Tod had gone out with the Squire, I felt dull, as I generally did 
without him, and put on my coat and hat. Mrs. Todhetley had the 
broth put into a bottle, and brought it me wrapped in paper. 

‘*1’d send him a drop of wine as well, Johnny, if you’d take care not 
to break the bottles, carrying two.” 

No fear. I put the one bottle to lodge in my breast-pocket, and 
took the other in my hand. It was a cold afternoon, the sky nearly of 
a steel-blue, the sun bright, the ground hard. Major Parrifer and two of 
his daughters, coming home from a ride, were cantering into the gates 
as I passed, their groom behind. I lifted my hat to the girls, but they 
only tossed their heads. 

Reed was getting over the worst then, and I found him sitting by the 
kitchen-fire, wrapped in a bed-rug. Mrs. Reed took the bottles from 
me in the back’us—as they call the back place where washing and the 
like was done—for Reed was sensitive, and did not like for things to be 
sent to him. 

‘* Please God, I shall be at work again next week,” said Reed, with 
a groan: and I saw he knew I had brought something. 

He had been saying that all along; four or five weeks now. I sat 
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down opposite to him and took up the boy, Georgy ; the little shaver 
had come round to me, holding by the chairs. 

“It’s going to be a hard frost, Reed.” 

‘Ts it, sir? Out-o’-door weather don’t seem to be o’ much odds to me 
now.” 

‘ And a fall o’ some sort’s not far off, as my wrist tells me,” put in 
Mrs. Reed. Years ago she had broken her wrist, and felt it always 
on change of weather. ‘ May be some snow’s coming.” 

I gave Georgy a biscuit; the two little girls, who had heen standing 
still against the press, began to come slowly forward. I had dipped my 
hand into the biscuit-basket at home before coming away—-and the 
children guessed it. They put out a hand each without being told, and 
I dropped a biscuit into them. 

It had taken neither time nor noise, and yet there was some one 
standing inside the door when I looked up again, who must have come 
in stealthily ; some one in a dark dress, and a black and white plaid 
shawl. Mrs. Reed looked and the children looked; and then Reed 
turned his head to look. 

I think I was the first to know her; she had a black veil before her 
face, and the room was not light. Reed’s illness had left him thin, 
causing his eyes to appear very large: they assumed a sort of frightened 
stare. 

“Father! you are ill!” 

Before he could answer, she had run across the brick floor and had 
her arms round his neck. Cathy! The children were frightened and 
ran to their mother; one began to scream and the other followed suit. 
Altogether there was noise and commotion ; Georgy, like a brave little 
man, sucking his biscuit through it all with great composure. 

What Reed said or did, I had not noticed: I think he went to fling 
Cathy from him—to avoid suffocation perhaps. She burst out laughing 
in her old light manner, and took something out of the body of her 
gown, under the shawl. 

“No need, father. I’m as honest as anybody,” said she. ‘ Look at 
this.” 

Reed’s hand shook so that he could not open the paper, or under- 
stand it at first when he had opened it. Cathy flung off her bonnet and 
caught the children to her. They knew her then and ceased their cries. 
Presently Reed held the paper across to me, his hand trembling worse 
than before, and his face, that illness had left white, turning ghastly with 
emotion. 

‘“‘ Please read it, sir.” 

I did not understand it at first either, but the sense came to me soon. 
It was a certificate of the marnage of Spencer Gervoise Daubeney 
Parrifer and Catherine Reed. They had been married at Liverpool the 
very day after Cathy disappeared from home ; now just a year ago. 
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A sound of sobbing broke the stillness. Reed had fallen back in his 
chair in a sort of hysterical fit. Defiant, hard, strong-minded Reed! 
But the man was three parts dead from weakness. It lasted but a 
minute or two ; he aroused himself as if ashamed, swallowed down his 
sobs, and was still. 

“How came he to marry you, Cathy ?” 

‘“‘ Because I would’nt go with him to Ireland without it, father.” 

“And be you a repenting of it yet ?” asked Mrs: Reed, in an ungra- 
cious tone. 

‘‘ Pretty near,” answered Cathy, with candour. 

It appeared that Cathy had made her way direct to Liverpool when 
she left home the previous January, travelling all night. There she met 
young Parrifer, who had preceded her and made arrangements for the 
marriage. They were married that day, and afterwards went to Ire- 
land ; where he had to join his regiment. 

To hear all this, sounding like a page out of a romance, would be 
something wenderful for our quiet place. You meet with marvellous 
stories in towns now and then, but they are almost unknown with us. 

‘“Where’s your husband P” asked Reed. 

Cathy tossed her head. “Ah! Where! That’s what I’ve come home 
about,” she answered: and it struck me at once that something was 
wrong. 

What occurred next we only learnt from hearsay. I said good-day 
to them, and came away, thinking to myself it might have been better 
if Cathy had not married and had not left home. It was a fancy of 
mine, and I don’t know why it should have come to me, but it proved 
to be a mght one. Cathy put on her bonnet again to go to Parnifer 
Hall: and the particulars of her visit were known abroad later. 

It was getting rather dusk when she approached it; the sun had set, 
the grey of evening was drawing on. Two of the Misses Parnfer were 
at the window, and saw her coming, but Cathy had her veil down and 
they did not recognize her. The actionsand manners and air of a lady 
do not come on a sudden to one who has been bred differently ; and 
the Misses Parrifer supposed the visitor to be for the servants. 

“Like her impudence !” said Miss Jemima. ‘‘ Coming to the front 
entrance !” 

For Cathy, whose year’s experience in Ireland had widely changed her, 
had no notion of taking up her old position. She meant to hold her 
own; and was capable of doing it, not being deficient in the quality 
just ascnbed to her by Miss Jemima Parrifer. 

““What next?” cried Miss Jemima, as a ring and knock resounded 
through the house, waking up the Major, who had been dozing over the 
fire amidst his daughters. 

The next was that a servant came to the room and told the Major a 
lady wanted him. She had been shown into the library. 
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‘What name?” asked the Major. 

‘She didn’t give none, sir. I asked, but she said never mind the 
name.” 

“ Go and ask it.” 

The man went and came back. “It’s Mrs. Parrifer, sir.” 

“Mrs. Who?” 

‘“‘Mrs. Parrifer, sir.” 

The Major turned and stared at his servant. They had no relatives. 
Consequently the only Mrs. Parrifer within knowledge was his wife. 

Staring at the man would not bring any elucidation. Major Parnfer 
went to the hbrary and there saw the lady standing at one side of the 
fender holding her foot to the fire. She had her back to him, did not 
turn, and so the Major went round to the other side of the hearth-rug 
where he could see her. 

‘“My servant told me a Mrs. Parrifer wanted me. Did he make a 
mistake in the name ?” 

“No mistake at all, sir,” said Cathy, throwing up her veil, and drawing 
a step or two back, “I am Mrs. Parrifer.” 

The Major recognized her then. Cathy Reed! He was a man 
whose bluster rarely failed, but he had none ready at that moment. 
Three-parts astounded, various perplexities tied his tongue. 

“That is to say, Mrs. Spencer Parrifer,” continued Cathy. “And I 
have come over from Ireland on a mission to you, sir, from your son.” 

The Major thought that of all the audacious women it had ever 
been his lot to meet, this one was the worst: at least as much as he could 
think anything, for his wits were a little confused just then. A moment's 
pause, and then the storm burst forth. 

Cathy was called various agreeable namesand ordered out of the room 
and the house. The Major put up his hands to “hurrish” her out—as we 
say in Worcestershire by the cows, though I don’t think you’d find the 
word in the dictionary—but Cathy stood her ground. He then went 
screaming towards the door, calling for the servants to come and put 
her forth; Cathy, quicker than he, gained it first and turned to face him, 
her back against it. 

‘You needn’t call me those names, Major Parnfer. Not that I care 
—as I might if I deserved them. I am your son’s wife, and have been 
ever since I left father’s cottage last year ; and my baby, your grandson, 
sir, which it’s seven weeks old he is, is now at the Red Lion, a mile off. 
I’ve left it there with the landlady a bit.” 

He couldn’t put her out of the room unless by force; he looked 
ready to kick and strike her; but in the midst of it a horrible dread 
rose up in his heart that the calm words were true. Perhaps from the 
hour when Reed had presented himself at the house to ask for his 
daughter, the evening of the day he was discharged from prison, up to 
this time, Major Parrifer had never thought of the girl. It had been 
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said in his ears now and again that Reed was grieving for his daughter ; 
but the matter was altogether too contemptuous for Major Parnfer to 
take note of. And now to hear that the girl had been with his son all 
the while, his wife! But that utter disbelief came to his aid, the Major 
might have fallen into a fit on the spot. For young Mr. Parrifer had 
cleverly contrived that neither his father at home nor his friends near 
should know anything about Cathy. He had been with his regiment 
in quarters; she had lived in private in another part of the town. 
Mrs. Reed had once called-Lieutenant Parrifer as soft as a tom-tit: he 
was a vast deal softer. 

‘“‘Woman ! if you do not quit my house, with your shameless lies, 
you shall be flung out of it.” 

‘¢ T’ll quit it as soon as I’ve told you what I came over the sea to 
tell. Please to look at this first, sir?” 

Major Parrifer snatched the paper that she held out, carried it to the 
window, and put his glasses across his nose. It was a copy of the 
certificate of marriage. His hands shook as he read it, just as Reed’s 
had shaken a short while before ; and he tore it passionately in two. 

“It is only the copy,” said Cathy, calmly. “ Your son—if he lives 
—is about to be tried for his life, sir. He is in custody for wilful 
murder!” 

‘* How dare you !” shneked Major Parrifer. . 

‘“‘ It is what they have charged him with. I have come all the way 
to tell it you, sir.” 

Major Parrifer, brought to his senses by a shock of fright, could but 
listen. Cathy, her back against the door still, gave him the heads of 
the story. 

Young Parrifer was so soft that he had been made a butt of by 
sundry of his brother-officers. They might not have tolerated him at 
all but for winning his money. He drank, and played cards, and bet 
upon horses ; they encouraged him to drink, and then made him play 
and bet, and altogether cleared him out: not of brains, he had none to 
be cleared of, butof money. Ruin stared him in the face : his available 
cash had been parted with long ago; his commission (it was said) was 
mortgaged : how many promissory notes, bills, IOU’s he had signed, 
could not even be guessed at. In a quarrel a few nights before, after a 
public-house supper, when some of them were the worse for drink, 
young Parrifer, who could go on rare occasions into fnghtful passions, 
flung a carving-knife at one of the others, a lieutenant named Cook; it 
entered a vital part, and killed him. Mr. Parrifer was arrested by the 
police at once ; he was in plain clothes, and there was nothing to show 
that he was an officer. They had to strap him down to carry him to 
prison : between drink, rage, and fever, he was as a maniac. The next 
morning he was lying in brain fever, and when Cathy left he was in a 
strait-waistcoat. 
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She gave the heads of this account in as few words as it is written. 
Major Parrifer stood like a helpless man. Taking one thing with 
another, the blow was horrible. Parents don’t often see the defects in 
their own children, especially if they are only sons; far from having 
thought his son soft, unfit (as he was nearly) to be trusted about, the 
Major had been proud of him as his heir, and told the world he was 
perfection. Soft as young Parrifer was, he had contrived to keep his 
ill-doings from his father. 

Of course it was only natural that the Major’s first relief should be 
abuse of Cathy. He told her, all that had happened to his son she was 
the cause of, and called her a few more genteel names in doing it. 

“ Not at all,” said Cathy ; ‘ you are wrong there, sir. His marriage 
with me was a little bit of a stop-gap, and served to keep him straight 
for a month or two; but for that, he’d have done for himself before he 
has. Do you think I’ve had a bargain in him, sir? No. Marriage is 
a thing that can’t be undone, Major Parrifer: but I wish to my heart 
I was at home again in father’s cottage, light-headed Cathy Reed.” 

The Major made no answer. Cathy went on. 

‘‘When the news was brought to me by his servant, that he had - 
killed a man and was lying raving, I thought it time to go and see 
about him. They wouldn't let me into the lock-up house where he was 
lying—and you might have heard his ravings outside—/ did. I said I 
was his wife ; and then they told me I had better see Captain Williams. 
I went to head-quarters and saw Captain Williams. He seemed to 
doubt me, till I showed him the certificate, and told him the baby was 
at home, turned six weeks old. He was very kind then, sir; he took 
me to see my husband ; and he advised me to come home here at once 
and give you the particulars. I told him what was the truth—that I 
had no money, and the lodgings were owing for. He said the lodgings 
must wait: and he would lend me enough money for the journey.” 

“ Did you see him ?” growled Major Parrifer. 

Cathy knew that he alluded to his son, though he would not speak 
the name. 

“T saw him, sir; I told you so. He did not know me or anybody 
else ; he was raving mad, and shaking so that the bed shook under 
him.” 

“How is it that they have not written to me?” demanded Major 
Parrifer. 

“T don’t think anybody liked to do it. Captain Williams said the 
best plan would be for me to come. He asked me if I’d like to hear 
the truth of the past as regarded my husband ; or if I would just come 
here and tell you the bare facts that were known, about his illness and 
the charge against him. I said I’d prefer to hear the truth—that it 
couldn’t be worse than I suspected. Then he went on to the drinking 
and the gambling and the debts, just as I’ve repeated to you, sir. He 
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was very gentle ; but he said he thought it would be mistaken kindness 
not to let me fully understand the state of things. He said Mr. 
Parrifer’s father, or some other friend, had better go over to Ireland.” 

In spite of himself, a groan escaped Major Parrifer. The blow was 
the worst that could have fallen upon him. He had not cared much 
for his daughters ; his ambition was wrapped up in his son. Visions of 
a sojourn at Dublin and of figuring off at the Vice-Regal Court, himself, 
his wife, and his son, had floated occasionally in rose-coloured clouds 
before his brain, poor old stupid. And now—to picture the visit he 
must set out upon, and ere the night was over, nearly drove him wild 
with pain. Cathy unlatched the door, but waited to speak again before 
she opened it. 

‘¢T’ll rid the house of me now that I’ve broke it to you, sir. If you 
want me I shall be found at father’s cottage, I suppose they'll let me 
stay there ; if not, you can hear of me at the place where I’ve left my 
baby. And if your son should ever wake out of his delirium, Major 
Parrifer, he’ll be able to tell you that if he’d listened to me and heeded 
me, or even only come to spend his evenings with me—which it’s 
months since he did—he’d not have been in this plight now. Should 
they try him for murder; and nothing can save him from it if he gets 
well ; I e 

A succession of screams cut short what Cathy was about to add. In 
her surprise she drew wide the door, and was confronted by Miss 
Jemima Parrifer. That young lady, curious upon the subject of the 
visit and visitor, had thought it well to put her ear to the library door. 
To no effect, however, until Cathy unlatched it. And then she heard 
more than she had thought for. 

“Ts it you /” roughly cried Miss Jemima, recognizing her for the ill- 
talked of Cathy Reed, the daughter of the Major’s enemy. ‘‘ What do 
you want here ?” 

Cathy did not answer. She walked to the hall-door and let herself 
out. Miss Jemima went on into the library. 

‘“* Papa, what was it she was saying about Spencer, that vile giri? 
What did she do here? Why did she send in her name as Mrs. 
Parnfer?”’ 

The Major might have heard the questions, or he might not; he didn’t 
respond to them. Miss Jemima, looking closely at him in the dusk of 
the room, saw a grey, worn, terror-stricken face, that had never yet 
looked like her father’s. 

‘Oh, papa! what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

He walked towards her in the quietest manner possible, took her arm 
and pushed her out at the door; not rudely ; softly as one might do who 
is in a dream. 

‘“‘ Presently, presently,” he muttered in quite an altered voice, low 
and tirnid. And Miss Jemima found the door bolted against her. 
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It must have been an awful moment with him. Look on what side 
he would, there was no comfort. Spencer Parrifer was ruined past 
redemption. He might die in this illness, and then, what of his soul ? 
not that the Major was given to that kind of reflection. Escaping the 
illness, he must be tried—for his life, as Cathy had phrased it. And, 
escaping that, if the miracle were possible, there remained the miserable 
debts and the miserable wife he had clogyed himself with. 

Curious enough, as the miserable Major, more miserable in that 
moment than either, pictured these things, there suddenly rose up before 
his mind’s eye another picture. A remembrance of Reed, who had 
stood in that very room less than twelve months ago, in the dim light of 
night, with his hair cut close and his semi-threat. ‘“ J?’ come home to 
you, Major Parrifer.” Had it come home to him? Home to him 
already ? The drops of sweat broke out on his face as he asked the 
question. It seemed to him, in that moment of excitement, so very 
like some of Heaven’s own lightning. 

One grievous portion of the many ills perhaps had not fallen but for 
the putting of Reed in prison—the marriage; and that one was more 
humiliating to Major Parrifer’s spint than all the rest. Had Reed been 
at liberty, Cathy might not have made her escape untracked, and the 
bitter marriage had been avoided. 

A groan, and now another, broke from the Major. How it had come 
home to him! not his selfishness and his barbarity and his pride, but 
this blow of sorrow. Reed’s month of prison, compared to this, was 
a drop of water to the wide waves of the ocean. As to the girl—when 
Reed had come asking for tidings of her, it had seemed to the Major 
not of the least moment whither she had gone or what ill she had 
entered on: was she not a common labourer’s daughter, and that 
labourer George Reed? Even then, at that very time, she was his 
daughter-in-law, and his son the one to be humiliated. Major Parrifer 
ground his teeth, and only stopped when he remembered that something 
must be done about that disgraceful son. 

He started that night for Ireland. Cathy, affronted at some remark 
made by Mrs. Reed, took herself off from her father’s cottage. She had 
a little money left yet from her journey, and could spend it. 

Spencer Gervoise Daubeney Parmfer (the Major and his wife had 
bestowed upon him the fine names in pride at his baptism) died in 
prison. He lived but a day after Major Parrifer’s arrival, and never re- 
cognized him. It of course saved the trial, when he would probably 
have been convicted of manslaughter. It saved the payment of his 
hundreds of debts too ; post-obits and all; he died before his father. 
But it could not save exposure; it could not save the facts from the 
world. Major and Mrs. Parrifer, so to say, would never lift up their 
heads again ; their sun of life had set. 

Neither would Cathy yet awhile. She contrived to quarrel with her 
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father ; the Parrifers never took the remotest notice of her; she was 
nearly starved and her baby too. What little she earned was by hard 
work: but it would not keep her, and she applied to the parish. 
The parish in turn applied to Major Parrifer, and forced from him 
as much as the law allowed, a few shillings a week. The having to 
apply to the parish was the worst of all for Cathy, a humiliation never 
to be forgotten. The neighbours made their comments. ‘Cathy 
Reed have brought her pigs to a fine market!” So she had: and she 
felt it more than the loss of her baby, who died soon after. Better that 
she had married an honest day-labourer ; and she knew it now. 


Jounny LuDLow. 
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TO-MORROW. 
I. 
Say, oh, swallow ! say ;— 
The year is on the wane, 
The golden sheaves are gathered, and the day 
Comes drooping to its end in the even’s chilly rain. 
The autumn mists arise 
To hide the ruddy sun ; 
The dew all heavy lies 
On dead leaves, crisp and dun— 
To soothe our wintry sorrow, 
Wilt thou come again to-morrow ? 


II. 
Fly, oh, swallow, fly ! 
The morrow of the year 
Can never come to us while thou art nigh ; 
With thee the tender gleamings of the golden time appear. 
The roving stream must bear 
The ice-grip in its flow ; 
The widowed earth must wear 
Her flower wreath in snow, 
Ere thou canst soothe our sorrow, 
And the spring-time be ‘‘ to-morrow.” 


Witittam DUTHIE. 
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BURIED ALONE. 


By aA New WRITER. 





CHAPTER V. 
KARL WEBER. 


UCIE MARTIN had had time and to spare to adapt herself to 
her new home and her new life in Naples. Youth adapts itself 
easily to changes. 

She found that she was probably destined to shine as an actress. A 
powerful memory and great tragic conception enabled her to master, with 
comparative facility and happy emphasis, the most difficult task that was 
put before her. She studied closely under the guidance of the ablest of 
masters: he, delighted to find a pupil soaring above his fondest expec- 
tations, took infinite pains with her, and she failed not to profit by them. 
His continuous praises spurred her on until she seemed to surpass her- 
self. Operas enchanted her. Hitherto she had never been brought under 
their influence ; had never even seen one. That quiet cathedral-singing 
of the days gone by was so different; a tame psalm warbled, a grand 
monotonous chant begun and ended: the same still attitude of person 
kept, the same stately reverence. All that was changed ; and the change 
astonished and delighted her. She thought she had passed into other 
realms of song. The tragic muse possessed something so grand and 
sublime that she almost wondered the whole world did not become an 
operatic stage and its inhabitants the players thereon. The very first 
rehearsal she attended was a remarkable success. M. Weber had been 
keeping her back; not until this gem of song should be fully per- 
fected would he allow it to be tested publicly. There had been much 
curiosity excited amidst the actors and actresses of the San Carlo theatre. 
. Who was this young girl, so sedulously guarded that not a note of the 
fine voice, about which rumour told marvellous tales, might be heard P 
they asked one of another: and the very mystery served to arouse in- 
cipient jealousy. So that when the rehearsal for Lucie Martin’s first 
appearance was fixed, they were quite prepared to turn their backs 
upon her. 

The day came: a strictly private rehearsal, no one being admitted to 
the theatre. Lucie Martin stood on the boards for the first time, singing 
to an empty house; acting, so to say, for herself alone. Her eyes 
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sparkled; her face burnt with excitement, her whole soul seemed to 
ascend in rapture. She so completely forgot surrounding things and the 
outer world; so entered into the breadth and length and spirit of her 
part, that when it was all over and the music ceased,and M. Weber came 
forward with his congratulations, she started as if awakened from a 
dream. ‘Then the reaction came, and with it a burst of tears. For the 
first time Lucie Martin realized to herself the fact that the springs of 
genius were within her: and the consciousness was over-great to bear. 

Those around, who had taken part in the opera, could not understand 
the emotion. These fine feelings were unknown to them: talent there 
might be at the theatre, artists who went through their parts sufficiently 
well, but mechanically ; but of genius there was none. The incipient 
jealousy burst forth into a flame. By what right did this young girl, with 
her wonderful powers (and they could not deny ¢hem), swoop down 
upon them under the special wing of the master, Weber, to take their 
fame away? Who would they be considered, beside her? What chance 
of laurels for any one of them while she stood there to gather all? Bitter 
rancour set in, angry envy; it might not be going too far to say hate. 
Do you know what the hate of a troupe for a novice is? Some do, and 
have felt it as the very bitterness of death. Petty shghts ; galling remarks 
which cause the blood to flush the neck with a red stain, and the heart 
to throb with agony ; open taunts and degrading satire ; personal insults, 
face to face, by word and by look; tainting the character where it is 
possible to taint it, and endeavouring to prove by false sophistry that 
they lie not against the truth. Some living in the world yet could tell 
of this. ; 

A spirit of opposition to the young débutante arose simultaneously, 
none the less fierce that it had to be concealed in the presence of M. 
Weber, for the girl was his protegée, cared for by him and his mother 
as adaughter. These women gathered in a group and looked askance 
at Lucie ; hoping that the tears were an earnest of defeat ; that she found 
herself unequal to her trial, and would have to retire again into the 
private life from which she had as yet scarcely issued. M. Weber seemed 
to be remonstrating with her. 

‘‘He has blamed her,” remarked one, sotto voce. ‘“ He is telling 
her that she won't do, and that she may return whence she came. Ah! 
ah! I knew it!” 

‘A mere child, a puppet, a doll!” cried another, who had been 
premitre dame hitherto. ‘“ The child thought she was coming here to 
take her stand over me, did she! Perhaps she finds she is not quite 
clever enough for it! <A likely thing! I am beginning to hate the 
Weber management. How dared he think to supplant me in the new 
opera? Have I nota fine voice? do I not act well? the San Carlo 
cannot boast my equal. Weber might have had the grace to wait until 
the season was over.” 
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“She is beautiful,” remarked a tenor, who might have been bitter 
as the rest had the novice been a man. 

“ Away with you, Luigi!” cried a woman who had some beauty of 
her own in her great black eyes and carmined cheeks, administering a 
push that scattered the group. ‘“ Beautiful! with that pale face, and 
those eyes as big as my shoe-buckle, and almost as colourless! You 
need not make love to me after that, Luigi; no, nor pretend to admire 
me, either. Henceforth you may carry your vows to another market. 
Let us away, ladies.” 

They tramped away to the dressing-rooms, leaving the stage clear 
for Lucie Martin, and for the master, who stood near her; and shortly 
were heard clattering from the theatre, with much noise and some 
laughter. 

Lucie had recovered from her emotion, and began to feel very much 
ashamed to have betrayed it. She glanced at the master, half in 
apology, half in questioning, wondering what he would think of her. 

‘‘T am sorry to have been so foolish,” she said. ‘I know not what 
caused me to give way to the weakness.” 

“TJ will tell you, Lucie,” was the reply. “You have suddenly 
awakened to the fact of the world’s rare people being capable of great 
things; and the first taste of it was too much for you. I prophesied 
something of this the first night I saw you in France.” 

‘‘Tremember. Do you think now that I shall succeed as an actress?” 

‘‘Success has come. Your acting was almost perfect. It was mar- 
vellous, considering that this has been your first real rehearsal. If you 
only act as well the night of your début, you will hear the world’s 
verdict in plaudits.” 

“The house will be full of people, then,” she returned, dubiously. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” said M. Weber. “Think of them as so many cabbages. 
They'll feel no better than cabbages before you.” 

Lucie smiled. ‘‘ You seem to take great pride in me, M. Weber ; to 
be as anxious for my success as though, 1 belonged to you.” 

“Tam. For my own sake; for the sake of my old friend Hermann ; 
but, believe me, for your sake more than all. You possess genius ; 
you must long to have it recognized; the praise and homage of the 
world will be dear to you when it comes.” 

“T know not whether you are nght, Signor. I believe your praise 
and that of my dear old master would satisfy me, without any other.” 

“ You are wrong. It is because you have never tasted the praise 
of the world that you fancy you could rest contented without it. You 
do not know what it is. Once experienced, it will be as necessary to 
your life as food: you will be continually craving for it. One triumph 
will give place to another, and yet you will not be satiated. Itis of no 
use to disguise truth. Your life that has been, and your life that is to 
be, are distinct: as opposite as the scorching rays of the southern sun 
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are to the cool zephyrs which sweep gently through the valleys, and 
play with the fair locks of a child stooping to pick the prairie flowers. 
Your future will be one scene of burning excitement; of feverish heat, 
of triumphant satisfaction, mingled with an anxiety to gain ever your 
due amount of praise from the hearts as well as the lips.” 

‘“‘ Then I shall not lke my future,” said Lucie, promptly. 

“ Yes, you will. It has been said that the love of praise is an ignoble 
passion ; but recognized genius cannot live without it. It is her right, 
look you.” 

And there was a still small voice in Lucie Martin’s heart that 
whispered he might be correct. M. Weber, watching her countenance, 
nodded. 

‘‘ Yes, you need not doubt me: I speak from a wide experience. 
As to your career, Lucie, it may not be a long one. You will probably 
make an early and a good marriage, and give up the stage. It will be 
well that you should. Your enthusiasm will so carry you out of your- 
self that your strength will pay the penalty. At night you will be before 
the house, bright and vigorous, animated by the fire of genius ; excited 
by triumph and applause. In the moming you will find that the 
night’s work has robbed you of your energy; that the fame and glory 
of the most harassing profession the earth knows is wearing out your 
young life. Years may first elapse; but should you continue on the 
stage, it will surely come. I say you will probably not continue on it ; 
you will marry.” 

“TI shall not be likely to marry, sir,” dissented Lucie, with a faint 
blush. “ My heart will be in my profession ; I shall have no inclina- 
tion to abandon it.” 

‘When you have found a man worthy of you, your heart will be with 
him,” returned M. Weber. ‘“ You will then live for his applause, and 
for his only. Should he happen to be in the house when you are sing- 
ing, you will neither see nor care for the rest: though the seats be 
filled by the rank, and wit, and beauty of the land, you will not see 
one, save him.” 

A blush, called up by some latent feeling, rose to Lucie’s cheeks. 
Could it be possible that some slight experience of these truths had 
begun already to dawn in her heart? 

‘““You must wait for your best triumphs until you get to England,” 
resumed M. Weber. ‘‘ With all their pride and their cold apathy, the 
English are capable of recognizing and appreciating genius. I should 
not be surprised at your marrying one of the nation.” 

The blush deepened. ‘‘ Please let my marriage alone, M. Weber. I 
may never find any one I should care to marry, and no man may ever 
find me. I could not like one unless he were very worthy.” 

‘‘ He will come in time, Lucie. Some day, when you least expect it, 
and are least looking out for it, a shadow will cross your path—and 
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what your soul may have sought for will be found. Your life will be 
changed then. But we will quit these surmises and speculations if you 
like, and forget them for what they are worth. You speak English per- 
fectly: it will be of great use to you there, especially in the singing of 
oratorios. How did you pick it up?” 

The question reminded Lucie not only that she spoke English, but that 
she really belonged to that nation. Many a time she had felt inclined 
to tell her story to M. Weber and his mother ; latterly a stronger incli- 
nation had tempted her to disclose it to the English family in the 
adjoining house, with whom she had become acquainted, and who were 
so kind to her. But she did not. ‘Of what use?” she had argued 
with herself. ‘‘ They might not believe it; and I am not at all sure 
myself that it is true. Old Mariette has quite lost faith in it.” 

‘“‘ My father, M. Martin, spoke the language as a native,” she half 
explained. ‘His mother was English : and he liked me to use it as if 
it were my native tongue. M. Weber,” she continued, to turn the 
topic, ‘how is it that you, who so thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate acting, have never become yourself one of the great players of the 
world ?” 

‘‘Do not ask me,” he answered, after a moment’s pause. ‘The 
questions calls up recollections that are fraught with agony. I was 
once capable of becoming a great actor; but —I did not: the fates 
decreed that it should be otherwise. Some day perhaps I will reply to 
you in full; now I cannot. I have not the inclination to speak to-day ; 
neither is this the place for it.” 

Old Mariette, sitting there so patiently on a piece of side-scene, was 
looking round, thinking Mademoiselle and M. Weber must have talked 
enough. He was moving away then, but Lucie detained him. A 
notion, or wish, was floating through her mind, and she took the 
courage to form it into a request. Would he allow the night of her 
début, shortly now to take place, to be a private representation? M. 
Weber, unable at first fully to understand her, only stared in answer. 

‘“‘T dread that night, sir. Sometimes I fear that the very conscious- 
ness of singing before a crowded house of people who have paid to 
come to hear me, expecting great things, might unnerve me, and cause 
me to fail. I dread it; I lose heart when I contemplate it. If you 
would choose a closed night, when the theatre is unoccupied, and would 
send out invitations, and let me make it my début, I should feel more 
reassured. I know it would be a cost, for expenses must be incurred 
and the corps be paid; but I should treasure up the debt to you and 
discharge it some time. It would be a private performance, instead of 
a public one.” 

‘TI never heard of such a thing,” exclaimed M. Weber, thoroughly 
surprised. ‘The proceeding would be without parallel.” 

“But would it be for that reason impracticable ?” 
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He paused for some minutes. “Do you very much wish to do 
this ?” 

“ I very much wish it,” she answered. And she went on enlarging 
on her reasons, striving to get him to see her arguments. But that he 
had grown very fond of Lucie, he might not have yielded. 

“It shall be done,” said M. Weber; and he spoke now with rapid 
decision. ‘The thing may create surprise in some, and mernment in 
others ; but what of that? Shall I be like the rest of the world and 
study the opinions of my fellow-men? ‘ Fais ce que tu dois ;’ yes, and 
leave the world to itself. It shall be done, Miss Lucie. But there's 
time before us yet. As to failure—never fear it. It could not come 
to those of rare genius, such as you have. What would I not give to 
possess it?” 


“T think you do possess it, sir; or you could not so thoroughly 
analyse and appreciate it.” 

“Do not say so,” he sadly retorted. “For, if it be true, I have not 
made the most of myself. Sometimes there comes over mea conviction 
that I too might have shone had I so willed it. But I hasten to fly the 
thought as I would the sting of an adder. No wonder that you gaze at 
me. Ah, Lucie, a half-consciousness that it is so lies painfully upon me. 
I dare not admit it; I should forfeit my own self-respect, without which 
a man had better be dead than living.” 

“Nay, sir. Self-respect is a thing you can never lose, for I know you 
would not deliberately act wrongly. None of us are accountable for 
mistakes. If there has been any error in the choosing or marking out 
your Career, it must have been owing to some fatal chain of circum- 
stances, whose links were so strongly fitted into each other that you 
were unable to snap them ; they were coiled around you, and kept you 
down. Without any previous knowledge of your past life I feel sure 
that I have judged you rightly: more justly possibly than you judge 
yourself.” 

‘“* T would fain think so. Sometimes even I persuade myself into the 
belief, not often. A man of my nature is sure to think worse of himself 
than he really deserves ; worse of himself than of the world in general. 
He will lose sight of influences which cramped and shackled him, com- 
pelling him to act in this way or in that way: he will often lose sight of 
his own motives and remember only facts as they actually happened. If 
I had done this or done the other! he says in remorseful retrospect : 
the charity that he bestows ungrudgingly upon his fellow-man he with- 
holds from himself. In his darker moods he sees nothing in the past 
but food for regret and repentance, enough to make him choose for his 
epitaph the one sad word ‘ Miserrimus ?’” 

M. Weber was speaking of a very rare nature; and none, save those 
whose ruling principle is conscientiousness, and that to a most refined 
degree, would have understood him. As Lucie Martin did so but in a 
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measure, she remained silent, and M. Weber missed the word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement which to him, and all such as him, is a very 
need. She spoke presently. 

“Sir, whatever may have been the mistakes in judgment, I know that 
your heart is right. Therefore take cheerful courage from King David, 
who did well because it was in his heart so todo. I could almost think 
your past life has been a romance.” 

“Tt has not been a romance,” he exclaimed, passionately. “It has 
been a living, burning reality, which has so seared my whole nature 
that there is nothing left but the shadow and semblance of my former 
self. The butterfly has escaped from the chrysalis; the song has left 
the bird. Although outwardly the shell may be the same, inwardly the 
heart is pining away for its lost youth ; for opportunities gone for ever ; 
for blessings that have missed my grasp because I wilfully let them float 
from me. Oh! time, time!” he exclaimed, stretching forth his arms 
and straining his gaze into vacancy, as if he saw there some invisible 
spirit: ‘‘Would that I could recall you! Would that the days of my 
youth could come back to me!” 

Lucie began to feel a little uncomfortable. Old Mariette simply 
thought M. Weber, gesticulating like that, must be angry with Made- 
moiselle. 

“T am still but a middle-aged man ; have still to play my part in the 
world; to mix with others, and appear cold and indifferent, or warm and 
glad, as the case may be. But my heart has been warped; it has lost 
all its fire and freshness and ardour ; there’s only a bit of it left.” 

The conversation was becoming painful to Lucie. He had never thus 
spoken ; and his words undoubtedly took greater effect from the silence 
and extent of the theatre, sad in its emptiness. He seemed for the 
moment to have forgotten that she was present, and Lucie seized the 
occasion to join Mariette and slip away. The movement awoke the 
director from his dream, and he gazed after her with lingering eyes. 

“T could almost love again for her sake,” he murmured: “were I 
twenty years younger the trial should be made. Rarely have I met her 
equal. Her mind is perfect ; her heart pure as tried gold; her nature 
full of genius and enthusiasm. Happy the man who shall win her! I 
will do my best to shield her from harm until that day shall come.” 

He was as good as his word, guarding her from contact with all the 
inferior corps of the theatre; and there was no opportunity given for 
any personal retaliation of the envy hinted at. M. Weber knew, alas ! 
that a mind, constituted as Lucie Martin’s, could not come in contact 
with a vulgar one without receiving a rude shock to its delicacy and 
refinement; without shrinking and closing in upon itself, as the tenderest 
flowers shrink and close their petals beneath a cold and cutting wind. 
Karl Weber was a man full of the highest resolves and purposes ; and be- 
cause his life had fallen short of the very highest ; because he had carved 
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out for himself an almost impossible career, and had failed in some of its 
workings, he was full of self-blame, and judged himself with a harshness 
of which he alone knew the strength and bitterness. Few men have gone 
through life so invariably upright in thought, word, and deed: and this 
in the face of many and vast temptations. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Lorp MasseRon found that his health was now beginning to fail 
rapidly ; yet strange to say Lord and Lady Haredale remained blind to 
the fact. As Dr. Grant had warned him, he felt that he was growing worse 
all one way. He was no longer able to walk far, or at all without fatigue. 
But, although the earl detected no immediate danger, he could not 
disguise from himself the suspicion that his son was not long for this 
world. He deluded himself with the hope that he was mistaken, and 
did not speak of it: the subject was too painful. He loved his son, and 
he was distressed at the thought of having no one to succeed him ; with 
himself, if Lord Masseron died, the title would become extinct. The 
earl’s ruling passion had been selfishness, it 1s with many men, and he 
could not throw it wholly off. Business called him to England about 
this time, and the change he observed in Lord Masseron upon his re- 
turn mainly contributed to open his eyes to the fatal truth, How 
different his son had always been from himself Lord Haredale was never 
more conscious of than when about to lose him. He had floundered 
amid the shoals and quicksands of life; George Masseron was one who 
could never have made shipwreck on them. He could never have been 
guilty of acts and deeds that cause the upright soul to shrink back in 
affright at the corruption ofthe old Adam. There are so few of these good 
natures whom sin cannot taint: whoare ever striving to hold themselves 
pure and unspotted, so far as human nature will allow, amid a grievous 
world. To such a man the still small voice 1s ever making itself heard 
in the words: Know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment. 

Lord Haredale was not given to retrospect: he rather shrunk from it, 
but the contrast his past life presented to his son's, did increase his 
respect for the latter, his wish not to lose him. 

‘‘ You appear to me to be going back again,” he observed to his son, 
the day after his return. “You are thinner, and strength seems failing.” 

‘“‘T believe it is so,” quietly answered Lord Masseron. 

“What does the doctor say?” 
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“He says nothing. I don’t fancy he thinks great things of me.” 

“We must have fresh advice; we must get you away from Naples ; per- 
haps the place does not agree with you.” 

‘‘ My dear father, don’t you see that it is not that? Iam as well at 
Naples as I should be elsewhere: and a dozen doctors could do me no 
more good than one.” 

The earl said no more. He shrunk from explanation on unpleasant 
topics, however vital they might be. And he certainly did not suspect 
Lord Masseron to be in immediate danger. 

It has been already said that Lady Haredale’s first impression of Lucie 
Martin was a strange one, awaking within her dim recollections and 
vague thoughts for which she could not at all account. Her heart was 
SO attracted to the girl that she resolved to make acquaintance with her. 
This was easily accomplished. After the mode of visitors in a foreign 
land, she called on Madame Weber ; and the two families soon grew in- 
timate. Long before Lucie’s first rehearsal, spoken of in the previous 
chapter, she and Lady Haredale were warm fnends. The countess 
recognized all the good qualities of Lucie, and grew to love her pure 
and innocent heart and her bright nature. Lucie, on her part, warmed 
to Lady Haredale. Strangers often perceive things more clearly than 
those near; and Lucie had heard it whispered that Lord Masseron 
was fading away in that dire disease, consumption. She never spoke to 
Lady Haredale of what she had heard, but she pitied and sympathized 
with her in silence for the sorrow that was one day to come; and this 
_imparted to her manner a gentle tenderness never before exhibited to 
any one. Of the earl she felt a little afraid; but, looking secretly upon 
Lord Masseron as one shortly to be removed, she grew to love him 
with the regret and sweetness of a sister. There was only one other 
of the party—Mr. Rayner. Had Mademoiselle Lucie been asked to 
avow what she thought of him, she might have shrunk from the task with 
a conscious blush. With Lord Masseron her manner was open, loving, 
kindly considerate ; she would sit by his side often in hushed silence ; 
almost regarding him as if he were already an inhabitant of a better 
world. 

As to Mr. Rayner, his time seemed pretty equally occupied between 
attending to his friend—nursing him, he called it—and looking at 
Lucie. At first he was quite unconscious of what it was bringing him 
to: all he knew or felt was that he experienced a nameless pleasure in 
her society: that when she was present the room seemed filled with 
sunshine ; when she quitted it, it became empty and gloomy, and him- 
self restless. After awhile he found out how things really were with 
him, but he had neither the power nor the inclination to retreat. 

They were together one evening in the drawing-room, these three. 
Lucie’s studies were over for the day, and she had gone in to them for 
halfan hour’s recreation. It had become quite a custom for her to do 
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so now. Old Madame Weber confided her to the care of the countess, 
who would fain have had the charge always. But the countess this 
particular evening was not on duty. She was in her room, with head- 
ache, and sent word she would be down soon. 

It was the night previous to the début of Lucie: for time has gone 
on since the rehearsal. M. Weber had fully carried out her wish for a 
private representation. The opera was to be performed with all stage 
adjuncts, just as though it were an opera night : but in other respects it 
would be private. Invitations had gone out to a chosen few : to the 
Haredales and the Bosanquets, amidst others. Lord Masseron sat on 
a sofa, his head leaning on its high red velvet pillow: Lucie sat on an 
ottoman near him; Mr. Rayner was at the table, seemingly reading. 
Suddenly he looked up and spoke abruptly. 

‘“‘ How do you like the thought of to-morrow night, Mademoiselle 
Martin ?” 


‘“‘T endeavour not to think of it,” replied Lucie. ‘I might grow 
nervous if I did, and break down.” 

‘I hate the thought of it,” interposed Lord Masseron, whose hack- 
ing cough had been troublesome that day. ‘It seems a desecration for 
you to be an actress, Lucie. I have said so before.” 

‘‘ Perhaps in time it will have too great a charm for me.” 

‘‘Just so. Therefore you ought not to enter upon it. You are too 
young, and pretty, and refined: how can such a one as you battle with 
a dangerous world ?” 

‘I am not afraid of being taken care of,” said Lucie, simply. 

“ Ah, child, you don’t know. Were I you—I say this in all serious- 
ness—I would give up the career before it is entered on.” 

Mr. Rayner came towards them. In the earnestness of the moment 
he unconsciously placed his hand on Lucie’s: His honest brown eyes 
shone with a fervent light ; his voice was hushed. 

“Would you be induced to give it up—as Masseron suggests? 
Would anything tempt you?” 

The touch of his hand caused her veins to thrill: her face and neck 
flushed red. For the first time, she became half conscions that some- 
thing had sprung up within her stronger than her genius. What was it 
M. Weber had said the other day ? 

“IT love my work,” she replied, gently. ‘I love to sing and to act ; 
to forget myself for a time, and to live in a fresh world ; ¢o be another. 
When I am acting I am not myself, I am some one else ; I feel as much 
the character I am taking as if I had passed into a new life. If you 
cannot do this, you cannot act. I do not do it ; it comes spontaneously. 
I cannot tell you what would persuade me to give it up, Mr. Rayner.” 

A little while ago she would have said, “ Nothing on earth would 
induce me to give it up”; but to-night something whispered to her that 
in speaking so positively she might be making a mistake. 
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‘That is genius,” said Lord Masseron. ‘ Who would have sus- 
pected its existence in that pale, quiet face? To-morrow you will no 
longer be pale and quiet. I shall be far more nervous than you.” 

‘“‘ But you will not come to the house, Lord Masseron? The excite- 
ment of the music might be too much for you.” 

“‘ IT will keep excitement down. Why, Lucie, do you think I could 
stay away? If you act to-morrow night, I shall be a spectator.” 

‘“‘Y asked you if nothing in the world would induce you to give up 
this future life, that you seem to anticipate so ardently ?” interposed Mr. 
Rayner. ‘“ You did not quite answer me.” 

Lucie Martin felt thankful it was dusk now, for the blushes again 
dyed her face. She ran over possibilities and impossibilities in her 
mind; and especially the debt and obligation she lay under to the 
director, Weber. To talk of giving it up now seemed like a fable. 

“Nothing in the world,” she answered. And William Rayner turned 
to the table again as though he had received a check, and took up his 
book: 

“T can tell you that you should, Lucie, if I held authority over you,” 
spoke Lord Masseron. ‘“ I wish you were my sister.” 

‘‘Had I been your sister I should not have had to work for my 
bread,” she returned, laughing. ‘‘ Did you ever have any sisters ?” 

“No. By the way, though—yes. I had a little sister once. She 
died a baby, and I have quite forgotten all about her, except the fact. 
I wish she had lived.” 

‘‘ I wish so, too, for your sake. What was her name? ” 

“T forget. Stay. Her name?—her name? JZwucy. That was it, I 
am sure. The same as yours.” 

Lucie looked at him, her chin leaning on her hand, her elbow on her 
knee. ‘If I had ever had a sister or a brother, I think I could never 
forget anything about them ; no, not to my life’s end.” 

** Yes, you would, had the death occurred when you were a child, and 
you living away from home, as was my case. I fancy this little one 
was very precious to my father and mother, for they never mention her. 
Great griefs are buried in the heart, you know; they cannot be spoken 
of. Poor little Lucy ! she might have grown up as good and pretty as 
you are. There’d not have been much difference in your names, would 
there: Lucie Martin and Lucy Masseron ?” 

“ Why not Lucy Haredale ?” 

‘“‘That’s only the title: Masseron is the family name. Lady Lucy 
Mzesseron she would be now! I wish I could change you into her. 
Oh, Lucie! if you could but come for good to us and be my sister! 
Our home your home, my mother your mother !” 

He leaned forward, quite losing himself in the earnestness of the 
wish, and stretched forth his hands to her. His heart was stirring 
within him with the yearning love he felt for this young girl: not the 
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love of the world; the passion of man for woman; but the kind of 
love one can fancy is experienced by the angels, pure and peaceful, 
good and holy. He longed to throw his arms round her and call her 
sister ; to think of her as one whom he would meet in heaven, perhaps 
(if such things be permitted) keep there a place for her ; he longed to 
feel her soft hand laid on his weary head, her fingers entwining them- 
selves in his hair. It was more pleasant to think of this gentle girl as 
his sister, than of the poor little baby who had gone away so long ago. 

“Oh, Lucie, if it might be!” he continued, taking her hands and 
burying his face upon them. “ If you could take my place at my 
mother’s side, and in my mother’s heart! I shall not be here long to 
occupy it. Quit that terrible profession you are entering on.” 

Mr. Rayner, understanding things at cross-purposes, rose from his 
seat. His face had turned white. 

‘‘ Lord Masseron, this is doing good to neither you nor me,” said 
Lucie, speaking with the quiet authority that a sister might have used. 
‘“ Calmness is essential for you; and, for me—it is almost cruel to dis- 
hearten me in the career I have chosen. I am compelled to embrace 
it: why, then, show me its dark sides? As to coming here as my 
home, it is only a bit of romance to suggest it. There, lean back on 
your cushion again; and believe me that I do really care for you, and 
love you as fondly as though you were my brother.” 

“And if my mother would adopt you in my place, would :t be 
romance then ?” 

“It would be an impossibility. I will not be dependent on any 
one: no, not even on your gentle mother. I am bound in honour to 
M. Weber, and I shall fulfil the engagement I have entered on.” 

‘*'M. Weber!” repeated Lord Masseron, and for once a touch of 
sarcasm lay in his tone. 

“‘ Yes,” said Lucie, firmly. ‘‘ How good and kind and generous he 
has been to me you can never imagine. I honour and respect him more 
than I can tell. Were I to give up my profession it would be a source 
of great grief to him, and I would almost sacrifice my life to save him 
pain.” 

Mr. Rayner sat down again. Lucie little guessed the exquisite pain 
she was inflicting upon him. What with this avowal, and the affection 
proclaimed for Lord Masseron, jealousy was rather puzzling itself which 
direction to take. 

“‘So that has failed,” said Lord Masseron, falling back on his sofa 
with a sigh. He wished it might have been otherwise : that this young 
and innocent girl for whom he had taken so great a liking, had been 
rescued from her public career, which must be, more or less, one of 
temptation. 

“Very well, Lucie: what must be, will be. I shall be present to- 
morrow night, which I suppose is to decide your fate. It will be at 
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once the greatest pleasure and the greatest pain to me. The world to 
you and to me wears a different aspect. To-morrow your career com- 
mences in it; to-morrow with me may be nearly its close; the 
beginning of the end.” 

‘Not yet, I trust,” answered Lucie, the tears rising to her eyes. ‘But 
I am glad you will come. I will act for you, for you alone; sing for you 
and for none other. But a short while ago, I thought I should act 
and sing to please M. Weber only: I find I was mistaken; love for 
you, my nearly brother, has proved stronger than love for my master. I 
shall not be nervous ; I shall be thinking of you.” 

Lady Haredale appeared, and Lucie rose. As to Mr. Rayner, he 
thought he had heard quite enough, taking one folly with another. And 
when Miss Bosanquet came in, he devoted himself to her with remark- 
able politeness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NIGHT AT THE OPERA. 


Luci—E Martin had enough to do and to think of when the day rose, 
heralding in the eventful night of trial. She was very pale and quiet ; 
but now and again when dwelling upon her part would suddenly rise 
from her seat and burst forth into melody. She longed for the hour and 
yet dreaded it ; it seemed that the day would never pass. A pink colour 
came into her cheeks, indicative of a feverish nervousness. It must be 
so with all sensitive natures who anticipate the same ordeal. 

Fortunately for Lord Masseron and his intention to be present, this 
proved to be one of his better days. Anticipation was imparting to him 
artificial strength ; he was almost like his old self. As the hour drew 
on for their departure, he was quite as nervous as Lucie could be, far 
more restless, and pulled out his watch perpetually. Rayner laughed 
at him. 

“One would think that it was yourself coming out to-night, Masseron. 
Control your impatience, old fellow, or you will knock up before it’s time 
to go. Do becalm, if you can.” 

“‘I am perfectly calm,” replied Lord Masseron, and he really thought 
it. ‘ How is it that you are so cool and collected?” he asked, with 
meaning in his tone : for he had a suspicion on certain points. 

Rayner coloured in spite of himself. But that he was an adept 
in the art of concealing his feelings, Lord Masseron might have 
read the inward excitement. That Lucie Martin had become to him 
what no other woman had been or ever could be, he was now fully 
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conscious of ; and he was resenting her appearance on the stage all 
the more angrily because he seemed powerless to hinder it. Lord 
Masseron’s inward perturbation was in truth little, in comparison with 
his own. 

Lady Haredale only joined them at the hour of departure. The earl 
was absent: he had gone to Rome for a day or two to meet an old 
friend. The Bosanquets were to have dined with them, but Mrs. 
Bosanquet sent an excuse at the last moment, pleading some slight 
indisposition. 

“Tt is many, many years now since I went to a theatre,” observed the 
countess. ‘I feel as nervous as a girl over it; I am half inclined not 
to go.” | 

“IT am nervous too,” answered Lord Masseron. “ Not at going, but 
for Lucie’s sake. I cannot bear to think of that girl as an actress. 
Last night I proposed to her that she should give it all up, and come 
home to us to be your daughter and my sister, in place of Lucy who 
died.” 

Lady Haredale changed colour and looked keenly at her son, suspect- 
ing fora moment that he might have learnt the truth. But his face 
indicated nothing of it. 

“Proposed it in jest, I presume, George ?” 

‘““In sober earnest, mother mine. Would you not have welcomed 
her?” 

‘““As a daughter, no. Not any one can replace to me my own Lucy; 
not eventhis one. Let us be going, if we are to go.” 

The orchestra were tuning their instruments as they entered the 
house. The invited audience were few and select; diamonds blazed, 
fans fluttered, brilliant eyes flashed. The Bosanquets, already arrived, 
occupied the next box to them, and Caroline was at the elbow of 
William Rayner. 

The tuning over, there was a lull of a few moments, and then the 
musicians dashed into the overture. It began loudly, in such crude, 
wild strains as might come forth, you would have fancied, from the in- 
strument of some Highland chief: then it sank into a low minor key 
whose wailing melody made you think instinctively of the wind, which, 
rising into a gale, goes sighing and moaning through the rigging of a 
ship, tossed about in the midst of the ocean. Gradually dying away 
without harshness, it glided gently back into the major. The most 
popular melody of the opera was taken up, and carried on more or less 
throughout the introduction. It ceased. The curtain rose; the house 
held its breath and the uninitiated wondered whether any one of the 
ladies then on the stage was the much-talked-of young débutante, who 
would soon be prima donna. 

The first scene over, the stage was deserted, and the orchestra took 
up a plaintive air of the most exquisite melody. Surely a voice was 
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required in accompaniment? The scene was a landscape. In the 
foreground was stretched a plot of grass, in the midst of which a foun- 
tain was playing, its cool plash could be distinguished above the 
subdued playing of the violins; in the distance two giant hills were 
cleft by a valley, down which the moon shed her silvery light. It 
gleamed upon the surrounding trees, whose leaves seemed to be waving 
time to the soft ripple of the cascade. Suddenly a vision yet more 
lovely than the scenery appeared before them. A small, sylph-like 
being, clad in pure white, with an exquisite face, rivalling in that mo- 
ment the colour of her garment. Her long brown hair, unbound, 
streamed below her waist behind ; of her eyes it could only be seen that 
they were large; colour and expression were alike lost. She appeared 
scarce more than a child, surpassingly lovely and graceful; and as she 
approached the footlights she seemed to hesitate and tremble. It was 
the great crisis: would she fail or win? An instant or two, and she at 
least was in heart-beating suspense, though the house might detect it 
not. 

“‘ How young !” exclaimed a voice within hearing of the Haredales. 
““ We shall surely be disappointed.” 

Lady Haredale gazed with admiration at her. Never had she thought 
her so beautiful and so graceful ; never until now had she realized that 
Lucie certainly possessed genius, that she might have been born to her 
vocation. Was there even yet no kind fairy at hand, or sympathetic 
attraction, or intuitive knowledge, or second sight, to tell her that this 
child, so gifted, so beautiful, so good, was verily and indeed her own ? 
It appeared not; for though, as she looked upon her, her heart went out 
to Lucie for the fiftieth time with a strange incomprehensible love, she 
still thought of her as of one whom, in a short while, she would probably 
cease to know. Their paths in life were widely separated. 

The invited company were kind; and the loud and prolonged ap- 
plause of greeting subsided ; the orchestra suddenly lowered its tones, 
Lucie commenced her plaintive melody, and a silence fell upon the 
house; the silence of rapture. Never had such a voice been listened 
to within those walls; rarely indeed had such a voice been listened to 
anywhere. It was quite different from the voice the Haredales had 
heard at home, when Lucie used to sing to them. The very first notes 
sent a thrill through Lord Masseron, causing his cheek to pale, sending 
his life-blood with a rush back upon his heart. The emotion was bad 
for him. It seemed to him that he had never before listened to singing ; 
had never seen anything like Aer. He watched her as she proceeded ; 
gazing at her wondrous beauty, her marvellous acting, drinking in sounds 
that seemed to him more than human. When she ceased, the audience 
remained quiet for a moment, as if electrified ; then, as with one con- 
sent, the whole house rose in a storm of applause and encores. She 
bowed gracefully and answered to it. The worst was over. If any 
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nervousness or timidity had lingered within her, it was gone. She pro- 
ceeded with energy and vigour. As the opera advanced and her 
character developed itself, she forgot herself and her audience; her 
cheeks flushed with excitement, her frame seemed to expand; she had, 
as she herself once expressed it, entered into another being. Her 
execution both tragic and vocal was marvellous; the breadth and 
originality of her conception startling. Every pulse in Lord Masseron’s 
body throbbed wildly, now awe predominating, now admiration. For 
the first time he saw before him a living embodiment of genius, of per- 
fection ; hitherto it had been but an ideal with him, often dreamed of, 
it is true, but never realized. As the opera advanced, this inward ex- 
citement grew and gained. It was suspected by none; for outwardly he 
sat calm and motionless; leaning back in his seat there, he seemed still 
as death. His eyes lightened, that suspicious hectic shone deeper on 
his face ; he forgot surrounding things and people ; what he saw, acting 
on his imagination, altogether mastered him. He longed to join her 
and take part in her wonderful acting. He had never been brought into 
contact with anything that seemed half so grand and beautiful and im- 
passioned. At the conclusion of the opera, as Lucie sank down with a 
last exclamation, the strain upon his strength, mental and bodily, gave 
way. As she fell he uttered a half cry of dismay, so intensely had he 
entered into the life of the plot; and with that cry lost consciousness. 

It was nothing very much ; he had only fainted ; and so quietly that 
at first no one noticed it. Lady Haredale turned to him when the con- 
fusion of applause was subsiding, and broke into a cry that was heard 
by those around above the uproar. 

‘Keep still, Lady Haredale,” said Rayner, quietly. “ He has fainted, 
I think. I suspected there’d be some such finale, for I detected his in- 
ward emotion. A little water will restore him.” 

He left the box, and returned with some water. Lord Masseron soon 
revived, and laughed at what he called his folly, and their concern. But 
Lady Haredale was no longer at peace ; his countenance hada strangely 
wan look on it; and for the first time a conviction took possession of 
her that her idolized son was nearer death than she had thought for. Did 
he know it? She grew impatient to get home and put questions to him. 

They left the theatre. If Lucie Martin, in her triumph of conscious 
pride and power, had looked for her English friends to offer her their 
congratulations, which had been worth more than all the rest, she 
looked in vain. Lord Masseron leaned on Mr. Rayner’s arm, his strength 
utterly prostrated. It was perhaps the last time the help would be 
needed. The thought brought intense pain to William Rayner. In 
spite of the love which had lately grown up within him, changing his 
whole nature; in spite of his youth and strength and manhood, he felt 
now as he had felt once before, that, had it been possible, he would gladly 
have sacrificed his life to save that of his friend. In that moment 
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the strong man loved the weak one with a love passing the love of 
woman. 

Lord Masseron, making some light excuse, went to his room at once 
on reaching home. Barely had he closed the door upon himself when 
his mother came to it. 

“George, I must see you, I must ask you,” she exclaimed, seating 
herself beside him, ‘“ what was the cause of this fainting. Was it the 
heat of the house, or the excitement of the music: or are you ina 
worse state of health than I have supposed ?” 

“ IT hardly know what made me faint,” he replied, evasively. ‘‘ The 
heat was great, and the music exciting, and—and—lI am not very 
strong. Do not let it trouble you, mother.” 

“ George, this will not do: you are concealing something from me,” 
she returned, with the quickness of apprehension. ‘* Come, my son, be 
frank. I trust I am prepared fortrial. If you are worse than I thought 
for, tell me so.” : 

He did not know what to do. The decisive moment seemed to have 
come, but he would have put it from him if possible. Seeing the agony 
of suspense in his mother’s face, in spite of her assumed calmness, he 
dreaded to make it certainty. But there might beno escape. He took 
his mother’s hand within his own, and gazed into her eyes. 

“ What if I tell you that I am very ill, mother dear?” 

‘<I know it, George. But so you have been before.” 

“« But there comes a time—a /ast time—to all of us.” 

‘Oh, George !” she wailed, “say not that. You would quench the 
life in my heart.” | 

‘** My mother, do not distress yourself so. I thought you asked me 
for the truth—wished for it.” 

She did wish for it, in spite of her pain, and Lord Masseron broke it 
to her gently and calmly. That there was no longer hope; that he 
was drawing near to death. 

‘‘ You must not grieve, mother,” he resumed, interrupting the silence 
that followed the communication—and his tone trembled now, and he 
lifted his hand to stroke fondly the aiverca hair on her brow. “I 
shall only go on a little while before you.” 

She made no response ; there was nothing save a slight quivering of 
the face to betray her agony. It was almost more than Lord Masseron 
could endure, but he knew that after the first shock of discovery was 
over she would bear it. He was persuaded that no trouble, however 
great, could completely overwhelm his mother ; that mother, who in the 
whole course of his life had never, by word or deed, for one single 
moment,.caused his love and veneration to waver. 

“ After all, why should you grieve?” heasked. “It is not as though 
the separation was to last for ever. But for you, I should leave the 
world without much regret. It was the thought of your loneliness when 
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I shall be gone that induced me to propose, and seriously, too, for that 
sweet girl Lucie Martin to take my place. I did not say so then.” 

The words recalled to Lady Haredale her life’s sorrow. She had for 
some time been intending to tell her son the truth ; ‘“‘ when an oppor- 
tunity offered,” she had said to herself. Generally speaking thesc 
delayed communications take place suddenly, without the expected 
opportunity. As was the case now. 

‘“You spoke of your sister Lucy, George,” she said, in a low tone, 
“ the little Lucy who died a baby, you said. But, my son, she did not 
die.” 

“ Did not die?” 

“No: not that we know of. I wish she had died: it would have 
been the more easy to bear. You have often noticed my sadness, 
George ; it has puzzled you, and you have puzzled me with questions 
as to its origin. The cause lay in the loss of Lucy.” 

Never had his mother’s sadness puzzled him as she was puzzling him 
now. He no longer felt prostrated; he sat up and gazed at her. 
Keeping his hand grasped tightly in hers, she whispered the truth and 
its details. 

‘<I cannot understand it,” he exclaimed, with some passion. ‘“ Lost! 
Stolen! Why was she not found again? Who would steal a baby of 
two years old—who harm her ?” 

“We left no means untried to find her. We had the land searched ; 
we Offered fabulous rewards. Your father was not rich then, but your 
grandfather came to our aid with his coffers of gold. All in vain. We 
have never heard tidings of her from that hour to this. My own im- 
pression has always been that the child was stolen.” 

Lord Masseron sat back, gathering in the words. ‘They seemed too 
marvellous to be understood easily. 

“* Had you no clue or suspicion as to the thief?” 

‘“‘ At the time I had none whatever. Some years later a story of 
wrong, in which your father was mixed up, came to my ears ; a sad, sad 
story, and it then struck me the child might have been taken out of 
revenge. I ventured to say soto Lord Haredale, but he quite laughed 
at me.” 

‘“‘What was the story?” cried Lord Masseron, eagerly. 

“It is not one that'I care to tell you, or to recall. The really guilty 
party in it was your uncle, whom I dare say you have nearly forgotten : 
but your father was also very much to blame. If my fancy was correct, 
the innocent have suffered for the guilty, for it has made me old before: 
my time.” 

“Poor mother! you have indeed been tried. Do you still cherish 
hopes of finding her?” 

‘I shall do so as long as I live. If Lucy is not dead, I believe that I 
shall see her again.” 
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‘Oh, if you could but find her! She " 

“ Hush!” said Lady Haredale. ‘The finding her might not be for 
the best. Though believing that I shall, I keep my wishes down.” 

‘Why was this kept from me? I would have scoured the world to 
find her.”’ 

“ You were a child yourself when it happened, and when you became 
older, you could do no more than had been already done. George, 
believe me, the kinder course lay in keeping you in ignorance. It 
would have been a thorn in your side as it has been in mine. I hardly 
know why I have told you now.” 

‘“‘ My fervent prayer shall be that she may be restored to you before 
I am taken, in all respects as you could wish. I will hope it; so 
strongly, so earnestly, that perhaps the very hope may prolong my life. 
Were I strong and well I would turn the world upside down to find 
her.” 

‘‘ Your father did that before you, George; and it brought no result. 
Do not mention the subject to him: it is one to him of ternble pain. 
We have not exchanged a word upon it for years.” 

So they had both had a secret to keep from the other! Lady 
Haredale this ; he the one of his rapidly nearing death. When she left 
him for the night, and stooped to kiss him, a burst of tears fell on his 
face. 

‘Don’t, mother! To see you gneve for me will be more anguish than 
I can well bear. You know—thanks, in the first instance, to your early 
teaching—the way is light, and has no terrors for me.” 

‘God bless you my son, my dear son! Yes, there is indeed reserved 
to me the one great consolation.” 

She quitted the room. Lord Masseron laid his head upon his pillow, 
revolving what he had heard with exquisite pain. But, neither to him, 
any more than to his mother, did the suspicion occur that the young girl 
near to them might be possibly the lost sister, although he had remarked 
on the similarity of the names, Lucie Martin and Lucy Masseron. A 
thorn in his side? Ay, in truth; and pricking him severely. But a sense 
of calmness stole over him, and he fell asleep with the first words of a 
sacred song upon his lips— 





‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee! nearer to Thee! 
F’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 
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A SISTER’S STORY. 


i. 

E were waiting tea for David. He was so often late that this 
was no unusual occurrence. The lamps were not brought in, 
and little Winnie was reading in the firelight, while I sat watching Erle 
as he stood upon the rug with that look of thought that he so often 
wore. I had fallen into one of my dreamy moods, as I often did when 
we sat in the firelight thus; going back in my thoughts to the time 
when Erle and I were young and merry-hearted boy and girl, and 
Winnifred a baby. To the time when the dark cloud fell upon our 
home, and the fatherless children were left orphans with only the little 
one to take the vacant place. And from that looking on—on into the 
misty future when I should resign the first place in my brother’s—ah, 
well! who can follow the dreamy fancies of one whose life is blended 
with the lives of others, and who has lost all anticipations for herself 
alone! So I dreamed on, looking in Erle’s beautiful face—beautiful 
though careworn, and with lines of silver in the dark hair,—which age 
had not brought there—and from that to Winnie’s bright childish head— 
so indifferent! Surely she and David were unlike Frle and me! Yet 
there was not so much difference in our ages as any one would think. 
I—with my serious, gloomy face—looked, as every one told me, more 
than three years older than David, with his bright laughing look and 
young winning manners. Every one said so but himself. He would 
not have it so. He would see no change in nine years, and said I was 
the same little, shy, demure girl he left eighteen, when he first left home. 
We were very proud of David and Winnie, and used to talk for 
hours together—we two elder ones, in a sort of protecting fatherly 
way—of their lives to come. With some imagining, even then, of how 
differently the sun would shine upon us and upon them. I had been 
used to think that Erle’s heart as well as mine was bound up in those 
two; but I had then begun to learn that he had thoughts and hopes that 
I might sympathize with, but might never share. I had just come back 
from my dreaming to think that David was even later than usual, and 
that the room was very silent without him, when Winnie closed her 

book with a little low laugh. 
“Effie, this story would suit you exactly, for it ends happily for 

everybody.” 

‘““That’s right,” said I, cheerfully. ‘‘ And so it ought.” They used 
to joke me about being, as they said, so very practical, but I was rather 
proud of it, and encouraged it as far as I could: so, as I got up and rang 
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the bell, I said—‘“ And so it ought.” Winnie, leaning forward on 
her low seat, looked up at Erle. “Erle, if you were an author-—which 
you never will be—and were writing about a knight, a good, true knight, 
you know, who does everything right and falls in love with a princess, 
and a little poor maiden is in love with him, how would you make 
it end?” 

‘Does the princess love him?” 

“Yes, of course ; everybody loves him.” 

‘‘Then I suppose he must marry the princess,” he said, thought- 
fully, ‘and the lowly little girl must die of her unspoken love. That is 
how it generally is, I think.” 

His voice was very low, and I thought he spoke more earnestly 
than he need have done for such a thing. 

‘And is that ending happily for everybody?” laughed Winnie. “How 
could it end better if he did not love her—what effect would Aer love 
have upon him?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it, Fred,” said David’s merry 
voice, as Winnifred sprang up to greet him. ‘‘I will tell you how he 
would end it. The princess would discover a worm i’ the bud on the 
damask cheek of the humble young spinster, and though she adored 
the knight with all the ardour of a princess’s nature, would resign him 
nobly ; retire into privacy until she made her appearance at the wed- 
ding in high life, when the knight, at least fully appreciating the charms 
of a domestic character, married the maiden all forlorn—not so forlon 
just then as might be, considering she was in the full enjoyment of a 
courtly husband and various wedding-gifts from her magnanimous 
sovereign. There—whatever he may say—that would be Erle’s version 
of the story—wouldn’t it, Fred? Effie, I’m afraid I’m rather late to- 
night, are you angry?” 

‘“‘No, I’m not angry this time,” I said, “as it is such a very new 
offence.” 

‘‘ I’m certain the tea has been made a long time,” said he, gravely 
taking his seat at the table, ‘“‘and that our little mother” (that was one 
of Winnie’s names for me), ‘‘ has a smouldering fear that it is cold, and 
that Erle will be cross when he finds it out.” 

“‘T should hike to know which of my two brothers would be the crosser 
in such a case,” said Winnie, bending over the back of his chair; “and 
Day, please what is a smouldering fear ?” 

‘‘ When little girls learn foreign languages,” said David, cutting away 
at the bread, “they must confine themselves to simple and arranged 
sentences ; but a young man who is master of his native tongue may 
use It as he pleases. Erle, I have a message for you; Effie, I have a 
parcel for you; Fred, I have—nothing for you.” 

“ And how did you carry that, Day ?” said she, quickly. 

“Qh, I managed—being strong.” 
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‘Well, go on. I will listen to Erle’s message, and share Effie’s pre- 
sent. That will do for me, thank you. Now, which is to come first 2?” 

‘‘ Erle,” he asked, “have you been over to Upton to-day? Not an- 
other troublesome day’s work with the steward, I hope, and that highly- 
injured race of tenants ?” 

“No; everything is going on well. The new cottages are nearly 
finished ; the tenants all ready with their rent, I believe; and every one 
ready to greet you very gladly when you go to take possession.” 

‘‘Well, I'am too comfortable at home to think of that, but I’m afraid 
all this bothers you sadly, Erle.” 

‘‘ My dear boy, I don’t know what I should do without it; but when 
is my message forthcoming ?” 

“Bide a wee. Before that comes, I have a piece of general intelli- 
gence for the company at large.” 

He turned from Erle as he spoke, and, after the merry tones before, 
his voice sounded almost constrained. It may have been only because 
his head was bent so low while he was speaking, or perhaps indeed it 
was my fancy that made these few words sound different. 

“Mr. St. George and Hope have come home a month sooner than 
they intended. I saw them to-day.” 

Winnie was the only one who answered. Erle looked at me for a 
moment, then meeting my eyes, his lowered suddenly as the dark crim- 
son spread slowly over his face. I busied myself with the cups, look- 
ing at none of them again. 

‘Where did you see them, Day?” asked Winnie; and the careless, 
natural question was a relief to all. 

‘“‘T saw their carriage at the station, and I waited for them. They 
are in town still with Fletcher, the attorney. It was the trial brought 
them home. Mr. St. George is very glad to be at home though.” 

“And Hope is not, I suppose,” said Winnie, laughing. 

“‘ Hope has the peculiarity of never being glad to come home, hasn’t 
she, David ?” 

“Hope,” said I, quietly, pouring out David’s third cup of tea, and 
speaking because no one else answered,—“ Hope is fonder of home 
than any one I know, and she makes a home, too, more than any One.” 

“Tt is a lonely old place without her, anyway,” said David, carelessly, 

‘‘ Hopeless, I think, eh, Erle ?” said Winnie, demurely ; “but tell us 
how she looked, Day.” 

“JT don't know. The same as she always looks, I think.” 

“She could hardly grow old or change much in any way in four 
months, Winnie,” said I; ‘‘ but what was Erle’s message ?” 

“Something, of course, about this lawsuit, but I said I never should 
remember. I think Mr. St. George looks upon you, Erle, as a brother 
defendant, instead of a possible juror; and now, let me see where is 
Effie’s parcel.” 
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It was a little painting of a fisherman’s wife and child, looking, with 
frightened, eager faces, over the stormy sea for a boat they could not 
find. A remembrance Hope had brought me from abroad—a little 
remembrance that has been near me through years of happiness and 
sorrow; and that is first to meet my eyes, among so many unfamiliar 
objects, when I raise them from this paper asI write. After I had 
looked at it and admired it quietly for a long time, and Winnie had 
put her little head on one side and criticized it artistically, I asked David 
to hang it forme. As he took it from my hand, looking at it still with 
an absent kind of look, he said, ‘“‘I think they will call here on their 
way home. Hope said, when I left them, that they would surely call, if 
they passed at any respectable hour. She is very fond of you, Effie.” 

** Not more fond of me,” said I, ‘‘ than of you, and Erle, and Winnie.” 

For, surely, why should she be, when I was so very different? Only 
her kind loving heart could make her so. ‘“ But, Davie, you are worse 
than incorrigible not to have told me this before.” 

‘Don’t be cross, little mother ; there is no scope for your celebrated 
housekeeping talents to display themselves to-night. It was in anticl- 
pation of mighty preparations on your part, I’m sure, that Hope said 
so emphatically that they could hardly stay a minute, as dinner would 
be waiting for them at home.” 

“What a comfort it will be to have them back,” said Winnie again 
“The whole country looks desolate round Oakley Court when they are 
away. Erle, your rides to Upton are more pleasant when you can call 
there, aren’t they ?” 

Erle had seated himself at the piano, and Winnie stood beside him 
As she spoke he looked up—still playing—and nodded, with a strange 
bright light in his eyes. 

“Sing one of my songs, Erle,” she whispered, coaxingly, and he 
struck into the symphony of ‘“ ‘The Minstrel Boy.” As he began to sing 
I heard carriage-wheels pass under the windows. I knew David 
heard them, too, because he lost the restless look he had had while 
talking to me, and grew quite still and quiet. Erle and Winnie 
heard nothing but the music, and as they were far away from the door, 
they never even turned as David opened it. 

Twelve years, with their lights and shadows, with their waiting and 
hoping, have passed me by since that night ; but before me now, as 
clear as then, comes the picture that I saw when Hope came in among 
us, In her youth and radiant beauty. 

Passing David with a smile, she took both my hands and kissed me 
eagerly. I held her from me with a strange intent look into her face, 
while she blushed a little soft bright blush. Still I held her, fascinat- 
ing her to look at me, for I would not have her turn and see—it did 
not matter that I should see—how white David’s face had grown, and 
how he strove to hide the trembling of his lips. 
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It did not matter that I should see that Erle was watching him—a 
new light breaking upon his face—a new sorrow, a strange half-com- 
prehended sorrow—in the eager, flushed face and tender passionate 
eyes. 

Looking back, I know that one glance had fixed it on my mind for 
ever. Then I thought I saw them all the time I gazed in Hope’s face. 

“‘ Are there many changes, Effie, in these long four months?” She 
asked it laughing, but I could not answer so. The little slender 
figure standing before me was as graceful as ever; the large eyes were 
as bright and deep; the waving dark hair just as usual round the 
dainty little face with its changing light; and yet there was a change, 
and I knew what it was. That night I read its secret as I read theirs ; 
but I answered her quite lightly ; ‘‘ David seemed so uncertain whether 
you were changed, that I thought I must look for myself.” 

She turned to greet Erle and Winnie as she asked, quietly: “ And 
are you uncertain, too?” 

“No,” I said, almost hastily, ‘‘ not at all.” 

Then we talked all together fora little till Erle turned aside with Mr. 
St. George ; Hope followed him with her eyes. ‘‘ How well he looks 
to-night! Effie you can hardly feel anxious about him now,” she said, 
in her low, earnest voice. ‘ How different he is to most men one 
meets !” 

I did not wonder that she said it, but the light in his dark eyes awed 
me strangely, and I could not answer. Then we spoke of my picture 
and of their journey. “‘ We are all very much obliged to the trial for 
bringing you home, Mr. St. George,” said I ; “‘ but I hope you won't go 
back when it is over.” 

‘* Hope shall decide,” he said, looking down upon her. “I am afraid 
she will not let me rest. I should not like her to hear me tell you, but 
I assure you I heard her promise a certain Austrian cavalier to be back 
again within a month.” 

Never shall I forget that moment, could I live to forget all else! I 
cannot try to tell the dead despairing feeling that seemed to fall upon 
me. My first quick thought was, that I must not look at Erle or David, 
yet I saw the two faces more clearly, it seemed to me, than I had ever 
done before. The still, white agony of Erle’s shocked me even less 
than the firm, compressed determination to bear, so strange on David’s 
merry lips. | 

There was nothing could be hidden after that! It was only a minute 
before Hope touched her father’s arm. ‘If you must make remarks, 
please try to make them intelligible, sir—what do you mean?” He 
laughed heartily. ‘I mean that I heard him ask you, and that you 
said you would, indeed, if your poor old father could be induced to 
listen to reason.” 

‘* And why, papa ?—tell that.” 
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‘* Because he thought you were necessary to him.” 

‘“‘ Efe, don’t listen to his nonsense ;” a really anxious look was on her 
face, though she tried to smile. ‘“ The Austrian cavalier is an old gentle- 
man older than himself, with a delicate, helpless young wife, who has 
taken a fancy for me, and is happier with me than with most people; 
and she is so anxious to come to England that we said, if he did not 
bring her, we would go and fetch them.” 

So that was all, and the lesson had been needlessly learned ; but 
then, more than ever, I felt I could not look at them, and I joined 
nervously in the conversation till they left us. 

‘*What was the matter, Effie—what was the matter with us all?” 
asked Winnie, pushing back her bright hair, as she came to wish me 
good-night. “I did not enjoy this visit at all, did you ?” 

“It was so short, dear,” I said, hesitating. ‘‘Good-night.” David 
had taken the St. Georges down to their carriage, and when I heard. 
his footsteps pass the window, I knew why he walked away alone. 

Erle was standing against the chimney-piece, looking down into the 
fire, his face half hidden. When we had been alone a few minutes, he 
said in a slow, sad voice, without turning— 

* Did you know of this before ?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of David and Hope.” 

‘‘ How, Erle? Why do you put their names together?” A lump 
was rising in my throat, and I dare not look at him. 

** Did you know that David loved her so?” 

I looked up at him in a very passion of grief, ““O Erle, Erle! until 
to-night I never guessed what misery she could bring.” 

“Hush! is this my little Effe—in anger with Hope? Dear, why 
should she bring misery?” 

“‘ Because—because—O Erle, she doesn’t love him—and there is no- 
thing but sorrow.” 

‘She doesn’t—love—him.” He only repeated the words slowly and 
dreamily. 

‘“‘ And, Erle, he does not know, and there is suffering to come.” 

‘“No, Effie, not for him. How do you know she does not love him?” 

“Do you not know it ?” 

‘* No—before heaven—no !” 

“Then I cannot be sure; but if I read her rightly, it is not David she 
loves !” 

There was a long silence, then Erle spoke, steadily and firmly. “It 
is quite clear to me—the right and the best. He could make her so 
happy, she could make his life so bright, and it will all come nght 
when I am gone.” 

‘Erle, what do you mean? Where are you going?” 

“Away ; but only fora time, Effie dear. When it has happened I 
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will come back to you. Little mother, you will not spoil my plan ?— 
you could not do it.” 

“O Erle! not that. Look back upon your life. Slighted by our 
father—set aside for a younger son by the mother you loved so well— 
even the property that should have been yours given to him by that 
old miser whose very name I hate—not strong enough for the life you 
chose—and giving up all your suffering years to us! Oh, Erle, dear 
Erle—and should he take this, too?” Then my love and sympathy 
rose up in all its strength, and I cried out passionately for his nght. 
But he stopped me as I clung to him, “ Hush, Effie! I have done 
nothing yet of the trust that was left with me.” 

I looked up, tearless now, determined not to add to the pain that 
was so visible upon his face. ‘‘ But, Erle, if he guesses this, he will 
never be happy again.” 

“He shall not guess.” 

‘“‘ And Erle, suppose—suppose she loves you better ?” 

‘Even then he shall not know; he shall not see me take his blessing. 
But no need to think of that. She does not, dear; and now let us 
arrange.” 

I cannot tell of the hours we sat there, making and unmaking plans ; 
silent sometimes for long minutes, with our hearts too full for speech. 
The faint dawn was breaking like a line of hope far away, when at last 
Erle left me: everything clear and distinct in the future we had marked 
out. 

As I closed the drawing-room door, David came out of the library. 
He started on seeing me, and asked why I was so late—‘‘ Making plans 
for to-morrow, Effie?” I told him yes, and smiled to see that, but for 
the wistful look in his great blue eyes, his face had its old brightness. 
‘¢ And have you been making plans for the morrow, Day?” He was be- 
side me then, and I put my hand upon his shoulder as I asked it. He 
answered with a simple ‘“ Yes,” but he looked into my face as if to 
see how much I meant. 

‘‘Then, David, I hope they were of love and happiness, for I think 
that your to-morrow will have both. Good-night.” He held me fast. 
‘Effie our future is to be spent together—do you forget that? Why, 
of ccurse, there must be love and happiness.” 

‘Ah, David, we shall see.” 

“Effie, you are smiling with your heart full; you guessed aright, at 
least you saw it, and you know all that my own heart knows. It is like 
you to teach me hope, dear little mother ; but we know each other too 
well to hide the truth.” 

“David, I know it all, and I say it still.” 

He kissed me with his own bright smile, in which there was so 
much of the hope he was not conscious of. We parted then, and the 
line of light was broad and bright when I left watching it at last. 
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<‘ EFFIE, why do you not try to persuade Erle against this wild scheme ? 
I wish you would, he would listen to you. Why should he go? If he 
wants money, there is plenty lying idle; and as for occupation, I’m sure 
I don’t know what my place will do without him. I wish he would give 
it up. Do urge him to do so.” 

“T don’t think he will, Day ; he is bent upon it, as you said ; and really 
I think it may be better for him.” 

“Effie, this is hardly like you. What do you need for him? A good 
brave man, to whom everything is easy, whom everybody loves—a 
home for him here with those he loves. Why, Effie, what can you 
wish for him more than this ?” 

“Perhaps, David, he will value these things more when he has learned 
what it is to long for home and rest. Anyway, I believe he knows best, 
and will be led by wiser, tenderer hands than ours. And as you never 
questioned yet his good and noble aims, do not begin now, dear; he 
never disappointed us yet, did he ?” 

David turned away with a sigh, and I bent my eyes upon the wet 
work that was to go with Erle. 

So, upon a bright May morning, when the early sunshine turned the 
tear-drops on the flowers into dancing, glittering gems, silently and tear- 
lessly I bade good-bye to my best-loved brother, and he set out with 
David—so sad and so unconscious—for Portsmouth. How I envied 
Winnifred her passionate sobs, as I held her closely in my arms in the 
rooms that had grown suddenly cheerless and chilling ! 

While our grief was fresh as ever, David came back with last mes- 
sages for us all, and with a mournful look upon his face which—I said 
to myself over and over—would soon give place to the gladness that 
was natural there; but which deepened and deepened day by day, until 
that one day came. 

We had had a cheerful loving letter from Erle, describing brightly 
and amusingly his bachelor home and strange life, and David had taken 
it with him when he rode to Upton, that he might read a part of it to 
Mr. St. George and Hope on his way home. 

It was a cheerless October afternoon, I thought, as I drew the curtains 
slowly, looking down the darkening road, and listening for the quick 
tread of David’s horse, which I knew so well even far off. 

Winnie startled me at last. ‘‘ Listen, little mother, there is Day ; but 
how slowly he comes !” 

While the groom took his horse, I stood with the curtain still in my 
hand. Winnie ran out to meet him, and when I saw his head bent so 
low to her, as they came in, I knew he hid his face from me. 

We dined quite merrily that evening. Often since have I wondered 
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how we did it. David told us of everything at Upton, ef what Mr. St 
George said of Erle’s letter, and of other things, but not one word of 
Hope ; and even Winnie asked no question of her, she was so full of 
Erle’s letter, over which we all laughed merrily and freely, and yet two 
hearts were sorely aching. ; 

David was late in joining us in the drawing-room, and I did not look 
up as he came in. 

‘‘ May I have one story before I go, Day ?” Winnie pleaded. 

‘* Aren't you tired of them, dear? they are all just the same.” 

‘“‘ But make a new one.” 

‘‘ What about?” He asked it wearily, still avoiding my eyes as he 
sat down and leaned forward on his seat. 

“Keep to our old favourite knight, only make it new; make him 
want something he cannot get.” 

“Will it kill him, then ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ But of course you know, Day. Shall you make him go on living ?” 

“Well, yes, he wants it. Now what else ?” 

“You must tell me. Is it a thing quite impossible ?” 

‘¢ Most impossible.” 

“Yes, goon. What is he going to do about it ?” 

“¢ About it ? nothing.” 

‘Yes. And presently ?” 

“Presently, perhaps, he will grow a better knight, and be content, 
and not try to win anything more.” 

‘Had he many other good things?” 

‘Very many.” 

‘‘ Now tell me how it ended.” 

“‘T don’t quite know yet, little one. I will tell you another time.” 

Seeing his weary look, I sent Winnie to bed at once; and then, when 
we were alone, I sat down upon the floor at his feet and cried bit- 
terly. I could not help it—childish as it was—I had borne the sus- 
pense so long, and I think it is harder to bear for others than for one’s 
self. 

He stroked my hair with something of Erle’s old tender touch. 

‘Effie, little mother, I could bear it better if you did not mind.” 

The gentle, pitiful words only made it worse, and my sobs over- 
powered me. 

‘‘ David, David, is it sorrow for you 2?” 

- “T think so, Effie; but I will not tell you quite yet, you look so 

sorry for me.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it never will be, Day.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know it is coming, Effie; I know the happiness is not for 
me. I will try to bear itas aman. Effie, do not make me weak.” 

The strange, far-away look in his eyes almost frightened me, and I 
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thought, perhaps, it would be best to lead him to talk of it, so I asked 
hesitatingly, and he told me, little by little, of how he had spoken to 
Hope, and how she had answered him gently and kindly, but in a way 
that left him, he said, no shadow of hope. 

‘It would have ended for ever, I think,” he said, “ but that Mr. St. 
George came in so suddenly. I wish it had; I would have buried these 
wasted years and gone out to Erle.” 

“‘ And did she say—did she tell you why, Day ?” 

‘‘ No, she heard me patiently, and it seemed sadly, and said she had 
never thought that—that I loved her so; that we were too like brother 
and sister; and that she loved me too well to give me in return for 
mine any but a perfect and entire love—as she could not. Then I 
asked her if she would let me try to win it, and she begged me not to 
And I asked her if there was any one—oh, you know—and she said, with 
her clear eyes looking full into mine, ‘There is no man in England, 
David, whom I love better, except my father.’ I moved towards her in 
my passionate eagerness, and was beginning a last appeal, when Mr. St. 
George came in, but—she had motioned me away, Effie. I must lea 
to see my future now without her—but it is so dark !” 

“ And, David, you must try again. That is due to yourself and 
Hope.” 

I did not feel at all comfortable as to the truth or wisdom of that 
speech, even then, but I felt that it must not rest there; I could not 
see my bright boy’s life grow dark and no effort be made. 

That very night I wrote to Erle. Perhaps I felt that a talk with him 
would comfort me. Perhaps I felt too restless to sleep or read. Per- 
haps I felt some vague hope that that was the best step to take. At 
any rate I wrote so ; and though I did not tell him all, and tried that my 
letter should not pain him, I told him of what had passed. It seemed 
so natural among us to tell each other everything! 

Then the days went on, and the year was drawingtoaclose. Though 
David tried to be his own bright self among us, even Winnifred noticed 
the change in him. He had lost his keen sense of enjoyment, and we 
seldom heard the old light ring of his laugh. So we waited, and it 
was with a sad and heavy heart that I stood with David at the open 
hall-door—following our old, old custom—while the distant bells pealed 
in the Christmas morning, and the singers below us sang the old, old 
story which has shed its deathless glory on the Chnstmas-tide. 

“There is the star, David, waiting, as it waited over Bethlehem, to 
lead to God.” 

“Yes ; but, Effie, if He whose birthday we are keeping looks down 
upon the earth where He has lived, He must feel saddened—even 
there.” 

“David, I can feel the Christmas peace floating in upon us.” 

“ And He came to give us life,” David said, as if to himself. 
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I turned to him with a yearning in my heart. 

‘A new, abundant life, David—a new, abundant life.” 

He bent and kissed me tenderly, but his face was so sad that a few 
words came into my heart almost as a rebuke. “And when they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy!” We were not doing 
so as we Closed the door with the Chnstmas in our home. 

‘Winnie, what a good thing the Christmas morning service is : I fee} 
a perfect longing for it to-day.” 

“It always makes us feel better, doesn’t it, Day?” she asked, with 
childish earnestness. 

éé Yes. ” 

It did, and we came home with a new brightness round us, like 2 
glory from the grand old Christmas message. 

“‘ Effie, here is the Oakley carnage.” 

David heard, and I saw his heightened colour as he moved to meet 
them. 

They came, they said, to fetch us all, and to bring their Chnstmas 
greeting, and though they gave it lightly and lovingly, I noticed Hope's 
face was very pale, and her eyes restless and wandering. 

“‘T will leave Hope,” Mr. St. George said at last, “while I go on 
and leave her presents with the Rectory children. Winnie, will you 
come and see them ?” 

Winnie went gladly, and we three were left, as we so often used to be, 
as we so seldom were then. ‘The carriage had hardly driven off when 
Hope sat down on a low seat before me, which was turned away from 
David, and took a letter from her pocket. Her voice was very calm, 
very quiet. 

‘“‘T had a letter from Erle this morning, and he enclosed this for you, 
Effie.” 

Now this was such an odd thing for Erle to do, that I looked up 
with quick, sudden surprise, which Hope must have misinterpreted, for 
the crimson rushed to her face ina moment. Then—never glancing at 
David—I laughed a little forced laugh. 

‘“‘T trust yours is longer than this, Hope;” but I held it as if it were 
very precious to me all the same. I sawa sharp look of pain pass over 
her face, but it was hidden from David, and her voice was unchanged. 

‘*T will tell you of mine first, please. I think he writes to me because 
he knows that it is to tell something that will make you sorry, and he 
thinks it will be better told by me, because, he says, you are fond of 
me, and ,” she made a little pause, and seemed to draw in her 
breath before she went on. 

‘He has decided not to come home any more ; he loves that coun- 
try better than hisown. He has quite decided not to return ; he is very 
happy there, he says, and he has—formed a tie—so close and loving in 
that new land, that—his life can be no more lonely. He says he leaves 
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his sisters with one who can well take his place, and he trusts to me to 
tell them, because he always felt as if I were his sister ; and I ought to 
have told you differently—but I could not. That is all.” 

David had risen as she repeated these words, and had come round 
where he could see her face. He asked one breathless, wondering 
question : 

“ Did Erle write this ?”) and when she nodded, and made as if she 
would pass her letter to him, he turned away. I felt as if in a dream 
when I opened mine; there were only three lines, except the words of 
love at the end: 


“ DEAR LITTLE ErFiE,—Hope will bring you this, and will tell you 
of my resolution. I have my own home now, and cannot leave it. 
God bless you all !” 


Holding the letter tightly in my hand, I left the room. I did not 
mind what Hope thought. She would know what this was to me, and 
I must be alone. I don’t know how the time passed ; Winnie disturbed 
me at last, coming to tell me the carriage was waiting. I went down, 
calmly, knowing it was best that we should go, and when Mr. St. 
George spoke so easily and naturally of Erle’s decision—of his attach- 
ment to foreign lands, and of his finding a wife there—the dreamy 
unreality of our misery melted away, and I began to wonder and doubt, 
with a strange mixture of happiness and pain. 

The evening was pleasant, if not very cheerful, and when, at last, 
we found the snow was falling heavily, we were persuaded to remain 
till next day. Winnie, tired out, was glad to go to bed at once, and I 
was relieved, for I felt that our own home would seem dreary to us all 
that night. 

‘ Effie,” said Hope, rather suddenly, ‘‘ papa cannot spend his Christ- 
mas night without music, let us sing something.” 

I could not understand Hope that night—so pale she was, until she 
spoke, and then flushing so suddenly—nor had I ever seen until then 
the little soft hands trembling and uncertain. She looked withal so 
beautiful as she began to play, that I glanced involuntarily across at 
Da vid, as we stood each side her, but he was looking only at the music 
Then we sang, ‘“ For unto us a child is born,” we three—missing the 
voice that used tohelp. After that we sang Pergolesi’s “Glory to God 
in the Highest.” Then Hope, looking up at David, said, with strange 
thoughtfulness : 

‘Go and sit down, please, both of you, while I sing alone.” 

‘“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Sometimes, even now, I hear the 
clear notes ringing in my heart, with their beautiful triumphant words ! 
I did not look up until she had finished, then I saw that David had 
covered his face. Mr. St. George left the room after that; but Hope, 
hardly seeming to think of us, turned the pages of the book before her 
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and sang, softly, “‘ He shall feed His flock like a shepherd,” then she 
came, quietly, from the piano. 

‘“* David,” she said, stopping beside him, with a gentle touch upon 
the hand that hid his face, ‘does my singing make you sad ?” 

‘Yes, sad—without hope.” His low words were strangely distinct 
in the quietness. 

‘Can I sing anything that will give you hope ?” 

To him, as well as to me, the question sounded strange, ending so 
with her name. She had not thought of it till she saw the flush on his 
face when he looked up. He answered with trembling lips, 

‘*'You can do it, Hope, with a few words and no music.” 

And she said, with a little smile, “‘ Then it is easily given, David.” 

He was looking at her in such wonder and bewilderment that she 
moved away towards me. 

“Effie, let us go to bed; this Christmas Day is gone for ever. As 
papa would say it is to-morrow morning already.” 

It was only a few days after that, that David came in from Upton, 
and meeting mealone, drew me to him, witha dancing light in his eyes. 
‘“‘Ethe, httle mother, kiss me in my happiness.” 

“ Then it is so, Day ?” 

“Yes, it is so, thank God.” 

* * * * # * * 

Erle’s home and mine. Far away, stretch the nch and boundless 
pastures ; near me, at the open glass-door looking out upon them, Erle 
is resting. The old look of pain is not so often on his face as it was 
when Winnifred and I came out to him nine years ago, and I do not 
feel afraid even when he tells me that sometimes he feels as if the 
resting-time were near. I never cease to be grateful that I came; he 
says I have made this look like the happy old home where we grew up 
together, as we are together now. 

We talk for hours of the old times, but never speak of that night 
when he read David’s secret; and never of that letter that he wrote to 
Hope. There was the gladsome music of childish voices in their 
home before they heard who had been Erle’s one close friend, and 
lived with him as a brother. We found him here, a true and faithful 
companion to Erle. We watched him, after years went by, stealing 
Winnie's heart ; we watched him stealing into hers ; and we gave her 
to him without a fear or doubt of their happiness, and we looked into 
each other's eyes and felt there need be no fear of further partings till 
the last one came. So we are together, here in our fair Australian 
home—the old number. We have cheering, loving news of our dear 
ones across the sea, and my life is full of happiness ; yet I often sadly 
feel how powerless I am to reach the depth and earnestness of Erle’s. 

MARK HARDCASTLE. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
GETTING INTO THE WEST WING. 


ITTING by the fire in the pretty bedroom, with the candles on the 
table, and the chintz curtains drawn before the window, shutting 
out the pine-walk and any unearthly sight that might be in it, I 
thought and resolved. To remain at Chandos with its ostensible 
master in his present mood was excessively undesirable, almost an 
impossibility; and I began to think I might quit it without waiting for 
an answer from Miss Barlieu. The chief difficulty would be the get- 
ting away; the actual departure; for Mr. Chandos was certain to 
oppose it. Another difficulty was money. 

It struck me that the only feasible plan would be to see Lady 
Chandos. I would tell her that I #us¢ go, not mentioning why; ask 
her to sanction it, and to lend me enough money to take me to Nulle. 
I did not see that I could leave without seeing her; certainly not with- 
out making her acquainted with the proposed fact, and thanking her 
for her hospitality and kindness. Heroines of romance, read of in 
fiction, might take abrupt flight from dwellings by night, or else; but 
I was nothing of the sort ; only arational girl of sober, every-day life, 
and must act accordingly. 

“Do you happen to know how Lady Chandos is to-night, Harnet ?” 
I asked, when the maid came in to inquire whether I wanted anything 
more. 

‘‘ Her ladyship’s a trifle better, miss. I have just heard Hill say so.” 

Harriet left the room; and I sat thinking as before. That my see- 
ing Lady Chandos could only be accomplished by stratagem I knew, 
for Hill was a very dragon, guarding that west wing. If it was really 
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Lady Chandos who had been pacing the grounds—and Mrs. Penn was 
positive in her assertion and belief—she must undoubtedly be well 
enough to speak to me. It was but a few words I had to say to her; a 
few minutes’ time that I should detain her. ‘Circumstances have 
called me away, but I could not leave without personally acquainting 
you, madam, and thanking you for your hospitality and kindness.” 
Something to that effect: and then I would borrow the money—about 
forty or fifty francs; which Miss Barlieu would give me to remit, as 
soon as I got to Nulle. With Lady Chandos’s sanction to my de- 
parture, Mr. Chandos could not put forth any plea to detain me. 

Never were plans better laid than mine—as I thought. Rehearsing 
them over and over again in my mind after I lay down in bed, the usual 
sleeplessness followed. I tossed and turned from side to side ; I began 
to repeat verses; allin vain. Sleep had gone away from me, and I 
heard the clock strike two. 

I heard something else; a stir in the gallery. It seemed as if some 
‘one burst out at the doors of the west wing, and came swiftly to the 
chamber of Mr. Chandos. In the stillness of night sounds are plainly 
distinct that would be inaudible in the day. The footsteps were like 
Hill’s, as if she had only stockings on. There was a brief whispering 
in Mr. Chandos’s chamber, and the same footsteps ran back to the 
west wing. 

What could be the matter? Was Lady Chandos worse? Almost 
as I asked myself the question, I heard Mr. Chandos come out of his 
room, go down stairs, and out at the hall-door. Curiosity led me to 
look from the window. The stars were shining brilliantly ; I suppose 
it was a frost; and the tops of the dark pine-trees rose clear and 
defined against the sky. All was quiet. 

A very few minutes and other sounds broke the silence; those of a 
horse’s footsteps. Mr. Chandos—as I supposed it to be—came niding 
forth at a canter from the direction of the stables ; the pace increasing 
to a gallop as he turned into the broad walk. 

There seemed less sleep for me than ever. In about an hour's time 
I heard Mr. Chandos nde in again. I heard him ride round to the 
stables, and come back thence on foot. He let himself in at the hall- 
door, came softly upstairs, and went into the west wing. It was in that 
wing that something must be amiss. 

I was three-parts dressed in the morning when Mrs. Penn knocked 
at the door and entered. I did wish she would not thus interrupt me! 
Once she had come when I was reading my chapter; once during my 
prayers. 

“Did you hear any disturbance in the night?” she began. ‘ Mr. 
Chandos went out at two o’clock. Do you know what for ?” 

‘Mrs. Penn! How should I be likely to know ?” 

‘“‘T happened to be up, looking from the end window: - 
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“‘ At that time of night?” I interrupted. 

“Yes, at that time of night,” she repeated. ‘“ I was watching for—for 
—the ghost if you will” (but I thought somehow she said the ghost to 
mystify me) “and so I may as well confess it. I often do watch from 
my window at night. Quite on a sudden a figure appeared making its 
way swiftly towards the stables ; my heart stood still fora moment; I 
thought the ghost had come at last. I did, Anne Hereford; and you 
need not gaze at me with your searching eyes, as if you questioned my 
veracity. But soon I recognized Mr. Chandos, and presently saw him 
come back on horseback. Where did he go? For what purpose ?” 

‘“VYou put the questions as though you thought I could answer them,” 
I said to her; and so she did, speaking in a demanding sort of way. 
“‘T cannot tell where Mr. Chandos has gone.” 

‘‘He is back now: he was home again in aboutan hour. I would 
give the whole world to know !” 

‘¢But why? What business is it of yours or mine? Mr. Chandos’s 
movements are nothing to us.” 

‘They are so much to us—to me—that I would forfeit this to be 
able to follow him about and see where he goes and what he does,” 
she said, holding up her nght hand. 

I looked at her in wonder. 

‘T would. Is it not a singular sort of thing that a gentleman should 
rise from his bed at two o’clock in the morning, saddle his horse by 
stealth, and ride forth on a mysterious journey ?” 

“Tt is singular. But he may not have saddled his horse by stealth.” 

‘‘ How now ?” she tartly answered. ‘‘ He did saddle it; saddled it 
himself.” 

_ “Yes: but that may have been only from a wish not to disturb the 
grooms from their rest. To do a thing one’s self with a view of sparing 
others, and to do it stealthily are two things.” 

‘So your spirit must rise up to defend him still! Take care of your. 
self, Anne Hereford !” 

“Nay, there was no defence. What does it signify whether Mr. 
Chandos saddles a horse for himself or gets a man to saddle it ?” 

‘“‘Not much, perhaps : looking at it in the light you do.” 

“Mrs. Penn, I wish you would please to go, and let me finish dressing. 
I am afraid of being late.” 

Rather to my surprise, she moved to the door without another word, 
and shut it behind her. 

I went down to breakfast : I could not help myself. It would not do 
to plead illness or the sulks, and ask to have my meals sent upstairs. 
But we had a third at table, I found; and that was Dr. Laken. I am 
not sure how I and Mr. Chandos should have got on without him; 
with him all went smoothly. 

But not merrily. For both he and Mr. Chandos spoke and looked 
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as if under the influence of some great care. Listening to their con- 
versation, I discovered a rather singular circumstance. Mr. Chandos’s 
errand in the night had been to the telegraph office at Warsall, to send 
an imperative message for Dr. Laken. That gentleman (almost as 
though a prevision had been upon him that he would be wanted) had 
started for Chandos the previous evening by a night train, and was at 
Chandos at seven in the morning. So that he and the message crossed 
each other. His visit was of course—though I was not told it—to 
Lady Chandos; and I feared there must be some dangerous change in 
her. They talked together, without reference to me. 

“I wish you could have remained,” Mr. Chandos suddenly said to 
the doctor. 

“T wish I could. I have told you why I am obliged to go, and 
where. I'll be back to-night, if I can; if not, early to-morrow. Re- 
member one thing, Mr. Harry—that my staying here could be of no 
possible benefit. It is a satisfaction to you, of course, that I should be 
at hand, but I can do nothing.” 

‘““Mr. Dexter is here, sir, and wishes to see you,” said Hickens, 
entering the parlour at this juncture. ‘‘ He says he is sorry to disturb 
you so early, sir, but he is off to that sale of stock, and must speak to 
you first. I have shown him into your private room, sir.” 

Mr. Chandos rose from his seat and went out. And now came my 
turn. I was alone with Dr. Laken and seized on the opportunity to 
inquire about Lady Chandos. See her I must, and would. 

“Ts Lady Chandos alarmingly ill, Dr. Laken?” 

He was eating an egg at the time, and he did not speak immediately : 
his attention seemed almost equally divided between regarding me and 
finishing the egg. 

“What you young ladies might call alarmingly ill, we old doctors 
might not,” were his words, when he at length spoke. 

“Can she speak ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘¢ And is sufficiently well to understand, if any one speaks to her?” 

‘Quite so. Don’t trouble yourself, my dear, about Lady Chandos. 
I trust she will be all right with time.” 

Not another word did I get from him. He began talking of the 
weather; and then took up a newspaper until Mr. Chandos came back. 
As I was leaving them alone after breakfast, Mr. Chandos spoke to me 
in a half grave, half jesting tone. 

‘“‘ You are one of the family, you know, Miss Hereford, and may be 
asked to keep its affairs close, just as Emily would be, were she here. 
Don't mention that I went to Warsall in the night—as you have now 
heard I did go. It is of no use to make the household uneasy.” 

And, as if to enforce the words, Dr. Laken gave three or four em- 
phatic nods. I bowed and withdrew. 
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To see Lady Chandos? How was it to be done? And, in spite of 
Dr. Laken’s reassuring answer, I scarcely knew what to believe. Hill 
went about with a solemn face, silent as the grave; and an impression 
pervaded the household that something was very much amiss in the 
west wing. 4/y impression was, that there was a great deal of unac- 
countable mystery somewhere. 

‘“ Harriet,” I said, as the girl came to my room in the course of her 
duties, “‘ how és Lady Chandos ?” 

‘“‘ Well, miss, we can’t quite make out,” was the answer. ‘Hill is 
in dreadful trouble, and the doctor is here again; but Lizzy Dene 
saw my lady for a minute this morning, and she looked much as 
usual.” 

So far well. ‘To Lady Chandos I determined to penetrate ere the 
day should close. And I am sure, had anybody seen me that morning, 
dodging into the gallery from my room and back again, they would 
have deemed me haunted by a restless spirit. I was watching for my 
opportunity. It did not come for nearly all day. In the morning Dr. 
Laken and Mr. Chandos were in the west wing; in the afternoon, Hill 
was shut up init. It was getting dusk when J, still on the watch, saw 
Hill come forth. She left the door ajar, as if she intended to return 
instantly, and whisked into a large linen-closet close by. Now was 
my time. I glided past the closet, quiet as a mouse, and inside the 
green baize door of the west wing. 

But which was the room of Lady Chandos? No time was to be lost, 
for if Hill returned, she was sure to eject me summarily, as she had done 
once before. I softly opened two doors, taking no notice of what the 
rooms might contain, looking only whether Lady Chandos was inside. 
Next I came to one and opened it as J had the others ; and saw—what? 
Who—who was it sitting there? Not Lady Chandos. 

In a large arm-chair at the fire, propped up with pillows, sat an ema- 
ciated object, white, thin, cadaverous. A tall man, evidently bearing 
in features a great resemblance to Mr. Chandos, a strange likeness to 
that ghostly vision—if it had been one—I had once seen in the gallery. 
Was he the ghost P—sitting there and staring at me with his large eyes, 
but never speaking? If not a ghost, it must be a living skeleton. 

My pulses stood still; my heart leaped into my mouth. The figure 
raised his arm, and pointed peremptorily to the door with his long, 
lanky, white fingers. A sign that I must quit his presence. 

I was glad to do so. Startled, terrified, bewildered, I thought no 
more of Lady Chandos, but went back through the passage, and out at 
the green baize door. There, face to face, I encountered Mr. Chandos. 

I shall not readily fotget Azs face when he looked at me. Never had 
greater hauteur, rarely greater anger, appeared in the countenance of 
any living man. " 

‘** Have you been in here?” he demanded. 
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“Yes. I ” More I could not say. The words stuck in my throat. 

‘‘ Listen, Miss Hereford,” he said, his lips working with emotion. “I 
am grieved to be compelled to say anything discourteous to a lady, more 
especially to you, but I must /ordd you to approach these rooms, how- 
ever powerfully your curiosity may urge you to visit them. I act as the 
master of Chandos, and demand it asaright. Your business lies at 
the other end of the gallery ; this end is sacred, and must be kept so 
from intrusion.” 

I stole away with my crimsoned face, with a crimsoned brain, I think, 
wishing the gallery floor would open and admitme. Hill came out with 
wondering eyes; Mr. Chandos went on, and shut the door of the west 
wing after him. I felt ashamed to sickness. My “ curiosity !” 

But who could it be, he whom I had just seen, thus closeted in the 
apartments of Lady Chandos? Could it be Sir Thomas, arrived from 
abroad? But when did he arrive ? and why was this concealment in his 
mother’s rooms ?>—for concealment it appeared to be. Whoever it was, 
he was fearfully ill and wasted : of that there could be no doubt; ill, as 
it seemed to me, almost unto death; and a conviction came over me 
that Dr. Laken’s visits were paid to him, not to Lady Chandos. 

‘‘ My dear child, how flushed and strange you look !” 

The speaker was Mrs. Penn, interrupting my chain of thought. She 
was standing at the door of the east wing, came forward, and turned 
with me into my room. 

‘‘ Anne,” she continued, her tone full of kind, gentle compassion, 
““was Mr. Chandos speaking in that manner to you ?” 

“T deserved it,” I sighed, “for I had no right to enter the west wing 
clandestinely. I went there in search of Lady Chandos. I want to 
leave, but I cannot go without first seeing her, and I thought I would 
try to do so, in spite of Hill.” 

“And did you see her?” questioned Mrs. Penn. 

“No; I could not see her anywhere ; I suppose I did not go into all 
the rooms. But I saw some one else.” 

“Who was it ?” 

‘““The strangest being,” I answered, too absorbed in the subject, too 
surprised and bewildered, to observe my usual custom of telling nothing 
to Mrs. Penn. “ He was sitting in an easy chair, supported by pillows; a 
tall, emaciated man, looking—oh, so ill! His face was the thinnest and 
whitest I ever saw; but it had a likeness to Mr. Chandos.” 

Had I been more collected, I might have seen how the revelation 
affected Mrs. Penn. Just then my eyes and senses were, so to say, 
blinded. She put her hand on my arm, listening for more. 

“ He startled me terribly ; I declare, at first sight, I did think it was 
a ghost. Why should he be hidden there?—if he is hidden. Unless it 
is Sir Thomas Chandos come home from India Mrs. Penn! what’s 
the matter?” 
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The expression of her countenance at length arrested me. Her face 
had turned white, her lips were working with excitement. 

“For the love of Heaven, wait!” she uttered. “A tall man, bearing 
a family likeness to Mr. Chandos—was that what you said ?” 

“A striking likeness: allowing for the fact that Mr. Chandos is in 
health, and that the other looks as though he were dying. The eyes 
are not alike: his are large and dark, Mr. Chandos’s blue. Why? 
Perhaps it is Sir Thomas Chandos.” 

“It is not Sir Thomas; he is a short, plain man, resembling his 
mother. No, no; I know too well who it is; and it explains the 
mystery of that west wing. All that has been so unaccountable to me 
since I have dwelt at Chandos is plain now. Dolt that I was never to 
have suspected it! Oh! but they were clever dissemblers, with their 
sicknesses of my Lady Chandos !” 

She went out, and darted into the east wing. So astonished was I, 
that I stood looking after her, and saw her come quietly forth again 
after a minute or two, attired to go out. She was gliding down the 
stairs, when Mrs. Chandos likewise came from the east wing and called 
to her. . 

“Mrs, Penn, where are you going? I want you.” 

Mrs. Penn, thus arrested, turned round, a vexed expression on her 
face. 

“‘T wish to do a very slight errand for myself, madam ; I shall not 
be long.” 

“T cannot spare you now; I cannot, indeed. You must defer it 
until to-morrow. I will not stay by myself now it is getting dusk. I 
am as nervous as I can be this evening. You are not half so attentive 
as Mrs. Freeman was; you are always away, or wanting to be.” 

Mrs. Penn came slowly up the stairs again, untying her bonnet- 
strings. But I saw she had a great mind to rebel, and depart on her 
errand in defiance of her mistress. 

What could it be that she was so anxious for ? what was she going to 
do? As she had passed to the stairs before being called back, the 
words ‘ Down now with the Chandoses !” had reached my ears from her 
lips, softly spoken. I felt sick and frightened. What mischief might I 
not have caused by my incautious revelation? Oh! it seemed as 
though J had been treacherous to Chandos. 

Restless and uncomfortable, I was going into the oak-parlour a little 
later, when Lizzy Dene, in a smart new bonnet and plaid shawl, a small 
basket on her arm, came into the hall to say something to Hickens, who 
was there. 

“I suppose I may go out at this door, now I’m here ?” said she, 
afterwards ; and Hickens grunted out “Yes” as he withdrew. At that 
self-same moment Mrs. Penn came softly and swiftly down the stairs, 
and called to her. Neither of them saw me, just inside the parlour. 
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“You are going out, I see, Lizzy. Will you do a little errand for 
me ?” 

** If it won't take long,” was the girl’s free answer. “ But I have got 
leave to go out to tea, and am an hour later than I thought to be.” 

‘Tt will not take you a minute out of your way. You know where 
Mr. Edwin Barley lives—the new tenant. Go to his house with this 
note, and desire that it may be given to him: should he not be at home, 
say that it must be handed to him the instant he comes in. If you do 
this promptly,—and keep it to yourself, mind !--I will give youa crown- 
piece !” 

“I'll do it, and say ‘thank ye,’ too, ma’am,” laughed Lizzy, in glee. 

She opened the lid of her basket, popped in the note, and went out 
at the hall-door. Mrs. Penn disappeared upstairs. 

But Lizzy Dene had halted in the portico, and had her face turned 
towards the skies. 

‘Now, is it going to rain ?—or is it only the dusk of the evening 2” 
she deliberated aloud. ‘Better take an umbrella. I should not like 
my new shawl to be spoilt; and they didn’t warrant the blue in it, if 
It got a soaking.” 

She put down the basket, and ran back to the kitchen. Now was 
my opportunity. I stole to the basket, lifted the lid, and took out the 
letter, trusting to good luck, and to Lizzy’s not looking into the 
basket on her return. 

She did not. She came back with the umbrella, snatched up the 
basket by its two handles, and went down the broad walk, at a run. 

With the letter grasped in my hand, I was hastening to my own room 
to read it in peace 

‘‘ Read it!” interposes the reader, aghast at the dishonour. “ Read 
it?” 

Yes; read it. I believed that the letter was’ full of treachery to 
Chandos, and that I had unwittingly contributed to raise it, through my 
incautious revelation. Surely it was my duty now to do what I could 
to avert it, even though it involved the opening of Mrs. Penn’s letter. 
A sudden light of suspicion seemed to have opened upon her—whisper- 
ing a doubt that she was treacherous. 

But in the hall I met the dinner coming in, and Mr. Chandos with it. 
Putting the note into my pocket, I sat down to table. 

It was a silent dinner, save for the most ordinary ‘courtesies; Mr. 
Chandos was grave, preoccupied, and sorrowful; I was as grave and 
preoccupied as he. When the servants left, he drew a dish of walnuts 
towards him, peeled some, and passed them to me; then he began to 
peel for himself. It was upon my tongue to say No; not to accept 
them from him : but somehow words failed. 

‘‘ Anne, J have not understood you these last few days.” 

The address took me by surprise, for there had been a long silence. 
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He did not raise his eyes to mine as he spoke, but kept them on the 
walnuts. 

“‘ Have you not, sir?” 

‘What could have induced you to intrude into the west wing, to-day? 
Pardon the word, if it grates upon your ear; that part of Chandos 
House is private; private and sacred; known to be so by all inmates ; 
and for any one to enter unsolicited is an intrusion.” 

“TI am sorry that I went in—very sorry; no one can repent of it 
now more than I do; but I had an urgent motive for wishing to see 
Lady Chandos. I wish to see her still, if possible. I do not like to 
quit Chandos without it.” 

‘You are not going to quit Chandos ?” 

“I leave to-morrow, if it be practicable. If not, the next day.” 

“No,” he said ; “it must not be. I act for my mother, and refuse 
her sanction.” 

Too vexed to answer, too vexed to remain at table, I rose and went 
to the fire, standing with my back to him. 

“What has changed you?” he abruptly asked. 

‘*‘ Changed me?” 

“For some days now you have been unlike yourself. Why visit 
upon me the sins of another? I suffer sufficiently as it is; I suffer 
always.” 

I could not understand the speech any more than if it had been 
Greek, and glanced to him for explanation. 

“T look back on my past conduct, and cannot see that I am to blame. 
We were thrown together by circumstances; and if love stole uncon- 
sciously over us, it was neither my fault nor yours, I was wrong, you 
will say, to avow this love ; I believe I was; it might have been better 
that I had held my tongue. But 

‘It would be better that you should hold it now, sir. I donot wish 
to enter upon any explanation. Quit your house I will. Lady Chandos, 
were she made acquainted with what has passed, would be the first to 
send me from it.” 

Mr. Chandos rose and stood up by me. ‘Am I to understand that 
you wish to quit it because I have spoken of this love?” 

“Yes; and because—because it is no longer a fit residence 
for me.” 

“Do you wish to imply that, under no circumstances—that is, with 
any barrier that may exist now against my marrying removed—would 
you accept my love P” 

The hot tears came into my eyes. Scarcely could I keep them from 
raining down. 

‘“‘T wish to imply—to say—that not under any alteration of circum- 
stances that the world can bring about would I accept your love, Mr. 
Chandos. The very fact of your naming it to me is an insult.” 
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_Ah, me! and how passionately was I loving him in my heart all the 
time, even as I spoke it. 

“Very well. In that case it may be better that you quit Chandos. 
Should Miss Barlieu’s answer prove favourable—I mean, if she assures 
you that danger from the fever is past—you shall be conveyed thither 
under proper escort.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, feeling, I do believe, not half as grateful 
as I ought. 

““A moment yet. In case the danger is not past, you must remain 
here a little longer. There is no help for it. I will promise not to 
speak another unwelcome word to you, and to give you as little of my 
company as possible. We will both ignore the past as a pleasant dream, 
just as effectually gone as though it had not existed. Will this content 
you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“Then I give you my honour that after this evening it shall be so. 
But we must have a few words together first. I have already intimated 
that I should not have spoken so soon but for perceiving that love had 
arisen on your side as wellas mine. Now don't fly off at a tangent: I 
intend to have an explanation from you this night : an explanation that 
shall set things straight between us, or sever us for ever. We are not 
boy and girl that we should shrink from it. At least, if you are but a 
girl in years, you have sense and prudence and right feeling that belong 
rather to double your age.” 

Standing there before me, calm and resolute, I knew there could be 
no avoidance of the explanation he sought. His was the master-spirit. 
But it was cruel to wish me to put it into words. And so entirely 
needless ! 

“If I allude to your love for me, it is not needlessly to pain, or, as you 
may think, insult you: believe me, when I say it; but only to call to 
your notice the inconsistency of your conduct. It is ¢4/s that I require 
an explanation of. Child, you sow you loved me,”— and his hand 
slightly trembled as he laid it on my shoulder. ‘‘ Whence, then, the 
sudden change ?” 

‘IT did not know your position then,” I answered, meeting the words 
as I supposed he wished to force me to meet them, and taking a step 
backwards on the hearth-rug. 

“‘T cannot but think you must in some way be mistaking my posi- 
tion. Circumstances, very sad and grievous circumstances, are rendering 
it of brighter prospect. I am aware of the misfortune that attaches 
to my family, the disgrace that is reflected upon me : but you should not 
treat me as though the disgrace or the fault were mine. Surely there is 
no justice in resenting iton me! You might have rejected me with 
civility.” | 

“I do not know what you are saying,” I interrupted, passionately 
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angry. ‘‘ What is it to me, the disgrace attaching to your family ? That 
could not sway me. It is unknown to me.” 

“Unknown to you?” he repeated, in accents of surprise. 

‘Entirely unknown, save for vague rumours that I have not wished 
to attend to. The disgrace lies with you, sir, not with your family.” 

‘“With me? What have I done? Do you mean in having spoken to 
you of love ?” he added, finding I didnot answer. “At least, I do not 
see that disgrace can be charged on me for that. I intended to lay the 
case openly before you, and it would have been at your option to accept 
or reject me.” 

‘‘Do you call deceit and dishonour no disgrace, Mr. Chandos?” 

‘“‘ Great disgrace. But I have not been guilty of either.” 

“You have been guilty of both.” 

‘“ When? and how?” 

“To me. You know it. You know it, sir. Had my father been 
alive ; had I any frend in the world to protect me, I do not think you 
would have dared to speak to me of love.” 

‘“‘Were your father, Colonel Hereford, alive, Anne, I should lay 
the whole case before him, and say—‘ Judge for yourself: shall or 
shall not your daughter be mine?’ I fancy he would find the objection 
less insuperable than you appear to do.” 

I believe I simply stared in answer to this. Calm, good, and noble 
he looked, standing there with his truthful eyes, speaking his apparently 
truthful words. It seemed that we must be at cross-purposes. 

“When you spoke of the bar that existed to your marrying, you put 
it upon the hinted-at misfortunes, the disgrace attaching to your family, 
Mr. Chandos. But you never alluded to the real bar.” 

“There is no other bar. But for that, I would like to make you my 
wife to-morrow. What have you got in your head ?” 

I knew what I was beginning to have in my temper. “If you con- 
tinue to detain me here, sir, and to say these things, I will go straight 
with my complaint to Mrs. Chandos.” 

“To Mrs. Chandos! What good would that do?” he coolly ques- 
tioned. 

“Qh, sir, spare me! I did not think you would behave so. Don't 
you see, putting me and my feelings out of the question, how all this 
wrongs her ?” 

He looked at me strangely, his countenance a puzzle. ‘ What has 
Mrs. Chandos to do with it? She is nothing to you or to me.” 

*« She is your wife, sir.” 

His elbow displaced some ornament on the mantel-piece ; he had to 
turn and save it from falling. Then he faced me again. 

“My wife, did you say?” 

And very much ashamed I had felt to say it: with my hot face and 
my eyes bent on the carpet. 
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“‘ Mrs. Chandos is no wife of mine. I never was married yet. Did 
you go to sleep and dream it?” 

Ah, how that poor foolish heart of mine stood still! Was it possi- 
ble that Mrs. Penn had been mistaken ?—that my misery had been 
without foundation; my supposed offered insults only fancied ones ? 
No condemned criminal, called forth froth his cell to hear the repneve 
read that will restore to him the life he has forfeited, could experience 
a more intense revulsion of joy than I did then. 

I put my hands up in front of him: it was no moment for affectation 
or reticence. 

‘* Tell me the truth,” I gasped, “the truth as before heaven? Is, or 
is not, Mrs. Chandos your wife ?” 

He bent his head a little forward, speaking clearly and distinctly, 
with an emphasis on every word. 

‘Mrs. Chandos is my sister-in-law. She is my brother's wife. It is 
the truth, in the presence of heaven.” 

I covered my face with my hands to hide the blinding tears that fell 
on my cheeks of shame. To have made so dreadful a mistake!—and 
to have spoken of it! 

Mr. Chandos took the hands away, holding them and me before him. 

‘“‘ Having said so much, Anne, you must say more. Has this been 
the cause of your changed conduct? Whence could the strange notion 
have arisen?” 

I spoke a few words as well as I could; just the heads of what I had 
heard, and from whom. 

“Mrs. Penn! Why she of all people must know better. She knows 
who Mrs. Chandos’s husband is. Surely she cannot be mistaking me 
for my brother !” 

‘*T thought, sir, you had no brother, except Su Thomas.” 

“Yes, I have another brother,” he answered, in a whisper. ‘“ You 
saw him to-day, Anne.” 

‘‘ That poor sick gentleman, who looks so near the grave ?” 

‘‘Even so. It is he who is the husband of Mrs. Chandos. The fact 
of his being at Chandos is unknown, not to be spoken of,” he said, 
sinking his voice still lower, and glancing round the walls of the room, 
as though he feared they might contain eaves-droppers. ‘‘ Take care 
that it does not escape your lips.” 

Alas! it had escaped them. I bent my head and my troubled face, 
wondering whether I ought to confess it to him. But he spoke again. 

‘¢ And so—this is the silly dream you have been losing yourself in! 
Anne! could you not have trusted me better ?” 

‘You must please forgive me,” I said, looking piteously at him 
through my tears. 

Forgive me! He suddenly put out his arms and gathered me to his 
breast. 
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“Will you recall your vow, child ; never—under any circumstances 
that the world can bring forth—to accept my love?” he whispered. 
“*Oh, Anne, my darling! it would be cruel of you to part us.” 

Never more would I doubt him, never more. True, kind, good, his 
face was bent, waiting for the answer. My whole heart, my trust went 
out to him, then and for ever. I lifted my eyes with all their love, and 
stole my hand into his. Down came his kisses upon my lips by way of 
sealing the compact. 

‘‘ And so you are willing to trust me without the explanation ?” 

How willing, none save myself could tell. 

“Quite willing,” I whispered ; “ I am certain you have not been guilty 
of any crime.” 

‘“‘ Never; so help me heaven,” he fervently answered. ‘‘ But disgrace 
reflects upon me for all that, and you must give your final decision 
when you have heard it.” 

Oh, but he knew; the smile on his face betrayed it; that I should 
never go back from him again. 

I sat down in my chair: he put his elbow on the mantel-piece as before. 

*¢ Anne, you will not run away from Chandos now.” 

‘* Not to-morrow, sir.” 

‘‘Am I to be ‘sir’ always, you shy child? But about this fable of 
yours connecting me with Mrs. Chandos? It could scarcely have been 
Mrs. Penn who imparted it to you ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed it was. She said a great deal more than that.” 

“It is not possible she can be mistaking me for my brother,” he 
repeated, in deliberation with himself. ‘That cannot be, for she 
believes him to be a fugitive. This is very strange, Anne.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Penn is false? I thought in my inmost heart. Perhaps 
she has a motive in wishing me to quit Chandos? She had certainly 
done her best to forward it—and to prejudice me against him. 

“Do you know Mrs. Penn to be true to your interests, Mr. Chandos 
—I mean to those of the family ?” 

‘‘T know nothing about her. Of course but for being supposed to be 
true and honourable she would not have been admitted here. My 
mother Hark! What’s that?” 

A sound of wheels was heard, as of a carriage being driven to the 
door. Mr. Chandos turned to listen. It struck me that a sort of dread 
rose to his countenance. 

“What troubles you?” I whispered, approaching him. ‘“ You look 
as if there were cause for fear.” 

He touched me to be quiet, listening while he answered. 

‘There is ever cause for fear in this unhappy house. Do you remem- 
ber the night that the police rode up, Anne? I thought surely the blow 
had come. I know not whom this carriage may have brought : I am not 
expecting anybody.” 
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We heard the door opened by one of the servants. Mr. Chandos took 
his hand off me and sat down again. 

“It may be Dr. Laken, sir.” 

‘“No; he could not be back yet.” 

In another moment the doubt was solved. Hickens threw open the 
door to announce Madame de Mellissie. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GEORGE HENEAGE. 


THEY left me alone, and I sat down with my great weight of happiness. 
Oh, the change that had passed over me! He was not married * he 
was true and honourable, and he loved me! Everything else went out 
of my head, even the letter I held, still unopened ; and when I should 
have thought of it I cannot say, but for the voice of Mrs. Penn in the 
hall, speaking in covert tones. 

It came to my mémory then, fast enough. Was she going to steal 
out, as she had previously essayed to do? I went to the door, and 
opened it about an inch. Lizzy Dene stood there. 

“How early you are home!” Mrs. Penn was saying. “Did you 
deliver the letter?” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” was Lizzy’s ready answer. “A young man came to 
the door, and I asked if Mr. Barley was at home, and he said, ‘ Yes, 
all alone,’ so I gave him the note, and he took it in.” 

“Thank you, Lizzy,” answered Mrs. Penn, complacently. ‘‘ There's 
the five shillings I promised you.” 

‘Many thanks all the same to you, ma’am, but I'd rather not take 
it,” replied Lizzy, to my great astonishment, and no doubt to Mrs. 
Penn's. “I’m well paid here, and I don’t care to be rewarded for any 
little extra service. It’s all in the way of the day’s work.” 

They parted, Mrs. Penn going up the stairs again. But a startling 
doubt had come over me at Lizzy Dene’s words: could I have taken 
the wrong letter from the basket? I hastened back to the light, and 
drew it forth. No, it was all right: it was directed to Mr. Edwin 
Barley. Whzt could Lizzy Dene mean by saying she had delivered it ? 
I wondered, as I tore it open. 


‘““T am overwhelmed with astonishment. I was coming round to 
your house, in spite of your prohibition, to tell you what I have dis- 
covered, but was prevented by Mrs. Chandos. He ts here! I am as 
certain of it as that I am writing these words: and it sets clear the 
mystery of that closely-guarded west wing, which has been as a closed 
book to me. Anne Hereford went surreptitiously in there just now, 
and saw what she describes as a tall, emaciated object, reclining in an 
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invalid chair, whose face bore a striking resemblance to that of Harry 
Chandos. There can be no doubt that it is he, not the slightest in the 
world; you can therefore take immediate steps, if you choose, to have 
him apprehended. My part is now over. C.D Pe 


The contents of the letter fnghtened-‘me. What mischief had I not 
caused by that incautious revelation to Mrs. Penn !—Mrs. Penn, the 
treacherous—as she undoubtedly was. ‘Take immediate steps to 
have him apprehended.” Who was he? what had he done? and how 
did it concern Mr. Edwin Barley? Surely I ought to acquaint Mr. 
Chandos, and show him the note without loss of time! He was in the 
west wing. Should I send Hickens to knock at the door, or go myself? 
Better go myself, instinct told me. 

I ran lightly up the stairs. Peeping out at the east wing door, 
listening and prying, was the head of Mrs. Penn. 

“They have quite a soirée in the west wing to-night,” she said to me, 
as I passed; ‘‘a family gathering: all of them at it, save Sir Thomas. 
Whither are you off to so fast ?” 

‘“‘T have a message for the west wing,” I answered, as I brushed on, 
and knocked at the door. 

Hill came to unfasten it. She turned desperately savage when she 
saw me. 

‘‘T am not come to intrude, Hill. Mr. Chandos is here, is he not ?” 

‘““What’s that to anybody ?” retorted Hill. 

‘“‘ He is wanted, that is all. Beso good as ask him to step down to 
the oak parlour. At once, please; it is very pressing.” 

Hill banged the door in my face, and bolted it. Mrs. Penn, whose 
soft steps had come stealing near, seized hold of me by the gathers of 
my dress as I would have passed her. 

‘‘ Anne, who wants Mr. Chandos? Have the police come?” 

“T want him; J have a message for him,” I boldly answered, the 
remembrance of her treachery giving me courage to say it. ‘ Why 
should the police come? What do you mean?” 

“ As they made a night invasion of the house once before, I did not 
know but they might have done it again. How tart you are this 
evening !” 

I broke from her and ran down to the parlour. Mr. Chandos was in 
it nearly as soon. 

‘¢ Hill said I was wanted. Who is it, Anne? Do you know? 

“You must forgive me for having ventured to call you, Mr. Chandos. 
I have been the cause of some unhappy mischief, and how I shall make 
the confession to you I hardly know. But, made it must be, and 
there’s no time to be lost.” 

‘Sit down and don’t excite yourself,” he returned. “I dare say it is 
nothing very formidable.” 
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“When we were speaking of the gentleman I saw before dinner in 
the west wing, you warned me that his being there was a secret which I 
must take care not to betray.” 

“Well?” 

“I ought to have told you then—but I had not the courage—that I 
had already betrayed it. In the surprise of the moment, as I left the 
west wing after seeing him, I mentioned it to Mrs. Penn. It was done 
thoughtlessly ; not intentionally ; and I am very sorry for it.” 

‘*T am sorry also,” he said, after a pduse. ‘Mrs. Penn?” he slowly 
continued, as if deliberating whether she were a safe person or not. 
‘* Well, it might possibly have been imparted to a worse.” 

‘Qh, but you have not heard all,” I feverishly returned. ‘I do not 
think it could have been imparted to a worse than Mrs. Penn; but I 
did not know it then. I believe she has been writing to Mr. Edwin 
Barley.” 

My fingers were trembling, my face I know was flushed. Mr. 
Chandos laid his cold hand upon me. 

‘Take breath, Anne ; and calmness. I shall understand it better.” 

I strove to do as he said and tell what I had to tell in as few words 
as possible. That I had said it must be Sir Thomas Chandos: that 
Mrs. Penn, wildly excited, said it was not Sir Thomas; and so on to 
the note she gave Lizzy Dene. Mr. Chandos grew a little excited 
himself as he read the note. 

“Nothing could have been more unfortunate than this. Nothing; 
nothing.” 

“The most curious thing is, that when Lizzy Dene came back she 
affirmed to Mrs. Penn that she had delivered the note,” I resumed. 
‘‘T cannot make that out.” 

Mr. Chandos sat thinking, his pale face full of trouble and perplexity. 

“Could Mrs. Penn have written two notes, think you, Anne?” 

‘Tl fear to think so: but it is not impossible. I only saw one in the 
basket ; but I scarcely noticed in my hurry.” 

“If she did not write two, the mischief as yet is confined to the 
house, and I must take care that for this night at least it is not carried 
beyond it. After that i 

He concluded his sentence in too low a tone to be heard, and rang 
for Hickens. The man came immediately, and his master spoke. 

“ Hickens, will you lock the entrance doors of the house, back and 
front, and put the keys into your pocket. No one must pass out of it 
again to night.” 

Hickens stared as if stupefied. It was the most extraordinary 
order ever given to him at Chandos. ‘“ Why, sir?” he cried, “‘ whatever 
for?” 

“It is my pleasure, Hickens,” replied Mr. Chandos, in his quiet torie 
of command. ‘‘ Lock the doors and keep the keys; and suffer no 
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person to go out on any pretence whatsoever. No person that the 
house contains, you understand, myself excepted. Neither Mrs. Chandos 
nor Mrs. Penn; Miss Hereford "—turning to me with a half smle— 
“or the servants. Should any one of them present themselves at the 
door, and, finding it fast, ask to be let out, say you have my orders not 
to do it.” 

‘Very well, sir,” replied the amazed Hickens. “ There’s two of the 
maids out on an errand now, sir; are they to be let in?” 

“Certainly. But take care that you fasten the door afterwards again. 
Go at once and do this ; and then send Lizzy Dene to me.” 

Away went Hickens. Mr. Chandos paced the room until Lizzy 
Dene appeared. 

‘Did you want me, sir?” 

“IT do. Come in and shut the door. What I want from you, Lizzy, 
is a trifling bit of information. If, as I believe, you are faithful to the 
house you serve and its interests, you will give it me truthfully. Did 
Mrs. Penn give you a letter some two or three hours ago, to deliver at 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s P?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, spoken without hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, though with some surprise. 

‘* Did you deliver it ?” 

Lizzy hesitated now, and Mr. Chandos repeated his question. 

‘‘ Now only to think that one can’t meet with an accident without its 
being known all round as soon as done!” she exclaimed. “If I had 
thought you had anything to do with the matter, sir, I’d have told the 
truth when I came back; but I was afraid Mrs. Penn would be angry 
with me.” 

“‘T shall be pleased to hear that the letter was not delivered,” said 
Mr. Chandos. “So tell the truth now.” 

“Where I could have lost it, master, I know no more than the dead,” 
she resumed. ‘I know I put it safe in my basket ; and though I did 
run, it could not have shaken out, because the lid was shut down; but 
when I got to Mr. Barley’s, and went to take it out, it was gone. 
Sleighted off right away; just like that letter you lost from the hall 
table, sir. What to do I didn’t know, for I had given a good pull at 
their bell before I found out the loss. But I had got another letter in — 
my basket 2 

‘* Another letter ?” interrupted Mr. Chandos, thinking his fears were 
verified. 

“‘ Leastways, as good as a letter, sir. As luck would have it, when I 
was running down the avenue, I met the young man from the fancy- 
draper’s shop in the village, and he thrust a folded letter in my hands. 
‘For Lady Chandos, and mind you give it her,’ says he, ‘ for it’s a list 
of our new fashions.’ So, what should I do, sir, when I found the other 
was gone, but give in the fashions to Mr. Barley’s young man. ‘ And 
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mind you take it in to your master without no delay,’ says I, ‘ for it’s 
particular.’ He'll wonder what they want, sending him the fashions,” 
concluded Lizzy. 

“You said nothing to Mrs. Penn of this?” 

*'Well—no, sir, I didn’t. I meant, when she found it out, to let her 
think I had given in the wrong letter by mistake. I don’t suppose 
hers was of much consequence, for it was only writ in pencil. I didn’t 
take the money she offered me, though; I thought that wouldn't be 
fair, as I had not done the service.” 

*‘And my desire is, that you say nothing to her,” said Mr. Chandos. 
‘“ Let the matter rest as it 1s.” : 

Mr. Chandos looked very grave after Lizzy Dene withdrew, as though 
he were debating something in his mind. Suddenly he spoke. 

“‘ Anne, cast your thoughts back a few years. Was there any one in 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s house, at the time Philip King was killed, at all 

_ answering the description of Mrs. Penn?” 

I looked at him in simple astonishment. 

‘‘Tt has struck me once or twice that Mrs. Penn must have been in 
the house, or very near it, by the knowledge she has of the details, great 
and small. And it would almost seem now, Anne, as though she were 
in league with Edwin Barley, acting as his spy.” 

““No one whatever was there except servants and Charlotte Delves.” 

“«Stop a bit. Charlotte Delves—C. D. P.; C. D. would stand for 
that name. Is Mrs. Penn Charlotte Delves P” 

The question nearly took my breath.away. 

‘“ But, Mr. Chandos, look at Mrs. Penn’s hair! Charlotte Delves 
chad pretty hair—very light; quite different from this.” 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘ You must be inexperienced in the world’s 
fashions, my dear, if you have believed the present colour of Mrs. 
Penn’s hair to be natural. She must have dyed her hair, intending, no 
doubt, to change it to golden: instead of which it has come out 
of the ordeal a blazing vermilion. I think Mrs. Penn ¢s Charlotte 
Delves.” 

Little by little, as I compared the past Charlotte Delves with the 
present Mrs. Penn, the truth dawned upon me. All that was obscure, 
that had puzzled me in the likeness I could not trace, became clear. 
She had grown older; she had grown much stouter ; the shape of both 
figure and face had changed. Mrs. Penn, with a plump face and glow- 
ing red hair, taken back, was quite another person from Miss Delves, 
with a thin face and long fair ringlets shading it. 

“You are right,” I said, in a low, earnest tone. ‘It is Charlotte 
Delves.” 

‘‘ And she has been here trying to find out what she can of George 
Heneage. I see it all.” 

“ But, Mr. Chandos, what is George Heneage to you?” 
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‘‘He is my brother, Anne. He is George Heneage,” he added, 
pointing in the direction of the west wing. 

He George Heneage! I sat in greater and greater amazement. But, 
as I had traced the likeness in Charlotte Delves, so, now that the clue 
was given me, did I see that the resemblance which had so haunted me 
in Mr. Chandos was to the George Heneage of that unhappy time. 

‘“You were but a child, you know, then. And a child’s remembrance 
does not retain faces very long.” 

.“‘ But, Mr. Chandos, how can George Heneage be your brother ?” 

“Ts it perplexing you? Soon after the sad time of which we know 
too much, my father, Sir Thomas Heneage, had a large estate—this— 
bequeathed to him by Mr. Chandos, my mother’s brother, on condition 
that he assumed the name. You may be sure we lost no time in 
doing so,—too thankful to drop our own, which George had disgraced.” 

‘‘Then—his name is no longer George Heneage, but George 
Chandos?” I said, unable to take the facts in quickly. 

‘Strictly speaking, our name is Heneage-Chandos; and Heneage- 
Chandos we should have been always styled. But we preferred to 
drop the name of Heneage completely. It may be—I don’t know 
—that we shall take it up again hereafter.” 

‘“< And where has he been all this while?” 

‘“‘ Ah, where! You may well ask. Leading the life of a miserable, 
exiled man, conscious that Edwin Barley was ever on the watch for 
him, seeking to bring him to trial for the murder of Philip King.” 

“Did your brother really do it?” I asked, in a low tone. 

“In one sense, yes. He killed Philip King, but not intentionally. 
So much as this he said to me for the first time only two days ago. 
Were he brought to tnal, there could be no doubt of his condemnation 
and execution—and only think of the awful fear that has been ours! 
You can now understand why I and my brother Thomas have felt our- 
selves bound in honour not to marry while that possible disgrace was 
hanging over us. _IIl-fated George !” 

“Has he been concealed here always?” 

“That would have been next.to impossible,” replied Mr. Chandos, 
with a half smile at my simplicity. ‘“ He has been here a short time: 
and no end of stratagems have we had to resort to, to conceal the 
fact. My mother has been compelled to feign illness, and remain in 
the west wing, that an excuse might be afforded for provisions and 
things being carried up. I have assumed the unenviable character 
of a sleep-walker; we have suffered the report that my dead father, 
Sir Thomas, haunted the pine-walk, without contradicting it——” 

“‘And are you not a sleep-walker? —and is there no ghost?” I 
breathlessly interrupted. 

‘“The only ghost, the only sleep-walker, has been poor George,” he 
sadly answered. ‘‘ You saw him arrive, Anne.” 
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‘“* Have you forgotten the night when you saw me—as you thought 
—dodging in and out of the trees, as if I wished to escape observa- 
tion, and finally disappearing within the west wing? It was George. 
The next morning you accused me of having been there; I knew I 
had not, and positively denied it. Later I found that George had 
come: and then I amused you with a fable of my being addicted 
to sleep-walking. I knew not what else to invent; anything to cast 
off suspicion from the right quarter; and I feared you would be seeing 
him there again.” 

“ But—is it not highly dangerous for him to have ventured here ? ” 

“Aye. After the misfortune happened he lay a short while concealed 
at Heneage Grange, where we then lived, and eventually escaped to the 
Prussian dominions. We heard nothing of him for some time, though 
we were in the habit of remitting him funds periodically for his support. 
But one night he made his appearance here; it was not long after we 
had settled at Chandos; startling my mother and Hill nearly out of their 
senses. They concealed him in the west wing, and Lady Chandos 
feigned illness and remained in it with him, as she has done this time. 
He did not stay long; but henceforth we could be at no certainty, and 
took to leaving the lower entrance door of the west wing unfastened at 
night, so that he might enter at once, should he arrive a second time. 
Three or four times in all has he come, including this.” 

‘“‘ But it must surely be hazardous ?” 

‘‘ Nothing can be more so; not to speak of the constant state of sus- 
pense and anxiety it keeps usall in. He declares he is obliged to come 
or die; that he is attacked with the mal du pays, the yearning for home, 
to such an extent that when the fit comes on him, he is forced to come 
and risk it. More dangerous, too, than his actually being here, is his 
walking out at might in the grounds; and he will do it in spite of 
remonstrance. George was always given to self-will.” 

‘Does he walk out?” 

““Does he? Why, Anne, need you ask the question? Sometimes at 
dusk, sometimes not until midnight, at any hour just as the whim takes 
him, out he will go. He has led so restless a life that walking once or 
twice in the twenty-four hours is essential, or he could not exist. Have 
you not seen the ‘ghost’ yourself more than once? Were you not 
terrified at it in the corridor? Do you forget when I gathered your face 
to me in the dark walk, while some one passed? I feared that you 
should see him—should detect that it was a hving man, real flesh and 
blood, not a harmless ghost. Very glad were we when the servants, at 
his first visit, took up the theory of a ghost in place of any more dan- 
gerous notion. From them it spread outside, so that the Chandos ghost 
has become public rumour and public property.” 

‘To the servants know that you have this brother ?”. 
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“‘Hickens and some of the elder ones of course know it: know all he 
was accused of, and why he went into exile; but so-many years have 
elapsed since, that I feel sure the remembrance of him has nearly died 
out. This visit has been worse for‘us than any, owing to the proximity 
of Edwin Barley.” 

“You think Edwin Barley has been looking out for him ?” 

“Think! I know it. Something must have arisen to give him the 
notion that George had returned to England, and was in hiding: though 
he could not have suspected Chandos, or he would have had it searched. 
Many things that we were obliged to say and do appear to have been very 
foolish, looking back, and they will seem still more so in after years ; 
but they were done in dread fear. The singular thing is that Mrs. 
Penn—being here to find out what she could—should not have hit upon 
the truth before.” 

“Would Mr. Edwin Barley cause him to be apprehended, do you 
think P” 

‘‘He will apprehend him the very moment that news shall reach his 
ears,” spoke Mr. Chandos, lifting his hands in agitation. ‘Living, or— 
dead, I had all but said—at any rate, living or dying, Edwin Barley will 
seize upon George Heneage. I do not say but he would be justified.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chandos! Can you not take him somewhere for escape?” 

He sadly shook his head. “No. George is past being taken. He 
has grown worse with rapid quickness. Yesterday I should have said 
his hours were numbered : to-day he is so much better that I can only 
think he has entered on a renewed lease of life. At least of some days.” 

‘‘ What is it that 1s the matter with him ?” 

“In my opinion it is a broken heart. He has fretted himself away. 
Think what existence has been for him. In exile under a false name; 
no home, no comfort, an innocent man’s death upon his conscience ; 
and living, whether at home or abroad, in the ever-perpetual dread of 
being called upon to answer publicly for what has been styled murder. 
The doctors call it decline. He is a living shadow.” 

‘And Mrs. Chandos is his wife! Oh, poor thing, what a hfe of sad- 
ness hers must be !” 

‘Mrs. Chandos was his wife; in one sense of the word is his wife 
still, for she bears his name,” he gravely answered. “But I have a word 
to say to you, Anne, respecting Mrs. Chandos. Mrs. Penn—TI shall 
begin to doubt whether every word and action of that woman be not 
false, put forth with a covert motive—informed you Mrs. Chandos was 
my wife, knowing perfectly well to the contrary. Mrs. Chandos was 
never my wife, Anne, but she was once my love.” . 

A chill stole over my heart. 

‘“‘T met with her when she was Ethel Wynne; a fair, soft-mannered 
girl, and I learned to love her with impassioned fervour. We became 
engaged, and were to be married later: I was only two-and-twenty then, 
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she seventeen. She came to Heneage Grange on a visit; she and her 
elder sister, since dead. Little thought I that my sweet, soft-mannered 
girl was eaten up with ambition. One morning at breakfast a letter was 
brought in to my father. It was from India, and contained news of the 
death of my brother Tom; which, I need not tell you, who know that 
he is alive yet, was premature. Captain Heneage had been in action, 
the letter stated, was desperately wounded, and taken up for dead. Tom 
wrote us word afterwards that it was only when they went to bury him 
that they discovered he was alive. ‘But he is given to joking. Well, 
we mourned him as dead; and George, in his free, careless manner, told 
Ethel she had better have engaged herself to him than to me, for that 
he could make her Lady Heneage, being the heir now, which Harry 
never could. That George had always admired her, was certain. He 
had a weakness for pretty women. But for that weakness, and Mrs 
Edwin Barley’s being pretty, Philip King might be alive now.” 

‘Mr. Chandos paused a moment, and then went on in a lower tone, 
bending rather nearer to me: ‘‘ Anne, will you believe that in less than 
two weeks’ time they had gone away together ?” 

“Who had ?” 

‘“‘ George Heneage and Ethel Wynne. They had gone to be married. 
When they returned, man and wife, my mother, Lady Heneage, would 
have refused to receive them, but Sir Thomas, ever lenient to us all, 
persuaded her. A marriage entered into as theirs had been would 
bring plenty of punishment in its wake, he observed. The punishment 
—for Ethel, at any rate—had already begun. She liked me best, far 
best, but ambition had temporarily blinded her. She married George 
on the strength of his being heir-apparent to the title, and news had 
now arrived that my brother Thomas was alive, and progressing steadily 
towards health.” 

‘¢And you—what did you do?” IJ interrupted. 

“‘ T hid my bruised feelings, and rode the high horse of mocking indif- 
ference ; letting none suppose that false Ethel had left a wound. The 
wound was there, and a pretty sharp one; five fathom deep, though I 
strove to bury it.” He paused an instant, and then went on: “ In six 
months’ time she and George were tired of each other—if appearances 
might be trusted—and he spent a great deal of his time abroad. Ethel 
resented it: she said he had no might to go out taking pleasure without 
her; but George laughed off the complaints in his light way. They 
made their home at Heneage Grange, and had been married nearly a 
year when George went on that fatal visit to Mr. Edwin Barley’s.” 

“Then—when that calamity took place he had a wife!” I exclaimed, 
in surprise: I suppose because I had never heard it at the time. 

“Certainly. The shock to Ethel was dreadful. She believed him 
guilty. Brain fever attacked her, and she has never been quite bright 
in intellect since, but is worse at times than others. Hers is a disap- 
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pointed life. She had married George in the supposition that he, was 
heir to the baronetcy ; she found herself the wife of an exiled man, an 
accused murderer.” 

‘“‘ Has she been aware of the secret visits of her husband ?” 

‘“‘ They could not be kept entirely from her. Since the calamity, she 
has never been cordial with him: acquaintances they have been, but 
no more : it almost seems as though Ethel had forgotten that other ties 
once existed between them. She is most anxious to guard his secret ; 
our only fear has been that she might inadvertently betray it. For this 
we would have concealed from her his presence here as long as might 
be, but she has always found it out and resented it loudly, reproaching 
me and my mother with having no confidence in her. You must 
remember the scene in the corridor when I locked the door of your 
room: Ethel had just burst into the west wing with reproaches, and 
they, George and my mother, were bringing her back to her own apart- 
ments. She goes there daily now, and reads the Bible to him.” 

How the things came out—one after the other! 

‘‘ And now, Anne, I think you know all; and will understand how, 
with this terrible sword—George’s apprehension—ever unsheathed, and 
waiting to strike, I could not tell you of my love.” 

And what if it did? Strike or not strike, it would be all the same to 
my simple heart, beating now with its weight of happiness. I believe 
Mr. Chandos could read this in my downcast face, for a smile was 
parting his lips. 

‘Ts it to be yes in any case, Anne ?” 

*] Perhaps,” I stammered. ‘ And then you will tell me the 
truth about yourself. What is it that is really the matter with you?” I 
took courage to say, speaking at length of the fear that always lay upon 
me so heavily, and which I had been forbidden to ask about. 

‘‘The matter with me?” 

‘“‘The illness that Dr. Amos said you would never get well from.” 

Mr. Chandos laughed. ‘Why, Anne, don’t you seeP—it was my 
brother George he spoke of, not me. I never had anything serious the 
matter with me in my life ; we wiry-built fellows never have.” 

Was itso? Could this great dread be, like the other, a myth? In 
the revulsion of feeling, my wits momentarily deserted me. Pulses 
were bounding, cheeks were blushing, eyes were thrilling ; and I looked 
up at him asking, was it true ?—was it true ? 

And got my answer for my pains. Mr. Chandos snatched my face 
to his, and kissed it as if he could never leave off again. Hot, sweet, 
perfumed kisses, that seemed to be of heaven. 

.“ But I do not quite understand yet,” I said, when I could get 
away. ‘You have looked ill; especially about the time Dr. Amos 
came.” 

“And in one sense I was ill; ill with anxiety. We have lived, you 
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seep Anne, with a perpetual terror upon us; never free from it a 
moment, by night or by day. When George was not here, there was 
the ever constant dread of his coming, the watching for him, as it were ; 
and now that he is here, the dread is awful. When George grew 
worse, and it became necessary that some medical man should see him, 
Dr. Amos was summoned to ‘ Mr. Harry Chandos ;’ and I had a bed 
made up in the west wing, and secluded myself for four and twenty 
hours.” 

“Did Dr. Amos think he came to you?” 

“‘He thought so. Thought that the sickly, worn-out man he saw 
lying on the sofa in my mother’s sitting-room was Mr. Harry Chandos ; 
I being all the while closely shut up from sight in my temporary 
chamber. Laken, who has been our medical attendant for a great 
many years, and in our entire confidence, was unfortunately away from 
home, and we had to resort to a stratagem. It would not do to let the 
world or the household know, that George Heneage was lying concealed 
at Chandos.” 

‘‘Then—when Dr. Laken said Lady Chandos was emaciated and 
obstinate, he really spoke of Aim ?” 

“‘ He did: because you were within hearing. The obstinacy related 
to George’s persistency in taking his night walks in the grounds. It has 
been a grievous confinement for my mother: se went out a night or 
two ago for a stroll at dusk, and was unfortunately seen by Mrs. Penn. 
Hill was so cross that Mrs. Penn should have gone near the pine 
walk.” 

‘“‘ How much does Madame de Mellissie know of this?” I asked. 

‘She was cognizant of the crime George was accused of having com- 
mitted, and that he was in exile. She also knew that we always lived 
in dread of his coming to Chandos; and for that reason, did not 
welcome strangers here.” 

‘“‘ And yet she brought, and left me!” 

“‘ But you have not proved a dangerous inmate, my dear one.” 

It was kind of him to say that, but I feared I had. That Mrs. Penn 
had contrived to give notice to Edwin Barley, or would contrive it, was 
only too probable. Once the house should be opened in the morning, 
nothing could hinder her. Troubled and fearful, I had not spoken for 
some minutes, neither had he, when Madame de Mellissie’s voice was 
heard in the hail, and he left the room. 

She came into it, crossing him on the threshold. Just casting an 
angry and contemptuous glance on me (and she had given me nothing 
else since her arrival) she withdrew again, and shut the door with a 
heavy bang, coming back in a short while. 

‘‘Closeted with my brother as usual!” she began, as if not one 
minute instead of ten had elapsed since seeing me with Mr. Chandos. 
‘“Why do you put yourself continuously in his way?” 
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‘‘ Did you speak to me, Madame de Mellissie?” I asked, really doubt- 
ing if the attack could be meant for me. 

“To whom else should I speak?” she returned, in a passionate and 
abrupt tone. ‘‘ How dare you presume to seek to entangle Mr. Harry 
Chandos ?” 

‘‘T do not understand you, Madame de Mellissie. I have never yet 
sought to entangle any one.” 

“You have ; you know you have,” she answered, giving the reins to 
her temper. “I know; I have heard. You and he have dined alone, 
sat alone, walked alone; been together always. Is it seemly that 
you, a dependant governess-girl, should cast a covetous eye upon a 
Chandos ?” : 

My heart was beginning to beat painfully. What defence had Ito make? 

‘Why did you leave me here, madame ?” 

‘Leave you here! Because it suited my convenience. I did not 
expect you to make yourself into my brother’s companion, or allow him 
to make you his. Had you not been lost to all sense of the fitness of 
things, you would have kept yourself out of the notice of Mr. Harry 
Chandos.” 

‘‘To whom are you speaking, Emily?” demanded a quiet voice 
behind us. 

It was his; it was his. I drew back with a sort of gasping sob. 

‘‘T am speaking to Anne Hereford,” she defiantly answered. 

“Yes. And to my future wife.” 

The cnmson colour flashed into her beautiful face. ‘ Harry !” 

‘“‘ Therefore I must beg of you to treat Miss Hereford accorneny: ” 

‘“‘ Are you mad, Harry ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly sane, I hope.” 

‘It cannot be your intention to marry wer? How can you think of 
so degrading yourself?” 

‘““You are mistaking the case altogether, Emily. I, and my family 
with me, will be honoured by the alliance.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

A half smile crossed his face at her wondering look, but he gave no 
explanation: perhaps the time had not come. I escaped from the 
room, and he came after me. 

‘Anne, I want you to go with me to the west wing. George says 
he should like to see you.” 

I went up with him at once. George Heneage—lI cannot call him 
Chandos, and indeed he had never assumed the name—sat in the same 
easy-chair with the pillows at his back. Mr. Chandos put me a seat 
near, and he took my hands within his wasted ones. They called him 
better. Better! He, with the white, drawn face, the glassy eyes, the 
laboured breath! . 

“My little friend Anne! Have you quite forgotten me?” 
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‘“*No; I have remembered you always, Mr. Heneage. I am sorry to 
see you look so ull.” 

“‘ Better that I should look so. My life is a burden to me, and to 
others. I have prayed to God a long while to take it, and I think He 
has at last heard me. Leave us, Harry, for a few minutes.” 

I felt half frightened as Mr. Chandos went out. What could he want 
with me ?—and he looked so near death ! 

‘You have retained a remembrance of those evil days ?” he abruptly 
began, turning on the pillow to face me. 

“Every remembrance, I think. I have forgotten nothing.” 

‘Just so: they could but strike forcibly on a child’s heart. Well, 
ever since Harry told me that it was you who were in this house, a day 
or two back now, I have thought I must see you at the last. I should 
not like to die leaving you to a wrong impression. You have assumed, 
with the rest of the world, that I murdered Philip King ?” 

I hesitated, really not knowing what to say. 

‘“‘But I did not murder him. The shot from my gun killed him, but 
not intentionally. As Heaven, soon to be my judge, hears me, I tell 
you the truth. Philip King had angered me very much. As I saw him 
in the distance smoking a cigar, his back against the tree’s trunk, I 
pointed my gun at him, and put my finger on the trigger, saying, ‘‘ How 
I should like to put a shot into you!” Without meaning it—without 
meaning it, the gun went off, Anne: my elbow caught against the 
branch of a tree, and it went off and shot him. I had rather—yes, 
even then—that it had shot myself.” 

‘“‘ But why did you not come forward and say so, Mr. Heneage?” 

‘Because the fact paralysed me, making me both a fool and a 
coward, and the moment for avowal went by; passed for ever. I would 
have given my own life to undo my work and restore that of Philip 
King. It was too late. All was too late. So I have lived on as 
I best could, hiding myself from the law, an exile from my country, my 
wife a stranger to me; regarded by the world as a murderer, liable to be 
called upon at any moment to expiate it, and with a man’s death upon 
my soul. Over and over again would I have given myself up, but for 
the disgrace it would bring to my family.” 

“T thought it might be an accident, Mr. Heneage—have always 
thought it,” I said, with a sigh of relief. 

“Thank God, yes! But the wicked wish had been there, though 
uttered in reckless sport. Oh child, don’t you see how glad I shall be 
to go ? Christ has washed away sins as red as mine. Not of my sins, 
comparatively speaking, has the care lain heavily upon me night and 
day ; but of another’s.” 

Did he mean Selina’s ? ‘‘ Of whose, sir?” 

‘Philip King’s. JI gave him no time to pray for them. There’s a 
verse in the Bible, Anne, that has brought me comfort at times,” he 
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whispered with feverish eagerness, gazing at me with his earnest, 
yearning eyes. ‘‘ When the disciples asked of the Redeemer who then 
can be saved? there came in answer the loving words, ‘ With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.’ ” 

He might not have said more; I don’t know; but Hill came in, to 
announce Dr. Laken. Her face of astonishment when she saw me 
sitting there was ludicrous to behold. George Heneage wrung my hand 
as I left him. 

“You see, Hill, they ask me in here of themselves,” I could not help 
saying, in a sort of triumph, as she held the green baize door open for 
me. 

Hill returned a defiant grunt by way of answer, and I brushed past 
Dr. Laken as he came along the gallery with another gentleman, who 
was dressed in the garb of a clergyman. 


(Zo be concluded in our next number.) 


—PPRBLLES I 


LONG AGO. 
I. 
LONG ago we two were one, 
You and I, in pain and pleasure ; 
Laughed in shade, or basked in sun; 
Drank this life from one full measure. 
| Who should say 
Would come the day, 
When something more than land or sea 
Should barren lie-’twixt you and me? 
So long ago! 
What silent depths this life may show, 
"Mid all its whirling, gasping fever!— 
Single hours drip dull and slow, 
But time runs on for ever! 


I. 
Long ago, all fresh and young, 
You and I were fair spring blossoms ; 
Hope found strength, each thought a tongue 
Within our pure, unselfish bosoms. 
Time unseen, 
Blooms now as green 
As if we hand in hand had stayed, 
While toiling years their passage made. 
So long ago ! 
Our passions whirl us to and fro, 
And in the struggle hearts must sever— 
Single hours drip dull and slow, 
But time runs on for ever! 
WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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THE STORY OF THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


I. 
‘< By his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o’er his secret shame; 
Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he mused and dreamed of fame.” 
YE, there he sat alone, quite alone, a man young in years, himself a 
most beautiful creation of the Great Artist’s hand, the mellowed rays 
of the summer evening sun falling on the drooping form and dark Italian 
face, with its broad imaginative brow, and deep, somewhat melancholy, 
eyes. 
Suddenly he rose up to his full height. 
“ Strange, how that poem is in my head now; it is true: 


‘* ¢That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from this thy work of art.’ 


“Ts the gift departed that I can create no face to-day that pleases me, 
that can approach my ideal? Has my right hand lost its cunning, when 
one rare gem of art will place fame at my feet? I will leave this place 
and return to my own land again for awhile, to Firenze, the city of 
Michael-Angelo. One more glance round and then Guido Sfonza takes 
wing.” . 

But at the door the artist turned back, took up his sketch-book and 
pencil, and went out. 

The vesper bells had just ceased ringing, and the quaint, picturesque 
old Flemish town was very quiet, even the market-place was almost de- 
serted. There Guido Sfonza paused, and shading his eyes with his 
slender hand from the bright rays of the sinking sun, looked around. 

The tall, quaint, old gabled houses were familiar objects ; he had sat 
down on this very spot last market-day and sketched the busy scene ; 
equally familiar was the picturesque grey old church of the Augustines, 
which, with the monastery, formed the southern boundary of the market- 
place; yet familiar as it was, it was so picturesque, with its deep porch 
and graceful arch, so harmonious in all its proportions, that the painter’s 
artist-eye could not turn from it, the more that, as he looked, he saw a 
picture which the background and marked light and shade made per- 
fect. Guido Sfonza sat down on the step of the ancient sun-dial near 
him, and gazed in rapt artistic delight. He had found an ideal—a 
living picture. Partially within the shelter of the church porch stood an 
old man, dressed in a long dark gown, not unlike a Jewish gaberdine ; 
his head was bare, and the soft evening breeze timidly lifted his long 
white hair and beard, so white that where the sunbeams touched it, it 
shone like silver. He was old, his face was deeply lined, but neither age, 
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sorrow, nor suffering, could rob that fine face and grand head of their 
beauty. Nature’s chisel had carved her work too well for aught to’ mar 
her handiwork. Time might steal away the charm of youth; care 
might draw her heaviest lines ; but still— 


‘« The mind, the music breathing o’er that face, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole,” 


remained untouched ; even the very straining, almost agonized, upward 
look of the blind—for he was blind—as if the sightless eye-balls still 
strained yearningly after the lost light, only gave to that countenance 
a yet more touching interest. One hand, wrinkled now with age, but 
still finely formed, held his hat for such charity as the passers-by might 
give, and on its brim rested a black cross and rosary, held between his 
fingers ; the other hand of the blind beggar rested on the shoulder of 
his companion and guide, a girl, nay, alrnost a child, scarcely over 
thirteen years, and well might the young artist start at such strange 
and wonderful beauty. The face was of the most perfect oval, ex- 
quisitely soft in its outlines and shading, the brow broad, full, not high, 
imaginative, and rather marked by its purity and sentiment, than for 
any unusual powers of intellect ; the delicate mouth, the large melan- 
choly dark eyes, the patient, sorrowful brow, were full of a sweet 
and gentle resignation, that gave to her very attitude a singular and in- 
describable charm: neither could have been born to the position in 
which they appeared ; and with the girl especially, there was under all 
the patient resignation a proud suffering endurance that touched the 
artist even more than her youth and beauty. What wonder that the 
painter gazed long on the old man and the child, printing off every 
line, every shade and colour, indelibly on his mind, and then opening 
his sketch-book rapidly, and with the skill of true genius transferred 
the picture to his paper. 

The few passers-by took little notice of the young [Italian ; artists 
often came to their town, often sketched the halle; still oftener the old 
church of the Augustine Monastery ; so it was nothing new to the good 
townsfolk, who were rather flattered than otherwise. One handsome 
peasant woman was vain or cunous enough to pause and ask—Monsieur 
finds the church beautiful, n’est-ce pas? The handsome Italian face was 
lifted with a bright smile, that showed the white teeth as he answered, 
C’est vral, madame; mais regardez ces deux mendiants. Who are 
they ?” : 

“Ah, monsieur, nobody knows,” the woman answered, shaking 
her head till her long ear-drops tinkled again; “ they were first seen in 
that porch a short while ago :—pauvre vieillard, he is blind. Ah! it is 
a terrible misfortune.” 

‘So ternble,” said the artist, more to himself than her, “that I had 
rather die than live in blindness.” 
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The woman smiled as she looked on the speaker’s dark magnificent 
eyes. 

“Assurément, madame la Sainte Vierge will spare Monsieur,” she 
said, as she passed on with a cheery bonsoir. 

The artist worked at his sketch, and the time fled so quickly that the 
fading light first made him notice that evening was creeping on apace, 
and vespers were over. He closed his book and rose, watching how 
many of the worshippers in leaving would give alms to the blind man 
and his young companion. 

Drawing nearer, he noticed, as first one and then another dropped 
some small coin into the hat, that the old man seemed to shrink ; 
and the child visibly shivered more than once as the sweet musical 
voice murmured a half timid ‘‘merci ;” nearer still the painter drew, as 
the last worshipper passed on her homeward way, but paused under 
shelter of the column, as the old man’s voice struck his ear, 

“Oh, child, itis killing me hour by hour. But for thee, my darling, I 
would pray God in his mercy to take back the soul he has lent to earth. 
When I am gone, what will become of thee, chérie—what will be- 
come of thee, Agathe? Oh, when thy dying father left his only child 
to my care, he little dreamed that she would stand the guide of a blind, 
helpless old man to ask alms of every passing stranger.” 

There was a second’s pause, as if the child was mastering some strong 
emotion, ere she answered with inexpressible love and tenderness : 

“Do not think of me, mon bon ptre; do not grieve; God will take 
care of me.” 

‘Ah, chénie, but the heart will sorrow, and the brain think, and I am 
in darkness, bearing a weight of years and afflictions. Oh, child, learn 
by me how God punishes man’s pride; He has brought down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. Come now, Agathe; the sun has set, 
and it grows chill, my darling.” 

Guido Sfonza drew back as the wanderers left the church and stole 
away. 

Who and what were they? what was the romance of those two lives? 
Agathe ! the name dwelt on his ear like music; it was the very name for 
her ; they would surely be in that porch again on the morrow, and then 
he would speak to them ; meanwhile he would at once begin transferring 
his picture to canvas, the vivid imagination had carried away every 
detail of form and shade and colouring, which the sketch of course 
lacked. All the next day the young artist worked, full of renewed hope 
and energy, but when the church bells rang out for vespers, he closed 
his studio and again turned into the halle. Ah, search in vain ! those 
bright dark eyes will see no blind beggar or Agathe this evening, or to- 
morrow, or to-morrow ! He came for many evenings; he inquired every- 
where for them; all knew who he meant, but none could tell anything 
about them, or had seen them depart; yet gone they were; nor could all 
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Guido’s efforts find any trace of the singular originals of the picture, at 
which he now laboured from sunrise to sunset. A long day, some might 
say, but to the artist it seemed far too short, for 


‘* His heart was in his work, 
And the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 
And when at last, after days and weeks of labour, his work was com- 
feted and the painter looked upon it, his lip smiled. Genius had 
indeed vindicated herself. The picture was a masterpiece. 


II. 


It hung low on the walls of a great picture-dealer’s exhibition, where 
every visitor could see it as well as if it was in his own house. It was 
catalogued simply “The Blind Beggar—Guido Sfonza,” but though 
there were many larger, there was always a little crowd before it. Yes, 
though it was neither very large nor brilliant in colouring, though it was 
of quite moderate size, in a plain black frame sheltered by a glass, though 
the colouring was so exquisitely soft and subdued: enfin, though the 
picture was so very beautiful, it was unmistakably the lion of the 
exhibition. The painter’s fame was established and his name lifted high ; 
he might too have become the fashion, for his birth was as noble as his 
genius was elevated, but he was too wise and too ambitious for him- 
self, and above all for his art. Now in his ripe manhood was the time 
to labour and to work. 

Did the picture go back to its owner's studio, then? No, the com- 
mittee of the National Gallery, entering the lists with several other 
competitors, outbid them all, and, paying a high price for the painting, 
placed it amongst the national collections, where the humblest might 
freely see it. 

Little wotted any one that soon in the painter’s studio there hung 
another portrait, for which he would not have taken its weight in gold ; 
still less could they have guessed that, when he once more left England 
it was to wander from city to city, in a half romantic, half acknowledged 
search for the original, whose name, Agathe, his hand had traced 
beneath her portrait. 

Smile not, reader, as if your youth had never had its romance. 
Whose has not? though few will ever tell the story. And Guido da 
Sfonza was an Italian, gifted with the sensitive, high-wrought artistic 
temperament; gifted, not cursed, as some have been; for in him Nature 
had blended with it such sweetness and grace, that the curse was gone 
and only the gift left behind. Leave him then to his art-work, and his 
graceful romance; the strong hand will accomplish that which the fine 
intellect dictates, but it will weave his romance like a thread of gold 
through all it touches. 
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Once, and once only, the artist found a trace, a sad one, for it led no 
further, and ended where it began—in a grave. 

Wandering one bright day into a little churchyard on the outskirts of 
Brussels, he sat down to rest awhile on a humble grave, marked only by 
a cross at its head: it bore no date, or if there was one it was placed 
where it needed some search to find it. One foot of the little cross 
bore only a name and a Latin inscription : 


‘© Louis-Charles de Rohan.”’ 
Quem Deus amat castigat. 


‘What story lies buried there, that so noble a name is found on this 
quiet grave?” murmured the artist, half aloud. 

‘‘ Ah, mon fils, a sad one,—a sad story,” said a gentle voice. The 
painter looked up, and instantly rose, reverently doffing his hat, as he saw 
that the speaker was not only an old man, but a priest. “It is nigh twelve 
months since my hands administered the last sacrament to him whose 
body sleeps beneath this earth. God rest his soul, for his had been in- 
deed a life, long and laden with sorrows.” 

“You knew him, then, holy father?” said Guido; and as the old man 
sat down on the grave, the younger threw himself on the grass at his 
feet. 

““No, my son; not as you mean. I never saw him until three days 
before his death, when his grandchild fetched me to him. What was 
he? Hélas! you see that proud name! yet when I followed that child, 
I found a poor blind old beggar, dying in an empty granary near my 
cottage.” 

The artist started so visibly that the priest must have noticed it, save 
that tears blinded his eyes. He wiped them away and went on. 

“‘T assisted him to my own cottage,—for was he not a wayfarer, in 
want and suffering ?” said the good old man; “and there in three days 
he died, his only anxiety his grandchild’s fate. He told me his story, 
and pardon me if I am abrupt, for it is sad and painful. He was a proud 
Rohan, a lad, when his parents lost their lives in the French Revolution. 
Louis-Charles escaped into Italy, where he afterwards married an Italian 
lady, by whom he had four children. All died in youth but one son; 
the mother also died broken-hearted, and Louis-Charles plunged deeper 
still into politics, even venturing back to France. He was taken and 
imprisoned for five years, when, old man as he then was, he escaped 
back to Germany, to find his only son a widower with one child, Agathe, 
who soon became her grandfather's darling. But soon their only prop 
was gone, for the younger Rohan fell in a duel: weeping destroyed the 
old man’s waning sight, and ere long he took Agathe and went forth 
destitute in his old age, a blind beggar! That is his sad story.” 

“What became of the child?” said Guido, raising himself. 

. “Ah! that is a mystery, mon fils. I would fain have kept her, but 
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she grew restless, and one day she went away, promising to return if she 
ever needed a fnend. That is all.” 

Six months later Guido Sfonza returned to that quiet village, but the 
good old priest was gone, none knew whither. 

But young as he was, there lay in the artist’s nature a fine and deli- 
cate thread of golden patience. Though weeks became months, and 
months passed into three more years, still he watched and waited, 
working for bread, for fame, and for Aer, never losing sight of that 
Madonna-like face. Would it ever become a reality to him? 


Ill. 


‘* MONSIEUR will never reach Beauvais in safety; the sun has set behind 
the Pyrenees already, and the road is lonely. Monsieur will be robbed, 
assurément.” 

The place was the space in front of a small and very shy-looking 
auberge on the road to Beauvais, in the Pyrenees; the speaker, the 
aubergiste, 2 rough, ill-looking sans-culotte; the listener a young 
rider, in whose graceful figure and fine face we see again the now 
famous painter. The time, singularly enough, was the day, almost to the 
hour, just four years from that evening, when he had sketched the Blind 
Beggar. 

But the artist only laughed at the aubergiste. His property was safe 
in Beauvais; his revolver was loaded; and so he pursued his lonely 
way, and disappeared in the fast-falling darkness. 

Somewhere about two hours after he had left, a handsome travelling- 
carnage passed by the same way, and without stopping, drove along the 
same lonely road, and also vanished in the darkness. 

The first cold grey dawn of the summer’s morning was just beginning 
to break the darkness, when the same travelling carriage drove at a 
gallop into the picturesque little town, which we have called Beauvais, 
and pulled up before the Hétel Maurice, at the great door of which one of 
the tall chasseurs in attendance played so loud and sharp a summons, 
that the worthy hdéte sprang out of bed, and threw up the window in 
alarm. 

The chasseur saw him, and called sharply,— 

‘“* Hola! vite! Courez & toutes jambes! c’est M. le Marquis d’Haute. 
ville !” | 

The words produced a magic effect ; mine host flung on his clothes, 
furiously rung the servants’ alarum, and in five minutes the whole house 
was alive; the host precipitated himself downstairs, and, followed by 
Jean-Baptiste bearing a light, threw wide the great door. 

A fine benevolent-looking man, past middle age, a military man evi- 
dently, was looking eagerly out of the carriage window. 

‘Be quick,” he cried out, “or my charge will diein myarms, Gaultier! 
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Martinet! help me tocarryhimin. Monsieur Maurice,” to the host, “send 
directly for the cleverest doctor you have, and for a nurse, a sceur de 
charité from La Sainte Thérése, hard by.” 

These orders were spoken with military precision; the one man’s 
energy made them all fly far quicker than it takes to write it. Then M. 
Maurice had time to see that on a sort of stretcher, placed aslant 
the seats, there lay the insensible form of a man, covered with the 
marquis’ own cloak, his head lying on the old soldier’s breast. 

“ Doucement, doucement, mes braves?” he said, as his own servants 
came up, and with all the tenderness of the strong to the weak and 
suffering, gently lifted the motionless form, and laid it on the litter. 
The host preceding, the marquis following, they bore it upstairs to a 
large chamber and laid it on the bed. 

“Mon ami Maurice,” said Hauteville, in his rapid way, “you know 
me. I am so bound for time in my journey, that I must go on the 
moment. The doctor and nurse will come, but I shall be back in a few 
weeks ; spare no expense on this brave boy, yes, boy to my grey hairs, 
though the beard is on his lip. Ah! who comes there? Enter, M. le 
méddicin. Soyez le bienvenu.” 

Dr. Regnard was notalone. There followed him with noiseless step, 
and garments that made no rustle, a young and beautiful woman, in the 
familiar dress of a sceur de charité. She returned the soldier’s salute, 
and advancing, at once threw back the mantle and loosened the dress of 
the wounded man, that the doctor might examine the wound. 

‘““It is a deep one, I fear,” said the marquis, as Dr. Regnard bent 
over the painter’s motionless form. ‘I bound it up as well as I could; 
but it had bled horribly, and still does, I much fear.” 

‘““It 1s a very dangerous wound, monsieur, and has only just missed 
the heart,” pronounced the doctor, aftera close examination. “ Nothing 
but the utmost care can save his life. Soeur Marguerite, we must quite 
stop this bleeding first ; then try to recover consciousness.’ 

‘‘ T will give a hundred napoleons for this one life,” said the marquis, 
strongly. ‘‘ Anything—only save it. It must be saved.” 

Dr. Regnard quietly and quickly proceeded to stop the bleeding, and 
dress the wound; and then, while Maurice went for the restoratives he 
needed, he remarked, confidently : 

“Ah, ca. Is this young man monsieur’s son ?” 

“No: a stranger—quite a stranger. I was driving rapidly when, 
just where the road passes the Pont du Diable range, we heard the 
report of firearms in quick succession. We dashed on, but too late; 
the villains had fled, leaving their victim wounded, probably thinking 
him dead. Near him I picked up this phial, with some dark liquid still 
in it; the rest had evidently been insolently flung on his face, and had 
fallen on or near his eyes. Poor boy !—I fear he is terribly hurt.” 

Dr. Regnard took the bottle, then stooped suddenly over Guido’s 
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deathlike face and closed eyes. Only the religieuse heard him 
murmur : 

‘Oh, pauvre garcon ! what if they have done for him ?” 

The host re-entered with brandy and other things; and though 
D’Hauteville had said he could not stop, he lingered. 

‘I must see life restored,” he whispered. ‘ Does his heart yet 
beat?” 

The sceur laid her soft, cool hand on Guido’s breast, and half shook 
her head, sadly. 

“Its beat is so feeble that it is scarcely perceptible.” 

“Raise his head again, mon enfant,” said Dr. Regnard, in that 
quietly confident way which makes a clever physician come like an 
angel of light and saving power. And the sceur obeyed, resting the poor 
head on her breast. 

But neither brandy nor anything else seemed to take the least effect. 
The heart just beat—no more ; only then perceptible to the light touch 
of the nun and the doctor. 

‘‘ His life-blood has ebbed away,” said the marquis, turning aside, 
as the sun rose higher and higher in the blue heavens. 

“No; grace 4 Dieu, no,” satd the sceur de charité, suddenly ; 
‘there is warmth coming in the fingers, after all these hours of anxiety, 
and the heart now beats unmistakably.” 

“We will try some more eau-de-vie,” said Dr. Regnard. ‘“ How 
close the white teeth are set!” then, after watching afew more minutes: 
‘©M. le Marquis, you may continue your voyage: our charge is out of 
immediate danger ; life returns slowly.” 

Even then Hauteville lingered; but his business was pressing, and 
he was obliged to take leave, repeating his charge that no expense was 
to be spared: he would be responsible. And so he went on his way, 
truly a good Samaritan. 

The moment Dr. Regnard was alone with the sceur, he sent a 
prescription up to his own surgery, and pulled down the blind, even 
drawing the window-curtains also, as soon as a slight movement and 
half-drawn sigh from the sufferer showed returning consciousness, The 
nun lifted her beautiful, Madonna-like face in surprise, asking : 

‘¢ Pourquoi, monsieur; is not the blind enough ?” 

“No, sceur Marguerite, I think not. Ah, listen !” 

A soft feeble voice was murmuring some words in Italian, evidently 
wandering. 

‘‘Where am I? Is that your hand on mine, madre, mia dolce? 
how dark it is!” 

‘‘What does he say?” whispered the doctor, hastily catching at one 
of the last words. 

The sceur repeated it in French ; and, still more to her surprise, Dr. 
Regnard immediately glided to the window, and closed the shutters, 
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leaving the room almost totally dark, so that each could only dimly 
discern the other’s outline. The nun shivered, beginning to fear 
or suspect so awful a calamity for the sufferer that her very heart stood 
still, and speech failed her. A few minutes and the wounded man 
moved a little, speaking again, but in French. 

“What is this pain? where am I? How dark—how very dark 
it is!” 

“You have been badly wounded,” said the doctor: “you are in my 
care and in that of the sceur Marguerite. I have darkened the room : 
it is quite dark.” 

“Ts thatall? Oh, my head! Is it so very dark then?” 

‘‘ Quite dark,” said the nun ; ‘“‘ but you must be quiet.” 

The doctor, who had gone to the door, now returned with some 
phials, a glass, and a basin of hot water. Into this he emptied one 
small phial, and then giving another to Marguerite, bade her administer 
the dose. 

She obeyed. The doctor stood listening till he heard Guido’s soft 
regular breathing. 

‘‘ Eh bien, il dort,” he said; ‘‘that is what I want. Now open the 
shutters, and wash his brow and eyes well with this hot water. He 
will not wake for hours.” 

The nurse obeyed him, and when she put down the basin Dr. 
Regnard gave a long sigh of relief. 

‘“‘T hope—yes, I will dare to hope—that I have baffled the most 
accursed intentions of the villain who used that phial. Now, ma sceur, 
I am going away for a few hours. J shall return before he wakes. 
Stay: there is a signet ring on his finger ; see if you can there find any 
clue to his identity: he may be some one who has friends in Beauvais.” 

She softly drew off the ring—a curious family heirloom of antique 
Italian workmanship ; a crest and motto were graven 8n the ruby, but 
inside the broad gold hoop was engraved, evidently of recent date, 
the present owner’s name. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said the nun, replacing the ring, “it is the painter, 
Guido Sfonza.” 

‘“‘ Then, indeed, sceur Marguerite,” said the doctor, solemnly, “ pray, 
that God may send my efforts success, and give me almost more than 
human skill, or the painter’s bread and handiwork are gone.” And with 
that he hurned out. 


IV. 


SOMEWHERE about noon the patient watcher heard the sleeper move ; 
the shutters were open, though the blind and curtains were closed. As 
she reached the bed side, Guido tried to lift his head, and spoke collec- 
tedly. The mind was only too active now. 
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“Where am I P—is any one here ?—is it night ?—it is so dark that I 
cannot see.” 

But the next moment, before the nun could answer, there came such 
a cry as few ever hear, and hearing once can never forget. 

‘Mercy! oh mercy! Jam blind /” 

The nun laid one soft, firm hand over the darkened eyes, and the 
other on the dangerous wound, lest, in his awful agony, he should dis- 
turb the bandages and bleed to death. 

“Be calm, for the sake of those that love you; for the love and 
hope of life and sight try and keep down all agitation.” 

As the sweet, musical voice struck his ear, he started: it seemed as 
if he had heard one like it long ago—in dreams it might be—and it 
had a power over him that no other voice could have had. He sank 
back, every nerve quivering with a fierce agony that tried her terribly 
to witness: the more so that he struggled so bravely against it, prostrate 
and weak as he was. He did not even try to move her guarding hands 
or speak. The blow had gone too deep for any utterance, save in that 
one awful cry. So for a few moments of deathlike stillness he lay, and 
then a light step entered the room. The ear, strung to the highest 
pitch of nervous tension, heard it directly. 

“Who is that? Oh, give me light, or let me-die !” 

‘Hush! Sin not, lest a worse thing come upon thee, and God, in 
punishment, grant thy wish,” said the gentle religieuse. 

Dr. Regnard advanced, and putting his cool hand on the sufferer’s 
burning fingers, said, in his quiet, kind way,— 

‘‘T had hoped that you would not have made this discovery till you 
were stronger ; as it is, it is best to speak out at once. You are in the 
hands of a skilful sceur de charité, and I hope of a skilful physician ; 
you have been attacked, I suspect, by Morteblé’s gang; you are dan- 
gerously wounded; and, worse than that, he has flung on your eyes a 
poison he uses, which, had it gone fully on them, must have hopelessly 
destroyed the sight. I hope that we may avert such an affliction ; but 
I tell you frankly that I am in great uncertainty. When you can bear 
the worst, I will test whether the sight is already destroyed, or whether 
the seat of it remains.” 

‘“‘ Test it now—now—or I shall go mad with horror and suspense,” 
Guido answered. 

“Eh bien! courage donc! It is dark to you, n’est-ce pas? Notice, 
and answer carefully and calmly.” 

The unfortunate artist clasped his fingers close round the nun’s hand, 
as if in her touch there was strength, and answered, “‘It is dark.” 

Dr. Regnard closed the shutters, and held them so that not one ray 
of light strayed through. 

“ Now—is it lighter or darker ?” 

“ Darker—dense darkness! Oh, light, give me light !” 
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Dr. Regnard threw back the shutters and curtains, but left the blind, 
lest the blaze of sunlight should work the very evil he dreaded. 

“Is there any difference?” he asked, exchanging a meaning look 
with the sceur. 

“It is lighter—muchflighter.” 

‘Once more.” He lighted a small wax taper, and held it about two 
feet from the patient’s eyes. “Are you conscious of any change?” 

“Yes,” The voice was very weak, but nothing could rob it of its 
soft and musical cadence. ‘I perceive a redness in the atmosphere, 
as if a light was near me.” 

“God be thanked! The sight itself is still there—injured, but not 
destroyed. With care, patience, and sceur Marguerite’s good nursing, 
we will, under Heaven, get you back strength and the blessing of vision 
—perhaps in a few months.” 

‘* Months !” 

“‘Chut !—there must be no agitation, no despair. Ma sceur, keep a 
subdued light, and wash the eyes with this mixture every three hours.” 

He then drew her aside, gave her the medicines and further 
orders. 

‘“‘It hangs on a hair whether we save him or not,” he whispered. ‘I 
fear fever and inflammation. If he sleeps through to-night without it, 
then the danger will pass. I shall return at sunset to take watch and 
watch with you. I would not trust him to any one else. I will tell 
Maurice what to send up for him as I go down.” And he quietly went 
out. Guido Sfonza was in clever hands. 

When the clock the next morning pointed to seven the wounded man 
still slept—sleeping as evenly and lightly as a child. Dr. Regnard was 
also sleeping in a large English easy-chair, and the sceur de charité sat 
by the bedside, patient, wakeful, watchful. While they slept she had 
prayed. But three days passed before Dr. Regnard pronounced his 
patient out of danger, and a full week before he would allow him to 
speak : indeed, Guido had little wish or power to do so, so great was 
the prostration from loss of blood. At the end of the week, however, 
the doctor began to give him everything that was strengthening, both 
in food and medicines. So well did his skilful treatment hit the 
exact mark, so subtle and perfect was the vitality of a constitution so finely 
organized that perhaps few could rival it, that the painter soon began 
slowly but surely to recover. The first thing he asked his untiring 
nurse was to whom he owed his rescue. Marguerite told him the story. 
All the painter said was, ‘“‘Now, indeed, may God give me life and 
vision that I may show my deep gratitude to all who have been so kind 
tome. But I need be no charge to that noble-hearted man, for I had 
forwarded on my own property, if you will send for it, to the Hétel de 

la Fontaine. Will he return to Beauvais, ma sceur ?” 

‘“‘ Not for some time,” the nun answered. 
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In truth, Dr. Regnard had written to M. d’Hauteville, requesting 
him not to come till he wrote again, for he feared any agitation or 
emotion for the patient. 

‘‘T wonder,” said the invalid, as he lay one morning on the sofa, to 
which he could now be moved,—“ I wonder, sceur Marguerite, if you 
are like what my imagination pictures you.” 

It was well that he could not see the sudden flush which rose pain- 
fully to the nun’s colourless face, or the quivering lip and deeply 
sorrowful shadow to which it gave place. She answered in her gentle 
way and with that haunting voice of hers: “The imagination will 
often deceive by a fair picture where the reality is far below it.” 

“Ah! too often, but surely not here. You are young, by your touch, 
your voice, your head.” 

‘‘T am not yet quite nineteen, M. da Sfonza.” 

“‘ Shall I tell you what my picture 1s like?” 

‘¢No,” she said, a little hurriedly ; “this miserable humanity is not 
worth it.” 

Guido turned his face towards her as if he could see her, and his 
hand trembled. Was a new sorrow coming upon him? Was he growing 
false to Agathe, forgetting his ideal, his poet love? No; the ideal was 
taking form in his vivid imagination, and the two were blending into 
one. 

The voice was the echo of his dreams and his memory, and the face 
his imagination gave to his gentle nurse was the sorrowful Madonna 
face his genius had given to the world long ago. Oh! for sight, the 
blessed sight we never value fully till we lose it or are losing it ! 

One morning, it might be nearly three months since he had been 
brought to the Hotel Maurice, he was preparing to walk in the garden 
with his faithful guide—for his blindness and the need of constantly ap- 
plying the remedies made it still necessary for her to be with him all 
day—when Dr. Regnard came into the pretty little salon. 

“ How are you this morning?” he asked, cheerily. ‘‘ That Italian 
face of yours ought to lose its troubled, anxious look, now that you are 
getting stronger.” 

“ Ah! Monsieur, but I am still blind,” was the touching answer. 

“Ca! I deny that,” said Dr. Regnard, pleasantly. “I think we shall 
soon send sceur Marguerite back to La Sainte Thérése. Her care 
and attention, quiteas much as my skill, have ensured the restoration of 
sight. Come now, I am sure you can find the sceur yourself; turn, 
look ; yes, /ook for her.” 

When the doctor spoke of sending her away she had drawn suddenly 
back and stood gazing out of the window. The artist turned towards 
the light by instinct ; he had long perceived the light. 

“Ah!” he cried, suddenly, almost wildly, ‘‘I can see plainly as 
through a blackened glass, the outlines of a dark form against the light ; 
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Marguerite is in the window.” And walking straight to her, he laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘‘ A few more days,” said the physician, “you will see. Once more 
Guido Sfonza will belong to the world and to art.” 

The artist smiled, and linking his arm in Marguente’s, passed out with 
her into the flower-garden. 

‘‘Can you see your convent?” he asked. 

‘‘The western wing and refectory ; trees hide the rest.” 

“‘Oh! how can any man or woman immure themselves within the 
walls of a convent,” said the painter, ‘when God gave us the wide 
world to work in? how ever can you sisters of charity, who indeed do 
blessed works, bind yourselves by vows on which there can be no 
blessing, a burden grievous to be borne? But pardon! you will deem 
me a heretic,” he added, smiling ; “‘ you, a vowed sceur de charité.” 

‘“‘No,” said the religieuse, quietly, ‘“‘for in that we stand on equally 
heretical ground; I am not a vowed nun, not even a novice, though 
only our Mére Angélique knows it. I am alone and friendless, and she 
permitted me to assume the habits and duties of a sceur—on tmal. I 
may leave at any time, but if I remain another month, I must take the 
vows, as the three years allowed me expire.” 

The painter made no answer : perhaps he could not, fearful of giving 
way to the least emotion. A minute after, he turned the subject. 

The next morning, when the sceur came, the worthy host told her that 
when he went as usual to assist his charge to dress, he had said that he 
had passed a somewhat restless night. 

““M. da Sfonza was very anxious for you to come, madame,” added 
M. Maurice. ‘‘I left him seated in the large fauteuil, I think asleep.” 

“Merci.” The nurse stole very softly into the little salon. The 
painter was sitting in the easy-chair, his fine head resting on his hand, 
his dark eyes closed; he slept. The sceur bent over him and very 
gently washed his eyes with a new lotion that Dr. Regnard had used for 
the last week. He did not wake, but only moved and murmured some 
words in Italian, smiling, as if even in sleep he was conscious of her 
presence; but she turned away behind the window curtain, covering her 
face ; to her the one bright page of her young life was closing in dark- 
ness; and yet, true woman to the core, she had only rejoicing and thanks 
for the good vouchsafed to the one she loved, though it was to part her 
from him for ever. So an hour passed unheeded, and then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, Guido Sfonza awoke. The next moment he sprang to his 
feet, the large brilliant eyes wide open, “ Merciful Heaven! the awful 
blindness is gone! I see! I see once more! Oh! where is Marguerite, 
that I may tell her, sce her at last!” 

“She is here, to rejoice with those that do rejoice,” said the sweet 
voice, and the sceur came forward; but her close headdress had got 
loosened, and her golden hair fell on her shoulders. 
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The painter took one step forward, one word passed his lips as he saw 
her face. 


“* Agathe !” 

The face of his dreams; the face he had searched for, waited, watched 
for for years, in unwearied patience. 

‘Yes, Agathe,” she said, trembling; “Agathe de Rohan. How did 
Monsieur know it?” 

‘* Agathe, I first heard the sweet name from your blind grandfather as 
you stood under the porch of the Augustine Church in that old French 
town, you must remember. I painted you both; the picture upon which 
my fame was first built. Through all these long four years I have wan- 
dered, searching for the lost Agathe. I heard of you once from an old 
priest !” 

‘“‘Dear old man! These three years confessor at la Sainte Thérése,” 
murmured Agathe. 

‘“‘ And there I lost all trace of my ideal,” he continued, “until I awoke 
to find it a reality at my side, a gentle nurse, a ministering angel. Oh! 
Agathe, my first and only love, will you not accept the life and sight 
yow have in part won back from death. Let me at least try and teach 
Agathe to love Guido Sfonza.” 

‘He has taught her that already,” whispered the soft voice; and she 
hid her face on the painter’s breast. 


There was a quiet marriage one sunlit morning in the convent chapel, 
performed by the venerable Pére Eugtne. The Marquis d’Hauteville 
would allow none but his hand to give a wife to Guido Sfonza. 

In Dr. Regnard’s salon there hangs now a portrait of Agathe, and the 
Marquis d’Hauteville’s private chapel is graced by a noble altar-piece, 
which no lover of art can pass by. 

Pére Eugene, now a very old white-haired man, loves best to sit under 
the orange trees, or on the terrace of the painter’s Florentine villa, with 
Guido’s little son on his knee; and then, when the pretty boy and his 
sister are tired of play, they will run to the padre to ask for, and hear, 
perhaps for the twentieth time, the Story of the Blind Beggar. 


E. STEWART. 
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STEADINESS OF PURPOSE. 


MONG the many qualities which kindle an instinctive admiration 
at first sight, and which win an ever increasing respect as they 
become more thoroughly known, Steadiness must always take a very 
high place. And the kind of steadiness that is admired will depend on 
the appreciative powers of the admirers :—if they be low, they will do 
homage to mechanical steadiness of execution ; if high, they will be 
reserved for moral Steadiness of Purpose. In the latter case, a man’s 
acts will be, not the subject-matter of admiration, but the evidences 
of character, according to which admiration is conceded or denied. 
We know well enough, of course, that the whole moral worth of the 
action depends upon its purpose ; but the purpose is not always self- 
evident. Only when the purpose is steady and all the moral 
actions point in one direction, the character is most clearly indicated 
by them. And if the unity of purpose displayed in the material world 
can lead men to the acknowledgment of one Divine Creator, it is 
no great* matter for surprise that a similar unity of design, when 
seen in the moral universe which each man creates for himself, is 
accepted as proving that their author, their creator, reflects, in his 
degree and after his power, the Divine Image. Moral Steadiness does 
not indeed court admiration, it does not need to support itself by 
popular applause, it only reveals itself as it were by accident ; but for 
that very reason we admire itthe more. It is like Armida’s rose-bud, 
beautiful in proportion as it avoids self-display. Herein it is most 
distinct from mechanical steadiness, not merely from its lowest forms, 
which only exhibit a dexterous hand or an accurate eye, but quite as 
much from its highest achicvements, the parade of punctuality, the 
righteousness of routine. 

We build up our own characters, one stone ata time. There can be 
in this work no setting up of ready-made pillars, no wholesale transfer- 
ence of ready-cemented masonry. Steadiness of purpose must be our 
cement, preparing the place for each stone in turn. The sense that 
our work, once done, must stand, is a safeguard against useless expendi- 
ture of strength in unsteady building,—against what is often called 
aimless or purposeless exertion. In the strictest sense, no act is done 
without a purpose corresponding to it in the mind of the agent; but 
practically speaking, every act, of which the purpose is unfixed, is aim- 
less and useless. We know on how high authority a wavering mind, 
an instability of intention 1s declared to be a bar to receiving any 
answer to prayer, and the rule of prayer corresponds so far to the rule of 
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work, The little pitcher that comes out instead of the amphora at first 
designed, will not be, even as a pitcher, either useful or ornamental. 
But it is not necessary to dwell upon the evidences that steadiness of 
purpose is a prerequisite to usefulness :—the practical question is how 
to acquire and cultivate real steadiness. 

Here the great difficulty arises, that there are more counterfeits of 
what we are seeking for, than there are of Glenfield Starch or Rowland’s 
Kalydor. It may be worth while to describe a few of these spurious 
articles. 

First and worst is Odstizacy, which clings, not to one end or purpose, 
but to one set of means. It is not fenax propositi, but tenax suppositi. 
Having once determined for itself (however foolishly or ignorantly) 
that a certain road leads to its object, it ceases to desire the object 
unless attainable by that road. Its first care and anxiety thenceforth is 
to go blindly on in whatever direction the chosen road may take. It 
is a favourite substitute for steadiness of purpose with not a few states- 
men. Its adoption by some popular physicians has killed, in various 
ages, scores of patients. It left the bones of Xerxes’ ‘ Immortals’ to 
whiten on the ground near Thermopylz ; it recommended the tortures of 
the Inquisition and kindled the fires of Smithfield. There is scarcely 
a page of any history wherein some form of it is not to be found. As 
soon as an individual or a nation feels itself thoroughly committed to 
seek some great and noble object, the various advocates of obstinacy 
come in. ‘It 1s useless for you,” say they, ‘‘to seek only to be 
governed we//; it is a Platonic notion, may be, but not practical, Your 
object is, to be governed by a democracy, an oligarchy, an absolute 
monarchy.” ‘‘Instead of your vague desire to be a good Christian,” 
cries out another set of advisers, “you had better pursue Puritanism, 
Rationalism, Ritualism.” Now it does not matter whether all these 
things, or any of them, are desirable as means :—however good they 
may be in that capacity, they cannot be pursued as final objects by any 
but the obstinate, who have lost sight of that end which they orginally 
proposed to themselves. 

Nearly allied to Obstinacy is another of these spurious substitutes— 
Consistency. It has been called, with some reason, “the bugbear of 
weak minds.” It is always inquiring from every passer-by, “Do I seem 
to be going quite straight? Have not I gone the least bit out of my 
way?” It shows an almost ndiculous sensitiveness to the opinion of 
others, pretending, meanwhile, to hold its own course in noble inde- 
pendence of them. It more frequently looks backward than forward, 
choosing the self-complacent admiration of its previous path, rather 
than pressing on steadily to the end. It may perhaps be called a 
retrospective variety of obstinacy, clinging to its means, not from a 
persuasion that they are the best means, but only because it has 
employed them hitherto. It is the slave of habit, of precedent, with 
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no power of self-adaptation, no obedience ready to accommodate itself 
to the wiser dictates of a more enlightened conscientiousness. It has 
not so long since been not a little scandalized to see a Conservative 
Government pass a Reform Bill. But it is always being shocked at 
the course of events, until it can content itself in its true place, as 
handmaiden to Steadiness of Purpose. 

It seems hardly fair to set down Enthusiasm among the counterfeits of 
Steadiness of Purpose ; but, without accepting the late Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s paradox,—that Enthusiasm is one of the things most carefully 
to be avoided,—we may yet reasonably protest against its undue exalta- 
tion ; against its being made the chief or the only principle of action. 
Enthusiasm is good and noble, and worthy of admiration, as long as it 
Is governed by Steadiness; it is bad, and foolish, and despicable, as 
soon as it claims supremacy and pretends to rule. Like fire, to which 
it Is so often compared, it is a good servant, but a bad master. If it 
seeks to attain a distant shore, its one idea is to steer straight for the 
nearest point, without considering whether it will more probably be 
safely landed in the haven, or dashed in pieces upon the rocks. 
Whereas, Obstinacy 1s continually losing the End in the means, Enthu- 
siasm prides itself on a total disregard of means. In religion, it can- 
dispense with forms and rules and sacraments; in war, it can fight 
without weapons; in architecture, it can build without needing plans 
or designs. 

The last quality which we have space to consider, as claiming for itself 
the name of Steadiness, is Zarnestness. Here the distinction, although 
a real one, 1s somewhat subtle. When Eamestness becomes abnormally 
developed, it is not content with going towards its object in any ordi- 
nary fashion. To make its pilgrimage painful by every conceivable 
variety of self-torture—this is the only way to prove its reality and sted- 
fastness of purpose. It would argue that what is easily gained is not 
worth gaining, and will never be prized, and that the more difficult we 
make our task, the more blessed it will be to us. It is not, like Enthu- 
siasm, utterly careless about means, but it is very sparing in the use of 
them, and is especially careful not to choose the readiest or the easiest 
means. It would rather walk than ride, and would much prefer its 
hands for walking upon, to its feet. Anything that saves human labour 
it regards as utterly demoralizing and effeminate. 

Does not the consideration of these spurious, self-styled virtues help 
us to see what true Steadiness of Purpose is? Surely, we have gained 
some assistance in attaining the true by our exclusion of the false. Not 
that we must expect to satisfy ourselves by our own Steadiness ; the 
more we have, the more we shall feel our yet remaining deficiency, and 
the more, too, shall we esteem the steadying influence of other minds 
upon ours, those other minds being often really receivers, rather than 
givers, of Steadiness in their intercourse with us. This is one of the 
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cases where, when the debt on both sides is about equal, each thinks 
his own obligation the larger. 

We will just remark, in conclusion, one or two of the chief charac- 
teristics of Steadiness of Purpose. It can never be employed, as all its 
counterfeits can, in the service of evil. It implies a clear perception 
and recognition of the object sought. Now, this is what the servant of 
evil never ventures to desire. He never dares to reveal before his own 
conscience his real evil purposes, and hence, neither knowing these nor 
seeking to know them, he cannot be constant to them, or steady in 
them. 

Again, Steadiness of Purpose is capable of helping us in the smallest, 
as well as in the greatest, events and acts of life. It is not with the 
moralist as with the economist—“ Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves ”—but ‘‘ Take care upon what 
ruling principle you frame your conduct, and the details of your daily 
lives will fall easily, and rightly, and naturally under it.” Let the pur- 
pose of your lives be steady, and your acts will be steady ; even your 
thoughts and wishes will not be fluttering after the unattainable and 
the impossible. If you lose some pleasant dreams, you will also lose 
the more bitter awakenings. Only please to accept in friendly mood 


our parting admonition, and, when you seek for Steadiness of Purpose, 
“< See that you get it!” 


- 
- 
» 


DREAMS. 
A LOVER TO HIS LADY. 


Toss your proud head, sweet lady, let your eyes 
Flash angry lights upon me when I sue: 
Pass with disdain, or hear with cold surprise 
I dare to love, and yearn for, such as you; 
‘Throw one kind word, and mete me ten as cold 
To feel i’ the darkness when my sun Is gone. 
Nay, spare the warmth your pitying words have dolled, 
And bid me learn for me you never shone: 
Still, when I dream, your little face returns 
And sheds warm radiance on me. Could you guess 
How your eyes beam and how your fair cheek burns, 
You'd hold me wake to grudge the dreamed caress. 
So, sweetest lady, all kind arts display, 
Lest I, despairing, dream my life away. 
STONE LEIGH. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEXT DAY. 


Cys again, in her dreams that night, Lucie Martin went through the 

evening’s performance. But one face haunted her above all others ; 
she listened for the applause of one voice only; success was dear to 
her for the sake of one being. It will readily be understood that her 
sleep was feverish, fitful, unrefreshing; and that she awoke in the early 
morning, thankful that the night was past. Her success was now 
placed beyond a doubt. She felt that she was an actress in reality, and 
that her lot in life had been finally cast. And yet there came very 
distinctly to her a certain knowledge: the knowledge that, dear as 
were her studies to her; exquisite as was the pleasure she felt in the 
exercise of her gifts; in the incomparable delight of excelling; all this 
had given place to a yet stronger power within her—an emotion that 
she endeavoured to stifle, but which thereby only increased in force: 
a passion, intense, yet most pure and holy, that she endeavoured to 
persuade herself was a delusion, but which immediately passed before 
her eyes in letters of fire, that burnt themselves into her brain and 
would not be quenched. “I am a truth; a fact: I will make myself 
heard : I am everlasting.” She rose from her bed and threw her arms 
aloft, as if to drive the phantom from her. “It is madness!” she cried. 
‘It shall not be. I said I could not be the bride of two. I am bound 
to it; by honour, by love, by fate. Nothing shall alter my determina- 
tion. I have marked out my path in life and I will fulfil it. I will not 
swerve to the right hand or to the left. They say I have genius—what 
is genius? Is it the fire that I feel within me at this moment? Is it 
this fearful craving after something I do not possess? Is it—” and 
here a soft, glowing light came into her beautiful eyes, and a warmer 
tinge spread itself over her pale features—“ is it a something that his 
touch, his words, his looks awoke within meP Ah no! all that is 
a delusion and a snare; it is folly and madness. It is something that 
cannot be. Henceforth he will look upon me, think of me, as an 
actress ; a being divided from him as irrevocably as are the moon and the 
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stars; whom perhaps he will love with a pitying kind of love, but whom 
he cannot approach further. There is a great gulf between us; one of 
the great social gulfs that the world rarely spans. He is a gentleman 
of position, of good descent ; I am only Lucie Martin, the actress. The 
applause of the world will be mine, its people's homage; sufficient, that, 
to satisfy the craving of this wild, incomprehensible longing. I must 
rouse myself; I must work; I must deserve my fame, and honour, and 
wealth, as well as achieve them. Fame to satisfy this longing ; 
honour for the sake of my master and my profession; wealth where 
with I may do good. Courage, my heart! Courage, for I feel that 
thou hast need of it.” 


William Rayner had not entered into the spirit of the opera as 
intensely as Lord Masseron, but it will readily be imagined that his 
enjoyment was most keen. Although fond of theatres, his country life 
had afforded but rare opportunities of visiting them ; and this was well, 
for he was of an ardent nature. When he went to his chamber that 
night, it was not to sleep. His mind was excited and ill at ease. He 
had betome thoroughly convinced of the reality of his love for Lucie: 
and the very strength of his passion caused him one moment to be 
buoyant and full of hope, and the next cast down and depressed. He 
had admired Lucie when he first saw her, and could almost date his 
love from that moment. Though he had never spoken the thought, 
Lucie had from the commencement strangely reminded him of Lord 
Masseron, and it may be that in the first days this in some degree 
influenced his mind. His love was not shallow and selfish ; it was not 
the passion of everyday life and everyday people: as he himself was of 
a rare and exceptional nature, so was his affection. He recognized in 
Lucie all that was beautiful and pure and good; all that was great and 
noble and aspiring; all that a man could wish for and glory in posses- 
sing ; his ambition now was to secure this prize; to make it all his own ; 
to keep it closely and sacredly; to feel that it was his only, for ever 
and for ever. 

No wonder that sleep kept far from him throughout that night, and 
that he got up in the moming with the determination to put all this 
beyond doubt. For some hours he lingered restlessly about the draw- 
ing-room, and the garden, expecting every moment that Lucie would 
appear as usual: but finding that she did not do so, he at length deter- 
mined to call on her. 

As chance would have it, Lucie was alone in the drawing-room. She 
coloured as he entered the room, and a sort of half hope, half fear rose 
up within her. 

Rayner was quite different from his usual self. His face was pale and 
anxious, his step slow; he seemed to have lost all his courage. But he 
seated himself near Lucie ; so near that he could plainly see her face and 
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touch her hand: so near that he could almost hear the beating of her 
heart. 

“Lucie,” he said, after a few moments’ embarrassing silence, ‘‘do 
you know what I have come for?” 

“How should I?” she asked. But her voice trembled, and she 
dared not look at him. ‘“ How is Lord Masseron ?” 

‘He is worse than I have yet seen him. You know that he fainted 
last night after the opera ?” 

“ Fainted !” cried Lucie, in alarm. ‘Do men ever faint ?” 

‘“‘ Not if they are in good health. You know how far George is from 
that.” 

“I know. I must go to him; now; at once.” And she attempted 
to nse as she spoke. 

“Stay,” returned Rayner, detaining her. ‘“ Let us for one moment 
put this sad question aside. I have come here with a purpose, and I 
must accomplish that purpose. Lucie,” he added, taking her hand, and 
putting a world of tenderness into his voice, ‘‘can you not guess it ?” 

She became painfully agitated and tried to withdraw her hand, but he 
would not allow it. 

‘“‘T cannot guess,” she half whispered. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“TI want to know, Lucie, if you will be my wife.” 

He released her hand then, and it was well that she was seated, for she 
trembled so violently that she could not have supported herself. Ray- 
ner himself int his fearful suspense was scarcely less agitated. She gazed 
into his face for a moment; the blood flushed into her own, and then 
left it white even to the lips. 

‘‘T cannot,” she replied, in a sad but firm tone. “It is an impossi- 
bility.” 

“T will not believe it,” cried Rayner, starting up and then reseating 
himself. ‘Surely you do not mean to give me that as your answer? 
I will not take it. Lucie, I believe you love me. I can see it in your 
eyes: I can feel it in the trembling of your hand. It cannot be im- 
possible unless—unless " 

“It is impossible,” interrupted Lucie. ‘“ Do not seek to change my 
resolution, Mr. Rayner. It will put us both to unnecessary pain.” 

“Then you acknowledge that you love me, Lucie? You must 
answer me.” 

She blushed deeply, but did not speak for a moment. That she 
loved him she knew and felt: loved him as she never would love again. 
More than this, her heart told her that if she was forced to say No to 
Rayner, she never would say Yes to any other man. In that moment 
she would have sacrificed anything for him; herself; all she possessed ; 
everything but what she considered her path of duty. And she con- 
sidered that out of gratitude alone, she was bound for the sake of her 
master to follow out her profession. She felt but too certainly that 
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never again could she give it her undivided heart ; never again could 
it become an object of equal enthusiasm and ambition to her ; but it 
was her duty nevertheless, and she would do it. Quiet and pale as 
people might think her, she possessed one of the strongest, firmest 
natures in the world. She was one of those few who cannot do one 
thing and think another: it was utterly impossible for her to act other- 
wise than in strict accordance with her conscience, in the smallest as in 
the greatest events of her life. Therefore, whilst to have said Yes to 
Rayner would have been to bathe her whole life and being in eternal 
sunshine, she unhesitatingly threw away from her the temptation, and 
said No. 

“You say that you will have a reason,” she presently observed. “I 
will give you one; it is soon spoken. Not so very long ago I wasa 
poor, unknown girl; I was alone in the world; quite friendless. M. 
Weber discovered me; he took me by the hand; he incurred great ex- 
penses on my account; he brought me from France to Italy, and not 
me only, but also my attendant. He has ever since treated me with the 
very greatest consideration ; no father could have been kinder to his 
daughter. They say I have genius; it is he who has cultivated and 
strengthened it; if I ever make way in the world I shall have to thank 
him for it. He takes not only pleasure, but pride in my progress, and I 
am persuaded that just now his greatest grief would be to see me sud- 
denly withdraw from my profession. You see, Mr Rayner, that my 
debt of gratitude to M. Weber is inexhaustible, and that I am positively 
bound to please him in the best way I can.” 

“Lucie! Lucie ! beware that you do not overrate what you call your 
duty and gratitude. Pause a2 moment before you finally make us both 
wretched for life. Is this your only plea for rejecting me?” 

“No. I have yet another. One that you will probably think far 
weightier.” 

‘Let me hear it.” 

“It is that I am an outcast and nameless. I am called Lucie 
Martin, but I have no mght to the name. In reality I am English, 
but I do not know who my parents are; whether they are living or 
dead. I know nothing of myself. It is not likely that you would 
marry a poor, unknown being. Your friends would blame you, Mr. 
Rayner, and they would shun me.” 

‘“‘T have but one real friend in the world,” returned Rayner, “and 
you know how 4e would shun you. Hearing this I would far more 
eamestly urge you not to refuse me. I have a good and honourable 
name, and it shall be my pride and glory to offer it to you. None shall 
dare to blame me: nay, the whole world wouldenvy me. I shall love— 
with a selfish love, perhaps—to feel that you are mine and mine alone; 
that I possess your undivided affection; that we are all in all to each 
other. But I do not understand this yet. Lucie, although you say we 
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can be nothing to each other, at least p!ace me so far above the rest of 
tne worid : tell me your history.” 

Sbe could not refuse him. In as few words as possible she told him 
the story of her life ; told him everything she knew. from beginning to 
end. The only thing she concealed from him was that she believed 
herself to be of noble birth; she told him she beZeved she was of some 
good family, but she did not say more. 

He kstened quietly to the end, and then thought for some moments 
iD silence. 

“If you were to find your parents, and they insisted upon your leav- 
ing the stage,” was his first remark, * you would have to do it.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ but that would be a different matter. I should 
of course be forced to yield them obedience. even though I dad it 
unwillincty. Let us not suppose such a case, Mr. Rayner: it is not 
likely to happen. When I left France I left ail clue behind me.” 

“ Did vou thorozzhlw search for this clue 2?” 

“For days and weeks : Manette far more than I, for she was eager 
about it, and I was indizerent. It is hopelessly lost.” 

‘- Did you bring nothing away with vou? No box, or book, or relic? 
I have heard of things being concealed for years ia secret drawers, of 
documents being slii;ped into the covers of books” 

“No,” replied Lucie. 

But as he spoke his eves wandered over the room, and rested uncon- 
sc.ously upon a crucifix. His gaze directed Lucie’s attention to it. 

‘I had forgotten,” she said, correcung herselt; “we brought away 
with us nothing but that crucifix. Manette woud not part with it: it 
was placed in this room by Madame Weber.” 

The oid lady had observed the reic. and possio:iv deeming it 2 
suecies of desecration to see it in the bedroom of a Protestant, had 
requested that it might be put in the drawing-room. 

“You are but a heretic. my dear,” she had said in her plain-speaking 
but not intentionally unk:nd manner. “I ama good Roman Catholic, 
and shall like to see it opposite me as I sit here!” Lucie had acqui- 
esced at once, and smiled to herself at the way in which the old lady so 
artlessly, because so naturally, gratified her creed. It stood on a small 
bracket above the console on the wall. 

** Your father was a Roman Catholic,” remarked Rayner. 

“< Yes—— I suppose he was.” Lucie answered, with hesitation. “I 
do not think they would have tolerated a Protestant professor at the 
college, but he always went with me to the little Eglise Evangelique. 
Mariette said he went to take care of me. He must have been a 
Catholic, though ; he attached so much value to the crucifix.” 

Rayner went over to it. | 

‘‘ Did it ever strike you that the document might be concealed here, 
Lucie ?” 
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‘‘ No,” she answered, laughing. 

“TJ have heard of things being concealed even in crucifixes,” he 
observed. ‘ More than that, I once knew of a large sum of gold that 
was hidden in one for many years. This crucifix seems large enough 
to contain something or other.” 

Lucie shook her head and smiled still. She thought his notion as 
to this crucifix very far-fetched, but was too polite to say it. It had 
never occurred to her in the remotest degree that the missing proofs could 
be in any way connected with the crucifix; it was by far too impro- 
bable. 

Rayner took up the relic and examined it closely. He felt it and 
tapped it and shook it, and attempted to bend it, until a scream from 
Lucie caused him to desist. It was all in vain. It appeared to be 
perfectly solid; to have neither false bottom nor false top, certainly not 
a false back. After examining it for several minutes he reluctantly gave 
up his idea as a mistaken one, and was about to put it back in its place, 
when it slipped through his fingers and fell to the ground. The jerk 
must have touched heavily upon some hidden spring, for the bottom 
came out. With an exclamation, half of fear half delight, Rayner 
hastily stooped, and from the interior of the crucifix pulled out two 
small, neatly folded papers. As soon as Lucie caught sight of them 
she turned perfectly pale, and trembled so violently that Rayner 
hastened to her. 

“No,” she said, understanding his meaning, “I am not likely to 
faint. I never fainted in my life; but this sudden discovery has almost 
taken away my senses.” 

‘‘T trust it is what you have so long sought for,” replied Rayner. 
“ Do not prolong our suspense ; take these and read them.” 

“T cannot,” returned Lucie. ‘I could not read a line. I dread to 
look at them. It has turned me almost sick. What discovery am I 
about to make? Do you, Mr. Rayner, first read these letters and 
then tell me their contents.” 

He did not wait fora second bidding. Scarcely less excited than 
Lucie, he crossed over to the window, and opening the first that came 
uppermost, read to himself the following words :— 


“‘T, Jean Louis Walewski, certify that of my own free will and deed 
I record the contents of this document; and, as I hope for salvation, I 
declare that every word herein written is solemnly true and correct. 

‘““For fifteen years I have been living in this same town of France, 
under the name of Louis Martin. It was convenient to me to drop, 
some longer years ago, my father’s name Walewski, for that of my 
mother, Martin. The child, Lucie, who has lived with me and borne 
my name, has passed for my daughter. She is rot my daughter : for I 
never had a daughter, and never was married. For purposes of my 
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_ own, which I need not here mention, I stole her in her infancy from 
her parents, then residing in England, and she has ever since lived with 
me in France. 

“‘T have endeavoured, as far as circumstances have favoured me, to 
bring her up gently; to give her an education befitting the rank to 
which she was born, but which, through my intervention, she has not 
been destined hitherto to fill. Her name is Lucy Masseron. She is 
the daughter of the Hon. Thomas Masseron, commonly called Lord 
Haredale, of Wellsby, in the county of Hertford, England, and of 
Elizabeth his wife. 

“In the sight of Heaven, and in the faith of my own Protestant 
creed, which is my true creed, and in which creed I shall die, I assert 
this. “Joun Louis WALEWSKI.” 


Here the declaration abruptly concluded. 

Scarcely comprehending what he read, Rayner glanced at Lucie and 
opened the other letter, not observing that it bore a superscription ; 
without pausing to consider whether he was quite justified in what he 
was doing, he read again as follows :— 


‘““My Lorp,—I address you by your title; for though you have 
never succeeded in discovering me since that eventful night when, by 
the same blow, you lost your child and your happiness; yet I have 
taken care to make myself acquainted with the changes in your career, 
and know that you are no longer Mr. Masseron, but the Earl of Hare- 
dale, and occupy a distinguished position in the world. Permit me to 
point out to your lordship the inevitable manner in which men’s evil 
deeds are brought home to them. I worked out my own revenge: 
had I not done so perhaps Heaven might have visited it upon you. 

“You do not forget what you did, or the bitter wrong you wrought. 
But for your winking at your brother's sin, Elize Delrue might not have 
gone an outcast to her early grave, with her ill courses on her head. 
Sometimes I wonder if she appears to you in your dreams. You 
thought to kill two birds with one stone, as they say in your language, 
to serve your interest in two ways: the one was, not to cross your 
brother, which you could not afford to do; the other was that your 
father, the Earl of Haredale, should hear of his evil conduct, discard 
him, and take you into favour. What mattered it that my promised 
wife was sacrificed, and my hopes and feelings and prospects were 
blighted? Retribution, which my hand dealt, did not allow you to 
escape unpunished. I took away your dearest treasure, your child, 
Lucy. A short while after that, and your brother was called away; 
called by God. Did you mourn for either of them, my lord? For the 
one I know you did; aye, and in tears of blood. 

“To pass on. In restoring to you your daughter, do not think I am 
influenced by generous motives towards you, or by repentance. Far 
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from it. If I have grieved for your wife’s sorrow—who was ever kind 
and gentle to me—I have rejoiced in yours. I do it—absolutely 
for Lucy’s own sake: in order that she may be spared the pains of 
solitude and poverty when I am gone. For the warning voice of 
infirmity whispers to me that I shall not be long here. I have loved 
your child almost as you could have loved her, and have treated her 
well. Ask her. 

‘You have once passed through this town since we were inhabitants 
of it. I met you face to face, with your little daughter in my hand; but 
your eyes were bent on the ground, and you and the danger passed by. 
I marked the change in your appearance: the silver in your hair; the 
stoop in your shoulders; the grey look of restless anxiety in your face ; 
and I was glad. / had done all this; 7 had turned the tranquil current 
of your life to a troubled sea of storm and sorrow. But what, my lord, 
had you done for me? You had broken the most sacred tie of my 
life ; you had drained my heart of all the emotion that a man most 
cherishes ; you had hurled upon me utter ruin and desolation; you 
have assisted in sending me to an early grave. Can I then repent 
towards you? If ever man was justified in hating his fellow-mortal, am 
I not that man P 

“Farewell, Lord Haredale. In conclusion, I will say—though the 
effort almost kills me—that I hope we may both, in the world to which 
we are hastening, find pardon for our sins, and rest for our souls. In 
the grave all things are forgotten. “JEAN Louis WALEWSKI.” 


It would be a very difficult task to attempt to describe the thoughts 
and emotions that arose to Rayner as the letters fell from his hand. 
He immediately understood the whole matter; he saw clearly laict 
before him the working out of a deeply-laid scheme of revenge ; revenge 
for some dark deed not too openly hinted at. It never occurred to him 
to doubt the statements he had just read: Lucie herself was sufficient 
testimony to their truth. She was, in fact, so like her brother that that 
alone would have settled the question, when once set afloat. I say 
that it would be utterly impossible to describe Rayner’s emotions. 
Much as he had loved Lucie hitherto, he felt that—if he did not love 
her more—for that was scarcely possible—a new and binding and 
inseparable link had now arisen, in the fact of her being Lord Mas- 
seron’s sister. He looked across at her, and the sight of her pale, 
anxious face recalled him to his task. He went to her and seated 
himself beside her upon the sofa. 

‘“‘ Lucy,” he said, “can you bear a great surprise ?” 

‘I can bear anything,” she answered. ‘‘Have you then bad news 
to tell me, that you endeavour to prepare me for a shock ?” 

‘“‘It is glorious news; but good news is often as great a shock as 
bad. Do you know that you are of noble birth?” 
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“TI was told so. It was the only thing I kept from you; for I 
thought it very improbable. It is true then?” 

‘Quite true.” 

“I do not feel any happier,” she remarked. ‘I think it rather gives 
me pain. My parents, if still living, may be all the less likely to notice 
me. Think how long we have been separated: I dare say they have 
forgotten the little daughter they lost. I am reauy to hear who they 
are—who I myself may be.” 

Rayner scarcely knew how to tell her. 

‘* Of all people in the world, who would you rather be ?” 

‘Your sister,” she answered ; and then, remembering the mistake 
she had made, she became covered with confusion. 

“T hope not,” returned Rayner. ‘I don’t think you meant that. 
Did you?” 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, not daring to look at him. ‘One speaks 
without thought sometimes.” 

‘‘Whose sister would you most prefer to be—as we have started the 
subject.” 

“Lord Masseron’s.” 

For a moment he did not speak. Then he looked at her very 
tenderly and placed his hand on hers. 

“‘ Lucy, you have your wish. It is so.” 

She started up. Her breath grew laboured and a choking sensation 
rose in her throat. 

“Mr. Rayner! Surely you are not trifling with me?” 

“Lucy! These documents prove beyond doubt that you are the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Haredale. You were stolen from them in 
infancy. You and Masseron are veritable brother and sister.” 

She sank down upon the sofa with her arms outstretched, and burned 
her head in the pillows. “My brother!” she murmured, with a catch- 
ing sob. ‘My own brother! to love freely, as much as I like! And 
he is going from us!” For some minutes she remained perfectly still 
and silent, until Rayner gently touched her and recalled her to herself. 

“Lucy ”"—and never again would any of them give her the French 
name, Lucie—‘“ you will have to give up the stage.” 

She supposed it would be so; but made no comment. 

‘‘Am I still to go away unanswered?” 

‘You are George’s brother, ” she murmured, shyly ; ‘“‘ can you not be 
mine ?” 

“It is impossible; neither would you wish it. But I am not George’s 
brother, in reality: you can make me so, Lucy, again I ask you will 
you be my wife?” 

She did not reply in words, but he was more than answered. With 
an exclamation of deep thankfulness for a blessing greater than he had 
ever hoped to obtain, he caught her to him. Henceforth her resting- 
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place would be his breast, his strong arms her shelter; his love would 
keep her from all harm; it should be her greatest happiness as well as 
safeguard. 

But another and a great task remained to him. Lady Haredale must be 
told that her long-lost daughter had been found again. Whether she 
was supposed to be dead or not, he could not say; he had never heard 
it whispered that they had lost a child in this strange way; he felt quite 
sure Lord Masseron knew nothing of it, or he would not have kept it 
from him. His task now was to make it all known. 

He gave Lucy the declaration to read, reserving to himself the letter; 
after which he left her for a short while, promising to return for her 
when he had sufficiently paved the way for her reception. 

As chance would have it, Lady Haredale was out, and Rayner 
hastened on to his friend. Lord Masseron was lying upon a sofa, dee) 
in thought. To have learnt at the eleventh hour of his life (as he had 
the previous evening) that he had once possessed a sister, and that in 
all probability that sister was still living, was a fact far too momentous 
to permit him to dismiss it from his mind. He was pondering over 
it most intensely as Rayner entered the room; and as ‘his face, with 
those large, melancholy, yet most beautiful eyes, was one which easily 
betrayed itself, Rayner saw in a moment that something was troubling 
him. 

‘‘I perceive I am wanted,” he cried, seating himself on the edge of 
the sofa. “Having left you to yourself fora couple of hours, I come 
back to find you in a sea of melancholy. Old friend, is anything 
troubling you ?” 

“Tf I say no, I suppose you won’t believe me,” returned Lord Mas- 
seron. 

‘‘ Certainly not,” replied Rayner, gravely. ‘‘ Masseron, we have not 
been friends all these years heart to heart, and soul to soul, for nothing. 
We know each other thoroughly. I can often read your thoughts before 
they are spoken: I always know what’s coming. Is it not thus with 
you P” 

“T don’t know. You are always the same; illness, you know, has 
made me changeable in my moods as the hours of the day. But now I 
come to think of it, I believe I found out the only secret you kept from 
me almost before you were aware of it yourself. You know to what I 
allude.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” replied Rayner, flushing. ‘And I really think you 
were the first to discover it. But now, George, you on your part seem to 
be concealing something from me.” 

“‘T have not known it long,” returned Masseron. “You are right in 
supposing I have something to trouble me. It is almost more than I 
can bear in my helpless condition. I must tell all to you: it will do me 
good: I shall leave you behind me as my representative. All that I 
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cannot do, you, for my sake, will undertake. Do you know that last 
night I learned for the first time in my life that I possessed a sister !” 

‘““Ah !” cried Rayner, starting. ‘Is it possible? And do you know 
where she is?” 

‘“‘There’s the miserable fact! I don’t know where she is, or who she 
is—that is, with whom she may be living, and in what condition.” 

‘* But you know that she #s living ?” 

‘IT don’t know even that. She was stolen from us many years ago, 
and has never since been heard of. She may be dead; but something 
within me tells me she is not. . Oh! if I could but find her! William, 
this will have to be your task, after I am gone. You will do it for my 
sake ?” 

*“Would I not? What is there, short of sin, that I would not do for 
you Pp” 

“And then,” continued Lord Masseron, “when you have found 
her, if she should be all we could desire, do you know what I would 
like?” 

“What?” 

““T lay awake in the night, weaving a little romance for myself. That 
my sister was found, and you were going to take her for your own. But 
I ain forgetting reality for romance,” he broke off, with a smile and a 
sigh. ‘There is Lucie in the way.” 

‘Perhaps Lucie would not have me,” said Rayner, smiling to him- 
self. 

Masseron shook his head: ‘I know better. There is not a woman 
in the world would refuse—if she knew you. But you don’t seem sur- 
prised at this news.” 

“Tt has come too late for that. George, how wonderfully things have 
worked round.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘“‘T mean to say that it may not after all be so difficult a matter to 
discover this sister of yours.” 

‘‘Perhaps you think we have some clue to her. You are mistaken.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I think that somebody else may have a clue.” 

“You do not refer to yourself?” 

‘What if I do?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you had any knowledge of this thing?” 

‘‘Last night I had none. In twelve hours many strange events may 
take place.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you, William.” 

“Well, then, I have found out something about this mystery. I had 
come in on purpose to tell you all about it. I am glad to find you more 
prepared than I anticipated.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have found any clue to my sister?” 
cried Lord Masseron. 
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‘‘Don’t get excited,” returned Rayner, keeping him down on the sofa. 
‘‘T have done more than that.” 

“In mercy speak out!” exclaimed Lord Masseron, trying to get free. 
“Rayner, I am perfectly calm. I know what is coming. You have 
heard of her, perhaps even found her.” 

‘Even found her,” repeated Rayner. “George, I have indeed.” 

‘And who is she ?” 

He put the question as quietly as he could, but his excitement was 
terrible, and Rayner was almost alarmed for him. 

‘One whom you have already wished to claim as a sister,” he said, in 
answer to the question. ‘Can you not guess ?” 

‘Lucie !” 

He did not speak the word above a whisper, and he no longer strug- 
gled to get free; the reaction and the suspense, the very fear of the 
answer, made him perfectly still. Rayner related the circumstances that 
had just happened, and placed the document he had first opened in his 
hands. Lord Masseron read it through very quietly, and then closed 
his eyes. So still was he for some minutes that Rayner grew 
frightened. 

‘‘ Are you not well, George ?” 

He started and opened his eyes. 

‘‘ Quite well,” he answered. ‘I am trying to realize it, to get it into 
my brain. You are quite sure we are not all dreaming ?” 

“TIT hope Iam. As the best proof of it let me go and bring in Lucy. 
I'll bring the crucifix too.” 

‘‘No,” replied Masseron, getting up. “I will go to her. I will 
seek my sister and give her the best welcome that ever sister had yet.” 

‘A word before you leave me,” said Rayner. ‘ You are to have 
your wish in more ways than one, old friend.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that °” 

“Yes. The only thing about which I have any doubt is your father’s 
consent. I ought to have spoken to him first; but on my honour I 
never thought of it. That being all well, we are to be brothers, George, 
as well as friends.” 

Lord Masseron did not reply. For one moment the friends were 
locked together, arms within arms, hands in hands. 

And then George Masseron went to find his sister. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THROWN AWAY. 


Want of space has compelled us to neglect Miss Bosanquet in a very 
ungallant manner, but we must now bring her once more before the 
reader’s notice. Whether by the strange act we have to record she will 
rise or fall in his estimation is a question that he must settle with his 
own conscience. 

It has been seen that Caroline Bosanquet fell in love with William 
Rayner. The truth came to her knowledge very suddenly ; how or by 
what revelation she never quite remembered. But it did come; and 
she loved him with all the feverish intensity of a deep, strong, and un- 
disciplined nature. She could scarcely be blamed for this. True, he 
had never testified by word or sign that he cared for her otherwise than 
aS a passing acquaintance, and thus far she had been unguarded and 
careless: but until the fact became positively known to her she had not 
erred. It was then that she compromised herself, her womanly reserve 
and dignity. Instead of withdrawing from his society upon every pos- 
sible occasion, and allowing him to seek her if he chose to do so; in 
place of endeavouring to stifle a passion that, if cherished, would 
probably land her in unhappiness and misery, she took a directly 
opposite course. She threw herself in his path on every possible occa- 
sion ; gave him encouragement in every conceivable manner—encourage- 
ment that a less honourable and upright man might have endeavoured 
to misconstrue. It is true that on the flush of the very first discovery 
she had somewhat withdrawn herself from his companionship, but it 
was only because she hoped he would miss her and seek her; when 
she found that he did not do this, the temptation became too great for 
her, and she took the initiative into her own hands. 

So pointed did she become in her attention to Rayner, that at length, 
little conceited as he was, he could not but admit that his friend was 
correct in his supposition, and that Miss Bosanquet must be in love with 
him. Assoonas he became perfectly convinced that she really thought 
of him more than was good for her peace of mind, he endeavoured 
to be with her as little as possible. She had a habit of dodging (Lord 
Masseron called it so) in and out of their rooms at Naples; so sure 
as she came in Rayner took to dodge out of them. His manners 
became constrained, his words few: he could not, of course, speak 
openly to her upon the subject, but he could by his actions show her 
that she was nothing to him. 

It was not of much use. The more he shunned her the more 
desperate she became. She had confidence in herself and in her 
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powers of attraction—certainly not without foundation—and she re- 
solved that if he would not woo her of his own accord, he should be 
made to yield her obedience by the strength of her own will. ‘I have 
been a fool,” she confessed to herself. ‘I have given my heart away 
where perhaps it was not wanted. But having done this he shall give 
me his in return. Love begets love: that is, I believe, a recognized law. 
A few months ago I knew nothing about it; now I know it, because I 
feel it. I feel that I can, I must, attract William Rayner towards me, as. 
surely as a magnet attracts a needle. I wi// it, and that is sufficient.” 

The days and the days went on. She grew more hopelessly involved 
in her own toils; but the toils she endeavoured to weave around her 
victim appeared to bring forth no fruit. She did all she could; she 
sought Rayner upon every possible occasion without actually thrusting 
herself upon him. She continually had some plea or excuse whereby 
they were thrown together. She tried all ways and moods to bring 
him into a proper frame of mind; the lively, the pathetic, the severe; 
the sad, the passionate, the loving, the cold; infusing a vast deal of 
fascination into each: one day she would be freezing, the next melting; . 
and Rayner could not help himself. 

Caroline felt that she was not gaining ground. Do what she would, 
the result came to the same. At length she could bear it no longer, 
and she determined to hazard all upon one last chance. If she failed 
—but she would not contemplate failure. Sufficient to think of what 
she would do when the time came. 

The opportunity she sought soon occurred. It was the afternoon of 
the day after the opera: the day when so many things had transpired 
elsewhere. Lady Haredale had asked Mr. Rayner to go for her to 
Mrs. Bosanquet upon some very important social business, and he had 
complied. Caroline, as it chanced, was at home alone. When she 
was told who was there she changed countenance. She put her hands 
to her side as if to still the beating of her heart; at this last moment 
she almost turned sick with suspense. But she had made up her 
mind, and she was not one to draw back. She felt that her opportunity 
had come, and she must abide Ly the result of the interview. Now or 
never. It was really a truth that she had so far worked upon herself 
that she could not any longer live in her present state of mind. She 
joined Rayner in the drawing-room, and he noticed that she was paler 
than he had ever before seen her. 

She was so excited that in the first moment she scarcely knew what 
she was doing. He held out his hand, but she did not appear to see 
it. It was only for an instant, and then she was to outward appearance 
her usual self. 

‘“‘ Be seated,” she said, in a voice with which even she was startled. 
‘“ How is Lord Masseron ?” 

“He is rather worse than usual,” replied Rayner, thinking her 
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manner excessively strange. ‘You do not seem very well yourself. 
I hope the opera last night was not too much for you?” 

“You may as well cease these kind inquiries, Mr. Rayner. They 
are very civil but I do not want them. In the first place, I am not ill ; 
I am perfectly well: in the second, I would ask what it is to you 
whether I am well or ill, living or dead? Do you wish to mock me 
with questions of which you care not even to listen to the answers ? 
Am I really an object of so much interest to you that my welfare is a 
source of anxiety ?” 

‘“What do you mean?” returned Rayner, who thought she must 
have taken leave of her senses. ‘‘I asked you a simple, straightforward 
question. Can you not reply to me in the same manner?” 

‘“‘Very straightforward and very simple—no doubt. So much so 
that it was scarcely worth the putting. Well, I have answered you, 
now answer mine: it is equally simple.” 

“This is very foolish,” he returned, almost irntated, and feeling that 
he was in for something disagreeable. ‘‘ Can you not be rational ?” 

“No,” she cried, starting up. ‘I cannot and I will not. I have 
now had enough of this; I have borne with you in silence, but I will 
bear no longer. We will come to an understanding. Before you leave 
this room you shall tell me what I am to you, William Rayner: whether 
I am anything or whether I am nothing.” 

“You are certainly mad,” heanswered. ‘I do not understand you.” 

‘‘T am no more mad than you are, though your conduct has been 
enough to make me so. Do not affect ignorance, or try to evade me. 
William Rayner, you know that for some time past I have loved you: 
loved you more than you can conceive of or love in return; more than 
I love my own life. You must have seen it; I say you know it. I 
have shown it to you by my actions; I now tell you in words what 
you are tome. Perhaps I am the first woman who has ever done such 
a thing; what care 1? What matters it if I gain your love in return? 
Tell me; 1s my affection wasted upon you? does it fall dead upon you 
as if it were lying with me at the bottom of yonder bay? Or does it 
not, by its very strength, awaken an answering chord in your heart ? 
Do you not feel it awakening into life? Is there not a fire kindling 
within you which nothing but my love will feed and satisfy? Oh, 
answer me quickly.” 

She had thrown herself on her knees before him in an abandonment 
of despair and hope. Her face, upturned in expectation, was suffused 
with a glow which lighted up her eyes, and caused her to look almost 
like one beside herself. Rayner was pained and perplexed ; he felt 
excessively uncomfortable, and he got up and went to the window, 
rather wishing her or himself at the bottom of the bay she spoke of. 
So surprised was he that he could not at first utter a word. His silence 
iritated her, and she rose from her knees. 
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“Speak!” she cried. ‘‘ Answer me, William Rayner. I will not be 
avoided.” 

‘Why have you allowed yourself to think more of me than was good 
for your happiness?” he asked, passing over her question. ‘I have 
never given you the slightest encouragement to suppose that you are 
more to me than a passing acquaintance—a friend. You cannot 
deny it.” 

“TI do not. It is precisely because you have not done so that I now 
seek the information for myself. Such love as mine cannot be cast off, 
or lightly set aside : and there’s no one else you care for.” 

“‘T would counsel you to re-consider the matter, Miss Bosanquet. 
Suffer me to advise you, in all kindness, to forget me and this inter- 
view ; for I can never love you.” 

‘“* Never 2?” 

“* Never.” 

“Why not ?” 

He hesitated. ‘If I tell you, it will be in the hope that it may do 
you good; that you will see how sad a mistake you have made. 
Perhaps you will then try and forget me. I cannot love you because I 
love another.” 

“‘It is an untruth!” she cried. ‘“ You are only deceiving me. Do 
you remember, one day when we were walking out in Sorrento—you 
and I and Lord Masseron—you told me that you had never loved: 
that you did not even know what love was. Have you forgotten that ? 
I do not forget so easily.” 

“Tt was not an untruth,” replied Rayner, remaining calm in spite of 
his anger. ‘I well remember that day. I remember, too, why I made 
that remark ; I wish you had takenthe hint. It was the truth, as much 
so as what I am now saying. Remember that months have passed 
since then; many things may take place in a few days—even hours.” 

‘“‘T believe you are still equivocating. Not a day since that time has 
gone by without my knowing something of your movements. You 
cannot have met with any one likely to draw out your love. Attempt 
not to palm off an excuse upon me.” 

‘Do not think it,” he replied, more inclined to pity her than to be 
angry. ‘*I have told you the perfect truth. You force me to repeat it 
—I can never love you. Itis my misfortune, Miss Bosanquet, not my 
fault. You know that love will not come at our bidding: nay, if we 
endeavour to call it forth by force it is sure to keep away. I am more 
sorry than I can tell that you should care for me in the least degree. 
In all sincerity, in all kindness to yourself, I ask you to forget me. 
There are many men in the world far more suited to you than I am. 
Depend upon it, you will one day laugh over this interview, and at 
what you will then call your infatuation.” 

‘Cease such mockery !” she cried, in a voice hoarse with emotion. 
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‘It is nothing else. The old tale over again. Could you bear the 
woman you love to talk to you in such strains? Would it do you any 
good ? Would you call it wisdom, or philosophy, or even common- 
sense ? You are false as the rest of the world. You speak what you 
do not feel, or think ; you utter a lie. Would to heaven that I had 
never seen you, or that I could now follow you to your grave!” 

Without being either false or cold, Rayner knew only too well that 
his advice was hard to carry out. But in justice to himself he could 
not speak otherwise. To have been more tolerant he must have com- 
promised his sincerity ; to have been harsher and more plain-spoken 
would have wounded his ideas of humanity, and of what was befitting 
to him as a gentleman. He saw that she was excited; in no mood to 
hear reason ; and he thought that to quench out all hope was the best 
and kindest thing he could do. 

‘Let us drop the subject once and for ever,” he said. ‘To dwell 
upon it will bring pain to both; it can do no good. I can never 
change. It will be well for us to meet as seldom as possible so long as 
we remain here; absence may help you to forget me. Indeed, I hope 
it will. AsI have told you, I love another. You must cease to hope; 
when hope is dead the rest will be comparatively an easy task. Think 
of me as one unworthy.” 

‘‘ Who is it that you love?” she asked, as the hot blood mounted to 
her face. ‘Tell me that.” 

‘** Do not press it, I pray. That is a question that neither you nor 
any one else has any right to ask. I would not have told you this much 
but in kindness. Forget me, Caroline. I will forget what has now 
passed ; it shall be buried with me, just as if it had never been spoken. 
We will shake hands; in the future, should we meet, let it be as fnends.” 

‘“‘Never. You reject my love; such love as woman never yet gave 
to man. Take the consequences. I will not see you happy with 
another ; I could not. Should anything happen to me, thank yourself 
for it. You have destroyed my happiness here—and for aught I know, 
my happiness hereafter. I leave you. May your future life be as 
wretched as I would have made it glad.” 

She passed out of the room. Dashing up the staircase she entered 
her chamber and closed the door with loud force. 

Rayner was left alone in astonishment. He would have given much 
to have been spared the scene. In the first place, he felt sorry for her. 
Knowing what it was to love, he could imagine the maddening pain 
that such a nature.as hers, wild and ungoverned, must be suffering. 
But so far as his conduct to her had been, he felt himself entirely: free 
from blame. He felt grieved that he should have been the cause— 
however innocent—of her having forgotten modesty and reserve ; of 
compromising her self-respect by a proceeding which few women have 
ever attempted. It is just possible for cases to arise in which a woman 
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may be partially justified in taking the initiative into her own hands, 
but they are rare and peculiar. Caroline Bosanquet's case, it need 
scarcely be remarked, was not one of the exceptions. 

William Rayner left the drawing-room to its repose, determined 
never to enter it again. He hoped that the young lady was already 
resolving to forget him, and that in time she would learn to look back 
upon the past interview with no other regret than that of having so 
foolishly betrayed Rer secret. But herein he misjudged her. 

Miss Bosanquet had rushed to her room, quite beside herself with 
anger and disappointed love. What does Shakespeare say p—and he 
is always right: “ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned.” Her first 
uct was to throw herself on the bed, and there she tossed about for a 
time in an agony of despair. After a time, she rose from the bed again 
in her storm of restlessness, and began fiercely to pace the rooms; her 
own and others on the same floor. And this gave the opportunity for 
a most dreadful termination to what might have otherwise been only a 
trifling if disagreeable episode in life. 

In whirling past a shelf in her father’s chamber—and really Miss 
Bosanquet’s movements just then could be called nothing else—she 
caught sight of a bottle containing a dark liquid, labelled Zaudanum : 
Poison. The sight arrested her at once; wild ideas came coursing 
through her brain; a subtle tempter was at hand, whispering into her 
ear pernicious promptings. 

‘““It is more than I can bear,” she groaned, referring to the mortifica- 
tion, and the rejected love; ‘‘more than any human being could 
endure, and live. A few months ago I was boasting to Lady Haredale 
that I had never known trouble; now I see nothing else before me. If 
I just swallow ‘hat, the misery will be at an end. Welcome, death, 
welcome ! You would be far preferable to this state of being—for what 
will living be but a slow dying of agony? I cannot live to see him 
Joving another: perhaps married to her: if I thought it was that 
affected, fantastical, moon-faced, low-born actress, Lucie Martin—and 
{ do think it—I should be fit to cut her ears off. Oh misery, misery ! 
oh madness! Let me endit! And when he sees me laid in my early 
grave it may draw tears of pity, perhaps of remorse, from him.” 

Snatching the bottle in her hand, she went back to her room and 
bolted herself in with it. Then she paused. It was well to do so; to 
pause before committing a deed so fearful. But she paused less in 
hesitation whether she should take the poison or whether to take it all 
or only a portion. She knew nothing of the properties of laudanum, as 
to the quantity sufficient to destroy life, except that she believed there 
were different preparations of it, of different strengths: better in the 
doubt to be on the safe side, and take it all. Uncorking the bottle 
with a steady hand, she poured its contents into a tumbler, and drank 
the whole, which tasted awfully nasty. 
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And now she felt that all was over; over for ever. Had she wished 
to undo her act it was too late; therefore she would not wish it; and 
Caroline Bosanquet was a woman of strong nerve and will. Thoughts 
of the future came crowding into her brain now; but she drove them 
back. Respite was granted her for a short time, but even that would 
soon be at an end. Some one suddenly tried the door, and then 
knocked for admittance. ‘ Are you there, Caroline? ” 

It was Mrs. Bosanquet, who had just come in and was seeking her 
daughter. Caroline called out that she had a headache and was about 
to lie down, asking further not to be disturbed. So the mother went 
away again. 

The misguided girl took off her shoes and dress, dragged herself to 
the bed, and lay down. The chamber was very still. Composing 
herself to the sleep that she knew must soon overpower her, she lay 
quiet, repressing all restlessness, whether of mind or body; and in a 
short while, lost consciousness. And the day went on outside. 

Some hours later, Miss Bosanquet awoke, to find herself in nearly 
total darkness. Not quite, for the outline of the chamber and its 
furniture grew, by degrees, dimly visible. How was this? She had 
not expected to awake at all, at least in this world. Distinctly remem- 
bering all that had taken place, she wondered where the failure could 
be, or whether the poison had only half done its work. Perhaps she 
had taken too much of it. She certainly felt extremely ill, had dreadfully 
griping pains in the pit of the stomach ; but as certainly she was not 
dead. What did it mean ? 

It meant that Caroline Bosanquet had been more mercifully dealt 
with than she would have dealt with herself. The bottle labelled 
“ Poison” contained nothing worse than a quantity of black draught. 
Mr. Bosanquet, fancying himself in need of a little wholesome physic, 
had despatched an old laudanum bottle by his servant that morning to 
a chemist’s, desiring it might be filled with the delectable compound 
known as black draught; and he never afterwards fathomed the 
mystery of its disappearance. It made Caroline very ill, for it was a 
double dose. What with that, and what with the mortification of 
events altogether, Miss Caroline Bosanquet kept her bed for three days. 
It brought her reflection, and a sort of repentance; she grew to see 
she was not yet tired of life, to think it might bear charms for her still. 
And so she got up, wiser and better: thankful to have been saved 
from an irredeemable sin. 

We are now compelled to anticipate the course of events, for we 
shall not again have the opportunity of alluding here to Caroline 
Bosanquet. In six months she married an Italian count, rich, gouty, 
and thirty years older than herself. For a year she led him such a 
dance of gaiety, that one fine day the gout flew to his heart, and 
Caroline awoke the next to find herself a widow. Young, wealthy, and 
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attractive, people said she would be sure soon to marry again. Nothing 
appeared to be further from her own thoughts. She came to England, 
bought a small but very beautiful estate in Devonshire, and settled 
down to a somewhat secluded life, and to the rearing of her little girl. 
Changed in mind though she is, there is much yet in her that re- 
quires reform; but she is better than the Caroline of not long ago, 
and is gradually toning down into what may eventually become a fine 
character. She is kind to the poor around her; not very gentle, but 
considerate ; and she is liked by the few friends she has chosen to 
make. Yet there is ever present with her one episode in her lifetime. 
A certain interview, the remembrance of which she cannot banish from 
her mind ; and the grave act following upon it, at which she shudders, 
and sometimes weeps. When she thinks how differently it might have 
ended, she is very thankful and very grateful, even humble to herself. 
But amidst all her gratitude and recollections, she is faithful to the one 
love of her life, and for its sake she knows that she will never marry a 
second time. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


—iPLkLRRS—- 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 
GREEN cliffs, gray boulders, ocean-kissed, 
A blue sky and a purple mist 
Enveloping the shore : 
Far-spreading woods of richest green, 
With Nature’s fairest flowers between ; 
The rising water’s roar. 


A wide expanse on either hand, 

Of summer ocean, sun-clad land, 
A shady mossy seat : 

On yonder hill a rained tower, 

Beneath, a cool and leafy bower, 
Fit for a nymph’s retreat. 


And, as in some cathedral choir, 
When sweetly-singing voices tire, 
Others take up the strain ; 
The lark’s delicious melody, 
Poured down, like sunlight, from the sky, 
Is echoed back again. 
W. B. THOMPSON. 
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MY CHEMIST LODGER. 
By Morey Farrow. 


ENTERED Barking and Chester’s (general merchants) office when 

I was a youngster of fourteen. By degrees I rose in my position, 

and married at three-and-twenty. In due time I became head-clerk : 

Iam now manager. You will say that the events just narrated were 

very ordinary—such, indeed, as have been comprehended in the ex- 

perience of hundreds of other men. Just so. ‘Their even tenor was, 
however, once broken in a startling and terrible fashion. 

More than sixteen years ago, we were living in Holloway. I had 
been married long enough to have two children; and we were very 
happy, my wife and I, though my salary at that time was not large. 
Most of my friends lived in those parts; and the best friend I ever had 
was my wife’s sister. She was a widow, five years older than Bessie. 
Thrifty, careful, with plenty of common-sense, with cheerful manners, 
and a promptness of decision, she was an invaluable companion for one 
who had always been delicate, and, with a family coming on, was 
unable to exert herself as she might otherwise have done. Bessie was 
the best and the prettiest of wives: my first and only love. But to her 
cleverer sister, Rhoda Sexton, who lived only a few doors off, and was 
in the habit of looking in upon us at all times of the day, and being 
consulted in every emergency, I owed a good deal of the happiness 
which filled my little home. Rhoda was regarded by all the family, and 
by me especially, as invaluable. 

“Certainly, William, you had better let the first floor. You don’t 
want it; and as you haven’t got that expected rise in your salary this 
quarter, this house will be too much for you.” 

Such was her advice when the matter of letting our first floor was 
mooted, and my wife was unwilling to give an opinion upon the subject 
herself. We had already had one lodger; but having expected an 
increase of salary that quarter, I thought we should be under no 
necessity to let the rooms again. Business had, however, been bad; 
and the partners, reluctantly I know, were compelled to refuse me. 

“You know, William, I can do all that is necessary with your 
increased household. I shall look in every morning; and Bessie 
needn’t trouble herself. Besides, she mustn't.” For Rhoda was think- 
ing of that last baby, which was only two months old. 

“Do you know of any one who wants rooms ?” I asked. 

““No; but I’ll look in the paper. I dare say we shall find our re- 
quirements there.” And Rhoda turned promptly to the advertisements 
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of the Zimes, the office copy of which fell to my turn that day. “I’ve 
got what I want,” said Rhoda, after an examination of some minutes. 
‘‘This advertisement will suit us capitally. The neighbourhood is 
quiet: the neighbourhood is inexpensive.” And she indicated the 
particular advertisement, by which it appeared that a gentleman re- 
quired two rooms on such terms as we had hitherto charged, in a cheap 
and quiet locality. Respondents were to apply, first by letter, to 
“7, Z. Z.,” at a reading-room in Leicester Square. 

Rhoda wrote the necessary letter; and shortly an answer came, in 
which the gentleman arranged to call on a certain day; and, provided 
the locality, and other matters, were satisfactory, to settle the business 
definitively. 

“‘ He's a foreigner,” said Rhoda, “ and I object to foreigners. Gives 
no reference, too!” She looked at me, and then at my wife. 

“Tet us wait till we see Monsieur Paul Marie-Régnier before we 
pronounce an opinion either for or against him,” I said. 

“You're right, William. He will be here the day after to-morrow.” 

For that day I managed to get a holiday, business being slack, as I 
was naturally anxious to be one of the parties in the agreement, though 
I knew that I could rely on Rhoda. Eleven o'clock was the hour fixed 
for the appointment. Standing by the window at that time, I looked 
at my watch, and was surprised to see a gentleman stop opposite the 
house with singular punctuality, and then advance to the door, and 
ring. Rhoda went and admitted the stranger. 

‘“ Here is Monsieur Paul Régnier,” I said, turning to Bessie; and the 
next moment he entered the room, followed by Rhoda As plainly as 
if she had spoken, I saw on her large keen face, as it appeared behind 
Monsieur Paul’s, an expression which said: “I don’t like him.” 

He bowed politely to me and my wife, as I requested him to take a 
seat. “I have not mistaken the house, I find; you are Mr. William 
Hayley ; and you wish to let two rooms. I am a foreigner, as you will 
judge by my accent. A Frenchman. I like the neighbourhood ; and 
the house. But before I engage with you, or before you commit your- 
self to any engagement, I think it right to explain my profession.” He 
spoke very quickly, with a marked accent, but with no grammatical 
deficiency. ‘I am a chemist, or, to be more correct, I should say that 
I am in the habit of devoting my time to chemical experiments ; and | 
shall wish to know whether you will have any objection to my doing it 
in your house. I do not keep a shop; I am no professor ; but chemistry 
is my study. If I engage to take your rooms, it will be with the under- 
standing that I may carry on my usual avocations in this house. 
I will promise you that you shall be put to no domestic inconveni- 
ence.” 

‘“‘T have no objection,” I answered; “none in the world.” 

Bessie, whose brother was a small chemist in a country town, and 
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rather liked the odour which floated about the rooms of the house from 
the shop below, answered with me. 

Rhoda said nothing. ‘I may bring my few drugs and apparatus then 
with me,” said Régnier, ‘as you and Madame; for” (and he smiled) —‘“‘I 
perceive the other lady by your side is your wife—advance no opposition 
to the proposal.” After this he turned with a look of inquiry to Rhoda. 

“Tt is not for me to object,” she replied. ‘‘ My brother-in-law and 
his wife consent: that is enough !” 

“You are Madame’s sister ?” 

66 Yes,” 

‘¢ And you dislike my conducting my profession in this house? There 
is no fear. There is no danger. And the housewife’s orderly eye will 
not be offended.” 

So, in spite of Rhoda’s unexpressed objection, we made the necessary 
arrangements. Monsieur Paul would come on the morrow, and bring 
his belongings with him. I confess I should have preferred a lodger 
having a different avocation, and encouraging different tastes; but my 
wife’s sympathies were evidently in favour of the chemist ; and she ap- 
prehended no danger to the furniture in the rooms of the first floor, from 
dangerous experiments injudiciously conducted. 

‘‘Oh, Rhoda, what a strange, what a romantic-looking man!” she 
said, when he was gone. | 

Rhoda shook her head. ‘TI wish I had never advised you to have a 
lodger, William. I am not often prejudiced, but I am prejudiced against 
this Monsieur Régnier. When I opened the door to admit him, I 
started! His is a strange face!” 

A strange face! Yes. With dark, deep-set eyes; a full, broad 
forehead, the veins showing clear through the thin skin ; long scattered 
hair; no moustache or beard ; the mouth small, well formed, with half 
a smile lurking about it. His age was about thirty-five. Though the 
countenance had a pensive look, he had a rapid way of speaking, which 
might account for the impression made on a stranger, that there was a 
singularity about him which was unpleasant. 

He came at the hour of the day he had fixed. During the early time 
of his tenancy he gave us no trouble. Now and then a faint scent 
would hang about the house, suggestive of chemicals, but this was a rare 
occurrence. Heseldom went out. Our curiosity about him was great ; 
and though when he and I chanced to meet, he was frankly commu- 
nicative, I seemed to learn little of him. No letters came: and he 
received no friends. 

All Rhoda’s apprehension lest his experiments might be of a danger- 
ous nature, were shortly removed ; and her first unfavourable impression 
of him too. His manners were so gentle, and the demands he made 
upon her service so unexacting, that, good woman as she was, she could 
_carcely continue to regard him in her former fashion. Now and then 
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she would shake her head, and say, ‘‘I don’t know what to make of him. 
There is something puzzling yet.” 

He had been with us a month, when Bessie was taken ill; and one 
Saturday night when his rent was due, I went and received it instead of 
my wife, whom I had left lying on the sofa down stairs. I had never 
entered the room since his occupancy, till this evening. 

‘“‘ Ah, 1 am glad to see you,” he said, rising from the table, where he 
was melting some substance over a spirit-lamp. ‘This is the first time 
you have honoured me. You find me busy—as you can remark.” He 
knew the errand on which I had come, and handed me the money, which 
was lying on the table ready. ‘I hope you find me punctual.” 

“Very, Monsieur Régnier !” 

“Madame, I trust, does not complain of me.” 

‘‘ Indeed, she does not.” 

‘Nor the other madame—-Madame Rhoda ?” 

“ Not at all!” 

‘You will sit? I shall be disengaged in a moment.” 

I sat and watched him as he bent over the lamp; but did not think 
it right to ask any questions as to the nature of the substance he 
was melting. His eyes for many minutes, as a little clock on the 
mantelpiece informed me, were directed intently on it. Suddenly, he 
removed the little vessel, which he had been holding to the heat, and 
raised his face; the light, freed from obstruction, falling strongly on it, 
and revealing a look of triumph in his deep-set eyes, which startled me. 

‘There is no triumph like the triumph of intellect, monsieur; or 
perhaps I should say it is the only durable one! This day I have ac- 
complished what I have been anticipating for years! I find, monsieur, 
that I am not walking in the dark.” He lit an ordinary candle, turned 
the argand out, and seated himself. In the meantime I handed him the 
receipt for the week’s rent. 

‘“‘T have generally the honour of seeing Madame or her sister in the 
evening.” 

‘* My wife, I am sorry to say, is unwell—and Rhoda is with her.” 

‘“‘Madame unwell! Iam indeed sorry. You and Madame are very 
happy—you English husband and wife generally are.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Régnier. I am very fond of her, and very happy 
with her.” 

“‘T have no wife,” he said, with a laugh, ‘“‘nor mother, nor father, 
nor relatives! This is my wife, my mother, my father—my world !” 
and he pointed his thin finger to his chemical apparatus. ‘All my 
happiness is comprehended in what you see here, and in my studies”— 
indicating some MSS, which bestrewed the table. “ You marvel, I dare 
say. You cannot comprehend a passion which is intellectual—a com- 
fort that is not material! From morn to night, I work here, having no 
hope but the consummation of some discovery: satisfied when the 
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long-searched-for principle is revealed. Oh, monsieur, we students, 
we chemists, have unknown ecstacies !” 

“‘ And do you never hope for other interests—to form other ties ?” 

“J never think of them! But I may one day emerge from my 
obscuntty, and taste what of the world I have never yet done. Work is 
very delightful; but my work will have an issue—a glorious issue !” 

He had risen, and was pacing the room: enthusiasm clothing his 
face, and energy his words. 

‘“‘] have made, during the past three or four years, some of the most 
important discoveries in chemistry which the history of that science can 
record: but I have waited my time for giving them to the world; for 
valuable as they are in themselves, they are additionally so as pointing 
the way to still more important truths—truths yet not suspected but by 
me! I am now prosecuting almost the last stages of an inquiry, 
which even the most sanguine and daring of experimentalists have 
considered profitless. You have heard of the crystallization of carbon. 
Not far off, to me, gleams this glorious possibility !” 

I gave a start of surprise. 

‘“‘ Yes, monsieur, I believe I am not proud when I say that I shall 
accomplish what has been considered only a dream! Other mysteries, 
as yet unsuspected, seem to be revealing themselves to me, the patient 
student! Even the two great mysteries, those riddles that for ages 
have puzzled so many brains—Life and Death—I believe capable of an 
approximate solution! The marvels of electricity, the discovery of the 
polarization of light, will not alone give lustre to this age. But if 
chemistry has secrets whose principle is beneficence, so it has mysteries 
whose name and power are terror !” 

I believed he was only an enthusiast; but could not withhold my 
admiration. I remained with him some time. As I was leaving (he 
politely opened the door for me) he said, “I trust your wife will soon 
be well. What your solicitude for her is I can judge by my interest in my 
beloved science! Good-night: present to Madame, and to Madame 
Rhoda, my humble respects.” 

Bessie was unwell for some days, and I was troubled; but the doctor 
assured me that there was no cause for alarm. Still she did not mend. 
Paul Régnier inquired after her daily, and seemed surprised that no 
improvement was recorded. “I do not like to interfere: it would be 
rude. But if Monsieur would allow me, I think I might be of service 
to Madame. Your English doctors (pardon my saying so) are in some 
cases very inexperienced. May I see Madame in your presence and 
that of Madame Rhoda for two or three minutes? I have the advan- 
tage of being intimate with two or three pharmacopceias besides the 
English.” 

Bessie consented ; but Rhoda seemed to hesitate. “Do as you like, 
William,” she said, at last. ‘‘ Bessie is certainly unwell.” 
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‘“‘T am, Rhoda, dear,” said my wife, wearily. I kissed her, and spoke 
some cheerful words; and in a few minutes M. Paul Régnier was sum- 
moned from his room by Bessie’s sister. He remained with us three 
minutes, putting a few commonplace questions to my wife, in the 
kindest, most polite manner, and then returned to his apartments. 
Half an hour afterwards he knocked at the door again. Rhoda 
answered It. | 

‘Let Madame take this twice a-day—night and morning—for 2 
week ; and I think you will find her better at the end of it.” 

His words were true. At the end of the week she was better: at 
the end of the second week she was quite well. 

‘There, you see, Rhoda,” she cried, as she was able to go about the 
house with all her old liveliness of spirits, and freedom from fatigue,— 
‘‘Monsieur Régnier could do what no one else could. Surely you 
have not one prejudice against him now?” 

‘¢ No—not one.” 

For some weeks I saw nothing of Régnier, and heard little. One 
day, upon my return from my office, I was surprised to hear my wife 
say, “Oh, poor M. Régnier; I fear things are going bad with him! He 
has eaten no meat for three days! I was alarmed, for I naturally 
thought he was ill. But it is not that, I fancy. Oh, William, I fear, 
poor man, he has no more money !” 

Rhoda, coming in the next minute, confirmed what my wife had said. 
‘‘There’s no doubt about it. For more than ten days past he has 
ordered less and less. Sometimes he would have meat only every 
second day; but it is as Bessie told you—he has now had none for 
three !” 

I had been curious at first as to the quarter whence he drew his 
income, but this inquisitiveness soon died out. He was most 
punctual in his payments, and though very economical in all his habits, 
was generous to the little girl who was our only servant ; and he had 
on one occasion made two small presents to my wife and Rhoda. 

‘‘T won't ask him for his rent, which is due to-night,” said Bessie. 
His bell was just then heard ringing. Our little servant answered it. 
Monsieur Régnier wished to see me. 

I found him, very thin and pale, sitting at the table where he gener- 
ally worked ; but I could see that he had done little for some time. 
The spirit-lamp was unlit ; and his jars and phials occupied their places 
when he was not putting their contents into requisition. 

“Monsieur,” he said, smiling faintly, and in a lower voice than usual, 
‘‘T am in some trouble. 1 have been prematurely sanguine. Labours 
which I thought would have been completed by this time fail—because 
—because—monsieur—my resources are nearly exhausted! Don’t mis- 
understand me, monsieur. I am too proud to borrow money of you— 
or of any one. You go in the world of business. I am a good linguist. 
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May you not know of some one in want of a teacher of languages? I 
have hitherto, from time to time, earned money by teaching. Such 
means, combined with economy, have afforded me leisure for my dearer 
work. If I could find employment for a month or two, I should be in 
a fair position again.” 

The difficulty had hardly been presented to me, before I saw means 
of meeting it. 

‘You understand many languages ?” 

‘‘German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Modern Greek, as 
well as Ancient, English as you know, and French. I should not find 
myself at a loss in Russian ” 

“ Stop —that’s enough,” I interrupted, as he was about to enumerate 
more. 

‘You can correspond in all these languages ? ” 

“Tn all!” 

“The clerk who does our foreign correspondence is unwell, and 
has been unable to attend the office for days. I will see the head of the 
firm the first thing on Monday morning about giving you the dutes, 
during his absence.” 

‘Thanks, monsieur! thanks! You have lightened my heart. After 
my enforced withdrawal from my studies, I shall go back to them with 
renewed ardour—and for the future I shall be still more economical ! 
The next processes on which I shall engage myself are very dear !” 
He laughed—handed me his rent—which I put back, with the words, 
‘Wait till Monday.” And having vainly tried to persuade him to join 
us at our supper that evening, or at the Sunday dinner on the morrow, 
I left the room, with a rather choking sensation in my throat. 

Poor chemist ! Poor man ! 

I had no difficulty in getting Régnier the situation, and he went with 
me on the Tuesday to the office. He proved himself an admirable 
correspondent, and the firm was much pleased with him. He remained 
with us six weeks, receiving a handsome salary, and at the con- 
clusion of the term, when our regular clerk was enabled to return and 
resume his duties, a present from Mr. Chester, in recognition of the 
excellent manner in which he had performed his work. His business 
aptitude was quite as remarkable as his professional enthusiasm. The 
only change I remarked in his habits was that he came more amongst 
us, at home; now and then breakfasting at our table, and spending 
the evening with us. 

‘‘I must work now, monsieur,” he said, as we were riding home on 
the 'bus together for the last time. ‘“‘ With the sum that I have saved, 
and with economy, I shall be able to complete my work, I trust, in a 
short me. When that is done, monsieur, my position will be assured!” 

Upon once more resuming his chemical experiments, he did not 
entirely return to his secluded habits. He would still come amongst us 
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occasionally, and seemed pleased to notice that we were interested in 
him. 


About a month after the term of his supplementary clerkship, I 
came home much troubled. The accounts of the firm’s dealings with 
some foreign house were placed in my hands in the ordinary way to 
look over. There were two or three things which I could not under- 
stand ; it seemed to me that there was a difference in the books to the 
amount of about five hundred pounds. Not wishing to give unneces- 
sary alarm, I kept my apprehensions from any one directly connected 
with the firm, for that day; but I mentioned the fact to Régnier, in the 
presence of Rhoda and my wife. 

“Indeed,” he said, in a voice of interest, “so large a sum—and you 
have not named it to the firm ?” 

“No. For I have yet only been over the books hastily, and—besides, 
I should not like to compromise my own powers of observation.” 

‘“‘ Exactly; you are right. Perhaps you are mistaken. In the large 
dealings done by your firm, you must find it hard to get the accounts 
to correspond, I should think !” 

I turned my face from Régnier to Rhoda, and noticed that she 
was looking at him intently. But she said nothing. 

‘‘T must go over the accounts again to-morrow,” I remarked. ‘I have 
been with the firm a good many years—and I never knew anything 
wrong in the books before.” 

‘“Ah, Madame Rhoda,” he said, “ you are thoughtful! Your good 
brother-in-law’s story has set you thinking.” 

‘Yes, Monsieur Régnier,” she answered, absently; and a few 
minutes afterwards, when he left us for the evening, she seized me by 
the arm, and startled me, by saying in a whisper— 

‘“‘ Forgive me, William, if I’m wrong; but I fear he has done it—our 
lodger !” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Rhoda, your usual good sense has deserted 
you.” 

She said no more, and I laughed at her for her absurd accusation. 
My mind was as free from suspicion that day, and for many days 
afterwards, as though a man’s honour, which an intimacy of years 
guaranteed, had been called in question. On the sixth day (for I did 
not resume my examination of the books, until then), having, through a 
press of orders, had my own regular work considerably increased, I was 
startled into remembering Rhoda’s suspicion. Our transactions with 
South America had been extensive for months; and in looking over 
papers with which some of our foreign correspondence had been acci- 
dentally, as I supposed, mixed, I saw what looked like a stain on the paper 
at that part where some figures appeared. It was late in the day, and ~ 
I retained it for examination the next morning—still, however, main- 
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taining silence about it. I began to be troubled now, though I did 
my best to argue the trouble and the suspicion away. 

When I reached home that evening, I met Régnier in the passage as 
he was going out for a walk, who told me that he had heard Madame 
was unwell again. I entered our little sitting-room, and was grieved to 
find Bessie lying on the sofa. 

“Tll again, my love ?” 

‘Yes, William—so weary. Though I’ve said nothing to you, I’ve 
been’ unwell for two days. I saw you were preoccupied, and didn't 
like to trouble you. Oh, William, I am so weak! Ido not feel as I 
felt before, when Monsieur Régnier cured me. Such strange sensations 
come over me at times !” 

My heart turned cold. There was some change, I fancied, in her 
voice ; and, for the first time, an apprehension for the life of her I loved 
so dearly settled heavily on my mind. 

‘‘ Will you have a regular doctor, or shall I get advice from Monsieur 
Régnier?” 

‘Not from Monsieur Régnier,” said Rhoda, entering that moment. 
“By all means, not. He was successful when there was really little the 
matter with you! but you had better have your regular doctor now: 
at any rate, at first.” So Régnier was not consulted; but he asked 
kindly after her. 

“You are anxious, I see, monsieur.” 

‘‘ Naturally so, Monsieur Régnier,” I answered, in rather a con- 
strained voice. 

‘“‘By the way, that money—is the difficulty cleared up?” he asked, 
carelessly, as he was going upstairs to his room. 

“No; it is not.” My answer was awkward; I felt that his eyes 
were looking, with keen scrutiny, Into mine.” 

Bessie became gradually worse, and my fears for her increased day 
by day. I would fain have remained by her side, but hard duty took 
me from her each morning, and I did not return now till late in the 
evening, when I was always met with the same dreary reply to my 
inquiry as to her health: ‘“ No better.” 

Rhoda was the kindest of nurses; and I saw that her apprehensions 
‘were assuming the character of mine. She had done the best to make 
light of her sister’s illness at first: but now, when she left her bedside, 
her face would darken thoughtfully. | Bessie’s complaint seemed to be 
some strange atrophy, defying and puzzling the doctor. Day by day, 
almost hour by hour, she appeared to sink. My heart was rent with 
grief: I loved her so, and she was going from me. 

Terrible as this anxiety was, I had other anxieties as well. My 
, suspicion of Régnier increased more and more, though I found it hard 
to believe that such a man would commit so dishonest an action as my 
examination of the firm’s book seemed to indicate. 
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Being reluctant to believe that the crime was his handiwork, I delayed 
a more exhaustive examination of the accounts from time totime. I 
had liked the man; and it was painful to know my trust in him must 
be shattered. Lut slowly, surely, all the truth revealed itself, in spite 
of the cunning and the care with which the work was done. There 
had been an erasure and a change of figures in a foreign letter, which 
Régnier’s chemical knowledge had assisted him in successfully executing. 
A house with which we did a large business in South America, trans- 
mitted toits bankers here, on our account, the sum of eight hundred and 
fifty pounds—their total debt; and Régnier had made it appear that 
the sum was but a part, namely, three hundred and fifty. Having 
during his engagement with us, been frequently entrusted with receiving 
moneys from the bankers of foreign houses, and transmitting it to our 
account at our bankers’, he was enabled, from the indefinite order 
signed by the firm, to get possession of the whole sum; placing the 
smaller sum to us, and retaining the other. As our larger accounts 
were not made up frequently, he trusted that time must elapse before 
he was discovered ; and the foreign letter, in which the erasure occurred, 
was, I now saw, purposely placed aside with papers of a different kind. 
I had the necessary evidence against him complete, which I had most 
reluctantly gathered before I entered the private room of the firm one 
afternoon to announce my discovery. Both partners had left half an 
hour. It was necessary, therefore, for me to delay my story until the 
next day. 

I went home sad at heart. I said nothing to my wife, whom I found 
suffering from increased prostration, nor to Rhoda. What course was 
I to pursue with my lodger upstairs? To drop any hint that I knew all 
would be the signal for his departure; and I was reluctant to take any 
immediately definite steps in the matter myself. When I was troubling 
myself with these thoughts, by the bedside of my poor wife, a message 
came from Monsieur Régnier, saying that he wished to see me. I went 
quickly to his room. 

I did not find the chemist at his usual place by the table. He was 
bending over a box, carefully packing up an electrical machine, which 
I had seen him use more than once. His meaning I understood. 

“ You intend leaving us, Monsieur Régnier?” 

“Yes; that is, I may do so,” and he looked at me fixedly. 
‘“ Though, possibly, not yet.” 

‘“*You have sent to tell me this ?” 

‘‘This—yes—and perhaps more. Sit down. Madame—how is she ?” 

‘(Very ill—very ill,” I answered, in a sad voice. 

“You have not honoured me by consulting my poor art this time. 
Madame Rhoda is still prejudiced; though I was once successful in 
restoring her sister to health.” 

‘‘T remember!” He was more at his ease than I, though I, knew 
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what he had done, and began to suspect that he was aware of my know- 
ledge. 

‘Monsieur, you seem troubled, as indeed you may, by the illness of 
your good wife ; but you seem vexed with other things. Is it possible 
that that money difficulty of the firm is causing you uneasiness ?” 

I could not answer; I only looked at him perplexed, and paused. 

‘Tell me; I am always interested in you!” We were both seated 
now. 

‘Monsieur Paul Régnier,” I answered, after a long pause, and in a 
strained voice ; “I know all !” 

““You—alone ?” he said, for the first time speaking anxiously. 

*“ T alone as yet. Tomorcw a 

“‘ Ah—to-morrow. You have an English proverb about eae Let 
us, monsieur, speak of to-day !” 

He rose as he said this. 

“‘T am sorry for you—very sorry. I have liked you; but my duty is 
to make known my discovery, which I should have done to-day if the 
heads had not left earlier than usual—hard though the task had been!” 

‘*And you would have given me no warning! That was unkind. 
Pardon me,—it was Madame Rhoda that caused you to suspect me in 
the first instance, was it not ?” 

“It was.” 

‘“‘ And now you yourself have justified those suspicions ?” 

‘“<T have.” 

Then there was a long stillness between us. Régnier broke it. 

‘If I were not sure of obtaining your silence I should be more dis- 
turbed than I am, when I confess that I committed this crime! Yes, 
Mr. Hayley, your firm most generously rewarded me; but I needed 
more money than they could equitably have given me in retum for my 
slight services. I am candid with you. I have taken this money for 
purposes connected with my science. When these purposes are com- 
pleted I shall restore it.” 

The coolness with which he spoke, the strange moral obliquity with 
which he regarded the whole transaction, were overwhelming. . 

“‘ Have I not said enough to secure your silence ?” 

“No, indeed, you have not.” 

He paced the room for some minutes. ‘Then he stopped suddenly ; 
listened ; walked to the door, and opened it. “I thought I heard some 
one! No! Now, monsieur, I must speak more plainly.” With this 
he locked the door and turned to me: keeping his place by it. 

‘‘ There is no fear; you must only listen ! It is of Madame that I am 
going to speak. 

“Of my wife !” 

“ Yes; of your wife, who is poisoned !” 

I started from my seat, and then sank back again ; a great horror 
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seized me, that paralysed my thoughts, that sealed my lips. He 
repeated the terrible words. 

“Your wife is poisoned, and death is upon her! In three days from 
this time she will be no more !” 

I was able to speak now. 

‘‘ How—how do you know this ?” 

‘‘ Because I have administered the drug! Monsieur, I have mixed, 
as you know, with your domestic circle of late, judging it best to do 
so; and have had opportunities of seeing the food of which Madame 
partook. Of these I have, when unseen, availed myself! Your 
doctor may well be puzzled, for the poison is unusual in its mani- 
festation, and leaves, after death, no trace. I discovered it — I, 
monsieur,—and no one knows of its existence but me. This is one 
of the terrors of our glorious science ! ” 


“Wretch!” 
‘¢Silence! I have not done yet. Remember that I have acted out 


of no hostility to Madame, or to you. But I saw that Madame Rhoda 
suspected me in the matter of that money from the first; and I knew 
that she would communicate her suspicions to you. Your manner a 
little time since assured me I was right. You may have remarked my 
inquiries about your wife. How deeply you loved her I knew; and in 
her I saw the only power I had over you! She will die, monsieur, 
unless you arrest my hand.” 

“ You deep-plotting villain!” I cried; “ you shall not suffer for one 
crime alone. Get from the door, and let me go!” 

“‘ Pardon!” and he smiled his old smile, “I have not yet done. 
You must denounce me for neither crime, for your great desire must be 
that your wife should live! Assure me that you will be silent on your 
discovery, and that you will destroy all evidence of what I have done ; 
and Madame’s life shall be spared. To this deadly poison there is an 
antidote, the formula of which is known only to me! Give me not 
that assurance, and she will die!” 

The strait was a hard one—the bitterness of that moment more than 


the bitterness of death. | 
‘“‘T repeat what I said some minutes since—1in three days she will be 


no more.” 

My wife—my wife! So young and so fair, and to be the victim so 
ruthlessly sacrificed. My anguish, my horror, my sickening despair, 
defy words, thoughts, comprehension. 

‘*T will go and proclaim what you have done—pitiless man !” 

“Do, monsieur. Cause me to be arrested, if you will. Iam indif- 
ferent to my fate, when I am removed from my beloved science. For 
you my mouth will always be sealed. The formula of the antidote 1s not 
recorded—not even in cipher! And, monsieur, no law can compel me 
to open my lips! In proclaiming my dishonour—in proclaiming all 
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that I have done, you will not advance your cause. In spite of your 
revenge, Madame will die!” 

A great sob broke from my heart. 

“You are yielding! You are wise: let me pass free from this house ; 
destroy what evidence you have against me, and your wife shall be well 
again. As I, unseen, have administered the poison, I, unseen, or in 
your presence alone, will administer the antidote. It rests with you, 
monsieur whether the wife whom you so love is to live or die!” 

“* How can I trust your skill?” 

*““ You remember that I have before been of service to Madame. 
You need not doubt me.” 

I did not doubt him. Enthusiast as he was, I believed that his 
boast of power was not a vain one. I knew what my duty was: but 
how strong, how fatally strong, was the temptation to evade it. He 
saw that I was yielding. 

“Monsieur need have no fear for Madame’s future health. The 
counteracting agency that I shall supply is immediate in its effects. 
In fourteen or twenty-one days all the symptoms that now cause you 
and her friends pain will have disappeared. Nature will accomplish 
the rest. I purpose to remain here only so long as it may be necessary 
to see that a cure is effected !” 

“You are sure you can do this?” I asked, hoarsely. ‘‘ Do not 
jest with me.” 

“Monsieur knows that I am not jesting with him. You consent, 
then ?” 

“*T consent.” 

‘You give me your word that all evidence you have discovered of 
my crime shall be destroyed at once, and that you will divert suspicion, 
should it arise, in others, and at any future time, from me; and that 
you will, furthermore, make no reference to these matters to those of 
your family who know me.” 

‘You have my word.” 

He moved from the door, where he had been standing. I approached 
it; and when he had arranged for the means and the time of the 
administration of the antidote, I staggered, rather than walked, from 
the room. I could not join my wife for some minutes. When I did 
I found that Rhoda was not with her. 

“She has been away,” Bessie said, languidly, ‘nearly as long as 
you. Oh! what have you and Monsieur Régnier had to talk about 
all this time?” 

She had only just put the question when Rhoda came in, looking, I 
thought, very pale. She advanced to the bed where her sister lay, and 
kissed her, shuddering. 

“Why, Rhoda!” I said, “you are troubled.” 

‘‘No—no, I am not,” she answered, taking my hands, and looking 
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into my face with her kind, brown eyes; ‘‘ only,” whispering, “I am 
anxious for Bessie—and for you.” 

I turned passionately to my wife. I dared not say what I knew: 
Had I dishonoured myself for a vain hope ? 

I administered the antidote to her, mixing it carefully with her broth ; 
and found that all Régnier had said of its effects was verified. She 
regained her spirits, her strength. In a week she left her bed; and in 
one-and-twenty days I could scarcely detect any traces of illness, save 
a slight delicacy of colour, and an incapability of protracted exertion. 

‘I have kept my word, monsieur,” said Régnier, ‘‘and to-morrow I 
shall leave; where I go I cannot say. But it is possible that you may 
hear from me again. The events of the last three weeks have rather 
distracted me from my usual avocations. I shall be able to resume 
them; and take up again now all my old studies. For what you have 
done for me, monsieur, I thank you !” 

I don’t know that I suffered more keenly than I did the next morning, 
when he had arranged to take his departure, the cause of which I had 
done my best to explain to my wife and Rhoda, in as feasible a manner 
as possible. 

Rhoda said but few words on the matter; but this morning I thought 
she seemed anxious and curious. 

I had not been to the office for three or four days; for Mr. Chester 
having noticed that I was looking unwell, gave me permission to 
take as long a holiday as I liked. About eleven o’clock I went to my 
lodger’s rooms, and found him busily completing his packing up. “I 
began this work more than three weeks ago,” he said, calmly, ‘as I did 
not know what steps you might be prepared to take! What's that?” 

A cab had rapidly driven up to our door, and the bell was being 
loudly rung. I hurried to the window and glanced down; Mr. Chester 
was just descending from the vehicle; and two men, whom I knew to 
be detectives, were with him. 

‘*What’s that?” asked Régnier again, quickly ; for a look in my face 
frightened him. 

I hesitated and did not answer. 

“You have played me false,” he said, in a deep whisper. 

“He has not! You owe your detection to me. I overheard your 
interview with him weeks ago !” 

The speaker was Rhoda, who had just entered by the door, followed 
by my wife, Mr. Chester, and the two detectives. 

“TI see,” said Régnier, with marvellous quietness, “I owe this to you, 
Madame Rhoda. Of all in this house you are the only one I ever 
feared. Spy! Had I suspected you were gwife so dangerous, I would 
have silenced your tongue before you could have spoken a word. I 
know what I am to expect from these men.” 

Mr. Chester had come to my side, and whispered kindly in my ear; 
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‘You did what every husband would have done. I forgive you, William. 
‘ Rhoda made us acquainted with it all the next morning. The evidence 
has been complete for days. We only waited until the rascal had ful- 
filed his promise, and restored your wife to health !” 

“TJ did not know what you had done for me till this minute, my dear 
husband.” And Bessie took my two hands in hers, aad ‘kissed me. 

The detectives had not yet approached Régnier ; for there was some- 
thing terrible in his cold indifference that seemed to keep them at bay. 
As they at last made a step forward, he turned paler, and waved them 
off. ‘“Stay—I am unwell. In a moment--if you are patient—I won't 
resist. But I feel faint. Give me some water. It is near your hands, 
Mr. Hayley.” 

I found some in a glass and gave it him, noticing that he kept his hand 
in the box, which he had been filling with drugs, as I entered. As he 
took the glass of water, he quickly threw some powder in it, and while 
two or three of those in the room, guessing his purpose, rushed forward 
to stop him, drank it off ! 

“T am denied the glory of revealing what I know! It shall at least 
go with me to the grave !” 

He fell dead the next moment. 

8 

This is the only romantic incident which happened in my life. Ofmy 
strange lodger’s previous history I learned some particulars three or four 
years afterwards. He had been educated at a charitable institution at 
Paris ; and from his earliest years had been an enthusiast in chemistry. 
Indeed, he had once prosecuted his studies so assiduously, that he 
suffered in consequence from a temporary cerebral disease, and was 
believed to be affected in some slight measure ever since, as the wild 
dreams of the discoveries he was about to make would seem to prove. 
We were not the only people he had victimized. An institution in 
Germany where he held some office lost a good deal by him; but two or 
three enthusiastic professors, when they heard of the objects to which he 
devoted the money thus obtained, did not press the matter. 

That he had made some extraordinary discoveries there was no 
question, as his papers, upon examination after his death, proved to 
all who were acquainted with such matters; but the completion of his 
work being in cipher, to which no key could be found, his more impor- 
tant secrets were never known. The fact of his having really poisoned 
my wife was called in question, when I mentioned the story to a dis- 
tinguished physician who knew something of Régnier. He believed he 
had only taken advantage of her illness to frighten me, from which she 
either afterwards recovered in a natural way, or through the operation 
of proper remedies administered by him. I cannat say. I only know 
what I believe—that Régnier—terrible as it was—spoke the truth! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AN IGNOMINIOUS EXIT. 


HE windows were thrown open to the bright morning air; the 

late autumn birds were singing, the trees were gently waving ; 

even the gloomy pine-walk opposite had a ray of sunlight on it. Little 

thought I, as I stood in the oak-parlour with my great happiness, little 

thought the servants as they went about their work, that some one lay 
dead in the west wing. 

Breakfast waited on the table; the postman came with the letters ; 
Hickens looked in to see if he might bring the urn. He waited on us 
far more than the rest did, although he was butler, knowing that Mr. 
Chandos liked it. 

A stir in the hall at last: Mrs. Penn’s voice speaking to Lizzy Dene. 
The tones were low, but they reached my ear. 

‘“‘T cannot think you delivered that letter last evening, bizey. I ought 
to have received an answer long before this.” 

“Not deliver it, ma’am!” returned Lizzy, with every sound of 
surprise. ‘I gave it in to the young man at the door.” 

“Wait a moment, Lizzy: what a hurry you are in! Are you sure 
Mr. Edwin Barley was at home?” 

‘¢ Of course I am not sure,” returned Lizzy : and I pictured Mrs. Penn 
to myself at that moment : her cheeks flushing red, her eyes flashing fire. 

“You deceitful woman! You told me last night Mr. Edwin Barley 
was at home!” 

‘*Ma’am, I told you the young man said he was at home. I can’t 
stay here a minute longer: if Hill finds me gossiping here, she'll be fit 
to pull my ears for me.” 

VOL. VI. C.c 
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A slight rustling in the portico. I looked from the window, and saw 
Mrs. Penn go flying away as speedily as middle-aged, portly women 
can fly. Mr. Chandos came into the room at the same time. 

‘* How is. your brother, Mr. Chandos?” 

“Better, I trust, than he has been for many years in this life. It 1s 
over, Anne. He died at twelve last night. 

The words struck on me as a great shock. Over! Dead! 

‘‘ Fe was sensible to the last moment. It was a happy death,” con- 
tinued Mr. Chandos, ina low, solemn tone. “ Truly may it be said that 
he has ‘ come out of great tribulation.’ God receive and bless him !” 

I sat down. Mr. Chandos turned over the letters in an abstracted 
kind of manner, but did not really look at them. When I thought I 
might venture to speak, I mentioned Mrs. Penn’s reproach to Lizzy 
Dene, and her running off afterwards (there was no doubt) to Mr. 
Edwin Barley. 

“ Ay, I saw her go,” he replied. ‘The answer she has been waiting 
for were the police, on their mission to arrest my brother George. 
They may come now. And presently will do so,” he added, “ for I 
have sent for them.” 

‘For the police again! What for?” 

He made no answer. Emily came in, looking as he did, rather 
subdued. She spoke civilly to me: with death in a house people keep 
down their temper. Mr. Chandos rang the bell for breakfast, and then 
we all stood at the window. 

‘““'Where’s Dr. Laken?” asked Emily. 

‘Gone out,” replied Mr. Chandos. ‘ He breakfasted early.” 

“‘Do the servants know of George’s death?” she resumed, lowering 
her voice. ‘ Will they be told of it ?” 

“Certainly not. We hope to keep it private to the end.” 

‘But there must be——” 

“Yes, yes,” he hastily interrupted, perceiving she would have alluded 
to the funeral. ‘‘ Laken manages all that.” 

Hickens came in with the urn. Seeing the letters lying there 
untouched, he spoke with the familiarity of a privileged servant. 

“The Indian mail is in, sir.” 

Mr. Chandos turned quickly to the table. “I see it is, Hickens.” 
But I don't think he had seen it until then. 

‘“‘T suppose there’s no letter for me from Alfred,” said Madame de 
Mellissie, languidly looking round. “I’m not anxious to read it, if 
there is: it would only be full of groans and scolding. Or from Tom 
either? He never writes to me.” 

Mr. Chandos shook his head. ‘ There’s only one from Tom, and 
that is to me.” 

“But I see another Indian letter,” she said, slowly approaching the 
table. ‘It has a black seal.” 
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* Not from Thomas: it is in a strange handwriting. It is addressed 
to my mother.” : 

‘“‘ Any letters for my lady, sir?” asked Hill, entering the parlour. 

“Two. One of them from India, tell her; but not from Si 
Thomas.” 

Hill retreated with the letters. Emily placed herself in my seat at 
the head of the table, and we began breakfast. It was a poor meal for 
all of us that morning. Mr. Chandos drank his coffee at a draught, 
and opened his brother’s letter. 

‘‘ They were on the eve of action,.Emily,” he presently said. “Just 
going into it when Thomas wrote this. Some local engagement.” : 

““Ts it well over?” 

‘“T hope so. But he closed this letter at once. Here is what he 
‘says in conclusion : ‘I shall drop this into the post now, and if I come 
out of the turmoil safely, give you a second note to say so. That is if 
the post should not have gone: if it has, you must wait another fort- 
night.” Where’s the evening paper?” added Mr. Chandos, seeking 
out a newspaper which had come with the letters, and tearing it open. 
‘‘ News of this action, however unimportant it was, ought to have come 
by telegraph.” 

He had scarcely said this when Hill came in, speaking and looking 
like one m alarm. I thought of the police: I fancy Mr. Chandos did. 
“‘Sir—Mr. Harry—my lady wishes you to come to her instantly.” 

He appeared aroused by the tone—or the looks—and went out at 
once, opening the sheets of the newspaper as he did so. Madame de 
Mellissie demanded of Hill what he was wanted for. | 

‘‘T hardly know what, ma’am. Something very sad, I fear, has 
happened.” 

Emily started to her feet. ‘Hill! that letter never contained bad 
news from India ?—from Sir Thomas ?” 

‘Tt has got bad news of some sort in it for certain,” was Hill’s 
rejoinder. ‘‘ My lady gave a great scream before she had read three 
lines, and said some confused words about her darling son Thomas, 
The fear upon me, ma’am, is, that he has been hurt in battle.” 

Worse than that! worse than that! It came upon me with a previ- 
sion as I thought of the black seal and the strange handwriting. 
Emily, impulsive in all she did, went running up to the west wing. 
While I waited alone for them to return with some news, good or 
bad, I heard Mrs. Penn come in and accost Lizzy Dene, who was 
rubbing the brasses in the hall. 

“Where is the letter I gave you last night?” she curtly demanded, 
her tone very sharp. 

‘“Why, ma’am, what’s the use of asking me?” returned the un- 
daunted Lizzy, after a faint pause. ‘‘ Mr. Edwin Barley’s people must 
know more about that.” 
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‘“‘ The letter you delivered was not my letter.” 

“Not your letter!” repeated Lizzy Dene, evidently affecting the 
most genuine surprise. “I don’t know what you mean, ma’am.”  __ 

‘“‘ The letter you left at Mr. Edwin Barley’s, instead of being the one 
I handed to you, was some rubbishing circular of the fashions. How 
dared you do such a thing?” 

“My goodness me!” exclaimed Lizzy. “To think of that: But, 
Mrs. Penn, it’s not possible.” | 

“ Don’t talk to me about it’s not being possible! You have been 
wilfully careless. I must have my letter produced.” 

“‘Y declare to goodness I don’t know where it is, or what has 
become of it, if, as you say, ma’am, it was not the one I gave in to 
the young man,” spoke Lizzy, this time with real earnestness. “TIT 
had a letter of fashions in my basket ; but it’s odd I could make such 
a mistake.” 

“You did make it,” Mrs. Penn angrily rejoined. “ Where is the 
letter now?” 

“Ma'am, I can’t imagine. It must have been spirited away.” 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense to me about ‘spirited.’ If you gave in the 
one for the other, you must still have had my letter left in your basket. 
What did you do with it?” 

“If you offered me a thousand pounds to tell, I couldn’t,” was 
Lizzy’s answer. “Looking upon it as nothing but a letter of the 
fashions, I thought it was of no moment, else I remember opening my 
basket after leaving Mr. Barley’s, and seeing there was nothing in it 
I wondered then what could have gone with the fashions. I’m sure, 
ma’am, I am very sorry.” 

Mrs. Penn went upstairs. It was apparently a profitless inquiry. 
Lizzy Dene rubbed away again at her brass, and I waited and waited. 
The servants began to stand about in groups, coming perpetually into 
the hall; the rumour that something was wrong in India had spread. 
By-and-by the truth was brought down by Hill, with great tears upon 
her face. Sir Thomas Chandos was dead. 

It was not a false report, as had once come, of his death. Ah, no! 
He had fallen in battle, gallantly leading his men to the charge.’ The 
Commander-in-Chief in India had written to Lady Chandos with his 
own hand: he said how much her son was refretted—that all the 
officers who could be spared attended the funeral. A shot had struck 
him in the breast. He had but time to say a few words, and died, his 
mother’s name being the last upon his lips. 

Hickens entered the oak-parlour and drew down the white blinds 
While talking of Sir Thomas, he burst into tears. It all proved to me 
how much Thomas Chandos had been liked by those about him. 

The breakfast things were taken away; an hour passed ; and the 
morning was growing weary, when Mr. Chandos came down, traces of 
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emotion on his face. Alas! he was no longer ‘‘ Mr.” but Sir Harry 
Chandos. | 

The first person I heard give him his title was Dr. Laken: How 
strange it was !—had the news arrived only on the previous morning, 
the title must have remained in abeyance. Poor, banned, dying 
George had been the heir to it by right of birth ; but I suppose the 
law would not have given it to him. Dr. Laken called Mr. Chandos 
‘Sir Harry” three or four times in the presence of the servants very 
pointedly. I thought he wanted to impress tacitly upon them the fact 
that there was no intervening heir. It was very strange ; all: those 
blinds that they had not dared to draw down for George, the grief 
they had not liked to show, the mourning they might have been doubt- 
ful whether to assume ; all did duty for both brothers now, and might 
be open and legitimate. : 

“TJ think the shadow of death had fallen upon Thomas when he 
wrote,” said Mr. Chandos, in a low tone. And Dr. Laken echoed the 
words questioningly. 

“The shadow of death ?” 

‘“‘¥ mean the prevision of it. Throughout his letter to me a vein of 
sadness runs ; and he concludes it, ‘ Farewell, Harry ; God bless you!’ 
He never so waots before. You shall read the letter, Laken: my 
mother has it now.’ 

Lady Chandos had been coming down that day, they said ; but the 
news had stopped it, and she would not now be seen until the morrow. 
The morning went on. ‘Two official-looking people came, gentlemen, 
and were taken by Dr. Laken to the west wing. I gathered that it 
had something to do with identification, in case there should be any’ 
doubt afterwards of the death: both of them had known George 
Heneage in the days gone by. | 

‘The blinds were down throughout the house. Madame de Mellissie 
evidently found it dull. She seemed very cross: and I overheard a 
few words of dispute with her brother, as they passed the door of the 
oak-parlour. 

‘‘Do you forget that your position is changed? When you gave me 
that hint last evening, you were, comparatively speaking, an obscure 
individual; now you are Sir Harry Chandos, a powerful and very 
wealthy baronet.” 

Once more the police came to the house. Mr. Chandos was waiting 
for them. He marshalled them upstairs to the east wing, at the door 
of which Mrs. Penn happened to be standing. They all went in and 
the door was shut. What took place I learnt later. 

In the most courteous manner possible, consistent with the circum- 
stances, Mr. Chandos explained to Mrs. Penn that the police had 
come for Aer. He had reason to believe she was the person who had 
been disturbing the tranquillity of Chandos, he said. When she had 
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offered her boxes for search before, he had declined to permit them to 
be touched: he must, much as he regretted the necessity, order them 
to be searched now. Mrs. Penn was taken to. What she said never 
transpired outside: resistance would have been simply foolish; and 
she made up for it by insolence. The police quietly did their duty, 
and found ample proof: a few skeleton keys, that would open any lock 
in the house, the chief. Her own lace was there; Mr. Chandos’s 
memorandum-book. She had come into the house a spy, feverishly 
hoping to find out the abiding-place of George Heneage. __ 

Her bitter animosity against him had but grown with years. An acci- 
dental circumstance had brought to her a suspicion that George 
Heneage’s hiding-place was in England: and she had laid her plans 
and entered Chandos in the full intention of discovering it. My pre- 
sence there had somewhat baffled her: she could not go peeping about 
in my sight ; she took Mr. Chandos’s private book from his desk, in the 
hope that it might help her to the discovery she had at heart, and then 
invented the story of losing her lace to divert the scent from herself. 
Later, she conceived another scheme—that of getting me out of the 
house; she stole the money to put it into my box; arranged the 
supposed opening of her reticule in my room, and the reading of 
her sealed letter ; and abstracted the letter I had put on the hall-table, 
hoping Mr. Chandos would fall into the trap and send me from Chandos. 
Now could be understood her former anxiety that the police should 
search her boxes and mine; hers were ready for the inspection, mine 
had the money in them; and, at that time (as I knew later), also the 
memorandum-book. It was she who had written the anonymous letters. 
Something else was found in her boxes besides skeleton keys—a grey 
cloak. Putting one thing with another, Mr. Chandos thought he had 
little need of further speculation as to who had stopped his horse in the 
avenue that night, and caused his fall from it. And the reason may as 
well be mentioned here, though it is anticipating our knowledge of it. 
She had lingered about the private groves of Chandos until dusk that 
afternoon, hoping to see Mr. Edwin Barley, whose house she was for- 
bidden ; in going forth at length, openly, having put her cloak on 
because she was cold—and how it was Hill had not seen it on her arm 
when talking with her in the portico, was a mystery, for she had brought 
it to Chandos, left it in the hall there, and taken it up on her departure 
—in going down the avenue she met Mr. Chandos riding up it. She 
had never before seen him, and she took him in the dusk for his 
brother. She actually thought she was encountering George Heneage ; 
and the noise with which she approached the horse and flung up her 
arms, was not made to frighten the animal, but simply to express exe- 
cration, in her great surprise. At the same moment, even as it escaped 
her, she discovered her mistake, and that it was not George Heneage. 

‘‘Now, madam,” said Mr. Chandos, the search over, the proofs in 
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the officers’ hands, “what have you to urge why I should not give you 
into custody? You have been living in my mother’s house under 
false colours ; you have been rifling locks; you have taken my money ;’ 
you have written anonymous letters; you have been carrying tales to 
Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“All that I have done I was justified in doing,” she answered, 
braving it out. “I was at work in your house, Harry Chandos, as a 
detective: my acts bore but one aim—the discovery of your 
brother, the murderer. And I have succeeded. ‘In an hour’s time 
from this, perhaps, the tables will be turned. As to your money, 
Mr. Chandos, it is wrapped in paper and directed to you. I don’t 
steal money.” 

‘‘ What palliation have you to offer for your conduct ?—what excuse 
against my giving you into custody?” repeated Mr. Chandos. 

“If you choose to do it, do it,” she returned. ‘‘Some one of far 
greater import than I will be shortly taken into custody from this 
house. Iam of the kin of the Barleys: you and they are implacable 
enemies : all stratagems are fair when the discovery of criminals, hiding 
from the law, is in question. I have only done my duty ; I would do 
it again. Give me into custody if you like, Mr. Chandos. The tables 
will soon be turned.” 

‘No, they will not be turned, in the sense you would insinuate, and 
for that reason I can afford to be generous,” answered Mr. Chandos. 
‘‘ Had real harm come of this matter, I would have prosecuted you to 
the utmost rigour of the law. But, as it is beyond your power now, or 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s either, to do us harm, you may go from us scot- 
free. But I cannot allow you to remain longer at Chandos. Forgive 
me the seeming inhospitality, if I say I would rather you did not wait 
to partake of another meal in the house. Your things shall be sent 
after you. Or, if you prefer to gather them together, these officers 
will wait while you do it, and then escort you from my house into that 
of Mr. Edwin Barley.” 

“T will not be escorted abroad by police-officers,” she passionately 
answered. 

‘‘You possess no choice, madam. I have, so far, given you into 
their charge : and they will take care to undertake it.” 

A very short while seemed to suffice to put her things up, and Mrs. 
Penn came forth, attended by the two officers. In some mood of reck- 
less defiance, or perhaps to conceal herself as much as possible from 
the gaze of the world,'she had put on the grey cloak, and drawn the 
hood over her head. , 

Mr. Chandos recognized her at once, as she had looked that night. 
He could but be a gentleman, and had gone out to the hall in courtesy 
when she came down to depart. The sight of her, thus, startled him 
for a moment. 
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“Ah, I should have known you anywhere, Mrs. Penn. What =— I 
or my horse done to you that you should attack us ?” 

She turned and faced him. It really seemed as though ne pekeved 
herself in the right in all the past acts, and felt proud to have done so 
well. All this while, it must be remembered, she supposed George. 
Heneage was alive in the west-wing, and would soon be taken from it 
to a criminal prison.” She could afford to make concessions now. . 

‘It was not you or your horse I attacked intentionally. I mistook 
you for another. For that brother of yours, Mr. Chandos, whose liberty 
will soon be put beyond jeopardy, and his life after it. Your great. 
likeness to George Heneage, as he looked in those old days at Hallam, 
is unfortunate. For one thing, it has caused me to hate you; when, ta 
speak candidly, I think in yourself there is not much to hate. You”— 
turning her flashing eyes on the men—“ are seeing me out of the house: 
because I have acted my part effectually in it; a part that Sir Richard 
Mayne himself would say I .was justified in;. but there is a greater. 
criminal concealed above, for whom a warrant is, as I expect, already 
in force.” 

‘“You are wrong,” said Mr. Chandos. “Were the whole establish- 
ment of Scotland Yard to make their appearance here, each with a 
warrant in his hand, they would scarcely execute it. It has been-a 
long, a weary, and a wearing battle: Edwin Barley oe re 
Heneage : but God has shown himself on the side of mercy.” 

The words puzzled her a little. ‘Has he escaped?” she ee 
asked. ‘‘ Has he left the house ?” | 

“‘ He has not left it, Mrs. Penn; he is in the west wing.” 

She threw up her head with a glow of triumph, and walked rapidly 
away down the broad walk, the policemen escorting her. 

And so, after all, Mrs. Penn had been the guilty one; and poo 
Lizzy Dene was innocent and. faithful. . Lizzy had been in a little 
trouble on her own score, connected with some 1ll-doing eee 
it had rendered her manner strange. 

Many minutes could not have elapsed when Hiciens was called upon 
to open. the. hall-door to a visitor. My heart seemed to shrink to 
nothing at the voice, for it was Mr.. Edwin Barley’s. What bronght 
htm to Chandos, boldly inquiring for its jamates ? 

It appeared that Mrs. Penn, on her stealthy visit to his house . that 
morning, had not seen him. Upon inquiring for Mr, Barley,.she was 
told he had gone out betimes, shooting, ‘The information took her. 
aback, Gone out shooting when his enemy, for whom he had, been 
searching night and day these ten years, was found to be clase at hand,, 
waiting to be apprehended! And she forthwithaccused the footman 
of not delivering to his master the note left at. the house the previous 
night ; upon which she had the pleasure of hearing that the. note was 
duly delivered to Mr. Edwin Barley, and turned out to be a circular of 
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the fashions. All she could do. then was to write a few lines, giving 
him the information about George Heneage, with a charge that it 
should be put into Mr. Barley’s hands the imstant he set foot in the 
house. But Mr. Barley did not return to it quickly. The birds were 
shy that day. 

Later, when he was at length going home, his: gun in one hand and! 
a brace of pheasants in the other, he encountered a procession. Turn-: 
ing out at the lodge-gates came Mrs. Penn, one policeman walking by 
her side, another behind ; and, following:on, Mrs. Penn’s luggage in a 
truck, propelled by a man in the Chandos livery. Mr. Edwin Barley 
naturally stopped, although he had not been on cordial terms with 
Mrs. Penn for some years, and inquired the meanmg of what he saw. 

“You are the only relative I have, left'in the world, Mr. Edwin 
Barley; wilt you, as such, suffer this indignity to be put upon me?” 
were the first words she spoke. | And he, thus called upon, turned in 
his haughty, menacing manner on-the officers. She was his relative, 
as she said, and he possessed some right feeling. 

‘¢What is the meaning of this? Unhand the lady! Why are you 
guarding her in that offensive manner ?” 

‘“We have orders, sir, to see the lady safely away from Chandos.” 

“Who gave you the orders ?” 

“Mr. Chandos.” — - 

Mr. Edwin Barley said something about making Mr. Chaniids retract 
his orders before the day was over ; but the men were not to be inti- 
midated. 

“The lady has not been behaving on the square, sir, and we thought 
at first she would be given into custody. But Mr. Chandos considered 
it over ; ae said, as she had been able to effect no great harm, he’d 
let her go.” 

‘Mr. Edwin Barley looked to Mrs. Penn for an explanation. Instead 
of giving it, she whispered in his ear the information about’ George 
Heneage. For the first time for years, Mr. Edwin Barley’s face twitched 
with ‘powerful emotion. 

“War do you say ?” he asked in his surprise and bewiiderhent 

“What I say is plain: George Heneage, the murderer of your ward, 
the indirect murderer of your wiie, is in concealment at Chandos,” said 
Mrs. Penn, rather tragically. ‘'’The mysteries of that west wing have 
been cleared to me: ‘Anne Hereford penetrated to it yesterday for 
some purpose of her own, and saw him: an emaciated ‘being, she 
describéd him, ‘bearing a striking resemblance to Harry Chandos. 
Now what do you say to my having entered the house as a detective, 
Mr. ‘Edwin Barley? ‘And itis for having pursued my investigations 
that Mr. Chandos has turned me forth ih this ignominious manner.” 

‘Mr. Edwin Barley-drew: in his lips. She ‘said not a word, be it' 
understood, of the illegitimate mode in which she had pursued the said 
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investigations. He turned matters rapidly over in his mind, and then 
eee the policeman. 
‘What were you intending to do with this lady ? ? 

‘Our orders were to see her into your house, sir. Nothing more.” 

‘““My mission in this part of the world is over,” interrupted Mrs. 
Penn; “I shall leave it for London this afternoon. Until then, say 
for an hour or two, I shall be glad to find a shelter ir your house, Mu. 
Edwin Barley.” 

“Very good. After that you are at liberty, I presume, to take orders 
from me?” he added to the officers. And they signified they were if 
he had any to give. 

‘You can then follow me to Chandos. Stay outside the house, and 
be ready to obey the signal I shall give you. Be prepared to take into 
custody a criminal who has been evading the law for years, and who 
will probably make a desperate resistance. What do you say? No 
warrant? Nonsense. I am in the commission of peace, and will 
absolve you of any consequences.” 

Laying his gun and birds on the top of the luggage, Mr. Edwin 
Barley turned to Chandos. Thus it happened that his voice was heard 
at the door, demanding to see Lady Chandos. 

‘My lady cannot be seen, sir,” was the reply of Hickens. ‘‘ She 
is better, I hear; but she is not yet out of her rooms. Sir Harry is 
within.” 

“Who do you say is within?” cried Mr. Edwin Barley, probably 
thinking his ears might deceive him. 

Sir Harry Chandos.” 

“Sir Harry,” repeated Mr. Edwin Barley, wondering doubtless 
whether Hickens had lost his senses. ‘‘ What do you mean by callimg 
him that ?”’ 

‘“‘T call him nothing but what's right, sir. He is Sir Harry now, 
unfortunately: that is, unfortunately for poor Sir Thomas. News came 
this morning, sir, that Sir Thomas has been killed in battle. We have 
got the house shut up for him.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley took a step backwards, and looked at the white 
blinds, closely drawn behind the windows. The tidings took him by 
surprise. Having gone out shooting before the letters and papers were 
delivered, he was in ignorance of the morning’s news. 

‘“‘T am sorry to hear it,” he said. ‘It is an additional blow for.Lady 
Chandos ; and she does not needit. Sir Thomas was the best of the 
three sons: I had no grudge against him. But Mr. Harry Chandos 
does not take the title, my man.” 

‘““Qh yes, he does, sir. He is now Sir Harry Chandos.” 

“T tell you zo,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley, with a grim smile. 
“‘He is just as much Sir Harry Chandos as I am: it is not he who 
comes into the title. Let it pass, however.” 
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“Did you want him, sir?” inquired Hickens, quitting at once the 
controversy, like a well-trained servant. 

“Ido. But I would very much have preferred to see Lady Chandos 
first.” 

“‘That is quite out of the question, sir,” concluded Hickens, as he 
conducted his visitor to the state drawing-room, and went to inform his 
master. 

As will readily be understood, I have to relate things now that did 
not at the time come under my personal sight or hearing. Mr. Edwin 
Barley looked upon his prisoner as 4#s—as much his own, with those 
two keen policemen posted outside the house and he inside it, as 
though George Heneage had lain at his feet manacled and fettered. 
He could not resist the temptation of entering the house that contained 
his long-evading enemy; and he stood in its state-room perfectly at 
ease until Sir Harry came in. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Chandos.” 

‘Good morning,” coldly returned Sir Harry. “To what am I 
indebted for the honour of this visit ? ” 

“One object of it is to demand an explanation of your treatment of 
Mrs. Penn. She has brought her wrongs to me; her only living rela- 
tive, as she puts it. I suppose, as such, it lies with me to ask the 
explanation. Mrs. Penn was engaged by Lady Chandos ; engaged as 
a lady: and you have turned her away as a menial, subjecting her to 
gross indignity.” 

Sir Harry stared at the speaker, scarcely crediting his own ears. The 
exceeding impudence of the proceeding, after Mrs. Penn's treacherous 
conduct, was something unique. 

**You will obtain no explanation from me, sir; you can apply to 
Mrs. Penn herself if you require one. I am disgusted at the wicked- 
ness, the false deception of the whole affair, and will not condescend 
to recur to it. You are not welcome in this house, Mr. Edwin Barley, 
and I must request you to quit it. I cannot conceive how you could 
have dared to come here.” 

“The explanation, sir,” persisted Mr. Edwin Barley. “Fine words 
will not enable you to evade it.” 

He spoke as though he really required the explanation. Sir Harry 
did not understand it, and a few short sharp words passed on either 
side. Both were labouring under a mistake. Sir Harry assumed that 
all Mrs. Penn had done in the house had been under the express 
direction of Mr. Edwin Barley. Mr. Edwin Barley, on his side, 
was not aware that she had done anything wrong. They were 
at cross-purposes, and at that angry moment did not arrive at straight 
ones. 

“Treachery,” echoed Mr. Edwin Barley, in answer to a word 
dropped by Sir Harry. ‘The police will soon be in charge of one 
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guilty of something worse than treachery. a criminal lying under the 
ban of the law is not far off.” 

“You allude to my brother, Mr. Edwin Barley. True. He is lying 
not far off—very near.” : | 

The quiet words—for Sir Harry’s voice had dropped to a strange 
calmness—took Edwin Barley by surprise. In this ready avowal, could 
it be that he foresaw fear to doubt that George Heneage had already 
again made his escape? Drawing aside the white blind, he saw one 
of the police-officers under the trees opposite ; the other, of course, 
being at the back of the house. And it reassured him. Never more 
could George Heneage escape him. 

“Your brother shall not elude me, Mr. Chandos. I swearit. I 
have waited for years—for years, Harry Chandos—to catch him upon 
English ground. ‘That he is on it now, I know. I know that you 
have him in hiding: here, in the west wing of your house. Will you 
resign him peacefully to the two men I have outside? Revengeful 
though you may deem me, I would rather spare disturbance to your 
mother. The fact of his apprehension cannot be concealed from her: 
that is impossible ; but I would spare her as far as I can, and I would 
have wished to see her to tell her this. If you do not give him up 
quietly, the policemen must come in.” 3 

“I think — to save you and the police useless trouble—you had 
better pay a personal visit to my brother,” said Sir Harry. “ You have 
rightly said that he has been in hiding in the west wing; he is there 
still.” 

“Your brother !— George!” exclaimed Mr. Edwin Barley, quite 
taken aback by the invitation, and suspecting some trick. 

“‘ My brother George,” was the quiet answer. ‘‘ Did you think I was 
speaking of Sir Thomas? He, poor fellow, is no longer in existence.” 

‘As I hear: and I am sorry for it. Your servant wished to ‘assure 
me that you had succeeded to the honours; he calls you ‘Sir Harty.’ 
I told him better,” concluded Mr. Edwin Barley, with a cough that 
said much. 

“I do succeed to them—more’s the pity. I wish Thomas had lived 
to bear them to a green old age.” 

“Let me advise you not to asswme them, at any rate, Harry Chandos: 
the time has not come for it, and the world might laugh at you. George 
Chandos, fugitive criminal though he has been, would succeed until 
proved guilty. Wait.” 

“You are wasting my time,” rejoined Sir Harry. ‘ Will yen pay 4 
visit to the west wing ?” 

‘“‘For what purpose? You are fooling me!” : 

“T told you the purpose—to see my brother George. You shall see 
him, on my word of honour.” 

The answer was a gesture of assent, and Sir Harry ‘crossed the hall 
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to ascend. the stairs, Mr. Edwin Barley slowly followed him, doubt ‘in 
his step, defiance in his face. That he was thoroughly perplexed, is 
saying little; but he came to the conclusion, as he walked along the 
gallery, that George Heneage was about to beseech his clemency. His 
clemency! Hill opened the west wing. Seeing a stranger, she would 
have barred it again, but Sir Harry put her aside with calm authonty, 
and turned into one of the raoms. 

On the bed, laid out in his shroud, sleeping the peaceful sleep of 
death, was the emaciated form of George Heneage Chandos. Mr. 
Edwin Barley gazed at him, and the perspiration broke out on his 
forehead. 

“ By heaven! he has escaped me !” 

‘He has escaped all the foes of this world,” answered Sir Harry, 
lowly and xyeverently., ‘‘ He is at rest from persecution ; and we are at 
rest. from suspense and, anxiety.” 

‘Tt has destroyed my life’s aim,” observed Mr. Edwin Barley. 

‘“ And with it your thirst for revenge. When a man pursues another 
with the persistent hatred that you have pursued him, it can be called 
nothing less than revenge.” 

“Revenge! What do you mean? He did commit the murder.” 

‘‘His hand was the hand that killed Philip King: but it was not 
intentional murder. He never knew exactly—at the time or since— 
how he fired the gun, save that his elbow caught against the branch of 
a tree when the gun was on cock. Some movement of his own 
undoubtedly caused it; he knew that; but not a wilful one. He 
asserted this with his dying lips before taking the Sacrament.” 

“ Wilful or not wilful, he murdered Philip King,” insisted Mr. Edwin 
Barley. : | 
“ And has paid for it. “The banned Jife he has been obliged to live 
since was surely an expiation. His punishment was greater than he 
conid bear; it was prolonged and prolonged, and his heart broke.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley had his eyes fixed on the dead face, possibly 
tracing the likeness to the handsome young man of nine or ten 
years ago. HO 

‘‘Of other crime towarde you aie was innocent,” pursued Sir Harry 
‘¢ We never injured. you or yours; there might have been folly in his 
heart.in the heyday of his youth and spirits; there was no sin. You 
have been unreasonably vindictive.” 

“T say No,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley, aing to suppress an 
emotion that was rising and would not be suppressed. ‘“‘ Had I ever 
injured George Heneage, that he should come into my home and make 
it desolate? What had my wife or my ward done to him that he 
should take their lives ?. He: killed both of them: the one deliberately, 
the other indirectly, for her death arose out of the trouble. Charlotte 
Delves.— Mrs. Penn: now, of whom you complain—~ lost her only 
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relative, saving myself, when she lost Philip King. And for me? I 
was left in that same desolate home, bereft of all I cared for, left to go 
through life a/one. Few men have loved a wife as I loved mine: she 
was my one litthe ewe-lamb, Harry Chandos: Vindictive! Think of 
my wrongs.” 

Looking there at each other, the dead face lying between them, it 
might be that both felt there was much to forgive. Certainly Harry 
Chandos had never until that moment realized the misery it had 
brought to Edwin Barley. 

“IT see; we have all alike suffered. But he who caused the suffering 
is beyond reproach now.” 

“ As things have turned out, the game is yours, Sir Harry,” said Mr. 
Edwin Barley, who was too much a man of the world to persist in 
denying him the title, now that he found it was beyond dispute his. 
‘‘For my actions I am accountable to none; and were the time to 
come over again, I should do as I have done.” 

He turned to quit the room as he spoke, and Mr. Chandos followed 
him downstairs. A word exchanged at their foot caused Mr. Barley to 
inquire what it was Mrs. Penn had done: and then Sir Harry gave him 
the full particulars, with the additional information that she was 
assumed to have been acting for him, Edwin Barley. 

‘‘She was not,” said Mr. Barley, shortly. ‘I knew nothing of this. 
Placed in the house by me, Sir Harry! She pieced nemesis in the 
house, as I conclude ; certainly I did not place her.” 

“You have met hen in secret in the grounds.” 

‘‘T have met her accidentally, not secretly. Twice, I think it was: 
or three times, I am not sure. She chose to repeat things to me; I 
did not ask for them. Not that they were of any worth—as the 
unmolested retirement of George Heneage here proves.” 

‘Has your wife’s will ever been found ?” asked Sir Harry, Speaning 
upon impulse. 

‘What is that to you?” said Mr. Edwin Barley, turning to face him. 
‘Do you wish to insinuate that I suppressed the will?” 

“ No.” 

‘You would like me to make a merit of generosity, and offer Miss 
Hereford a present of the money,” continued Mr. Edwin Barley, a 
ring of mockery in his tones. 

“‘ By no means,” hastily replied Sir Harry. ‘ Miss Hereford’s future 
position in life will preclude her feeling the.avant of it. You informed 
me the last time I had the honour of speaking to you, that you were 
Miss Hereford’s only relative: as such, allow me to acquaint you with 
the fact that she 1s to be my wife.” 

‘‘ T expected it would end in that,” was Mr. Edwin Barley’s answer. 
‘“ And I tell you honestly that I would have removed her from here in 
time to prevent it, had it been in my power. I liked the child; my 
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wife loved her; and I had rather she married any one in the world 
than a Chandos. It is too late now.” 

“Quite too late. Although I am a Chandos, I shall hope to make 
her happy, Mr. Edwin Barley. I will do my best for it.” 

And thus the interview ended. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BACK FOR AYE AT CHANDOS. 


‘“‘Le diable n’est pas si noir que l’on dit,” runs the idiomatic saying in 
France. We have it also in English, as the world of course knows ; 
but it sounds better—that is, less wrong—to give it in the former 
language. We girls at school there said it often; had one of us ven- 
tured on the English sentence at Miss Fenton’s, that lady's eyes would 
have grown round with horror. 

It might be applied to Mr. Edwin Barley. Looking back dispas- 
sionately, bringing reason to bear on the retrospect, I could not trace 
one single act or word in him that would justify me in having thought 
him so bada man. ‘Taking the colouring from my first view of him, 
when his dark and certainly ugly face peeped out from the avenue at 
Hallam, frightening me terribly; and from the dreadful events that 
followed, in which my childish imagination mixed him up as the worst 
actor, this prejudice had lived and grown in my mind. He had really 
done nothing to merit it. There was the abstracted will, but it was 
not proved that he had taken it; probably he had not. I had been 
too young to realize the terrible blow brought upon him through 
George Heneage. And, as we got to know later, the vindictive feeling 
with which he had pursued him through all these years had its nse in 
self-defence, as well as in a desire to inflict punishment. ‘The semi- 
doubt cast, or to himself seeming to be cast, on Mr. Edwin Barley at 
the time, in the remarks that he had been the only one to profit, and 
that largely, by Philip King’s death, had rankled in his mind, implanting 
there a burning anxiety, apart from other considerations, to bring to 
light the real criminal. For his own part, he had never for a moment 
doubted that it had been intentional, deliberate, cruel murder. And 
I have grown to think that the exaggeration he imparted to Philip 
King’s dying words arose unwittingly in the confusion of the moment ; 
that he was not conscious he did so exaggerate. A passive listener 
hears words more clearly than an actor. 

Altogether, the ‘‘ diable” was not so black as my fancy had painted 
him ; indeed, I began, as days went on, to doubt whether the word 
would apply to Mr. Edwin Barley at all. One does not grow wise in 
an hour; no, nor even in a year: youth clings to its prejudices, and it 
takes experience, and age, and sober judgment, to subdue them. 
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Mr. Edwin Barley went home after quitting Chandos. Seated there, 
her things off, and a luncheon-tray before her, with no trace of her 
luggage to be seen, was Charlotte Delves—Mrs. Penn of late years. 
Was she intending to take up her present quarters at his house? the 
question mentally occurred to Mr. Edwin Barley, and it did not tend 
to his gratification. Not if he knew it ; he had not been upon cordial 
terms with Charlotte Delves for years ; and what he had now heard of 
her line of conduct at Chandos vexed him. 

There must be a word or two of retrospect. Shortly after Selina’s 
death, Mr. Edwin Barley went abroad. Nota place on the European 
continent but he visited, one feverish object alone swaying him—the 
discovering of George Heneage. The detective police were at work in 
England with the same view: all in vain. At the end of three years 
he came back home; and almost close upon it there occurred some 
rupture between him and Charlotte Delves, who had remained at 
Hallam all that time as the house’s mistress. People thought she 
cherished visions of becoming the house’s bond fide mistress, its 
master’s wife ; if so, she was lamentably mistaken. Mr. Edwin Barley 
was wedded to Selina and her memory ; he had no intention whatever 
of exalting another into her place. Whether Charlotte found out this 
in too sudden a manner; whether the cause was totally unconnected 
with this, certain it was a rupture occurred; and Charlotte threw up 
the housekeeping, and quitted the house. She took the same kind of 
service with an elderly man, a connection also, of the name of Penn, 
who had a young daughter, Lotta. Subsequently Charlotte Delves 
married him, and very shortly afterwards was called upon to bury him. 
The young girl, Lotta, by whom her stepmother seemed to have done 
a good part, died within a year; and Mrs. Penn, left with a slender 
income, chose to go out in the world again. She became companion 
to a lady, and the years passed on. 

Time softens most things. Mrs. Penn grew to forget her fleeting 
marriage, and with it the episodes of her middle life; and went back to 
her old likings and prejudices. Her heart’s allegiance to Edwin Barley 
returned ; she was of his kin, and the wrongs inflicted by George 
Heneage, temporarily forgotten, resumed all their sway within her. 
While she was at Marden (travelling about from place to place with 
Mrs. Howard) some accidental occurrence caused her to suspect that 
George Heneage, instead of being abroad, was in concealment in 
England, and within a drive of Chandos. She at once wrote news of 
this to Mr. Edwin Barley, with whom she had held no communication 
since the advent of a letter of his at her marriage. It caused him to 
remove himself, and four or five of his household, to the vicinity of 
Chandos. There he took up his abode, and spent his time watching 
the house and the movements of Mr. Chandos, in the hope to gain 
_ some clue to the retreat of George Heneage. With this exception, his 
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watching—which caused him to stroll at unorthodox hours into the 
groves and private paths, to peer in at windows by night—his watching 
was inoffensive. Mrs. Penn, on her side, seized on the opportunity 
afforded by Mrs. Freeman’s illness (it was as though fortune favoured 
her), and got into Chandos. My presence in it might have been a 
serious countercheck, only that I did not recognize her. She did not 
recognize me in the first interview, not until the day when I sent in my 
name at Mrs. Marden’s. Of course Mrs, Penn’s object after that was 
to £e¢p me in ignorance. She had really been to Nulle for a week or 
two; it was the autumn I first went there, had seen me at church with 
the school, and so tried to persuade me it was there I had seen her. 
Much as she wanted me away from Chandos in the furtherance of her 
own ends, cruel as were the means she used to try to effect it, she had, 
strange to say, taken a liking for me; and in her d@slike to Mr. 
Chandos she had not much cared what wild untruths she told me ot 
him, hoping to separate us effectually. 

Of her effecting an entrance into Chandos as companion, Edwin 
Barley knew nothing. After she was settled there she looked out for 
him, and waylaid him in the grounds. With the change in Mrs. Penn’s 
person, and the remarkable change in her hair, Mr. Edwin Barley had 
some difficulty in believing it to be Charlotte Delves. The hair was an 
unhappy calamity. Mrs. Penn, beguiled by fashion and confidential 
advertisements to wish to turn her light flaxen hair to gold colour, had 
experimented upon it: the result was not gold, but a glowing, perma- 
nent, scarlet-red. She told him she was watching at Chandos for his 
sake. Mr, Edwin Barley, an implacable man when once offended, was 
cool to her, declining, in a sense, to accept her services. If she made 
discoveries that could assist in the tracking of George Heneage, well 
and good; she might bring them to him: and so the interview ended. 

Mrs. Penn might have made a discovery to some purpose but for two 
things. The one was that she was a real coward, and believed the 
ghost, haunting the pine-walk, to be a ghost: the other was that she 
took up a theory of her own in regard to the west wing; she assume: 
that Lady Chandos had become mad; to this she set down all the 
mystery enacted in it; and this view she imparted to Mr. Edwin Barley. 
He neither asked her to bring tales to him, nor encouraged her to do 
it; 1f she worked, she worked of her own accord; and his doors re- 
mained closed to her. At least Mrs. Penn did not choose to try 
whether they would be open. Until this day: and her entering them 
now could not be said to be of her own seeking. 

She sat taking her luncheon, cold partridge and sherry. Mr. Barley 
entered in silence, and stood with a dark expression on his lips. Char- 
lotte knew it of old, and saw that something had not pleased him. 
Things had very much displeased him; firstly, the escape of the long- 
sought-for prisoner; secondly, Madam Charlotte’s doings at Chandos. 
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Mr. Edwin Barley might have winked at the peering and prying, might 
have encouraged the peeping into letters; but to steal things (even 
though but in appearance) he very much disapproved of, especially as 
he was looked upon as having instigated her. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Barley?” asked Charlotte, helping herself 
to some more partridge. ‘‘He 7s there, is he not?” 

“Who ?” 

‘George Heneage. In the west wing.” 

‘*Yes, he’s there. I’ve seen him.” 

“Ah, I knew it,” she said, with a relieved sigh, and she suddenly 
poured out another glass of sherry, and lifted it to her lips. ‘“ Here's to 
your health, George Heneage! Have the police got him?” 

“No. The police have gone. I dismissed them.” 

Charlotte flung down her knife and fork in a passion. ‘‘ Dismissed 
them! Without taking him! Are you going to show leniency at the 
eleventh hour, like a weak woman, Mr. Edwin Barley? After what I 
have done to trace him ?” 

“You have done a little too much,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley. 
And, abandoning his short and crusty answers, he spoke at length his 
opinion of her acts at Chandos. He was not in the humour to suppress 
any bitterness of tongue, and said some keen things. 

Charlotte went into a real passion. What with the disappointment 
at finding Mr. Edwin Barley in this mood, which seemed to promise 
badly for her semi-idea of prolonging her stay under his roof; what 
with his ingratitude after all her pains; what with her recent ignomi- 
nious exit from Chandos; and what with the good old sherry, that 1s 
apt to have its effects when taken at mid-day, Mrs. Penn lost control of 
her temper. Prudence was forgotten in passion; and Mr. Edwin Barley 
was doomed to listen to the wild ravings of an angry woman. Reproach 
for the past, for things that she had deemed wrongs in the bygone years, 
came out all the more freely for having been pent up within her so long. 
She contrasted her conduct with his: her ever anxious solicitude for his 
interests; his neglect and cruel non-recognition of them. As the most 
forcible means of impressing his ingratitude upon him, she recapitulated 
the benefits she had wrought one by one; talking fast and furiously. Mr. 
Edwin Barley, a cool man under petty grievances, listened in silence ; he 
had said his say, said it with stinging coldness, and it was over. Feel- 
ing very much inclined to stop his ears was he, when something, further 
said by her, caused him to open them, as ears had never perhaps been 
opened yet. Charlotte had shot beyond her mark in her reckless rage ; 
and was scarcely aware that she had done so until Mr. Edwin Barley, 
his face and eyes alike ablaze, seized her wrists. 

She had gone too far to retract, and she brazened out her avowal, 
making a merit of it, rather than taking shame. 

It was she who had stolen Mrs. Edwin Barley’s will. She, Charlotte 
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Delves. She had taken it as a duty—in her regard for his, Edwin 
Barley’s, interests. Who was the child, Anne Hereford, that she should 
inherit what of right belonged to him? When she had appeared to find 
the keys in the china basket on the mantel-shelf, it was she who had put 
them there ready to be found. 

There ensued no reproach from Mr. Barley’s lips. At first she 
thought he was going to strike her, staring at her with his white and 
working face; but the minutes passed, and he overcame his emotion. 
Perhaps he feared he might be tempted to strike her if he spoke; it 
seemed as if a blow had fallen on him—as if the depth of feeling aroused 
by her confession were, not so much wrath, as a sense of awful injury 
to himself that could never be repaired. 

“What became of the will?” was the only question he put when the 
silence was getting ominous to her ears. 

“I burnt it. It was done for you. Throughout my life I have had 
regard only to the interests of the Barleys. And this is my recompense 
—reproach and base ingratitude !” 

He quitted the room without speaking another word. ‘This was the 
worst dose Mr. Edwin Barley had received. He knew that the disap- 
pearance of the will had been set down by some people to his own 
hands. Why, had not Sir Harry Chandos hinted at as much, but an 
hour ago? He had treated the past insinuations with contempt, always 
insisting that there had been no will to abstract—for he fully believed 
his wife had herself repented of the testament and destroyed it. He 
knew how capricious Selina was; never keeping in the same mind two 
days together. And now he had to hear that the world was right and 
he wrong: the will Aad been abstracted. It did not tend to soothe him, 
the being told that it was taken out of regard to him and to his moneyed 
interests. 

Altogether he deemed it well to cut short his interview with Mrs. 
Penn. That lady, finding the house intended to show itself inexorably 
inhospitable, put her bonnet on and went forth to the railway station of 
her own accord, her luggage behind her. Whether she should annoy 
Mr. Edwin Barley by sundry letters of reproach, one of the reproaches 
being that he had never cared for any living being but his doll of a 
wife ; or whether she should wash her hands of him altogether, and 
treat him henceforth with silent contempt, she had not determined in 
her mind. She inclined to the letters. Taking her seat in a first-class 
carriage, she would have leisure to think of it and decide, on her journey 
to London. 

And now I can go back to myself. I saw none of them all the after- 
noon. After the departure of Mr. Edwin Barley, Sir Harry Chandos 
went out with Dr. Laken. Mrs. Chandos and Madame de Mellissie 
were in the east wing, and, I fancied, Lady Chandos with them. Emily 
had offered to take Mrs. Penn’s place for a short while, so far as sitting 
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with Mrs. Chandos went; it was one of the best-natured things I had 
known her do. 

Oh, but it seemed to me ominous, the suffering me to sit there all 
the afternoon alone, no companion but myself and the oak-parlour, and 
with death in the house! Words, dropped by Emily to her brother 
about his changed position, were beating their sad refrain on my brain. 
His position was indeed changed: and I was but a poor governess, 
although I might be the descendant of the Keppe-Carews. I quite 
thought that the neglect now cast upon me was an earnest of proof that 
the family at least would not countenance my entrance into it. Well, 
I would do what was right, and give him back his fealty: I could but 
act honourably, though my heart broke over the separation that might 
ensue. 

It was dusk when Mr. Chandos came back—the old name will slip 
out. 

‘‘ All alone in the dark, Anne?” he said, drawing up the blind a few 
inches. 

It gave a little more light, and I could see his features. He looked 
pre-occupied ; but I thought the occasion had come to speak, and 
ought to be seized upon. 

What should I say? How frame the words necessary for my task ? 
With my hands and lips trembling, brain and heart alike beating, I 
asked incoherently if he would allow me to speak to him. He 
stood looking at me in surprtise—at my evident agitation and whitening 
lips. 

“Tt is only right that I should speak; I have been waiting all the 
afternoon to do so, Mr. Chandos—I beg your pardon, I mean Sir 
Harry,” I brought out at last, and the very fact of speaking gave me 
courage. “I wish—TI wish 7 

‘Why, Anne, what is the matter?” he asked, as a great breath, like 
a sob, stopped me. ‘ What is it that you wish ?” 

“To tell you that I quite absolve you from anything you have said 
to me:” and the shame I felt at having betrayed emotion brought to 
me a sudden and satisfactory coldness of manner. ‘ Please not to 
think any more about me. It is not your fault, and I shall not think 
itis. Let it all be forgotten.” 

A perception of my meaning flashed upon him, badly though I had 
expressed it. He looked at me steadily. 

‘Do you mean—not think further of making you my wife ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Very well. But now will you tell me why you say this?” 

I hesitated. I think I was becoming agitated again: all because I 
knew I was getting through my task so stupidly. 

‘‘ Circumstances have altered with you.” 

‘Well, yes, ina measure. I ama trifle richer than I was, and my 
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wife will be Lady instead of Mrs. Chandos. Why should you object 
to that ?” | 

‘¢Qh, Mr. Chandos, you know. It is not I who would object, but 
your family. And—perhaps—yourself.” 

‘“‘ Anne, I vow I have a great mind to punish you for that last word. 
Oh, you silly child!” he continued, putting his arms round my waist, 
and holding me close before him. ‘ But that it would punish me as 
well as you, I’d not speak to you for three days: I'd let you think I 
took you at your word.” 

‘ Please don’t joke. Don’t laugh at me.” 

“Joke! laugh! I suppose you think that under the ‘altered 
circumstances,’ as you call them, I ought to renew my vows. And, by 
the way, I don’t know that I ever did make you a formal offer: one 
that you could use against me in a suit of breach of promise. Miss 
Hereford, I lay my heart and hand at your disposal. Will you conde- 
scend to be my future wife ?” 

Partly from vexation, partly from a great tumult of bliss, I gave 
no answer. Sir Harry took one for himself: Ay, and was welcome to 
take it. 

With my face in a burning heat,—with my heart in a glow of love, 
as if filled with the strains of some delightful melody,—with my whole 
being thrilled with rapture,—I ran upstairs, barely in time to change 
my dress for dinner, and nearly ran against Lady SHERI: who was 
coming out of the east wing. ° 


‘* There are twin genii, who, strong and mighty, 

Under their guidance mankind retain ; 

And the name of the lovely one is Pleasure, 
And the name of the loathly one is Pain. 

Never divided, where one can enter 
Ever the other comes close behind ; 

nd he who in pleasure his thoughts ‘would centre, 
Surely pain in the search shall find.” 


The good old words (and I don’t at this present moment of writing 
recollect whose they are) came forcibly to my mind in their impressive 
truth. The sight of Lady Chandos changed my pleasure to pain : for 
I had had no warranty from Jim that she would approve of what he 
had been doing. Bounding into my bedroom, I stood there at the 
open door until she should pass : it would not do to shut it in her face, 
as though I had not seen her. 

But instead of passing, she turned to me. While my head was 
bowed in silent salutation, she halted, and put her hand upon my 
shoulder, causing my face to meet hers. With the consciousness of 
whose it had just met, and very closely; with the consciousness of 
feeling like a miserable interloping girl, who was to be exalted into the 
place of her successor against her approving will, no wonder I trembled 
and bent my shnnking face. 
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‘‘And so you are to be my daughter-in-law ?” 

The words were not spoken in angry pride, but in gentle kindness. 
{ looked up and saw love in her eyes; and she might see the gratitude 
that shone in every line of mine. 

‘“‘ Harry told me Jast night, in the midst of our great sadness; after 
you had been into our poor George’s room. My dear, I have heard a 
great deal of you since I have been upstairs in confinement, and I feel 
sure you will make him a good wife.” 

In my revulsion of feeling I clasped her hands in mine, thanking her 
—oh, so earnestly. ‘‘There’s only one thing,” I said, with the tears 
running down my face. 

** What's that ?” 

“Tt am not good enough for him. And oh, Lady Chandos, I was so 
afraid you would not think me so. I have been a governess, you 
know. I would have given him up, I have just told him so, now he is 
Sir Harry Chandos.” 

She smiled a little. ‘“QOne objection arose to me when he first 
spoke—that you were the niece of Mrs. Edwin Barley. But I have 
grown to-day to think it may be well to overcome the prejudice. Do 
you know what Harry says?” 

I only shook my head. 

‘He says, as Mrs. Edwin Barley brought (I must speak freely) a 
curse into our house, you may be destined to bring to it a blessing as 
the recompense. My dear child, I think it will be so.” 

She inclined her head, and gave me a fervent kiss. I could have 
knelt to receive it. I pressed her hand as if I could not let it go. I 
watched her along the gallery, to the west wing, amid my blinding tears. 
I could hardly help lifting my voice aloft in thanks to Heaven for 
its great love to me. Hill came up the stairs and broke the charm. 

‘Why, Miss Hereford, you have no light,” she said; and indeed my 
chamber was in darkness. ‘“ Allow me to light the branches, miss.” 

By the unusual attention—a solitary candle would have been good 
enough for me before—by the sound of her voice as she offered it, I 
saw she had heard the news. I could not help putting my hand into 
hers as she turned round from the lighted branches. 

‘Hill, I hope you will forget that I used to cross you about that 
west wing. I did not know what it was, you see. But oh, if you had 
only told me! I would have been so true to you all.” 

Old Hill put her candle down, that she might have her other hand 
at liberty ; and she laid it upon mine, making it a prisoner. 

‘‘ Miss, it is I who have got to ask pardon of you for my crossness. 
We were all living in so much dread, that a stranger in the house 
brought nothing but extra fear and trouble. But I liked you through 
it all; I liked your face that morning, years ago, on the Nulle steamer 
at London Bridge. Miss, it is the same nice face still. And, Miss 
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Hereford, I am not sorry to hear that you are to be for good at 
Chandos.” 

When I went to my bedroom that night, I found a fire blazing in 
the grate—by Hill’s orders, I was sure. Ah me! with all my natural 
propensity to be simple-minded, my earnest wish to remain so for 
ever, I did feel a glow of pride at being tacitly recognized as the future 
mistress of Chandos. 

Over this fire—a bright, beautiful fire, as befitted a dull house—I sat 
late, reading, musing, half dreaming. The clock struck twelve, and 
still I sat on. 

For half an hour, or so. It was so delightful to realize my happi- 
ness; and I was in no mood for sleep. But of course sleep had to be 
prepared for, and I took my feet from the fender, wondering what 
sort of a night it was. There had been indications of frost in the 
evening, and I drew the heavy window-curtains back, to take a view 
outside. ‘ No fear of seeing a ghost now,” I too boastfully whispered. 

I thought I should have fainted ; I nearly dropped on the floor with 
Startled alarm. Not at a ghost: there was none to be seen; but at 
something that in that startled moment seemed to me far worse. 

Emerging from its progress up the avenue, at a snail’s pace, as if it 
cared not to alarm sleepers with its echoes,—advancing, as it seemed, 
upon me,—came a great, black, dismal thing, savouring of the dead. A 
hearse. A hearse without its plumes, driven bya man ina long black cloak. 

For a moment I believed I saw a phantom. I rubbed my eyes, and 
looked, and rubbed again, doubting what spectral vision was obscuring 
them. But no, it was too real, too palpable. On it came, on and on; 
turned round, and halted before the entrance-door. 

I sat down to hold my beating heart : sure never were enacted night 
alarms like those I had encountered at Chandos. And, while I sat, 
muffled sounds as of measured footsteps smote upon my ear from the 
corridor. The truth flashed upon me then, and I silently drew my 
door an inch open. 

They had gained the head of the stairs, and were stopping there, 
apparently hesitating how best to get down. Four of them besides Sir 
' Harry Chandos, and they bore a coffin on their shoulders, covered with 
black cloth—Dr. Laken, Hickens, and two men, who looked like 
carpenters. So! that was it!—the unhappy George Heneage was being 
removed by night !—and the stairs of the west wing, as I knew later, 
were too narrow. 

I could not see, for the hearse was right underneath my window, but 
I heard the sounds as they put in the coffin, after they had got it safely 
down. And then the great black thing drove away again, with its slow 
and covert steps, some of them following it. It was going to the 
railway station. 

Sir Harry and Dr. Laken were away for two or three days. The 
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funeral had taken place trom the doctor’s house. There was no real 
reason why he might not have been buried from Chandos, except that 
it would have created so much noise, and put the place up in arms. 

And so ended the life and history of the ill-fated George Heneage 
Chandos. He who had been the destroyer of the family’s tranquillity 
and its fair name, through whom, and for whom, they had lived in 
dread for so many years, having, as Mrs. Penn aptly expressed it, a 
sword hanging perpetually over their heads, which might fall at any 
minute,—he, the erring man, was laid to rest; and had left rest for 
them. With him, the fear and the dread were gone; almost the dis- 
grace ; there was no further need of secresy, of retirement, of ghosts, of 
sleep-walking ; there was no longer dread of a night invasion by the 
police. Chandos could hold up its head now in the face of day. 
Once more there was light in the gloomy house ; the blinds were drawn 
up, the sunshine was allowed to shine in. 

The deep mourning was supposed by all, save a few, to be worn for 
Sir Thomas Chandos. When Mrs. Chandos appeared in her widow’s 
garb, people at first treated it as one of her eccentricities, but the truth 
got to be known in time. 

Quite immediately Mr. Edwin Barley left the neighbourhood. The 
news of it was brought to Chandos by the agent, who did not appear 
to understand the thing at all. Mr. Barley’s servant had called upon 
him, to give up the house, and to pay whatever demands there might 
be for rent, and else. 

“Gone clean away!” cried Mr. Dexter, wiping his hot and surprised 
face. ‘‘The whims these rich men have! He's gone back to his own 
beautiful place, The Oaks. The servant (a most respectable man, Sir 
Harry) says the preserves there are hardly to be matched in the king- 
dom. He thinks his master found the shooting here poor.” 

Sir Harry glanced at me. It was not the poor shooting that had 
taken Edwin Barley from Chandos. 

Only a few mornings subsequently the post brought a packet 
addressed to Sir Harry Chandos. When I saw it was Mr. Edwin 
Barley’s handwriting, my heart failed me. Sir Harry read it twice over, 
and put it in his pocket, waiting until we should be alone. 

Oh, what wonderful news he had to tell me! I sat and listened as 
one in a vast maze—and when Sir Harry showed me the letter, I 
read it twice over, as he had done, before knowing whether or not to 
believe it. 

Mr. Edwin Barley had made over to me the amount of money left 
by Selina, with the full interest thereon at five per cent. up to the 
present date. He frankly stated that the mystery of the lost will had 
now been cleared up: it had been (contrary to his own opinion) 
abstracted, and, as he found, burnt. He did not give any hint as to 
the culprit ; with all his sins, he was too much of a gentleman to do 
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that: I could acknowledge it now that my prejudices were partially 
removed : but we felt sure (and knew it later) that it was Charlotte 
Delves. This money he had caused to be settled on me to my 
exclusive use and benefit. He informed Sir Harry that the first instal- 
ment of the half-yearly inte ‘est was waiting to be drawn by me. 

‘So you are an heiress, a‘ter all,” said Sir Harry, laughing. ‘“ You 
can buy your wedding-dress ” 

But I did not laugh. I was thinking how I had misjudged Mr. 
Edwin Barley. I had thought him so hard and unjust a man! Hard, 
he might be: but strictly just. 

“ T should like to write and thank him.” 

“‘ Certainly. Write when you like, and what you like. I shall 
answer his letter. It contains something more, that I have not shown 
you.” 

‘Am I not to see it?” 

For answer Sir Harry folded the letter back, and placed a postscript 
before me. It seemed to me more amazing than the other. 


‘Should my niece, Anne Hereford, find herself less happy as Lady 
Chandos—your wife—than she expects to be, and wish for a refuge, 
my house will be open to her. If she enters it, whether in the present 
years or in those long to come, she will be treated in every respect as 
my own child ; and be very amply provided for at my death.” 


“Do you expect you will require a refuge?” 

His eyes were gleaming with merriment as he spoke it—a whole 
lifetime of loving affection in their depths. If mine unconsciously 
evoked back their great and tender trust, it was not my fault. But a 
hope of sometime meeting Edwin Barley, and thanking him for this 
new kindness ; of making some little atonement for my past hatred, so 
far as words of gratitude could atone, rose within me as a vision. 

The following week we quitted Chandos for Scarborough : I, Emily, 
Lady and Mrs. Chandos. There were many things to be done to the 
house, improvements and alterations, and Sir Harry remained to 
superintend them. M. de Mellissie accompanied us, on the invitation 
of Lady Chandos: he had come over very weak after his fever, and she 
said it would do him good. 

We went to Heneage Grange for Christmas, and Sir Harry came to 
us. It was a smaller place than Chandos, very open, very pretty, and 
belonged to Lady Chandos for life. I was to remain and be marmed 
from thence ; Lady Chandos so decided it. 


The winter had passed, the spring had come before I saw Chandos 
again. I was then in Harry’s carriage: alone with him; his dear wife, 
his wife of only a day or two. Chandos was very far from Heneage 
Grange, and we had taken the journey easily, travelling post. 
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I saw it as we turned round from the avenue; and did not know it: 
so different was it now in its light and gay appearance from the gloomy 
place of the previous autumn. The trees, some of them cut down, were 
budding into the fresh green of spring; the flowers were opening in 
their parterres ; the birds sang joyously; the once closed and barred 
windows were open cheerily to the warm sun. All things spoke of hope 
for us, as if Nature had arrayed herself in her brightest colours. 

I saw the servants in their gala clothes, with their glad faces of greet- 
ing, coming forth to welcome us, Hickens at their head, and Lizzy Dene 
with her bunches of black curls. The tears rained over my eyes, and 
Harry turned to me. 

“‘ My darling, what is grieving you ?” 

‘Joy, I think. There is a promise of so much happiness that 1 
cannot realize it, can scarcely believe in it. My past life has been 
nothing but loneliness; can you wonder at my almost doubting the 
great blessings showered upon me now? Harry !”—and I looked down 
with a shy whisper—“ it seems that I never, never can be sufficiently 
grateful to God.” 

‘We will try to be so, Anne. Sufficiently, no; but just a little, as 
He shall give us aid for. What has been your life, compared to the 
suffering of mine ?—and He has lifted it from me.” 

He bent his head, I know in prayer. Prayer never to forget the 
great mercies given. The carriage stopped at the door, and he helped 
me out. 

Once more in the old hall; but it had light now, and bnght painted 
windows, and all sorts of beautiful things. Hull came forward. It was 
a surprise. Lady Chandos had despatched her there to superintend for 
our reception, lending her to Chandos for a week. 

‘Welcome, my lady ; welcome home.” 

My lady! I think it was the first time I had been addressed so, and 
glanced at Harry. He had me on his arm, and was leading me into the 
oak-parlour. The dear oak-parlour! We might have to keep state at 
times, but that would ever be his favourite room and mine. 

“ Harry, how beautiful it allis! Io you know who I should like to 
ask to come and see us first of all ?” 

“Well!” he said, smiling. 

“Miss Annette Barlicu.” 

*¢ And so we will.” 


Harry came into my dressing-room that night with an open Bible in 
hishand. He made me sit down by him while he read a chapter aloud ; 
and I found it was to be his usual custom, morning and evening. It 
was that chapter in Deuteronomy where the following verses occur; and 
I knew why he had chosen it. 

“And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall have brought thee 
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Into the land which he sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities which thou builded’st 
not, 

“And houses full of all good things, which thou filledst not, and wells 
digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive-trees which thou 
plantedst not ; when thou shalt have eaten and be full; 

“Then beware lest thou forget the Lord, which brought thee forth 
out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. 

‘Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God and serve him. . . . And thou 
shalt do that which is right and good in the sight of the Lord, that it 
may be well with thee. 

‘‘And it shall be our righteousness, if we observe to do all these 
commandments before the Lord thy God, as he hath commanded us.” 


““Amen !” said Harry, softly, as he closed the book, carrying it with 
him from the room. 
And I knelt down alone to say my prayers, my heart full to overflow- 


ing with a sense of its great blessings, and lifted up in thankfulness to 
Heaven. 


THE END. 


LIFE. 
A BREATH of spring, a summer breeze, 
The song of birds, and budding trees ; 
Then autumn winds and fading flow’rs, 
A biting frost, and leafless bow’rs, 
With blinding sleet and stainless snow, 
A wail, and out of the world we go! : 


Then pearly gates, and crystal streams, 
Unfading flowers, and heavenly beams ;— 
With hopes attained and longings stilled, 
And hungerings of the spint fill’d ; 
Celestial songs on harps of gold, 

With shouts of praise, and Z7/e is told! 
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THE BANK PORTER'S DAUGHTER. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ FOOLISH ALARGARET.” 


‘VS Bank was one of the institutions of Netherfield. 
It was older than the oldest inhabitant. It dated from that 
far-away, misty epoch, when the great-grandsires of those who now did 
business with it walked those narrow streets with peruke and sword 
and buckled shoes, and when the talk yet lingered in men's mouths of 
the wild music heard in the distance as Prince Charles and his High- 
landers marched southward through the hills on their road to Derby. 

It was a substantial red-brick mansion, with stone facings, and was 
situate towards the lower end of High Street, which was the main 
artery of the town. It was supported on both sides by houses of lesser 
pretensions, indeed, than itself, both in size and architectural dignity, 
but still sufficiently genteel and comfortable to be the homes of well- 
to-do middle-class families. In those olden days the bank had been 
the home of the Wangshaws, as well as their place of business ; but 
for the last twenty years the family, consisting of two brothers only, 
Hosea and Jeremiah, had resided at Dulce House, three miles away ; 
and no sight was more familiar to the inhabitants of Netherfield than 
that of the Wangshaw carriage—roomy, comfortable, old-fashioned—on 
its way to and from the bank. 

In the bank itself there was no lack of space and comfort, now that 
the firm had found another home. ‘The whole of the ground floor, 
together with a large portion of the cellarage, was needed for business 
purposes. The rooms on the first floor were chiefly used as receptacles 
for the books and documents having relation to past transactions of the 
firm. On this same floor was a bedroom and a small sitting-room, for 
the use of the junior clerk of the establishment, who, from time imme- 
inorial, had been required to reside on the premises. A storey higher 
were the private apartments of Matthew Backhouse, head-porter to 
Wangshaw Brothers, and son and grandson of defunct head-porters who 
had lived and died in the service of the firm. Matthew was a widower, 
but he had one child, a daughter, Martha, who had ut entered on her 
twentieth year when she comes before us. 

A fair-haired, pleasant-tempered girl was Martha Backhouse, with 
manners and appearance that were superior to her position. She had 
been carefully educated at the expense of her godfather, Hosea Wang- 
shaw, with whom, as also with his brother, she was a great favounite. 
Martha might have had a wide choice of suitors, even in a small town 
like Netherfield, for there was a rumour abroad—whence propagated 
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no one could have told—that she was not forgotten in her godfather's 
will: but her affections were in the safe keeping of Will Trafford, a 
young man living at Dipplewade, a small town twelve miles away. 
Every second Sunday Will walked over to Netherfield, to spend the day 
with his beloved, and trudged the twelve long miles back again at night, 
for there was neither rail nor coach between the two towns. 

Mr. Harry Dacres, the junior clerk who resided on the premises, was 
a pleasant scapegrace of twenty, whose natural inclination for sowing 
an unlimited quantity of “wild oats” was in some measure restrained 
by a sense of the responsibilities of his position, and by the need of 
his keeping in what he called the “good books” of Wangshaw 
Brothers. After office hours, Mr. Harry Dacres, Matthew Backhouse, 
and his daughter, remained the sole inmates of the old mansion. 
There was an inferior being in a faded livery, who cleaned out the offices 
and attended to the fires, but he never by any chance slept on the 
premises. 

When Christmas Day falls on a Saturday, which was the case with 
that particular Christmas with which we have now to do, it is so far 
convenient that it affords hard-worked people two whole days’ cessa- 
tion from business. Mr. Harry Dacres, considering himself as one of 
the hard-worked, did not fail to ask for, and obtain, a four days’ holiday 
wherewith to recruit his exhausted energies. Harry was going to his 
home, forty miles away. He was to start by the 4 P.M. train on 
Christmas Eve ; but he little dreamed, as he nodded a smiling farewell 
to his brother clerks, that he stood under the roof of Wangshaw Brothers 
for the last time. 

At the last stroke of five, Matthew took down his heavy bunch of 
keys, and began the solemn ceremonial of locking up the bank. The 
usual Christmas turkey and half-dozen of port had been sent in by the 
firm. The usual crisp five-pound note had been pressed into his unre- 
luctant palm. Therefore was the soul of Matthew supremely content ; 
and as he plodded with his bunch of keys from one room to another, 
he whistled softly to himself, and had pleasant anticipatory visions of 
the morrow’s feast. When he had seen that everything was properly 
secured, he went upstairs and had a cheerful cup of tea with his 
daughter. After tea he strolled down to the “‘ White Hart,” to enjoy 
his evening pipe and glass of grog—more than one glass probably, but 
all in a sedate and solemnly convivial fashion; for Matthew, in his 
most abandoned moments, never forgot the responsibilities with which 
he was entrusted by Wangshaw Brothers. 

It was close upon eleven when he got back to the Bank. Martha, 
as usual, opened the door in answer to his tug at the house-bell. She 
had been busy all the evening with her preparations for the morrow’s 
festival, to which her sweetheart was invited. Late as it was, there was 
one task still to do ; so her father sat and smoked a last pipe in the 
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chimney-corner, while she decorated the room with mistletoe and holly. 
She had just done, and was pausing with some surplus sprays of 
greenery in her hands to mark the effect of her labours, when both she 
and her father were startled by an imperative ring at the bell, followed 
immediately by a loud knocking. 

Matthew withdrew his pipe from his mouth, and turned a slow, 
startled look on his daughter; but before he had time to say a word, 
Martha was speeding downstairs in answer to the summons. She was 
back again in a couple of minutes, looking very pale and excited. 

ae telegram) father, from London,” she said. ‘I hope it contains 
no bad news.’ 

“Read it, girl,” said Matthew, with a solemn wave of his pipe. 

Martha tore open the envelope, and read as under :— 


“* From a FRIEND, London, to MATTHEW BackHousE, IVangshau’s 
Bank, Netherfied. 
“Come up by first train. Your mother is not expected to live many 
hours.” 


‘‘ Poor dear grandmother !’”’ said Martha, with tears in her eyes. 

‘“Eighty-three, come seventh of next May. A great age—a very 
great age,” said Matthew, gravely, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. ‘‘The up mail is due here at 12.30. Get me my coat and my 
bag ready, and put me a drop of brandy into a little bottle. Eighty- 
three—a great age !” 

When it was time for her father to start, Martha went downstairs 
with him to let him out, and to fasten the door behind him. On the 
step he kissed her, and gave her a few final directions. 

‘‘ Look well after the keys, girl,” he said. ‘If I should not be back 
by Monday morning, you can open the place just as well as I can, and 
you will explain to the firm the reason of my being away.” 

Martha watched her father up the frosty street till he turned a corner 
and was lost to view. Then she crept back indoors, tearful and sad at 
heart ; and after bolting and rebolting the massive side-door, she went 
slowly upstairs, and so into the cheerful sitting-room, whose decorations 
now seemed such a mockery, and shut the door behind her. Although 
midnight had struck some time ago, she felt in no humour for bed. 
She was not in the least afraid. She was affected by no superstitious 
tremors at the thought of having to pass the night all alone in that 
grim old mansion. Her pulse beat equably; her nerves were unmoved. 
Her thoughts were with the poor dying old woman, whom she had not 
seen since she was quite a child. She followed her father, in imagina- 
tion, on his long, dark journey to that great city whither she had never 
been. If she could only have gone with him! But that was merely 
the wish of a moment, gone almost as soon as conceived. Then, 
with a sigh, she thought how changed the morrow would be from the 
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merry little festival which she had been looking forward to for weeks. 
To be sure, dear Will would be there by ten o’clock at the latest ; but 
how could they two enjoy themselves with her father away, and on 
such an errand? This thought of Will brought to mind the last letter 
he had written her, and in what loving language it was couched. It 
would do her good to read it once more. She crossed the floor, and 
unlocked her workbox, and took out the letter. Then she went back 
to the fire-light, for her candle had died out some time ago, and 
she had not cared to light another; and kneeling on the hearth- 
rug, she read over, by the fitful blaze, words which she already knew 
by heart. 

She was still kneeling, with the letter between her fingers, gazing 
into the slowly dying embers, when a low sound struck her ear which 
thrilled every nerve in her body with a sudden terror, and paralyzed for 
a moment or two every faculty save that of listening. The sound she 
had heard was the creaking of a loose plank on the landing, immediately 
below that on which the bank-porter’s rooms were situate. It was a 
sound that had been familiar to her ears for the last half-dozen years. 
Her father had often talked about having the plank properly fastened 
down, but it had never been done. On one point Martha was as 
positive as she was of her own existence: that the plank never creaked 
except when some one walked across it. Whose foot was it that had 
pressed it just now? That was the question which she put to herself 
in breathless terror—she, a lone girl in that weird old house, and the 
time an hour after midnight. She turned a white, set face and staring 
eyes full on the shut door, expecting momentarily to see it opened 
from without. She was listening as she had never listened before for a 
repetition of the sound that had so startled her. But all was silent, 
with a silence as of the grave. She could hear the straining beat of her 
own heart. At the end of a minute, that had seemed as long as an 
ordinary hour, she rose slowly, and as it were mechanically, to her feet. 
On the table were an unlighted candle and a box of matches. She 
struck a match, and lighted the candle. ‘Then, with the candlestick 
held aloft in her right-hand, and with her left pressed against her 
beating heart, she slowly crossed the floor. She hesitated for a moment 
when she reached the door, and the uplifted candlestick trembled in 
her hand. Then, with a sudden burst of resolution, she turned the 
handle, and flung the door wide open. 

She flung wide the door, and saw before her two masked figures, 
who, unheard by her, had crept up the carpeted stairs. She had 
scarcely time to cry, “‘Who are you?” before they sprang at her. 
Her light was dashed to the ground; their arms were wound round 
her, and held her like a vice ; and a stern voice whispered in her ear— 

“‘ Make the slightest noise, and you are a dead woman. Do as you 
are told, and no harm shall befall you.” 
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As if to add emphasis to these words, Martha, with a shudder, felt 
the cold barrel of a pistol pressed against her forehead. 

‘“‘ Only release me, and tell me what it is you wish me to do 

Her voice sounded strange in her own ears. 

‘“‘ Let go of her, and strike a light,” said he who had first spoken to 
the other. 

The second one did as he was told, and the one who seemed the 
leader so far followed his companion’s example as to take his arms from 
around Martha, and to hold her merely by a firm grip of the wrist. 

‘“‘ Beware!” he said, menacingly. ‘Do not attempt to deceive me, 
or to play off any tricks upon me, or The click of his pistol 
finished the sentence more forcibly than any words could have done. 

As soon as the candle was relighted, Martha had an opportunity of 
examining her captors more closely. Their faces were covered with 
black crape veils, in which were cut holes for eyes and mouth. They 
were dressed in two uniform suits of dark grey, almost like prison suits, 
and were shod with some soft material that deadened the sound of 
their footsteps. 

Through all Martha’s terror a vivid feeling of wonder was at work in 
her mind as to the means by which these two unknown men had 
obtained admission into the bank. She could only conclude that they 
must have crept in, unseen by any one, and have afterwards secreted 
themselves in one of the empty rooms below stairs; although how 
such a thing should have been undetected by her father, whose daily 
careful examination of the premises was well known to her, was a 
mystery which just now she was unable to fathom. 

Not much time was allowed her for surmise. A remark from the 
second man recalled her thoughts to the scene before her. 

‘“‘ Here’s a bunch of keys!” he cried. “ Most likely these are what 
we want first of all.” 

‘‘Whose keys are these, and what do they open?” asked the man 
who was holding Martha by the wrist. 

‘““They are my father’s keys,” said Martha, ‘and they open the 
different rooms and places downstairs.” 

‘Do they open the cellar and the strong box in which the money is 
kept?” 

‘One of them is the key of the door at the top of the stairs leading 
down to the cellar. The key of the door at the bottom of the stairs 
and the key of the strong-box are not there.” 

‘“‘ In whose possession are those keys ?” 

‘“¢One pass-key is in the possession of Mr. Jeremiah Wangshaw ; the 
other is in the possession of Mr. Hosea. No one can obtain admis- 
sion to the cellar during their absence.” 

‘You will oblige by accompanying us downstairs, and pointing out 
which keys open certain doors.” 


” 
! 
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Still holding her by the wrist, but in other respects acting with 
perfect politeness towards her, the masked man conducted Martha 
down the wide old staircase till they reached the ground-floor of the 
Bank, the second man following closely behind. As they went down 
the lowest flight of stairs, Martha was startled to see a third masked 
figure—a woman this time, and clothed in a grey mantle from head to 
foot—who lighted their downward progress with a slender ray from the 
lantern in her hand. They halted for a moment at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Is it not possible,” said the leader, to Martha, “that the pass-key of 
one or both the Brothers Wangshaw may be locked up in the desk in 
their private office?” 

“Itis possible, but not very likely,” answered Martha. 

‘Still, we may as well ascertain whether such is the case or not.” 

At the leader’s command, Martha pointed out the key which opened 
the door of the private office, and then the desk at which the brothers 
generally sat, one facing the other. A small jet of gas, commonly 
made use of for melting sealing-wax, was now lighted—a greater light 
might have betrayed them to some passer-by in the street; a bag, 
containing a number of housebreaking implements, swathed in flannel, 
was next produced; and after five minutes’ careful manipulation by 
the second man of the two implements selected by him from the rest, 
the desks of both the brothers were forced open, and their contents laid 
bare. There was no key in either of them. A very brief examination 
sufficed to convince the leader of that fact. With a muttered oath, 
he turned away. 

‘‘ Five minutes’ honest labour lost,” he said. ‘We must now try 
the gently persuasive power of our flannel-clothed fnends here. I 
have never yet known them to fail.” 

Then, still holding Martha by the wrist, he led the way out of the 
office, and along the corridor that led to the heavy oaken door, 
thickly studded with iron bolts, which opened on to the flight of stairs 
by which access was had to the cellar. As before, he requested Martha 
to point out the proper key; and, as before, Martha complied. Farther 
than this the keys would not aid them. The door yielded readily, 
falling back of its own accord as the bolts were withdrawn, and 
revealing a gloomy flight of stone stairs, ending in an iron door. 
Motioning to his second to keep a watchful eye on Martha, the leader 
took the lantern, and descended the steps. He reappeared in the 
course of a couple of minutes, and led the way back to the private 
office without a word. Once there, he turned and spoke to Martha. 

“IT must compliment you on your sensible conduct in this affair,” he 
said. ‘Now, however, you must be left to your own reflections for a 
while. Excuse me if, before I go, I put it out of your power to 
frustrate my designs, and make a prisoner of you for the next few 
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hours. What has to be done shall be done with as much regard for 
your comfort as is possible under the circumstances. Chére amie, the 
cord.” 

The last sentence was addressed to the masked woman, who, up to 
this time, had been a mere looker-on. Now, however, she started into 
sudden activity. In obedience to a sign from the leader, she placed 
Martha with her back to a large iron pillar which supported the roof of 
the office. From some hidden pocket she next produced a coil of long, 
thin cord, and with it proceeded to tie Martha firmly to the pillar. 
Her arms were left at liberty till the last. When all else was done, they 
were fastened together at the wrists with a band of some strong woven 
stuff, which held them as surely as if they had been gyved with iron. 

‘‘To have fastened your arms down to your sides for a couple of 
hours would have been a refinement of cruelty of which, in your case, 
I have no wish to be guilty,” said this Grandison of housebreakers. 
“One little point still remains. You must give me your word that you 
will not cry out, or call in any way for assistance, otherwise I shall 
be under the unpleasant necessity of having you gagged. If you give 
me your word, I have sufficient confidence in you to believe that you 
will keep it. How say you? Is your tongue to be made a prisoner, 
or no?” | 

‘“‘T give you my word not to cry out or create any alarm by calling 
for help,” said Martha, after a few moments’ silent thought. 

“That is enough. I trust you.” 

Another moment, and Martha was alone. 

As before stated, the room in which the girl was confined was the 
private office of Wangshaw Brothers. It was a comfortable room. 
The floor was covered with a faded Turkey carpet, and the old-fashioned 
mahogany fittings were almost black with age. The only hght at 
present was that given by the small gas-jet before mentioned. “It was 
just sufficient to enable Martha to make out the familiar features of the 
room. 

She began to breathe more freely as soon as she was left alone. The 
first shock to her nerves had been a severe one; but when she saw 
that no real harm was intended her so long as she obeyed the orders 
of her captors, her composure had quickly returned ; and now a warm 
flush of hope ran through her at the thought that there was just a faint 
possibility of escape. But she quickly found, when she tried to free 
herself from her bonds, that she had underrated the skill of the woman 
who had tied her to the pillar. She was as absolutely helpless as 
a child of a year old would have been under similar circumstances. 
Again and again, with desperate energy, she struggled to free herself; 
but the sole result, as it seemed, was to make her bonds faster than 
before. It is true that her arms were partly at liberty, but her wnists 
were so firmly tied together as to render her hands completely useless. 
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The last flicker of hope died out in her heart, and she resigned herself 
with bitter patience to her fate. 

She had little fear that the burglars would succeed in reaching the 
secret golden store of Wangshaw Brothers. Before they could touch a 
single sovereign they must force open two iron doors of immense strength. 
These doors Martha had always been taught to look upon as impreg- 
nable; and she smiled to herself to think how utterly futile the efforts 
of the two masked men would be. She knew nothing of those modern 
improvements in the science of housebreaking which would seem to 
make light of the strongest safes that can be constructed. 

When Martha had fully made up her mind that it was impossible for 
her to escape, she set about calculating how long her imprisonment 
was likely to last. It was now about half-past one, a.m., and at ten 
o'clock Will Trafford would be here to spend his Christmas Day at the 
Bank. If not set at liberty before that time—and she could hardly 
hope to be so, seeing that the burglars would require some time to get 
clear away after leaving the Bank—she might calculate upon being 
released on the arrival of her sweetheart. He would naturally be sur- 
prised at finding his summons unanswered, an alarm would be raised, 
and finally she, Martha, would be discovered, and set at liberty. But 
eight hours and a half of imprisonment—and such imprisonment !— 
was a long and dreadful time to look forward to. ‘This thought was 
still in her head when the masked woman came gliding noiselessly into 
the office, with the intention of seeing that her prisoner was still safe. 
The readjustment of a knot or two satisfied her. 

“You have been trying to escape, and you have found that you 
cannot,” she said, as she turned to go. ‘Take my advice, and rest 
quietly. At such a time as this we do not stick at trifles,” 

“Who can the woman be?” asked Martha of herself. ‘ What a 
strange thing for a female to be mixed up in such an affair !” 

More dreary minutes passed: how many she could not have told. 
She was dreadfully cramped, and the cord by which she was fastened 
seemed biting into her very flesh. All ordinary thoughts were being 
gradually swallowed up in a pain that with every minute was becoming 
more unbearable. It was all that she could do to refrain from crying 
aloud. She bit her under lip in her agony, and moaned below her 
breath ; but there was no one to hear her. Suddenly, when her torture 
was at the sharpest, there flashed into her brain a thought so startling, 
so unexpected, that for a moment her every pain was deadened in the 
rush of utter surprise with which it overwhelmed her. 

There had been revealed to her at one glance a sure and speedy 
mode of escape. 

She stood for a few seconds almost breathless, trying to steady her 
brain. Yes: there it was before her very eyes, a sure and speedy mode 
of escape, but not a painless one. Anything buta painless one, indeed, 
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but still one that must be carried out at all costs to herself. She was in 
torture already ; and that other torture which she must undergo for 
the sake of liberty might be sharper, perhaps, but it would soon be 
over. But she would not give herself time to argue the point, lest her 
courage should fail her. She would put herself to the immediate 
proof. 

The pillar to which Martha was tied was within a yard of the desk that 
had been broken open. Close to the edge of this desk was the upnght 
gaspipe from which sprang the small jet, still alight, of which mention 
has already been made. By stretching out her arms, Martha could 
reach this jet. She could do more than that: she could hold her 
wrists over it, and let the flame burn away the band by which they 
were fastened together; and her hands once at liberty, the rest would 
quickly follow. This was the method of escape that had flashed like 
an inspiration across her brain, and she now proceeded to put it in 
operation. 

She drew in her breath, and locked her teeth, and pushed out her 
hands with a quick movement, and so held them extended while the 
jet of flame played on her wrists and on the band that held them 
together. She shut her eyes involuntanly, and her eyebrows came 
together in a frown of agony. The tiny jet played lightly against the 
band that held her, which presently burst into a flame. Even then 
she did not falter. Her arms might have been made of steel, so fixed 
and rigid were they, so sternly was she bent on accomplishing the thing 
she had set herself to do. In a few moments—moments that to her 
seemed hours—the blazing ligature gave way, curling itself swiftly back 
like a burning serpent, and her hands were free. 

Her hands were free, and they fell helplessly by her sides. She gave 
utterance to a long sigh—a sigh that was half a sob; then her chin 
drooped on her breast, and for a little while she knew nothing. 

Martha's return to her senses was quickened by the pain from which 
she was still suffering. After one bewildered glance round, she came back 
to a knowledge of her true situation, and of the perl that was still 
before her. With a great effort of will she pulled herself together, and, 
despite her pain, began, with quick and nimble fingers, to unloosen 
one of the knots in the cord by which she was fastened. This offered 
no long opposition to her efforts; and the first knot unloosened, the 
rest quickly followed. In two minutes more, Martha Backhouse was a 
free woman. A deep, silent thanksgiving went up from her heart as 
the last fold of cord dropped to the floor. 

She was so cramped by her bonds that for a little while she was 
unable to move. She stood thinking, as well as the torture she was in 
would allow her to think. Hitherto she had had no thought except 
how to free herself ; but now that fact was accomplished, what ought 
her next move to be? She was still far from being out of peril. The 
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masked woman might come back at any moment, and discover all. In 
that case would her life be worth a moment’s purchase? Evidently 
the first thing to do, if such a thing were possible, was to make her 
escape from the Bank without alarming the thieves in the bullion cellar. 
The next thing was to raise an alarm, and endeavour to effect their 
capture before they had time to get clear away with their booty. If 
only those two great objects could be combined! The thought thrilled 
her heart through and through. 

She stooped and took off her shoes without as much noise as would 
have frightened a mouse. Then she stood listening for a moment, 
with all her senses on the alert. There was a noise of voices, broken, 
faint, and hollow, with now and then a dull, solid thud, like the muffled 
blow of some heavy implement. They were still in the cellar, then, 
and their task as yet was unaccomplished. 

Step by step, and silent as a shadow, she crept out of the office, and 
so along the passage leading to the cellar. A faint light, which shone 
up the cellar-stairs, and was reflected on the opposite wall of the 
corridor, betrayed where the nefarious work was still going on. To- 
wards this light Martha now crept with a sort of stealthy swiftness. 
When she had reached the edge of it, she stood for a moment and 
listened. Then, keeping her body well out of sight, she protruded her 
head within the line of light, and looked. Her gaze went down the 
stone staircase and into the cellar. The iron-door at the foot of the 
stairs had been forced open, and the thieves were now busy with the 
great safe itself. Various housebreaking implements were scattered 
about the floor. One of the men was busy with a crowbar, swathed in 
flannel, which he was using as a lever to force open one of the doors 
of the safe. The second man was busy drilling holes in another door 
with a strange-looking implement, the like of which Martha had never 
seen before. The woman was lighting these operations with a lamp, 
held aloft in one of her hands. All three were standing with their 
backs to the staircase. Martha’s eyes took in the entire picture ata 
glance. 

There was one thing besides which they took in—to wit, the bunch 
of keys with which she had opened the door at the top of the stairs. 
‘This bunch of keys was now lying on the landing at the bottom of the 
stairs, close to the iron-door. Could she but obtain possession of it, 
she saw, not only a way of escape for herself, but a way by which the 
thieves might be caught in their own trap. But to obtain possession of 
the keys without disturbing the thieves was the one difficult thing to 
do. There was only one mode of obtaining them, and that was to 
fetch them. But to do this unseen and unheard, seemed at the first 
glance utterly impossible. At the second glance it seemed a little more 
feasible, but still a dangerous thing to do. Nevertheless, she at once 
made up her mind that it must be attempted. Fortunately, the broken 
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door at the foot of the stairs had not been pushed quite back to the 
wall, in consequence of which its bulk now intercepted part of the light 
of the lamp held by the woman, so that that portion of the landing 
which was behind the door lay in deep shadow, and this shadow 
extended itself in a narrow strip from the bottom of the stairs to the 
top. It was down this strip of blackness, herself a moving shadow, 
that Martha now began to glide on her dangerous errand. Fortunately, 
her dress was a dark one, and her feet were unshod. Her sole chance 
of safety lay in the fact of the three people below stairs being so intently 
occupied that they would neither see nor hear her; and Martha judged 
that they were so occupied, because, for the last few minutes, conversa- 
tion among themselves had almost entirely ceased. The grand cnisis 
of their labours was evidently at hand. 

With her back and hands pressed close to the wall, so as to keep 
herself within as small a space as possible, and with the skirts of her 
dress kept close about her, Martha began to move slowly down the 
stairs. 

Her face was very white, but filled with a fine resolution. From her 
present position the inmates of the cellar were not visible to her; but 
both eyes and ears were painfully on the alert, and they told her that 
so far everything was safe. By an inch at a time, as it seemed, and so 
slowly that her advance was almost imperceptible, Martha kept descend- 
ing steadily. In all there were fifteen stairs to go down: she had 
counted them many a time ; and as each one was now cleared and left 
behind, her heart gave a little extra throb, and she felt that by so much 
was her task nearer completion, and that by so much had her danger 
become more imminent. When a dozen stairs had been passed in 
safety, she paused for a moment or two in her progress. The beating 
of her heart sounded so unnaturally loud and strange in her own ears, 
that she was afraid those in the cellar would hear it too. But in a 
little while her heart grew stiller, her fainting resolution revived, and she 
moved onward again. 

Thirteen. Fourteen. Fifteen. The first part of her task was over. 
She stood at the foot of the stairs, the iron-door close beside her, the 
bunch of keys within half a yard of her feet. The next difficult thing 
to do was to pick up the keys, which were threaded on a steel mng. 
without being heard by the thieves. She was just on the point of 
stooping to make the attempt when the woman inside the cellar 
spoke. 

‘‘You must do without me for a minute or two, Fred,” she said, 
“while I go and look after my prisoner.” 

She set down her lamp, and had got so far on her way upstairs that, 
by putting out a hand, Martha could have touched her dress, when the 
harsh voice of the man recalled her. 

“Your prisoner is quite safe,” he said, “and I cannot spare you just 
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now. You must hold the light for a few minutes longer : I cannot get 
on without you.” 

The woman went back, and Martha breathed again. 

Now or never. Martha stooped, and put out her hand with a quick, 
stealthy movement, and felt the keys between her fingers. How to 
gather them, and lift them off the ground without making the slightest 
noise ? Even this difficulty was conquered at last. The hand holding 
the keys was drawn back into shadow, and still there was no alarm. 
The remainder of her task seemed easy. It was only to get bacx 
undetected to the top of the stairs. She was going back slowly, but 
not as slowly as she had come down, and had accomplished about one- 
third of the return journey, when an exclamation from one of the men 
below told her that she had not an instant to lose, and that she had 
better make a rush for safety. 

“The keys! Where are the keys?” he exclaimed, having turned 
round instinctively, as it were: ‘They were here not five minutes 
ago.” 

As he sprang forward, Martha, no longer hidden, made a rush up 
the remaining stairs. At this apparition he stopped point blank in 
sheer amazement. The second man, more quick-witted than his com- 
rade, drew a pistol from his belt, and fired. Martha had just put her 
foot on the top step when she felt something strike her sharply on the 
shoulder. She staggered forward into the corridor, wheeled quickly 
round, and flung herself—head, arms, body—against the oaken door, 
which, yielding to her strength, turned on its well-oiled hinges, and, 
with a little triumphant click, as its spring-bolt shot home, shut up, as 
in a trap, the three thieves below. 

Without the key, this door, which locked of itself when pushed to, 
could be opened neither from one side nor the other ; with the key, it 
could be opened on either side. Hence the necessity for Martha to 
obtain, at every risk, the bunch of keys, which, besides several others, 
contained the particular one that belonged to the oaken door. 

The door had scarcely been shut a second, as it seemed, before the 
two men inside began tearing and beating at it like madmen, trying to 
escape. Their language made Martha shudder and stuff her fingers 
into her ears. N ow that the door was shut, she was completely in the 
dark ; and so, with her fingers still in her ears, she ran along the corri- 
dor and back into the private office, where the small gas-jet was still 
burning. 

She stood here for a moment or two like one bewildered, staring 
helplessly about her, not knowing which way to turn next. She felt an 
odd, numb sensation in her left shoulder. She put her hand up to it, 
and withdrew it, marked with blood. This was almost more than she 
could bear, and only the strong sense there was upon her of a duty 
unfulfilled kept her from fainting. Still holding her bunch of keys, she 
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went out of the office and down a passage that led to the side entrance. 
She was trembling now, and had scarcely strength enough to unfasten 
the heavy door. At last it was open. She flitted out, and sped down 
the street in search of assistance. On reaching the first corner, she 
nearly stumbled into the arms of a constable, who was coming the 
opposite way. What sort of an incoherent story she told him she could 
never afterwards remember ; but it must have been to the purpose. 

No one could have been more surprised than Martha herself was, 
when she came to her senses, to learn that the thieves were none other 
than a certain soi-disant Captain Bromley, his wife, and his servant, 
who, some four months previously, had become the tenants of an empty 
house that stood next door to the bank. They were complete strangers 
in the town, and the only person whose acquaintance they seemed to 
cultivate was Mr. Harry Dacres, the junior clerk. The reason of this 
came out at the examination of the prisoners. From that garrulous 
but simple young gentleman the sham captain had obtained certain 
information respecting the bank—its offices, its cellars, the position of 
its safes, the mode and time of locking up, &c.—all of which was need- 
ful for the successful working of his deep-laid scheme. The telegram to 
Matthew Backhouse was simply a ruse to get the old man out of the 
way. An examination of the premises at once revealed Captain Brom- 
ley’s reasons for locating himself so close to the bank. A portion of 
the brickwork in the cellar of the house tenanted by him had been 
taken down, and an excavation made through the few feet of earth 
that intervened between it and the Bank cellars. Everything had been 
so well arranged that the displacement of a few bricks on Christmas 
Eve was all that was required to introduce the thieves into the bank 
premises. The rest we know. On the trial it came out that the so 
called captain was an old offender: a man originally of good education 
and attainments, but who, years ago, had gone irrecoverably to 
the bad. 

Martha’s wound was not a dangerous one, but her nerves had been 
severely shaken, and some time elapsed before she thoroughly reco- 
vered from the effects of that terrible night. She and Will Trafford were 
married in the course of the following autumn. The bride was given 
away by the elder brother of the firm. A stool in the Bank was offered 
to Will, and accepted by him. In the course of the years that have 
gone by since that time, he has risen to be the most confidential and 
trusted servant of Wangshaw Brothers. 

Mr. Harry Dacres never reappeared at the bank. When he heard of 
what had happened, he at once sent in his resignation, with a letter 
expressive of his deep regret ; and then, without waiting for an answer, 
he set off to join a brother in America. 
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FORFEITS. 
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ForFEITS to pay, 
Demoiselles fair, 
Cavaliers gay ; 
Prizes are rare! 
Cupid is crier: Only a sigh, 
Breathed in the silence, quickly to die. 
Blushes unnumbered ; they will not last, 
Fading like sunlight, night overcast. 
May be a ttess, golden as light ; 
May be a touch of the hand; 
May bea silken favour as white ; ! 
A kiss from the long fingers fanned ! 
May be a promise, won in surprise ; 
May be a smile as you part ; 
May be a glance from pitiful eyes ; 
May be the loss of a heart. 


Il. 


Forfeits to pay, 
Demoiselles fair, 
Cavaliers gay ; 
Prizes to share! 
Vanquished 1s victor ; won with a smile, 
Bending a cheek to the conquered the while. 
Trifles are tell-tales : ’kerchief, a glove, 
Tokens of friendship ripening to love. 
May be a vow, broken ere morn ; 
May be a dream of the night ; 
May be a jealous fancy forlorn ; 
A flash from Love’s own vivid light. 
May be a whisper, fickle and vain ; 
May be love-carols to sing ; 
May be a troth, breathed again and again ; 
May be a simple gold ring. 
Winniam. DUTHIE. 
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REALITY, OR DELUSION? 


EOPLE like ghost stories at Christmas, so I'll tell one. It 
is every word true. And I don’t mind confessing that for ages 
afterwards some of us did not care to pass the place alone at night. 

We were staying at Crabb Cot. Lena had been ailing dumng 
the autumn, and in October Mrs. Todhetley proposed to the Squire 
that they should remove her there for a change. Which was done. 

The Worcestershire people call North Crabb a village, but you might 
count the houses in it, little and great, and not find them four-and- 
twenty. South Crabb, half a mile off, is larger; but the church and 
school are at North Crabb. And I need not have mentioned South 
Crabb at all, for what there is to tell has nothing to do with it. 

John Ferrar had been employed by Squire Todhetley as a kind ot 
over-looker of the estate, or working bailiff. He had died the previous 
winter ; leaving nothing behind him except some debts, for he was not 
provident, and his handsome son Daniel. JDaniel Ferrar disliked 
work: he used to make a show of helping his father, but it came to 
little. Old Ferrar had not put him to any trade or particular occupa- 
tion ; and Daniel, who was as proud as Lucifer, would not turn to tt 
of himself. He liked to be a gentleman. All he did now was to work 
in his garden, and feed his fowls, ducks, rabbits, and pigeons, of which 
he kept a great quantity, selling them to the good houses around and 
sending them to market. 

But, as everybody said, poultry would not maintain him. Mrs. Lease, 
in the pretty cottage hard by, grew tired of saying it. He used to run 
in and out there at will since he was a boy, and was now engaged to be 
married to Maria. She would have a little money, arid the Leases were 
respected in North Crabb. People began to whisper a query of how 
Ferrar got his corn for the poultry : he was not known to buy much: 
and he would have to go out of his house at Chnstmas, for the owner 
of it, Mr. Coney, had given him notice. Mrs. Lease, anxious about 
Maria’s prospects, asked him what he intended to do then, and he 
answered, “ Make his fortune: he should begin to do it as soon as he 
could turn himself round.” But the time had gone on, and the 
turning round seemed to be as far off as ever. 

After Midsummer, a niece of the schoolmistress’s had come to the 
school to stay: her name, Harnet Roe. Henriette she had been 
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christened, for her mother was French; but North Crabb, not under- 
standing French, converted it into Harriet. She was a showy, free- 
mannered, good-looking girl, and made speedy acquaintance with Daniel 
Ferrar ; or he with her. They improved upon it so rapidly that Mana 
Lease grew jealous,and North Crabb said he cared for Harriet a thousand 
times more than for Maria. When Tod and I got home the latter end 
of October, to spend the Squire’s birthday, things were in this state. 
James Hill, the new bailiff, gave us the account of matters in general. 
Daniel Ferrar had been drinking lately, Hill added, and his head was 
not strong enough to stand it; and he was also beginning to look as if 
he had a heap of care upon him. 

“‘ A nice lot, he, for them two women to be fighting for,” cried Hill, 
who was no friend to Ferrar. ‘There'll be mischief between ’em if 
they don’t draw in a bit. Maria Lease is next kin to mad over it, I 
know ; and t’other, knowing herself the best liked, crows over her. 
It’s something like the Bible story of Leah and Rachel, young gents ; 
Dan Ferrar likes the one, and he’s bound by law of promise to the 
t’other. As to the French jade,” concluded Hill, giving his head a toss, 
“‘she’d make a show of liking any man that followed her, she would ; 
a dozen of’em on a string.” 

It was all very well for Hill to call Daniel Ferrar a “ nice lot,” but 
he was the best-looking fellow in church on Sunday morning—well- 
dressed too. But his colour seemed brighter, and his hands shook as they 
were raised, often, to push back his hair, that the sun shone in upon 
through the south window, turning it to gold. He scarcely looked up, 
not even at Harriet Roe, with her dark eyes roving everywhere, and her 
streaming pink ribbons, Maria Lease was pale, quiet, and nice, as usual; 
she had no beauty, but her face was sensible, and her deep grey eyes 
had a strange and curious earnestness. ‘The new parson preached, 
a young man just appointed to the parish of Crabb. He went in for 
great observance of Saints’ days, and told his congregation that he 
should expect to see them at church on the morrow, which would be 
the Feast of All Saints. : 

Daniel Ferrar walked home with Mrs. Lease and Maria after service, 
and got invited to dinner. Iran across to shake hands with the old 
dame, who had once nursed me through an illness, and promised to 
look in and see her later. We were going back to school on the 
morrow. As I turned away, Harriet Roe passed, her pink ribbons and 
her cheap gay silk dress gleaming in the sunlight. She stared at me, and 
I stared back again. And now, the explanation of matters being over, 
the real story begins. But [ shall have to tell some of it as it was told 
by others. 

The tea-things waited on Mrs. Lease’s table in the afternoon ; waited 
for Daniel Ferrar. He had left them shortly before to go and attend to 
his poultry. Nothing had been said about his coming back for tea: it 
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had been looked upon as a matter of course. But he did not make his 
appearance, and the tea was taken without him. At half-past five the 
church-bell rang out for evening service, and Mania put her things on. 
Mrs. Lease did not go out at night. 

‘‘You are starting early, Maria. You'll be in church afore other 
people.” 

‘That won’t matter, mother.” 

A jealous suspicion lay on Maria—that the secret of Daniel Ferrar’s 
non-return was his having fallen in with Harriet Roe—perhaps had 
gone of his own accord to seek her. She walked slowly along. The 
gloom of dusk, and a deep dusk, had stolen over the evening, but the 
moon would be up later. As Mana passed the school-house, she 
halted to glance in at the window, the shutters were not closed yet, 
and the room was lighted by the blaze of the fire. Harriet was not 
there. She only saw Miss Timmens the mistress, who was putting on 
her bonnet before a little hand-glass propped upright on the mantel- 
piece. Without warning, Miss Timmens turned and threw open the 
window. It was only for the purpose of pulling-to the shutters, but 
Maria thought she must have been observed, and spoke. 

“Good evening, Miss Timmens.” 

‘“Who is it?” cried out Miss Timmens in answer, peering into the 
dusk. ‘Oh it’s you, is it, Maria Lease! Have you seen anything of 
Harriet? She went off somewhere this afternoon, and never came in 
to tea.” 

‘“‘T have not seen her.” 

‘‘She’s gone to the Batleys’ I'll be bound. She knows I don’t like 
her to be with the Batley girls ; they make her ten times flightier than 
she would be.” 

Miss Timmens drew in her shutters with a jerk, without which they 
would not close, and Maria Lease turned away. 

‘‘ Not at the Batleys’; not at the Batleys’; but with 42m,” she cried, 
in bitter rebellion, as she turned away from the church, not to it. Was 
she to blame for wishing to see whether she was right or not P—for 
walking about a little in the thought of meeting them? At any rate 
it’s what she did. And had her reward ; such as it was. 

As she was passing the top of the withy walk their voices reached her 
ear. People often walked there, and it was one of the ways to South 
Crabb. Maria drew back amidst the trees, and they came on: Harriet 
Roe and Daniel Ferrar, walking arm-in-arm. 

‘“‘T think I had better take it off,” Harriet was saying. ‘No need 
to invoke a storm upon my head. And that would come in a shower 
of sharp hail from stiff old Aunt Timmens.” 

The answer seemed one of quick assent, but Ferrar spoke low. 
Maria Lease had hard work to control herself: anger, passion, jea- 
lousy, all blazed up. With her arms stretched out to a friendly tree on 
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either side,—with her heart beating,—with her pulses coursing on to 
fever-heat, she watched them across the bit of common to the road. Har- 
riet went one way then, he another in the direction of Mrs. Lease’s 
cottage. No doubt to fetch her—-Maria—to church, with a plausible 
plea of having been detained. Until now she had had no proof of his 
falsity ; had never perfectly believed in it. 

She took her arms from the trees and went forward, a sharp faint cry 
of despair breaking forth on the night-air. Maria Lease was one of those 
silent-natured girls who can never speak of a wrong like this. She had 
to bury it within her, down, down, out of sight and show; and she 
went into church with her usual quiet step. Harriet Roe with Miss 
Timmens came next, quite demure, as if she had been singing some of 
the infant scholars to sleep at their own homes. Daniel Ferrar did not 
go at all: he stayed, as was found afterwards, with Mrs. Lease. Maria 
might as well have been at home as at church: better perhaps that she 
had been. Not a syllable of the service did she hear: her brain was 
in a sea of confusion ; a rising tumult getting higher and higher. She 
did not hear even the text, “‘ Peace, be still,” or the sermon, both so 
singularly appropriate. The passions in men’s minds, the preacher said, 
raged and foamed just like the angry waves of the sea in a storm, until 
Jesus came to still them. 

Iran after Maria when church was over, and went in to pay the 
promised visit to old Mother Lease. Daniel Ferrar was sitting in the 
parlour. He got up and offered Maria a chair at the fire, but she 
turned her back and stood at the table under the window, taking off 
her gloves. An open Bible was before Mrs. Lease: I wondered whe- 
ther she had been reading aloud to Daniel Ferrar. 

‘‘What was the text, child ?” 

No answer. 

““Do you hear, Maria? What was the text?” 

Maria turned at that, as if suddenly awakened. Her face was white ; 
her eyes had in them a certain terror. 

“The text?” she stammered. ‘“ I—I forget it, mother. It was from 
Genesis, I think.” 

‘“‘ Was it, Master Johnny ?” 

‘“‘ It was from the fourth chapter of St. Mark, ‘ Peace, be still.’” 

Mrs. Lease stared at me. ‘‘ Why, that’s the very chapter I’ve been 
reading. Well now, that’s curious. But there’s never a better in the 
Bible, and never a better text was took from it than them three words. 
I’ve been telling Daniel here, Master Johnny, that when once that 
peace, Christ’s peace, is got into the heart, storms can’t hurt us much. 
And you are going away again to-morrow, sir?” she added after a 
pause. ‘‘It’s a short stay.” 

I was not going away on the morrow. Tod and I, taking the Squire 
in a genial moment after dinner, had pressed to be let stay until 
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Tuesday, Tod using the argument, and laughing while he did it, that it 
must be wrong to travel on All Saints’ Day, when the parson had spe- 
cially enjoined us to be at church. The Squire told us we were a couple 
of encroaching rascals, and if he did let us stay it should be upon con- 
dition that we went to church. This I said to them.” 

““He may send you all the same, sir, when the morning comes,” 
remarked Daniel Ferrar. 

“ Knowing Mr. Todhetley as you do, Ferrar, you may remember that 
he never breaks his promises.” 

Daniel laughed. ‘ He grumbles over them, though, Master 
Johnny.” 

‘“‘ Well, he may grumble to-morrow over our staying, say it’s wasting 
the time that ought to be spent in study, but he'll not send us back 
until Tuesday.” 

Until Tuesday! If I could have foreseen then what would have 
happened before Tuesday! If all of us could have foreseen! Seen the 
few hours between now and then depicted, as if in a mirror, event by 
event! Would it have saved the calamity, the dreadful sin that could 
never be redeemed ? Why yes; surely it would. Daniel Ferrar turned 
round and looked at Maria. 

“Why don’t you come to the fire?” 

“I’m very well here, thank you.” 

She had sat down where she was, her bonnet against the curtain. 
Mrs. Lease, not noticing that anything was amiss, had begun talking 
about Lena, whose illness was turning to low fever, when the house 
door opened and Harriet Roe came in. 

“‘\What a lovely night it is!” she said, taking, of her own accord, the 
chair I had not cared to take, for I kept saying I must go. ‘ Mania, 
what went with you after church? I was hunting for you everywhere.” 

Maria gave no answer. She looked black and angry; and her chest 
heaved as if a storm were brewing. Hamnet Roe slightly laughed. 

‘Do you to intend to make holiday to-morrow, Mrs. Lease ?” 

‘’Me make holiday ! what is there in to-morrow to’ make holiday 
for?” 

‘‘ J shall,” continued Harriet, without answering the question; “I’ve 
been used to doit in France. All Saints’ Day is a grand holiday there ; 
we go to church in the best clothes we’ve got, and pay visits after- 
wards. Following it, like an ugly shadow, comes the gloomy jour des 
morts.” 

“The what?” cried Mrs. Lease, bending her ear. 

‘“‘ The day of the dead. All Souls’ Day. But you English don’t go 
to the cemeteries to pray.” 

Mrs. Lease put on her spectacles, which lay between the open pages 
of the Bible, and stared at Harriet. Perhaps she thought they might 
assist her to understand. The girl laughed. 
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“Qn All Souls’ Day, whether it may be wet or dry, the French ceme- 
teries are full of kneeling women, draped in black, praying for the 
repose of their dead relatives, after the manner of the Roman Ca- 
tholics.” 

Daniel Ferrar, who had not spoken a word since she came in, but sat 
with his face in the fire, turned round and looked at her. Upon which 
she tossed back her head and her pink nbbons, and smiled till all her 
teeth were seen. Good teeth they were. As to reverence in her tone, 
there was none. 

‘‘T have seen them kneeling when the slosh and wet has been up to 
the ankles. Did you ever see a ghost ?” added she, with energy. ‘‘ The 
French believe that the spirits of the dead come abroad on the night 
of All Saints’ Day. You'd scarcely get a French woman to go out of 
her house after dusk. It’s their chief superstition of all.” 

‘What zs the superstition ?” 

“Why, hat,” said Harret. ‘They believe that the dead are 
allowed to revisit the world, after dark, on the Eve of Ali Souls, and 
hover in the air; waiting to appear to any of their living relatives, who 
may venture out, lest they should forget to pray on the morrow for 
their souls’ rest.” * 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Lease, staring excessively. ‘“ Did you 
ever hear the like of that, sir ?” 

“Yes; I have heard of it.” 

Harriet Roe turned to me when I spoke; I was standing at the 
corner of the mantel-piece. She laughed a free laugh. 

‘“‘T say, wouldn’t it be fun to go out to-morrow night, and look for 
the ghosts? Only, perhaps they don’t visit this country, it not being 
under Rome.” 

‘““Now just you behave yourself before your betters, Harriet Roe,” 
put in Mrs. Lease. ‘That gentleman is young Mr. Ludlow, of Crabb 
Cot.” 

“And very happy 1 am to make young Mr. Ludlow’s acquaintance,” 
returned easy Harriet, flinging back her mantle from her shoulders. 
‘* How hot your parlour is, Mrs. Lease.” 

The fastening hook of the cloak had caught in a thin chain of 
twisted gold that she wore round her neck, pulling it out to view. She 
hurriedly folded her cloak together, as if wishing to conceal the chain. 
But Mrs. Lease’s spectacles had seen it. 

‘“‘ What’s that you’ve got on, Harriet? A gold chain ?” 

A moment’s pause, and then Harriet Roe flung back her mantle 
again, a defiant look upon her face, and touched the chain with her 
hand. 

‘That's what it is, Mrs. Lease: a gold chain. And a very pretty 
one, too.” 

* The superstition obtains amidst some of the lower orders in France. —Ep. 
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“Was it your mother’s ?” 
~ “Tt never was anybody’s but mine. I had it made a present to me 
this afternoon ; for a keepsake.” 

Happening to look at Maria, I was startled at her face, it was so 
white and yet so dark: white with emotion, dark with an angry 
despair that I for one did not comprehend. Harriet Roe, throwing 
over to her a look of saucy triumph, went out with as little ceremony 
as she had come in; and we heard her footsteps outside getting 
gradually further away in the distance. Daniel Ferrar rose. 

‘““T’ll take my departure too, I think. You are very unsociable to 
night, Maria.” 

‘““May be Iam. May be I have cause to be.” 

She flung his hand back when he held it out ; and in another minute, 
as if a thought struck her, ran after him into the passage to speak. I, 
standing near the door in the small room, caught the words. 

‘“I must have an explanation with you, Daniel Ferrar. Now. To- 
night. We cannot go on thus for a single hour longer.” 

‘Not to-night, Maria: there’s notime. And I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“You do know. Listen. I'll not go to my rest, no, not though it 
were for twenty nights to come, until we have had it out. I rex I 
will not. There. You are playing with me. Others have long said 
so, and I know it now.” 

He seemed to speak some quieting words to her; for the tone was 
low and soothing, and then went out, shutting the door behind him. 
Maria came back and stood with her face and its ghastliness turned 
from view, her chest heaving like mad. And still the old mother 
noticed nothing. 

““Why don’t you take your things off, Maria ?” 

“Presently,” was the answer. 

I said good night and went away then. Half way home I met Tod 
with the two young Lexoms: they made us go in and stay to supper, 
and it was ten o’clock before we got away. 

‘““ We shall catch it,” said Tod, setting off to run. They never let us 
stay out late on a Sunday evening, on account of the reading. 

But, as it happened, we escaped scot-free this time, for the 
house was in a commotion about ILena. She had been better in 
the afternoon, but at nine o’clock the fever came back worse than 
ever. Her little cheeks and lips were scarlet as she lay on the 
bed, her wide-open eyes shone bnght and glistening. The squire 
had gone up to look at her, and was fuming and fretting in his usual 
fashion. 

“The doctor has never sent the medicine,” said patient Mrs. Tod- 
hetley, who must have been worn out with nursing. “She ought to 
take it; I am sure she ought.” 
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‘These boys are good to run over for that,’”’ cried the Squire. “It 
won't hurt them ; it’s a fine night.” 

Of course we were good for it. And got our caps again, being 
charged to enjoin Mr. Cole to come over the first thing in the 
morning. 

‘Do you care much about my going with you, Johnny ?” Tod asked 
as we were turning out at the door. “ I’m awfully tired.” 

‘*Not abit. I’d as soon go alone as incompany. You'll see me 
back in half an hour.” 

I took the nearest way; flying across the fields at a canter, and 
startling the hares. Mr. Cole lived near South Crabb, and I don’t be- 
lieve more than ten minutes had gone by when I knocked at his door. 
But to get back as quickly was another thing. The doctor was not at 
home. He had been cailed out to a patient at eight o'clock, and was 
not back yet. 

I went in to wait : the servant said he might be expected to come in 
from minute to minute. Of no use to go away without the medicine, 
and I sat down in the surgery in front of the shelves, and fell 
asleep counting the white jars and physic bottles. The doctor’s 
entrance awoke me. ; 

‘IT am sorry you should have had to come over and to wait,” he said, 
‘*When my other patient, with whom I was detained a considerable 
time, was done with, I went on to Crabb Cot with the child’s medicine, 
which I had in my pocket.” 

‘They think her very ill to-night, sir.” 

““T left her better, and going quietly to sleep. She’ll soon be well, I 
hope.” 

“Why! is that the time?” I exclaimed, happening to catch sight of 
the clock as I was crossing the hall. It was nearly twelve. Mr. Cole 
laughed, saying the time passed quickly when folks were asleep. 

I went back slowly. The sleep, or the canter thither, had made me 
feel as tired as Tod said he was. It was a night to be abroad in and 
to enjoy; calm, warm, light. The moon, high in the blue sky, sent her 
rays on every individual blade of grass; they sparkled on the water of 
the little rivulet ; they brought out the moss on the grey walls of the 
old church; they played on its round-faced clock, then striking twelve. 

Twelve o’clock at night at North Crabb answers to about three in 
the morning in Landon, for country people are mostly abed and asleep 
atten. Therefore, when loud and angry voices struck up in dispute, 
just as the last stroke of the hour was dying away on the midnight air, 
I stood still and didn’t believe my ears. 

I was close at home then. The sounds came from the back of a de- 
tached! barn, or granary, for it was used as a store-house for corn, the 
front of which I had to pass. Round I went, and saw—Maria Lease: 
and something else that I could not at first comprehend. In the pur- 
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Suit of her vow, not to go to rest until she had “had it out” with 
Daniel Farrer, she had come abroad searching for him. What ill fate 
brought her looking for him up by our barn ?—perhaps because she had 
looked fruitlessly in every other spot. 

At the back of this barn, up some steps, was an unused door. Unused 
partly because it was not required, the principal entrance being in front; 
partly because the key of it had been for a long while missing. Stealing 
out at this door, a bag of corn upon his shoulders, had come Daniel 
Ferrar in a smock-frock. Maria saw him, and stood back in the shade. 
She watched him lock the door and conceal the key in his pocket ; she 
watched him give the heavy bag a jerk as he turned to come down 
the steps. Then she burst out. Her shrieking reproaches petrified 
him, and he stood there like one suddenly turned to stone. 

I understood it all soon; it needed not Maria’s words to enlighten 
me. Daniel Ferrar possessed the lost key and could come in and out 
at will in the midnight hours when the world was safe, and help himself 
to the corn. No wonder his poultry throve; no wonder there had been 
grumblings at Crabb Cot at the mysterious disappearance of the good 
grain. 

Maria Lease was decidedly mad in those few first moments.  Steal- 
ing is looked upon in an honest village as an awful thing; a disgrace, 
a crime; and there was the night’s previous misery besides. Daniel 
Ferrar was a thief! Daniel Ferrar was false to her! The storm ot 
words and reproaches came forth in confusion, none very distinct. 
‘Living upon theft! Convicted felon! Transportation for life! Mr. 
Todhetley’s com! Fattening poultry on stolen goods! Buying gold 
chains with the profits for that bold flaunting French girl, Harmet Roe: 
Taking his stealthy walks with her !” 

My going up stopped the charge. There was a pause; and then 
Maria, in her mad passion, denounced him to me, as representative (it 
was how she put it) of Mr. Todhetley—the breaker in of our premises: 
the robber of our stored corn! 

Daniel Ferrar came down the steps; he had remained there as 3 
statue, immovable; and turned his white face to me. Never a word in 
defence said he: the blow had crushed him; he was a proud man (it 
anybody can understand that), and to be discovered in this ill-doing was 
worse than death. 

* Don’t think of me more hardly than you can help, Master Johnny,” 
he said in a still tone. ‘I've been a’most tired of my life this long 
while.” 

Putting down the bag of corn by the steps. he took the key from his 
pocket and handed it to me. The man’s aspect had so changed ; there 
was something so grievously subdued and sad about him altogether, that 
I felt as sorry for him as if he had not been guilty. Maria Lease went 
on in her fierce passion. 
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“You'll be more tired of it to-morrow when the police are dragging 
you to Worcester gaol. Squire ‘Todhetley will not spare you, though 
your father was his many-year bailiff. He couldn’t, you know, if he 
wished ; Master Ludlow has seen you in the act.” 

‘Let me have the key again for a minute, sir,” he said, as quietly as 
though he did not hear a word. And I gave it to him. I’m not sure 
but I should have given him my head had he asked for it. 

He swung the bag on his shoulders, unlocked the granary door, and 
put the bag by the side of the other sacks. The bag was his own, as we 
found afterwards, but he left it. Locking the door’ again, he gave me 
the key, and went away with a weary step. 

‘Good-bye, Master Johnny.” 

I answered back a good-night civilly, though he had been stealing. 
When he was out of sight, Maria Lease, her passion full upon her still, 
dashed off towards her mother’s cottage, a strange cry of despair once 
breaking-from her. 

‘“Where have you been lingering, Johnny?” roared the Squire, who 
was sitting up forme. “You've been throwing at the owls, sir, that’s: 
what you’ve been at; you’ve been. scudding after the hares.” 

I said I had waited for Mr. Cole, and had come back slower than I 
went ; but I said no more, and got up to my room at once. And the 
Squire went to his. 

I know I’m only a muff; people tell me so, often: but I can’t help it ; 
I didn’t make myself. I lay awake till nearly daylight, first wishing 
Daniel Ferrar could be screened, and then thinking it might perhaps be 
done. If he would only take the lesson to profit and go on straight for 
the future, what a capital thing it would be. We had liked old Ferrar ; 
he did me and Tod many a good turn: and for the matter of that we 
liked Daniel. So I never said a word when mornir.g came of the past 
night’s work. 

‘““Ts Daniel at home?” I asked, going to Ferrar’s the first thing be- 
fore breakfast. I meant to tell him that if he’d keep right, I’d keep 
counsel. 

‘He went out at dawn, sir,” answered the old woman, who did for 
him and sold his poultry at market. “ He'll be in presently: he have 
had no breakfast yet.” 

‘‘Then tell him, when he comes, to wait in and see me: tell him it’s 
all right. Can you remember, Goody? ‘It is all nght.’” 

“‘T’ll remember, safe enough, Master Ludlow.” 

Tod and I, being on our honour, went to church, and found 
about ten people in the pews. Harriet Roe was one, with her pink 
ribbons, and the twisted gold chain hanging below a short-cut velvet 
jacket. 

“No, sir; he has not been home yet; I can’t think where he can 


have got to,” was the old Goody’s reply when I went again to _ 
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And so I wrote just a word in pencil, and told her to give it him, when 
he came in, for I couldn't go dodging there every hour in the day. 

After luncheon, in strolling along by the back of the barn, a certain 
reminiscence I suppose taking me there, for it was not a frequented 
spot, I saw Maria Lease coming past the three-cornered grove of trees 
lower down. 

Well, it was a change! The passionate woman of the previous night 
had subsided into a poor, wild-looking, sorrow-stricken thing, fit to die 
of remorse. The excessive passion had wrought its usual consequences ; 
a reaction: a reaction in favour of Daniel Ferrar. She came up to 
me, clasping her hands in beseeching agony—that I would spare him ; 
that I would not tell of him; that I would give him a chance for the 
future: and her lips quivered and trembled, and there were dark 
circles round her hollow eyes. 

I said that I had not told and did not intend to tell. Upon 
which she was going to fall down on her knees with thanks, but I 
rushed off. 

‘Do you know where he is?” I asked, when she came to her sober 
senses. 

“Oh, I wish I did know! Master Johnny, he is just the man to go 
and do something desperate. He’d never face shame; and I was a 
mad, hard-hearted, wicked fool to do what I did last night. He might 
run away to sea; he might go and enlist for a soldier.” 

‘TI dare say he is at home by this time. I have left a word for him 
there, and promised to go in and see him to-night. If he'll undertake 
not to be up to wrong things again, nobody shall ever know of this 
from me.” 

She went away easier, and I sauntered on towards South Crabb. 
Eager as Tod and I had been for the day’s holiday, it did not seem to 
be turning out much of aboon. In going home again ; there was nothing 
worth staying out for; I had come to about the spot by the three- 
cornered grove where I saw Maria, when a galloping policeman over- 
took me. My heart stood still as well as my feet ; for I thought he must 
have come after Daniel Ferrar. 

‘Can you tell me if I am near to Crabb Cot—Squire Todhetley’s ?” 
he asked, reining in his fast horse. 

“You'll come to it in a minute. I live there. Squire Todhetley is 
not at home. What do you want with him?” 

“It’s only to give in an official paper, sir. I have got to leave one 
personally upon all the county magistrates.” 

He rode on. When I got in I saw the folded paper upon the hall- 
table; the man and horse had already gone onwards. It was worse 
indoors than out ; less to be done; Tod had disappeared after church ; 
the squire was abroad; Mrs. Todhetley sat upstairs with Lena: and 
I strolled out again. It was only three o'clock then. 
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An hour or more were got through somehow : meeting one, talk- 
ing to another, throwing at the ducks and geese; anything. Mrs. 
Lease had her head (smothered in a yellow shawl) stretched out over 
the palings as I passed her cottage. 

‘‘Don’t catch cold, mother.” 

“T am looking for Maria, sir. I can’t think what has come to her 
to-day, Master Johnny,” she added, dropping her voice to a confidential 
tone. ‘The girl seems demented: she has been going in and out 
since daylight like a dog in a fair.” 

‘Tf I meet her I'll send her home.” 

And in another minute I did meet her. For she was coming out of 
Daniel Ferrar’s yard. I supposed he was at home. 

‘*No,” she said, looking more wild, worn, haggard than before ; 
“that’s what I have been to ask. I am just out of my senses, sir. 
He is gone for certain. Gone!” 

I didn’t think it. He would not be lkely to go away without clothes. 

‘Well, I know he is, Master Johnny; something tells it me. I’ve 
been all about everywhere. There’s a great dread upon me, sir; I 
never felt anything like it.” 

“Wait until night, Maria; I dare say he'll go home then. Your 
mother is looking out for you; I said if I met you I’d send you 
in.” 

Mechanically she turned to the cottage, and I went on. Presently, 
as I was sitting on a gate watching the sunset, Harriet Roe passed 
towards the withy walk, and gave me a nod in her free but good-natured 
way. 

‘‘ Are you going down there to look out for the ghosts this evening ?” I 
asked ; and I wished not long afterwards I had never said it. ‘“ It will 
soon be dusk.” 

‘So it will,” she said, turning to the red western sky. ‘“ But I have 
no time to give to the ghosts to-night.” 

“Have you seen Ferrar to-day ?” I cried, an idea occurring to me. 

‘‘No. And I can't think where he has got to; unless he’s off to 
Worcester. He told me he should have to go there some day*this 
week.” 

She evidently knew nothing of him, and went on her way with 
another free-and-easy nod. I sat on the gate till the sun had gone 
down, and then thought it was time to be getting homewards. 

Close against the store-house (the scene of the last night's trouble) 
who should I come upon but Maria Lease. She was standing still, and 
turned quickly at the sound of my footsteps. Her face was bright 
again, but had a puzzled look upon it. 

““T have just seen him; he's not gone,” she said in a glad whisper. 
““You were right, Master Johnny, and I was wrong.” 

‘Where did you see him ?” 
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“* Here, not a minute ago. I saw him twice. He is angry, very, 
and will not let me speak to him; both times he got away before I 
could reach him. He is close by somewhere.” 

I looked round, naturally, but Ferrar was nowhere to be seen. There 
was nothing to hide him except the barn, and that was locked up. The 
account she gave was this,—and her face grew puzzled again as she 
related it. 

Unable to rest indoors she had wandered up here again, and saw 
Ferrar standing at the corner of the barn, looking very hard at her. 
She thought he was waiting for her to come up, but before she got 
close he had gone, and she did not see which way. She hastened past 
the barn in front, went round the top to the back, and there he was. 
He stood near the steps, looking out for her, waiting for her, as it 
again seemed, and was gazing at her with the same fixed, hard stare. 
But again she missed him before she could get quite up; and it was at 
that moment that I appeared. 

I ran round the barn, but could not see Ferrar. Inside the barn he 
could not be ; it was securely locked ; and there was no appearance of 
him in the open country. It was, so to say, broad daylight yet, or at 
least not far short of it ; the red light was still in the western sky. 

“‘ Are you sure it was Ferrar, Mana?” 

‘Sure !” she returned in surprise at the doubt. ‘“ You don’t think I 
could mistake him, Master Johnny, do you? He wore that ugly seal- 
skin winter-cap of his tied over the ears, and his thick grey coat was 
buttoned up.” 

That he had gone into hiding somewhere appeared quite evident. 
While we stared about, voices were heard in the direction of our house, 
und Maria, not caring to be seen, went away quickly. Tod, the Squire, 
and two or three men, came into view, quite a group of them. 

‘“‘T say, Johnny, what a shocking thing this is! Have you heard of 
it 2” 

It was Tod who spoke. I had heard nothing ; I did not know what 
there wasto hear. And when he told me, I turned sick, taking one 
thing with another, which I dare say you’ll think nobody but a muff 
would do. 

Ferrar was dead. He had been hiding all day in the three-cornered 
grove : perhaps waiting for night to get away—perhaps only waiting for 
the night to go home again. Who can tell? About half-past two 
Luke Macintosh, a labourer, happening to go through the grove, had 
seen him there, and talked to him for a few minutes. The same man, 
passing through again a little before sunset, found him hanging to a 
tree, dead, and getting cold. Macintosh ran with the news to Crabb Cot, 
and they were now flocking to the scene. When facts came to be 
examined and notes compared, there appeared only too much reason 
to think that the unfortunate appearance of the galloping policeman 
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on the spot had terrified Ferrar into the act: perhaps—we all hoped it! 
—had scared his senses quite away. Look at it as we would, it was 
very dreadful. 

But what of the appearance Maria Lease saw? Was it reality or 
delusion? That is (as the Squire put it), did her eyes see a real, spec- 
tral Daniel Ferrar, or were they deceived by some imagination of the 
brain? Opinions were divided. Nothing can shake her own steadfast 
belief in its reality ; to her it remains an awful certainty, true and sure 
as heaven. 

If I say that I believe in it too, I shall be called a muff and a double 
muff. But there’s one stumbling-block difficult to get over. Ferrar, 
when found, was wearing the seal-skin cap tied over the ears and the 
thick gray coat buttoned up round him, just as Maria Lease described 
them to me ; and he had never put them on since the previous winter, 
or got them out of the chest where they were kept. The old woman at 
his home did not know he had done it then. 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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DYING. 
‘Goon night, my darling; shadows dim are lying 

Along the woods, and far across the hills 

The daylight dieth, even as thou art dying, 
And bitter loneliness my poor life fills. 

Oh, darling, I have watched thee fading, fading, 
As fadeth now the lght. 

Before the morning glow the east is shading 
It will be over. Oh, my own, good night !” 


“‘ Kiss me good-morning, bid me not good-night ; 
I know the shadows of the earthly night are falling. 
But I perceive no shadow in the light 
Of the wide-open gates ;—angels are calling—, 
I hear them, see them gather in my room, 
I know that the Eternal day is dawning, 
Passing for ever from the mist and gloom : 
Say not good-night—bid.me a glad good-morning.” 
E. L. L. 
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Away in the semmer olden, 

The wheaten sheaves all zolden, 
G::mmered, sh:mmered in the setting sun: 

Tke rose and morning g'orv, | 

Climbing to the upper story : 


Cf the old house, met and mingled into one. | 


Though many scenes were rarer. 
Oh, nothing cou'd be fairer 
Tran to watch, until the day grew wan and grav, 
The aged oak-tree shadows 
Lengthen oer the fragrant meadows, 
Where the daisies kissed the violets in Mav. 


I hear the low bees humming. 
And the merry beetle thrumm:rg. 
Mid the blossoms of an orchand to the rght 
Down a hill a brooklet dashes, 
"Neath a rustic bndge. and flashes 
Out its npples in the sunl:zht warm and bn¢ht 
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CHAPTER X. 
LAST MOMENTS. 


ORD MASSERON was failing rapidly. He appeared to have 
no longer any object to live for. Whether, had his sister not 
been found, the anxiety to discover her would really have prolonged 
his life, can never be known. It might have done so for a time, pos- 
sibly, but for a time only. The effect of the mind upon the body 3s, 
as we daily see around us, so marvellous and incomprehensible, the 
affinity each has with the other so subtle, that it is almost impossible 
to overrate its influence ; and none can tell what that influence might 
have been on Lord Masseron. It has been said that a man cannot 
die with any great, yearning, passionate wish upon his soul: that it 
must be fulfilled in some shape or other, or else crushed, before the 
restlessness can subside and the end can come. Let that pass. In 
Lord Masseron’s case the longing was over; the wish to discover his 
sister, which had even at once begun to bring in its train the attendant 
feverish restlessness, was accomplished—almost as soon as born: and 
he felt that his hours were numbered. 

We will not dwell upon the feelings of Lord and Lady Haredale 
when at length their lost child was restored to them. None can 
imagine them in their fullest extent. Not brighter, purer, in any way 
better could his daughter have been had she never left her mother’s 
side. What the Earl thought of Jean Martin’s letter (to call him by 
the name he had adopted) it did not please him to disclose to mortal 
man or woman—as of course was only natural. When William Rayner 
handed it to him, explaining how he had chanced to read it (in the 
excitement of discovery), and apologized for having done so, the Earl 
glanced over the few first lines and then crushed it into his pocket for 
future perusal. 

No matter. In the rapture of finding his idolized and long-lost 
child, of seeing her what she was, the Earl did not dwell on petty 
annoyances. Jean Martin, though he did take his bitter revenge, was 
not altogether bad, or Lucy had not been what she was. They, the 
father and mother, were almost jealous of each other in usurping the 
society of Lucy; but Lord Masseron got the most of her. It was a 
kind of rapture on earth, and nothing less. There were so many con- 
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fidences to be exchanged : Lucy had to tell of her life ; Lady Haredale 
related all about home in old England, what had transpired during the 
lapsed years ; seeking, both of them, to link together the chain which 
had been for so long rent asunder. 

And so a short while went on. But as calmness supervened on the 
excitement, tranquil satisfaction upon the tumultuous joy, Lord Masse- 
ron’s strength gradually waned and faded,—almost imperceptibly to 
himself, as well as to others: until one morning arose when a still 
small voice whispered to him that the last hour was close at hand. 

He lay on a sofa in hts room, placed before the open window. The 
view from it was beautiful; a still, lovely scene; such a one as you 
would fancy must give pleasure to dying eyes to rest upon. Lord 
Masseron’s were on it. The calm, bright bay, blue and beautiful, on 
which the gondolas lazily glided, was sparkling in the sunshine ; the 
trees were still and motionless ; the hills stretched themselves aloft in 
liks of majesty and grandeur, theis summits appearing almost as dis- 
tant as the far-off land to which the spirit was about to take its flight 
Away, nearly at the limit of sight, reposed a single vapoury, white 
cloud, in the blue canopy of heaven, like an opal stone in a setting of 
turquoise: to Lord Masseron it seemed almost beautiful enough to be 
the car of approaching angels. If anything earthly can afford delight 
to one dying, it must surely be a fair and grand scene of nature. 

Near Lord Masseron sat Lady Haredale and Lucy. Rayner was 
also in the room, but at this moment in a distant. part of it. Lord 
Haredale had just gone out, hoping to get relief to his feelings by a 
few moments of solitude and self-communing. The hard man had 
become softened : it was almost death to him to see his son die. They 
could all have enjoyed together now so much happiness on earth ! 

The invalid was busy with his own thoughts. Before sunset his 
life would, in all probability, have passed away ; his soul have winged 
its flight to Eternity. The world was over for him. As his life had 
been spent, so it must remain; he could not recall it or live it over 
again, and he was feeling infinitely thankful that in his last hour he 
could look back upon it so calmly. The poor body was worn out, 
and he felt a strange longing to be at rest; a longing that non@ but 
those, who have lived out a protracted, wearying ulness, whether of 
body or mind, can imagine. His physical strength had altogether 
gone from him, and had given place to that religious ecstacy which fills 
the heart of all men dying the death of the righteous. His life had 
been singularly pure. From his earliest years, owing partly to his 
mother’s training, partly to the natural bias of his mind, religion bad 
possessed charms and attractions for him which had increased, and 
ripened with the growth of his intellect. At times a presentiment had 
whispered to him that his life would not be a long one, and it had but 
helped him to reject the evil and choose the good. 
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“Lucy,” he suddenly said, after a long silence, “why are you 
crying ?” 

She had done her best to control her grief, but for a little while the 
tears would not be held back. 

“Tell me what you are crying for?” he repeated, finding that she 
made no reply. 

‘Because I am no sooner restored to you, than you are being taken 
away,” she answered. ‘‘It seems cruel.” 

‘“‘Not cruel at all. Is it not better thus, Lucy, than if they had found 
you after my death? Think how much happier it has made me.” 

‘“True. But why should you die at all, George? You are so young. 
Death might have spared you.” " 

‘‘Hush,” he gravely returned. ‘We have no nght to say that; 
knowing that all must be, and is, forthe best. I am content to die, and 
not only content, but glad. My one regret is to leave you all. As far 
as the world goes, I do not care for it. I am about to enter into perfec 
happiness, and that is what the most fortunate lot here does not enjoy 
not even yours, Lucy, that is to be. And now let me be at rest with 
regard to this point. I want to know when you are going to be 
married.” 

‘6 Oh, George! Never mind that now. I cannot think of it. I don’t 
know.” 

‘But I do mind. I want to have it decided. Mother,” he said, ap- 
pealing to Lady Haredale, ‘‘let this question be answered. William, 
come here.” 

‘‘Do you want me?” asked Rayner, putting down what was just then 
concerning him, and coming forward. He had not heard Lord Masse- 
ron’s remark. 

‘“‘T wish the time for your marriage to be fixed. According to the 
custom of the world, I know it would be usual to wait a year or so after 
my death, and that is just what I want you not to do. Why should 
you? You will think of me together, quite as much as if you were 
apart; perhaps more. I am not afraid of being forgotten. Mother, 
how long after I am gone shall you stay in Italy?” 

“Not long,” replied Lady Haredale, who could scarcely speak from 
long-suppressed emotion. “Not any time. We shall return home im- 
mediately. I could not stay here.” 

“Then let them be married within two months after your arrival in 
England. Rayner, I know you have no objection to offer. Have you, 
Lucy ?” 

She blushed in spite of the trouble she was in, but she would not say yes. 

‘**T cannot tell,” she replied. ‘I cannot think of it just now. George, 
why do you persist in saying this? Is it not enough that we shall be 
married sometime ?” 


‘“No. Surely you will grant me this last wish?” yy 
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*‘T think,” said Lady Haredale, who saw that Lucy really could not 
answer, “ the question had better be referred to me. If you are very 
anxious for them to be married soon, we will agree that the wedding 
shall take place within three months after our return home. If they 
have no objection to this arrangement, I have none. They can be 
married very quietly, and in private.” 

“Then I shall consider it settled,” he replied, ‘Let me see you 
shake hands, as a pledge that you will obey me.” 

Lucy coloured up to the roots of her hair as she gave her hand to 
Rayner. He grasped it with a sad smile, for his happiness was dulled 
by the thought that when indeed it became his, his friend would not be 
there. 

‘‘ George,” he whispered, bending over him, “I thank you from my 
very heart. I will love and cherish her as God’s gift. It shall be my 
life’s aim to shield her from harm ; for her sake and my own,—and_ for 
yours, old friend, who give her to me so willingly. But we know each 
other so well that I need not say this.” 

‘Indeed, yes. She is yours in all trust. I am g/ad to give her to you.” 

His voice failed him, for he could speak only with difficulty. Rayner 
held a glass to his lips, and the slight draught seemed to revive him. 
He remained in thought for some time, looking on the beautiful scene 
beyond the windows. He was weary in body; existence was suspended: 
the whole human machinery had run itself out ; the soul was about to 
be loosened from its bonds ; the bright light would soon fade from the 
eyes,—as quietly as the summer twilight fades into night, and all grows 
still: 

‘‘ Mother,” he presently said, “I must be buried somewhere. In 
Italy ?” 

‘“‘ Jn England,” she answered, struggling with ill-suppressed emotion. 

‘“‘No, no. Let me be buried here. It will be a great and needless 
trouble to take me to England. I shall rest just as quietly here as 
there.” 

“George, do not talk so; I cannot bear it,” she cried, with a 
burst of grief. ‘ If you were burned here I could not rest; as- 
suredly I should never go back home. You must lie at Haredale, 
where I can come and look at the spot every day, and seem tohold 
converse with you, and grow familiar with the place where I too shall 
lie some time.” 

“ That is well, then,” he answered, with a relieved sigh, as if satisfied ; 
“I was only thinking of the trouble it might be to you and my father. 
But now—I should not like to lie in the vault. Bear with me, 
mother, while I talk of this: itis rather on my mind. I would lke 
to lie, with: the blue sky above me, under the green trees. Would you 
mind if it were not in the church or churchyard ?” 

“Oh, my son! Anything you best like shall be done.” 
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“ Rayner knows, then,” said Lord Masseron, turning his eyes upon 
him. “ You have not forgotten, have you, William ?” 

A remembrance flashed over Wilham Rayner of the moming (cha- 
racterized afterwards by sad events) when they had rode forth together 
from Haredale, and of Lord Masseron’s singular fancy, its avowal and 
injunction to himself, as to a burial-place. 

“‘T have not forgotten,” he answered. ‘I remember all.” 

‘“Then you'll see my wish carried out ?” 

Rayner nodded. Lady Haredale, in spite of her grief, evinced some 
curiosity. | 

“You will be quite satisfied, mother. The dell is rendered almost 
sacred by its very beauty ; and itis so secluded that scarcely anyone 
thinks of going near it. It will be all your own.” 

‘¢ But is it in a churchyard P—in consecrated ground P” 

“TI think the ground has been consecrated. You can readily 
ascertain that. If not, it can be done. Mother, dear, it will be al 
right.” : 

' “Tell me where it is,” she urged, 

A word or two sufficed ; a faint smile crossed Lord Masseron’s lips at 
his mother’s look of surprise. 

“It was my favourite spot,” he said, “ from the time when I, a little 
fellow of four, went ona visit to Haredale; it would be my favourite 
always if I lived to be old. I have spent hours and hours under the 
great weeping elm-tree, lying idly upon the grass; sometimes reading, 
sometimes watching the clouds as they floated along, and turning them 
in fancy into all sorts of shapes and devices. I liked it partly because it 
was so retired ; the very hares would run up and look at me, and then 
come closer and make friends. What future visions,—some glorious, 
some sombre,—-have I not pictured to myself lying there ! and now and 
again the fancy passed through my mind that, if I were to die young, I 
should like to be buried there. A foolish fancy, I dare say, but a harm- 
less one: at any rate it is to be realized. William, you and Lucy will 
sometimes come together and look at my grave, and talk about me, and 
of these bygone days. Now that they are over, I can see how happy 
they have been. They could only have been happier if I had always 
had my little sister to love and protect,” he added, fondly stroking 
Lucy’s hair. a: ag 

Poor Lucy! He was trying her very ternbly. They would not give 
way to their grief; but it was all difficult to bear. 

The day went on to the afternoon, Lord Masseron growing nearer 
and nearer to death. There could be no longer any ‘hope about the 
matter,—any mistake: the day was not nearer its end than he was. 
The clergyman had been there; the Holy Sacrament administered ; 
peace reigned. For a short while after the departure of the minister, he 
had been left alone at his own request. 7 
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When they returned to the room, he lay on the couch still. His eyes 
were closed, but the expression of his countenance was calm and happy, 
almost rapturous. Already he was beginning to realize the glories 
awaiting him in the world whose threshold he was crossing. Hearing 
them, he opened his eyes and smiled without speaking. Lady Haredale 
thought he was dying, and began anxiously to listen for her husband's 
step, who had again absented himself. She seated herself by him and 
took his hand. He pressed it slightly, and gave her a look such as none 
but a son can give a mother. It expressed all he could no longer speak. 
Love, deep and eternal ; gratitude for all the goodness and loving- 
kindness she had exercised towards him. ‘I am going,” he whispered. 
‘But yonder, beyond the skies, I shall be waiting for you, mother ; per- 
haps be watching over you until your hour too has drawn near. Lucy, 
remember that there is only one way by which you can ensure happi- 
ness, here and hereafter. I do not fear for you or for William either ; 
but you must both watch—over yourselves and over each other.” 

He paused a moment, for his breath was almost gone. Then he 
asked his mother to read to him, ard she opened the Bible at the last 
chapter of the Revelations. 

“And he shewed me a pure river of the water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

“ And let him that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take 
of the water of life freely. . 

“ Surely I come quickly. Amen.” 

As the chapter concluded he strained his eyes into the distance, and 
his face suddenly became almost glorified in expression. ‘At last!” 
he murmured. ‘“ There! tnere! Isee "Speech failed him, and he 
could not conclude the sentence. He pointed towards the sky, as 
though some magnificent scene had been opened to him, and with that 
last intense look, fell back and was motionless. 

Lady Haredale closed the book, and saw that the great change had 
taken place. She glided from her seat and fell forward, with her head 
upon the remains of her much-loved son: and gave way in agony to 
the long pent-up grief which would be restrained no longer. 
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CHAPTER NI. 
COMING HOME, 
Ir is doubtful if M. Weber had not been the one most affected by the 
sudden changes of the last few weeks. The surprise with which he had 
received Lucy’s history was not unmixed with a certain feeling of 
unpleasantness and regret. The regret, indeed, was decided and intense, 
for many reasons. He had learned to love his pupil with an affection 
which he himself felt was fast outstripping the confines of prudence. 
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And yet he could not help himself; their occupations inevitably threw 
them much together and alone, for it is impossible to work in the 
presence of a third person. It was a danger he had not dreaded or 
even glanced at; he had thought himself for years past proof against 
all such temptations. But he discovered his mistake; and, when he 
came to ponder well the matter, it is not to be wondered that he found 
many things by which he excused himself to his own conscience. It 
was no small matter of regret to him that Lucy’s career must terminate 
even before it had begun. He had watched her progress with delight ; 
he had expected great things from her, which undoubtedly would have 
been realized had she become a singer: and to find it all at once put 
an end to was deeply mortifying. It was an event he had never antici- 
pated. 

The chief pleasure of his daily occupations was gone, and he 
wondered how he would possibly exist without it. But for Lucy’s sake 
he rejoiced in the change; rejoiced, that is, when he was told of her 
engagement to William Rayner. He felt convinced she would never 
consent to become any man’s wife without first feeling sure that she 
was not making a mistake; and he felt also a strong suspicion, that no 
matter how much she had loved him she would not have consented to 
become his wife could she have pursued her profession. He hada 
vast insight into human nature; a power of analysing motives, which 
generally enabled him to draw just conclusions: he knew Lucy’s con- 
scientiousness ; that, but for the discovery of her parentage, Rayner, 
nay, he himself, would have had great trouble in overcoming her 
scruples. Therefore he was glad for her sake; the great director was 
large-hearted, noble and generous ; unselfish in every thought. He felt 
that what he might have hoped for never could have become a reality ; 
mind-trouble and heart-dissatisfaction could but have come of it for 
him: and he knew that she was giving up her life’s pursuit for a destiny 
far more suited to her, in which she would be far happier. All was for 
the best. | | 

It was the day previous to their departure from Naples. The family 
—what remained of it—were assembled in the drawing-room, and 
M. Weber was with them. At this moment he was standing apart with 
Lord Haredale, and the two were in deep conversation. Lord Hare- 
dale was speaking. 

‘I thank you, once more and for ever, M. Weber, for your extreme 
kindness and attention to my daughter ; for your care and protection of 
her when you thought her poor and friendless. It will be one of my 
greatest privileges to esteem you as a friend. I wish I could prove to 
you by.any means in my power how greatly I feel my debt: that you 
would permit me to do so.” | | 

M. Weber bowed. | | 

“You over-estimate the obligation, Lord Haredale. In the first 
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place, I will defy any one not to have done their utmost to befriend 
your daughter as long as they considered her in need of a protector. 
For the rest, I can only say that my intercourse with her has been the 
greatest pleasure of my later years. Her brightness and freshness have 
fastened themselves upon me, and I almost feel young again. How I 
shall get on without my pupil I cannot tell; I have watched her pro- 
gress so long ; for so long have hoped for and anticipated the day when 
she would startle the world, that I cannot yet bring myself to regard 
with pleasure the having had to resign her into your keeping.” 

‘““T do not wonder at it,” returned Lord Haredale. ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
you are scarcely resigning her into my keeping,” he added, with a sad 
smile. ‘I do not really feel that she is mine, for you see, even before 
she was restored to me, she had given herself away to some one else.” 

“We cannot, of course, control events,” answered M. Weber. “ Itis 
but a link in a wonderful chain ; and, pardon me, my lord, it is the unk 
of all others that most reconciles me to my own loss. I see now that 
frequent intercourse must have caused her to think highly of Mr. Ray- 
ner, and that if nothing had come of it, she yet would never have been 
happy in her profession. I can see it distinctly, and trace back many 
small circumstances which confirm me in my idea. You see I have 
known her intimately for some time, and have become thoroughly 
acquainted with her nature.” 

“More so than I ever shall,” returned Lord Haredale, almost 
moodily. ‘‘I can feel that we shall never be to each other as father 
and daughter I cannot wonder at it. That kind of love she must 
have burned with the dead.” 

‘Do not despair,” returned M. Weber. ‘It cannot come to you all 
at once, as it seems to have come to her mother. Your very nature 
forbids it. You are stern and undemonstrative, my lord—pardon me 
for saying it—altogether different from the few men with whom her life 
has been passed. M. Martin—as I hear—was cold, but never stern. 
In time, when she has become familiar with the idea; when she has 
grown to know you; when she can say to herself, ‘ That is my father,’ 
without a feeling of strangeness and alienation, then she will love you. 
I know she respects you, and that is one great step towards it.” 

Lord Haredale sighed. He did not feel comfortable. He was 
revealing a little more of his inner nature and thoughts than was usual 
to him. ‘This strange man, who possessed so much influence over 
every one with whom he came into contact, was throwing his-spell over 
him. Strong man though the Earl was; cold and distant and forbid- 
ding as people generally found him, he felt that Weber possessed a 
power of attraction against which he could not contend. To him he 
would speedily have become open and candid; have confided to him 
all the secrets of his life. It was certainly marvellous the influence that 
Weber exercised over his fellow-men; he was himself only half con- 
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scious of it. He knew that his nature was stronger than that of most 
men, his feelings more intense, his will predominant ; he felt that his 
mind was of a higher order; that in judging men by his own rule and 
standard, they were nowhere; that intellectually he seldom entered 
into the presence of his equal; and therefore, whilst only half realizing 
the extent of his influence, he was not surprised at it. He did not 
care for it; it did not come from his own seeking; but as far as he 
was able he made the best use of it. 

“‘What would you have?” he continued. “I fear, an impossibility. 
I sympathise with you from my heart. I can imagine what it would be 
to possess such a child but in part. And even that should make you 
supremely rich. It 1s enough to have her and to know that she is 
certainly your own. Leave the rest to time.” 

‘‘There is one thing I wish to say to you,” said Lord Haredale. 
“* But it isa delicate subject, M. Weber, and I scarcely like to approach 
it. I was on the point of doing so once, and something I saw, or 
fancied, in your manner, startled it away. Should I offend you, pardon 
me.” 

He paused as if for permission. M. Weber did not speak, but a 
flush began to steal over his brow. The Earl went on. 

“‘T am aware that you have been at a very great expense in preparing 
my daughter for the profession to which she was destined. I am also 
aware that in withdrawing herself at the eleventh hour from that pro- 
fession it must be to you the sacrifice of a large sum. I am very anxious 
to make this good to you. You know that Iam rich. Name any sum, 
any recompense you please, and however large it may be, it shall be 
yours. But believe me, the extent of my fortune could never wipe out 
our debt of gratitude.” 

In spite of the delicate and kindly manner in which it was done, 
Weber felt the flush on his face deepen with pain. For which, though 
he could not stifle it, he blamed himself. 

‘No, no,” he replied, hurriedly, ‘‘I could not—I could not. Your 
offer is very generous, my lord, very kind; I thoroughly appreciate it ; 
but I cannot avail myself of it. If I were to accept payment for the little 
I have done for your daughter, it would destroy the romance and plea- 
sure of our intercourse; it would become a matter of business instead 
of what it has been—a labour of love. Do not look upon meas a 
mere buSiness man; one of that multitude whose aim and end in life 
is to amass money; who make their calling subservient to that aim, 
without a higher object beyond. I love my profession because I love 
music, and that makes it my greatest reward. But, to prove to you 
that I really appreciate your motive, we will make a compromise. I 
am willing to receive the actual expense I have incurred, what I have 
laid out in hard cash; neither more nor less. This will not be so 
unpleasant to me, and I dare say will put you far more at ease.” 
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‘‘T am sure you are sincere in all you say,” replied Lord Haredale. 
‘Believe me, the common-place motive of reward was never farther 
from my thoughts ; but the idea of your losing your legitimate nght— 
that for which you have worked—is far from agreeable to me. I am 
sorry I cannot prevail upon you—but we will allow the subject to rest 
as you have settled it,” he hastily added, marking for the first time the 
flush in Weber's face. “ Will you at any rate do me the favour to wear 
this in remembrance of her—of us all? You will look at it now and 
then as time goes on, and think of these bygone days, when perhaps 
some of us now present will be here no longer.” 

As he spoke he drew from his finger a costly diamond ring, and 
offered it to M. Weber. 

“Tt is almost an heirloom in the family,” he continued. ‘I have 
constantly worn it for twenty years. There are few stones like it. I 
value it as much as I can value such things, and for that reason shall 
feel proud and gratified by your keeping it.” 

It was gracefully offered, and Weber could but take it. 

‘“‘You cannot feel greater pride in giving it, than I in accepting it. 
Lord Haredale,” he answered. ‘ Although I have hitherto forsworn 
all such personal ornaments, I will for the future wear this. And yet, 
believe me, my memory will never require artificial help.” 

He moved towards Lucy as he spoke, who was standing alone at a 
distant window, looking out upon the bay. Her face was pale and sad, 
but she smiled as he approached her. 

‘¢ My master! are we indeed together for the last time? Is this our 
farewell ?” 

“Tt must be. What shall I do when you are gone?” 

‘‘ As you did before I came to you. And yet—not quite that.” 

‘‘Scarcely. Could you be the same as the Lucie of old if you felt 
bound to separate yourself from Mr. Rayner?” 

Her eyes went out into the far distance, but she did not answer. It 
was not necessary. 

‘TI trust your life has not been unhappy with us,” said Weber. “At 
least you will carry away some pleasing recollections in the remembrance 
of many hours of study, which I believe were a delight to both of us. 
Do you think I shall want help whereby to remember you? Your 
father has supplied it.” 

He held up the ring to her, but a sudden thought seemed to stnke 
her with pain. 

‘‘T hope—I trust my father—did not 

She hesitated, and Weber answered the unfinished sentence. 

‘No. I did not understand that I was in any way receiving a 
reward. Your father rather made me feel that I was confernng an 
obligation by taking it. A great obligation, indeed! Was I not pre- 
sumptuous ?” 
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Lucy smiled. 

‘Tf, indeed, you were to be rewarded,” she said, “it would leave us 
very poor. Even now I feel at times that I am guilty of base ingrati- 
tude by my conduct towards you.” 

‘You cannot help yourself,” he returned. ‘“ Will you be the first to 
put this ring on my finger ?” 

She took the ring and slipped it on to the little finger of his left hand. 

“As long as this stone preserves its brightness, so long shall I 
remember you,” she said. 

‘‘ Then it will be for ever. And as long as this ring remains mine, 
so long I trust will our friendship last. But our paths from to-night lie 
far asunder. Rank, distance, wealth, everything will place a gulf 
between us. You are Lady Lucy Masseron now.” 

Lucy laughed. ‘That place a gulf between them! M. Weber caught 
the look, saw how it was, and laughed too. MReared as she had 
been, she certainly did not appreciate her position as some would have 
done. 

“‘T trust you will prove yourself our true friend by making many 
visits to us m England, M. Weber.” 

“I will at any rate pay you one visit after you are married, Lucy ; 
that I may be able to picture you in your English home, and discover 
whether you are really happier than you would have been as the 
renowned prima donna, Lucie Martin. I do regret—I cannot but 
moum that so much genius has been lost to the world.” 

“But the world knows it not, therefore it will not grieve. For 
myself I have earned the praise I should most have cared for, no matter 
where I had gone—the praise of the best and kindest of masters.” 

“‘What will our old fmend Hermann say to all this?” remarked 
M. Weber. “ Will he be glad or regretful ? * 

“ And his good sister Pauline? She has some of my old home relics 
still. I have written all to them, M. Weber.” 

“And I have wntten nothing.” 

The strange tone of pain seemed to say that his heait had failed him, 
and Lucy glanced up. But time was drawing on. 

‘Will you keep these for my sake, Lucy, as a slight memento of your 
old life?” 

He placed in her hands three small but exquisite miniature paintings, 
One was a representation of the interior of the French Cathedral in 
which she had sung as a girl; the second was a painting of the Bay of 
Naples, exactly as it now lay before them ; and the third was a portrait 
of himself. 

‘“‘T have had that one for some years,” he said, pointing to the 
cathedral; “the Bay I have painted myself on purpose for you; my 
mother has had the likeness by her some little time, and it is she who 
now Offers it to you.” 
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“ They are all exquisite,” exclaimed Lucy, in delight. ‘‘I did not 
know you added this accomplishment to your knowledge of Art. You 
are a universal genius, M. Weber.” 

‘Not so,” he returned. ‘ My one great gift was music; in all other 
things I have but dabbled. I have indeed brought nothing to perfec- 
tion. All my most cherished hopes and plans have faded from me one 
by one; and you, my latest but not my least hope, have failed me more 
cruelly than all. But I am quite willing that it should be so. As the 
years go on, should we both live, do not forget me; and remember 
that not in the wide world will you possess a truer, better fnend than 
Karl Weber. Farewell, Lucy.” 

A few minutes more and he had left the room. No one guessed 
the sorrow lurking within him, the change that had come over his 
life; not even Lucy. Put as time went on it would soften into a 
sweet and glowing recollection, from which all sadness would have de- 
parted. 2 

In another hour the Haredales, in their deep mourning, had left 
Naples. A once great treasure, cold and dead now, had gone out of 
the house before. Their journey to England was made as rapidly as 
possible. Lady Haredale wished to be at home, for many reasons. 
Once there, she promised herself she would never leave it again. 

As they drove up the long avenue, Lucy looked out, for she was 
curious to see what her future home was like. She could not see it in 
perfection ; the day was bright but cold; the trees were bare ; all was 
very different from the home she had just left. Still, though she felt 
strange, she was not unhappy. Sad, of course, they all were. 

‘‘Welcome home, Lucy,” said her mother, leading her into the 
western drawing-room. But as Lady Haredale looked around she 
could scarcely speak. Everything was just in the order they had left 
it; every chair, every book, seemed to speak to her of her lost son ; 
there stood the piano, where ‘he had so often sat to delight them; it 
had given forth its sweetest music at his touch; the hand that had 
‘“wak’d to ecstacy the living lyre” was at rest. ‘“ Welcome home, 
Lucy. I now feel that you have indeed been restored to me. Would 
that you had never left us !” 

“I will make up for it mamma. Mune has indeed been an eventful 
life ; far more so than it would have been had you never lost me. I 
shall probably appreciate my hcme all the better. It is a lovely 
place.” 

‘And will be your residence for life, Lucy, and your children’s after 
you. That is settled with Mr. Rayner. Your father could not bear for 
it to go to a stranger.” 

Lucy looked surprised. ‘‘Is it not entailed? Does it not go with 
the title?” 

“It is not entailed { it was purchased but a few years ago. As to 
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the title,” she added, in a voice of pain, ‘‘it has died with George. 
Your father has no heir now: with him it will become extinct.” 

‘‘ And we are to live here?” 

Lucy sighed. She did not much understand these things. She was 
only conscious of a very great happiness and an intense sorrow: the 
one lying in William Rayner, the other in Lord Masseron’s death. 

“You will show me about the house, mamma. I do not know it 
yet.” 

‘Yes, I will show vou everything ; all its nooks and corners. You 
shall ace first the chapel you will be married in. I will take you to it 
now.’ 

She caught her daughter’s hand as she spoke, ind commenced a 
pilgrimage through various rooms and passages to the west end of the 
house. Ah, what pleasure all this would have been to the mother, but 
for her great loss! How often must delight be attended by pain! 
They crossed the ground that separated the house from the chapel ; 
Lady Haredale touched the spring of the small side door, and they 
passed in. Lucy was the first to start back, her mother next: the 
chapel was hung with sombre, dismal black. 

‘‘ For the moment I had forgotten,” said Lady Haredale, recovering 
herself. ‘It is in preparation for the funeral, the day after to-morrow ; 
part of the service will be read here. To-morrow the Bishop comes to 
consecrate the ground. Oh, George, George! to bring you back 
thus !” 

They sat together that evening with William Rayner in the western 
drawing-room, talking cheerfully, the topic just then being Lucy’s 
restoration. 

‘“‘Tt is a fortunate thing,” Lady Haredale was saying, ‘‘ that we went 
to Italy. William, we are indebted to you in this matter for falling in 
love with Lucy.” . 

‘A happy thought, replied Rayner. “But I do not think there is 
much credit due to me, for | simply could not help myself. I wonder 
you are willing to give her up to me so soon.” 

‘‘Yhere was the promise to George,” answered Lady Haredale. 
‘‘ Besides, we shall not lose her. If you were going to emigrate it 
would be another affair. You are worthy of each other, William. She 
will make you a better wife than another would have made.” 

The remark surprised Rayner. It was the first time Lady Haredale 
had in that way alluded to Caroline Bosanquet. He now knew that if 
she did not know all-—and all she could not know—she at any rate 
guessed a great deal. He felt sorry, but he was persuaded it would not 
go further. The subject was never again mentioned between them: 
and imdeed Lady Haredale had alluded to it inadvertently. 

“Lucy,” said her mother, “I wish you would sing something. 
You know some of Handel’s music ?” 
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‘‘ Almost all, and by heart,” replied: Lucy. ‘I never forget what I 
have once learned.” : 

She went to the piano, and after striking a few notes, commenced 
“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Twilight was fast giving place to darkness. The room was very still. 
As she sang the pure melody in her wondrous and exquisite voice, a 
sort of tranquil rest fell upon the hearts of her father and mother. 
The words were very applicable just now. As they took in their full 
sense, they became more reconciled to their sorrow than they had yet 
felt. Lucy ceased; the room became quite quiet, and yet no one 
spoke to disturb its stillness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE GRAVE. 


Two years passed on. It was an evening glorious as that on which we 
first saw Haredale. A small group, consisting of four persons, were 
seated on the grass, near one of the large fountains. Midsummer had 
passed ; the weather was hot and sultry, the trees were thick with 
foliage and alive with the noisy song of birds. Seated with his 
back to the fountain was William Rayner: near him Lucy ; opposite 
them, talking first to one then the other, was Karl Weber, who was just 
now fulfilling his promise to his old pupil. At this moment he held in 
his arms a child not yet a year old. Lucy was gazing fondly at it, 
trying to trace in it some likeness to her husband. But she could not 
manage it; they had called the boy George, and he most certainly re- 
sembled his namesake more than any one else. The same large, deep 
eyes ; the same well-formed head ; a promise of the same disposition— 
like him in all but delicacy of body. As far as it was possible to 
foresee this child would grow up strong and stalwart: he was a sturdy 
gentleman with fat legs now. M. Weber opened his mouth to speak, 
and the little fist was immediately thrust—we know not how far out ot 
sight. When possession was recovered M. Weber looked as if he had 
hz ie a narrow escape. Lucy laughed. 

‘Do you know of what this place reminds me?” he said, as soon 
as he found the siege had been raised fora short time. Lucy looked 
roved but apparently did not catch his meaning. 

“Tt puts me in-mind of that scene in the opera, the one you acted 
on that memorable night. It is it almost over again. We want nothing 
but the long valley and the moonlight ; and that small child-like figure, 
with the long floating hair, whose apparition stilled the house and set all 
hearts beating. Do you remember the air with which you began ? its 


- “xquisite melody and pathos?” 
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‘Can I forget it?” returned Lucy. “ Listen.” 

She stood up, in the attitude in which she had stood that night, and 
commenced the song. Her hair, which had been loosened to suit her 
part, was now plaited round and round her head in massive glossy 
coils. It suited her better; she was more womanly now, more queenly, 
more dignified ; there was more light in he# eyes, and her face was a 
little less pale than of old; its whole beauty was marvellous. She 
raised one of her small white hands as she commenced her song ; 
immediately the fire of genius lightened up her face, and transported 
her completely into the character she was assuming. Weber looked 
on and listened, enraptured. The whole thing had been done so 
unexpectedly that he had scarcely time to realize it. But he saw that 
she had lost none of her power ; it was indeed a part of herself, and as 
long as she lived it could never go from her. 

“Tt is wonderful!” he cried, as she sat down again. “You are 
better than ever, after this long absence from work. Do you not long 
to go back to your old life?” 

“‘T seldom think of it,” replied Lucy, colouring. ‘I did this quite 
on the impulse of the moment; without reflection. It struck me it 
would please you. Perhaps, too, I wanted to see if I had lost any of 
my old cunning. M. Weber, you cannot doubt whick life I would 
choose if I had the option of both before me.” 

She looked at her husband, half shyly ; as shyly and lovingly as when 
they were first married. Her nature was of that rare type that does 
not become weakened in its affections by familiarity. In one sense of 
the word she was as shy now as ever she had been with him. He 
glanced at her when she had spoken, almost doubting which of the two 
lives she would have chosen; but he could not mistake the look, as it 
sent the blood coursing more quickly to his heart. 

‘‘ Has it been a great sacrifice, little wife ? ” 

“Very,” she returned, gravely. ‘So great, that if I had the choice 
to come over again I wonder which I should do?” 

“Lucy, don’t be wicked, or I shall take you at your word and give 
you back to M. Weber.” 

‘Shall I go without being sent ?” 

“Tf you can.” 

She half rose as if to obey, but he caught her dress, and held her back. 

““ Why don’t you go ?” 

“‘T find I cannot do as I would. I have a lord and master over me ; 
a tyrant who tells me to do one thing and makes me do another.” 

‘‘ Are the bonds of this tyrant so irksome ? ” 

“Yes, because so tight. So fast that they can never be loosened. 
I am a prisoner in them for ever.” 

“T think they are easier to bear than would have been the bonds of 
that other life.” 
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“Ah! but think of the fame. Think of the homage of the world— 
the whole world. People would have approached me with as much 
veneration as the heathens of old did their idols. And what have I 
gained in exchange?” 

“Lucy ! are you in jest or in earnest ?” 

Rayner looked quite solemn ; he never felt more powerfully that she 
had really sacrificed something great in giving up her profession. 

She looked at him—still shyly—and-her face flushed to a deep red: 
the intense light in her eyes thrilled through him. 

“‘So earnest, that if I had to go over it all again, I would do as 
I have done. But I do not think I will ever tell you so again. Was 
your question really put for information upon the point?” 

“If I reply yes—what will you say ?” | 

‘Et tu, Brute? Tell me that it was not.” 

‘““Tt was not—if you wish it.” 

“‘T wish the truth.” 

“You know the truth.” 

“IT do: but did you?” 

“‘ That is the question,” laughed Rayner. ‘‘‘Tobe or not to be.— 
Whether ’tis easier’ : 

‘““Oh! cease,” she cried, stopping her ears. ‘You are no orator. 
You are only : 

“Only what ?” 

“Only—I will not say. Something far better.” 

“* Are we not children?” cried Rayner, addressing Weber, who had 
been looking on and listening with an indescribable expression. 

‘A fair childhood,” he replied. ‘I would that mine had been like 
unto it. It was a small sacrifice, indeed. What do you say, little man?” 

The httle man was evidently very indifferent upon the matter. Sheer 
astonishment had kept him still during his mother’s song; since then he 
had crowed and screamed himself into a state of enjoyable tranquillity. 
After a very fixed stare at the questioner, as if resolving the problem in 
his own mind, he suddenly dropped his head upon Weber’s shoulder, 
and prepared to go to sleep. 

“Ah! that won't do,” cried Lucy; and at a signal from her Mariette, 
who stood at a distance on the terrace, came forward and carried away 
the child. The same Mariette as ever; but now raised to a position of 
great dignity in the household. 

“And so you really went and saw Monsieur Hermann and Made- 
moiselle Pauline before coming to us?” said Lucy. ‘“‘ How guod of you! 
I know you did it for me, M. Weber, to bring me the last news of 
them. How were they looking?” 

“As ever. Hermann does not cease to regret your departure. He 
says the organ loft has never since been the same. Half the pleasure 
of his life is gone. Pauline declares he has never been like himself 
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She, too, misses you. See what traces you have left behind you 
wherever you have been, my Lady Lucy.” 

‘And does he mourn over my lost fame?” asked Lucy. 

‘‘Almost as much as he would mourn the downfall of his country. 
You will have to go and show him what you have gained in exchange. 
Mademoiselle Pauline may become reconciled when she sees the baby. 
She adores babies, you know.” 

‘*Which I don’t think you do,” laughed Lucy, “or you’d not be so 
awkward with that one. All being well, we intend to pay them a visit 
this autumn. And for the days we remain there I will be as the Lucie 
of old: will take my place in the organ-loft of the cathedral, and prove 
to him what my sojourn in Italy did for me. You'll let me, William ?” 

“As you will, little wife.” 

‘“‘T think you had better not do that,” said M. Weber. ‘Go, by all 
means; but do not revive old recollections. Hermann would only feel 
it the more when you were gone again.” 

‘You make too much of his disappointment, M. Weber.” 

““You think so? I will leave you to judge.” 

‘* But I cannot forget that it was he himself sent me away from him. 
I know that it was for my own advancement; but it proves that he 
could not have valued me so much as—as you, for instance.” 

“You do not mean what you say,” returned Weber. “You, of all 
people, know what it is to love unselfishly. Hermann is one of the 
least selfish of mortals. He was resigning you, as he thought, to fame 
and fortune ; had he known how it would terminate, I doubt whether 
he would have been quite so ready to part with you.” 

‘It is a marvellous change in three short years, certainly. 1 almost 
seem to have lived a life-time.” 

“Yes. You have learned experience early, for you have scarcely yet 
begun life. But I think most of the cident of your life is over.” 

“At any rate the doubt is,” replied Lucy. ‘I may yet go through 
more incident ; but never again through so much change. What should 
I have been had I never left home ?” 

‘“Not what you are now. Your character would have been less 
formed: your mind, perhaps, less cultivated. You would certainly have 
possessed no knowledge of your genius.” 

‘‘T almost wish I did not. It is my only sad thought. Of what use 
is it tome? Why was it not given to one to whom it would have 
been useful ?” 

‘That question 1s unlike you.” : 

“I did not quite mean it. Nay, I would not part with it for the 
world, though I am unable to make the most of it. But it is the cause 
of some pain to me.” 

‘And much pleasure. Your voice, at any rate, you can enjoy, and 
gladden with it your hosts of friends, beginning with your husband and 
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children. For the rest, you have in return received an equivalent a 
thousand times greater. ” i 

She knew it perfectly well; but she did not say so. Though she had 
not very clearly expressed herself, she would not have exchanged her 
lot for all the fame in the world ; but now and then the power within 
her would make itself felt, with a longing to be in action which she 
could not suppress, though she would soon dismiss it without a regret. 
To a certain extent this was inevitable, no matter how bright and happy 
her present life. She could not quite understand this, and therefore 
failed to express her meaning. She looked across at Weber, who was 
now twirling the ring Lord Haredale had given him, apparently: in deep 
thought. 

‘It is still there,” she said, smiling, referring m her own mind. to the 
words she had uttered when she first put it on at his bidding. 

“And flashes more brightly than ever,” he replied, his mind also 
going back to that hour. ‘It has not often left its resting-place. Have 
you still those miniatures ?” . : 

“They are amongst my greatest. treasures.” 

“She gazes at your portrait so often,” said Rayner, laughing, “that 
one day I got jealous, and told her I should carry it ney: igs 

‘‘ And she gave it to you?” 

“Did she! She made me some heroic reply saul yielding uw up with 
her life, or something of the sort.” 

“That is not quite true,” cried Lucy, slightly blushing. ‘* But I cer- 
tainly would not easily part with any one of them, especially the pgrtrait 
and the Bay of Naples.” 

“T am glad to find I am not forgotten, after all,” said Weber, getting 
up from the grass. ‘I had almost feared it, and no wonder. In the 
positions of Lucie Martin and Lady Lucy Rayner, I find no resemblance. 
but in their minds I am rejoiced to’ find no change. You have been 
tried in a fiercer fire than you think of; have undergone an ordeal few 
could stand firmly ; and I am thankful you have come off victorious. 
You are one of the few who have not disappointed me; ene of the very 
few for whose sake I keep up my faith in human nature. . But I 
must go in for a little while—I have letters to write. I claim you 
this evening at the piano, my Lord and: my Lady Haredale not object- 
ing.” 
He went in, leaving Rayner and Lucy alone. After a time they rose 
up; Lucy put her arm within her husband’s, and they bent their steps 
as if with one impulse towards a spot-frequently visited by them. . 

It was a glorious scene of nature ; especially glorious now, in: the glow 
of the setting sun. No vestige of human habitation was to be seen, 
with the exception of the ruins of St. Augustin’s. But we have already 
described the spot in an early chapter of this history. One feature it 
possessed now that it had not then: a grave. A grave standing solitary 
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and alone amidst this scene of still life, yet not seeming to be out of 
place; alone, but not lonely. It was guarded by rails, but a small iron 
gate of admittance led quite up to the grave, which stood in the midst 
of a broad border of beautiful flowers. No stone rested upon it, but at 
its head rose a small marble cross, bearing a short and simple inscription. 


““In Memory of 
GEORGE, last VISCOUNT MASSERON, 
Died at Naples, March Ist, 18—. 

Rayner and Lucy passed through the gate, and stood close to the 
grave. Two years had gone by, and Lord Masseron was as present 
with them as when he had just died; his influence was still felt; even 
now they often fancied they heard the tones of his voice speaking to 
them, with its old marvellous sweetness. What his death had been to 
Rayner, he kept to himself. Not even to his wife did he ever speak of 
the blank it had created in his life; of the intense yearning he often felt 
and would continue to feel, to have his friend back with him, to be with 
him as they once had been, even if it was but for one single hour; to 
grasp his hand and show him the strong and undying friendship that 
was living within him ; a friendship which was continually causing his 
mind to date forward to that time when they should once more meet, : 
hand to hand and face to face. But he never spoke of it. 

‘““ Lucy,” said Rayner, “I often wonder whether we have carried out 
completely his last wish. If he could speak, would he say we had done 
well ?” ; 

‘Ves. It is just as it should be; just what he himself wanted. No 
stone; nothing but the grass and the flowers growing over him.” 

“¢ He was right in choosing the spot. It-is suited to him; is like his 
own bright and glorious nature. I cannot fancy him buried in any 
other. . This grave is on the very spot where he used, as he phrased it, 
to dounge idly, creaming or reading. I wish he was here to do it 

again.” | 

‘Tt don’t think you do, William.” 

“Why not?” | 

‘Because he is better off. I think his full time had come. You 
have the remembrance of your friendship to live upon. Suppose that he 
had lived, and that as you both grew older, it had grown colder and 
weaker? The world says that all friendship does.” 
~ “Tt is false. Ido not and could not believe it. Still, I cannot test 
it in myself, for I shall never.agam make the opportunity. Never you 
believe such: sophistry, Lucy. You and I—are we less like lovers now 
than in those first days? Friendship and love are two different things, 
I know; but in one sense they are alike.” . 

She blushed as she looked timidly at him, but did not reply. The 
crimson sunset was: reflected in her face, rendering. her wondrously 
beautiful. As Rayner put the question, and gazed upon her, his heart 
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throbbed with the love he felt for his wife; a love, deep, calm, holy. 
He held her hands in his, and searched into her eyes. 

‘* Lucy, we know each other better ; do we therefore love less?” 

“No,” she answered, trembling. 

‘“As the years go on, should we be spared, do you think our love 
will be less deep and fervent? more common-place—of the world, 
worldly ?” 

“Oh no! If I thought our love could change, it would kill me; I 
should pray that I might die. But that day will never come. We have 
remained true to our brother; we shall be true to ourselves.” 

“Then, my darling, what becomes of the opinions of the world, you 
just now cited?” 

“‘ They are not always obliged to be true.” : 

“That is just it, wife of mine. If we measure our standard of action, 
of morality, of principles, by that of the world, we shall never do much, 
or rise above a certain level. The spirit of the world is one thing ; 
the dictates of our souls another.” 

‘That sounds almost uncharitable.” 

“Then St. Paul was uncharitable, though he speaks of charity as 
‘the more excellent’ way.’ No; it is not uncharitable. I am got 
sitting in judgment on my fellow-men; the good and the bad are very 
much mixed up together, and at a first glance we cannot always tell the 
one from the other. Again, I know that we cannot always do the things 
that we would ; we can only progress ; but 1f we look abroad instead of 
looking to ourselves, we shall never do them at all. Does shat sound 
hard?” he asked, smiling. 

‘“‘ Not from you, because you act up to it. I donot think you often 
do the things you would not.” 

“IT have my battles to fight as well as every one else ; moments of 
temptation ; times of repentance. Whohasnot? George was perhaps 
one of the best and purest men that ever lived. Ah! Lucy, no one 
knows, although he was younger than I, what his influence was to me. 
He called out within me all that was noble, and by his power made of 
me what he would. Itis one of my happiest thoughts that I am even 
a little like him.” 

‘“You are just like him. I always thought so when you were 
together, though in some things you were so different ; in ways, and 
conversation, and action. But your natures were very similar. It was 
this I think that first made me u 

‘¢' What ?” he asked, for she hesitated. 

“* Never mind,” she said, laughing and blushing again. ‘‘ Why did 
you ask me if I thought our love could change? Do you not know 
that it could not?” 

‘“‘T do know it, Lucy. Will you hear me repeat my vow? When 
George was dying I promised him I would love and cherish you 
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to the end; I promised it once after that ; here, over his grave, in the 
hearing, perhaps, of his spirit, I repeat the vow. As I fulfil it so may 
I be dealt with by Heaven. But, Lucy, it is my turn to ask now. Are 
you quite happy? quite sure you have no lingering regrets after that life 
of fame and glory you renounced—more, I believe, for my sake than for 
any other?” 

“William, I almost believe you thought me in earnest just now! 
Why, you know better. I am perfectly happy. ‘Too happy. Regrets 
for the past? No. I can have none as long as I have you to love and 
guide me; to be my companion in this world and the next.” 

William Rayner smiled. There was no mistake, no fear, no regret. 
He drew her a little nearer to him, and left a fervent kiss upon her lips. 

As the golden rays of the sun at that moment sank behind the hills, 
a lark flew up from the ground ; and, soaring high into the air, com- 
menced its evening chant of happiness and freedom. The exquisite 
melody of the little bird, unseen but heard, fell upon Lucy’s ear, and 
thrilled through her. She clasped her husband’s arm with both hands, 
and as the tears coursed silently down her. cheeks, prayed silently that 
the melody of the unseen bird might be a type of their own future life. 

They tured from the grave, and arm in arm again, walking soberly, 
wended their way home in silence. 

Leaving him, whom they had both so loved, buried alone. 


THE END, 
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CHARLOTTE MOREL. 
By Jutta KAVANAGH. 


[* is the way of the world to speak of the Middle Ages as if they 

were dead and buried. It is also the way of the world to rear 
ponderous books over them, like so many grave-stones—volumes in 
the pages of which are inscribed epitaphs that are not always records of 
medizval virtues. 

Dead in most places the Middle Ages are—dead and forgotten. 
They have left no traces in the lives of men and women; they may 
linger in a few old churches, or castle walls, or ivied towers, but from 
the human mind and heart they have utterly passed away. 

But far from the tracks of the railway, travellers now and then find 
out spots where medizval life is not dead, but sleeping. The men wear 
coats, and the women chignons, but beneath these outward signs 
of the nineteenth century lie modes of thought and habits of life which 
certainly belong to another age than this. These places are mostly 
found abroad ; little mousey provincial towns are they, not sufficiently 
interesting to attract antiquarians, and too poor to stimulate enterpnise ; 
places in which life is as dull and as torpid as it was three hundred years 
ago, and more. 

To this quiet tribe belongs Verritres, in one of the central provinces 
of France. Wars and revolutions seem to have passed over it in vain. 
It has heard the mighty whirlwind of a people’s wrath, and echoed to 
the cannon’s roar; but like the enchanted Durandarte, whom Don 
Quixote saw in the cave of Montesimos, it has turned on its side, and 
taken a philosophical nap. 

Money is of great account in places like this, and money has reached 
its full value in Verritres. That little humdrum town, with its long, 
silent street, and its green gardens spreading behind its old houses so 
quaint and grey, thinks a great deal of Mammon, not as seen in Three 
per Cents., or in railway shares, or even in bank-notes ; but Mammon as 
he shows himself to his worshippers in gold, silver, or copper aspect, or 
in such goods as are daily exchanged for the same. 

Thanks to Mammon, therefore, Monsieur Morel, the richest man in 
Vernéres, held a high position in his native place. Monsieur Morel was 
a grocer and general dealer. He literally fed and clothed Vermiéres. 
Monsieur Morel sold flour, bacon, eggs, sugar, colonial goods, spints 
and wine even, crockery, hardware, boots and shoes, cloths, silks, 
calico, linen, and every species of cheap stuff, not lable to sudden 
changes of fashion. He not only fed and clothed Verriéres, as we 
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said, but a whole set of villages and hamlets which clustered around 
it as well; and as no competitor had ever stepped in to make him 
lower his prices, which were rather high, Monsieur Morel soon _be- 
came a rich man, and grew richer with every year. He lived in a very 
old house, with many windows to it; windows high and narrow which, 
as well as the steep roof and massive chimney-stacks, spoke of a 
bygone age. In the broad and lofty rooms of that house—and it had 
many—he stored away his multifarious goods. Casks of butter, bales 
of coffee, sacks full of flour, piles of sugar-loaves in blue paper, could 
be seen by the admiring eyes of the children of Verriéres, through the 
dusty and grated windows of the ground-floor. But still greater wonders 
were reported of the first, second, and third floors of Monsieur Morel’s 
house. Piles upon piles of shining silks and fine broad-cloths were 
there, it was said; precious goods, never visited in their solemn and 
dusky retreat save by Monsieur Morel and his clerk Lenoir, a little, 
wiry old man, who went through life with a pen behind his ear. These 
two, Monsieur Morel and Lenoir, assisted by two stout servant-women, 
attended to the shop. This was not in the.street, as might have been 
expected, but in the yard at the back of the house. A low, dingy-looking 
shop it was, in which perpetual twilight reigned, and where the sun never 
entered ; but a shop in which the chink of money was heard all the day 
long, and all the year round. Light and sun it had had in its early days, 
when the yard merged into a pleasant garden, bounded by a little river 
which flowed between willows and aspen trees. But when Monsieur 
Morel’s business so increased that he knew not where to turn to for 
spare room, the garden was sacrificed. Outhouses were raised in its 
stead, and a skylight roof extending from them to the large old house in 
front, enclosed the whole yard; in which, thanks: to this shelter, more 
goods were stowed away. 

Madame Morel was young when this was done, and she sorely 
lamented the loss of the garden where she used to sit on summer even- 
ings, knitting and looking at the flowing river and the aspen trees and 
hoary willows, with the flushed sunset sky above them. To reconcile 
her to the change, her husband turned the yard into a sort of green- 
house. Glossy ivy was trained against the walls, and soon covered 
them with sombre verdure. With ivy mingled light summer creepers 
that climbed up to the skylight, and hung thence over sacks, and bales, 
and packages in graceful banners, receiving air from a high-arched gate- 
way that led from the street to the shop, and thriving in their captivity. 

Very cool, green, and pleasant looked this yard from the street. 
Strangers wondered at it, and the people of Verritres were proud of it. 
Madame Morel did not live to enjoy it. She died when her first child 
was born. Her widowed husband never married again; but though 
caring little for them himself, he cherished and tended the ivy and the 
creepers for his dead wife’s sake. 
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Sovereigns have their cares. Wars, foreign alliances, bickerings with 
royal brothers and sisters, embitter the lives of ladies and gentlemen 
who wear crowns and sit on thrones. No wonder, therefore, that, 
apart from his wife’s death, Monsieur Morel had troubles incidental to 
his position. The chief of these was, that the late Madame Morel had 
not given him a son, but a daughter. 

“ Ah, Lenoir,” he would say to his clerk, “the mother-abbess gives 
me the best account of the little thing's temper and abilities ; my own 
eyes tell me that she is both pretty and healthy. But it is a great tnal 
that I have not got a Charles, but a Charlotte. The business, you 
know.” 

“Tt is a great pity that Mademoiselle Charlotte is not Monsieur 
Charles,” Lenoir would ruefully answer. “It certainly was a great 
mistake.” And this error of the late Madame Morel became a standing 
grievance between these two. 

When Madame Morel’s mistake was about seven years old, she came 
home to her father’s on a week’s holiday. A very pretty, quiet, demure 
child, with black eyes and a rosy face, was Charlotte Morel. And very 
pretty she looked when she acted as bridesmaid to her father’s sister, 
who married Monsieur Roussel, the notary, about thistime. Monsieur 
Roussel was a widower, and his son, Henri, a lad of twelve, took a 
great fancy to Mademoiselle Charlotte. He sat by her at the wedding 
dinner ; he danced with her in the evening ; and when she complained 
of being fatigued, he chivalrously put her on his back, and carnied her 
home. Monsieur Morel, who was already looking out for a son-in-law, 
and who liked the aspect of this handsome and spirited lad, slapped 
him on the back, and said, cheeringly : 

‘‘That’s nght, Henri; carry your little wife.” 

Upon which, Henri, turning his frank face and blue eyes to Char- 
lotte, said, gaily : 

“Will you marry me, Charlotte? Eh, will you marry me ?” 

The proposal, coming as it did when Charlotte was on her suitor’s 
back, with her arms around his neck, was an awkward one. She 
looked shy and doubtful; before she could answer, Henri’s uncle and 
godfather, Monsieur Roussel, the farmer, interfered, and said, sarcasti- 
cally : 

‘‘Do not say yes, Charlotte, or you will repent it, for you see Henn 
has a temper.” 

Henri became crimson, and bit his lip. 

‘“‘ Henri will improve,” hesitatingly said his father. 

‘“‘ Please to put me down ?” asked Charlotte. 

‘“‘T will not,” passionately replied the boy. “I will carry you, whether 
you like it or not, mamzelle.” 

Charlotte submitted ; but when they reached home, and Henn put 
her down, she would neither look at him nor bid him good-night. 
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“You are a sulky little thing,” he said, angrily. 

A remark which Charlotte did not deign to answer. 

The breach might have widened if Mademoiselle Morel had not 
gone back to her convent the very next morning. When these two 
met again, she had grown to be a decorous young lady, and he a civil 
young man; and neither attempted to renew the passages of their 
childhood. 

Charlotte was about eighteen when Monsieur Morel said one morning 
to Lenoir: 

‘“‘T must see about a son-in-law.” 

But where was the young man to be found who could be both 
Charlotte Morel’s husband and Monsieur Morel’s successor? Where 
was the lover and the man of business? All Verritres could not yield 
him. The shrewd, sharp man was either married, or too old, or blind 
of an eye, and the agreeable young man was either a spendthrift, or a 
bad accountant, or simply empty-headed. 

“I must try Henri Roussel,” said Monsieur Morel, with a sigh. 
Monsieur Lenoir heard, and groaned, and turned up his eyes. Matters 
must be bad indeed for Monsieur Morel to take such a resolve as this. 

Henri Roussel was now a very fine, manly-looking young fellow, 
with plenty of brains, but with a reckless, ungovernable temper, 
which had already led him into various scrapes, and which kept his 
father, a weak, nervous man, and his stepmother, a timid, yielding 
woman, in a constant state of fever and uneasiness. Monsieur Roussel 
was the notary of Vernéres, and he lived in the house next to that of 
his brother-in-law, another gray old mansion, but with two gilt 
*scutcheons over the gateway, and numerous blue, red, and yellow bills, 
announcing sales of farms, and chateaux, and fields, and vineyards, 
stuck on either side of the entrance. To him Monsieur Morel first 
broached his proposal. 

‘Please yourself; but neither you nor anyone else will do any good | 
with Henri,” despondently answered Monsieur Roussel. “In this very 
room I told him so only yesterday.” 

The room which had witnessed this paternal denunciation was a 
square and lofty apartment. It had a dingy bookcase full of ponderous 
law-books, a dingy table covered with yellow papers, and a dull, rusty- 
looking iron safe, no doubt full of title-deeds and valuable documents. 
It was not a fascinating room for a lively young man. 

“Perhaps he will like business better than the law,” said Monsieur 
Morel. 

His brother-in-law shook his head. 

‘“ Henri can live on the little fortune his mother left him,” he said, 
“and Henri will like nothing. Mind,” he added, expanding his hands, 
‘‘ you take him on your own responsibility.” 

Thus comforted, Monsieur Morel went down stairs. His sister was 
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knitting in a dull parlour, with her two daughters by her. When they 
had been sent away, and her brother explained his plans, the good 
lady dropped ten stitches of her knitting. 

“Poor Charlotte!” she said. ‘‘Why, he will break the child’s 
heart with his temper.” 

Monsieur Morel said something about some one who was not so 
black as he was painted, upon which he was told that he did not 
know Henri Roussel. 

“Well, then,” he retorted, losing patience, ‘I cannot help myself ; 
beggars cannot be choosers.” 

And he went forthwith to find the sinner—whom he had always 
liked, to say the truth—at the end of the garden. A pleasant, sunlit 
garden was this—half garden, half orchard, and sloping down to the 
river-side. Monsieur Morel walked down trim paths, with beds of 
‘Stocks and wallflowers blossoming very sweetly in the light shade of 
-apple trees, till he came to the river. There he found Henri Roussel 
in his shirt-sleeves, mending and hammering a boat with right good 
will. He was twenty-three then, a tall and very handsome young man, 
with a tinge of red in his yellow locks, but with a frank look in his 
dlue eyes and an open smile, which Monsieur Morel had always liked. 
At once, in few but plain words, he expounded his errand and made 
his proposal. Henri heard him, sitting on the side of the boat, with 
the hammer in one hand and his chin resting on the palm of the other. 

‘‘Thank you, uncle,” he said, gravely ; “‘ but you know I never took 
to the law.” 

“The law is one thing, and business is another,” replied Monsieur 
Morel. 

“Yes: I want life, motion, variety. Business gives these—the law 
does not. And you want me to marry Charlotte,” continued the 
young man, gravely. ‘You know I am by no means so nch as she is.” 
That is my business.” 

“< But how will she like it, uncle?” 

-*¢ That is your business,” answered Monsieur Morel, smiling. 

“fhe colour deepened on the young man’s cheek; he was silent 
-awhile, then he made one last objection. 

‘My father, my stepmother, my two sisters all declare that I have 
a bad and violent temper. Are you willing, nevertheless, to trust me 
with your daughter’s happiness ?” 

“Tam,” stoutly replied Monsieur Morel; “for if you have a warm 
temper, for which the colour of your hair may be answerable, I believe 
you have also a generous heart, and that you are incapable of making 
my li:tle Charlotte unhappy.” 

Henri Roussel said nothing, but his blue eyes were dim and his lips 
quivered as he rose and held out his hand, which Monsieur Morel 
grasped cordially. It was a bargain, and the young man came that 
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same evening, not to live in the house, which was not needed, but to 
have a long business conversation with his uncle. He proved an apt 
pupil. There was hfe and activity in the business, as Monsieur Morel 
had truly said. Henri Roussel had to travel and go about to fairs and 
markets, and he showed such business talents and gave such satisfac- 
tion, that Monsieur Morel sent for his daughter in order to conclude 
the matter as soon as possible. 

Mademoiselle Charlotte Morel had rarely left her convent, and her 
few glimpses of the world seemed to have had little effect upon her. 
She was as quiet and demure as any little nun. Kather little she was, 
though not ungracefully so—little, but very pretty, with a rosy, round 
face, charming dimples, lovely black eyes, and glossy black hair. This 
attractive young person also had an amiable and even temper, and 
more practical sense than ladies of her years are supposed to possess. 
Her father laid his plans open to her with perfect candour. His fortune 
was invested in his business, and his son-in-law must also, if possible, 
be his successor. He was quite satisfied with Henry Roussel, and 
though he wished to lay no compulsion upon her, he hoped that his 
daughter would lke the young man. Charlotte heard him out, with 
her eyes downcast, and her hands folded on her lap, and then said 
gravely : 

“Has he not a bad temper ?” 

“Rather hasty, perhaps,” reluctantly said Monsieur Morel; “ but 
Henri Roussel would never be to a young and agreeable wife what he 
may have been to his family, you know.” 

Charlotte raised her eyebrows in mingled surprise and doubt on 
hearing this. 

“T hope to get old,” she said, quaintly. 

Monsieur Morel, not knowing what to say, began praising the young 
man’s talent, assiduity, and good looks. 

‘“* Henri always begins very well,” composedly replied Charlotte, 
“and I know he ts clever.” 

‘¢ And very handsome,” persisted Monsieur Morel, shrewdly. 

His daughter answered with the untranslateable “:comme ga,” to 
which “so-so” is no equivalent ; and no more was said on the subject. 

To all appearance, matters went on very well between the young 
people. Charlotte sat and worked in a room next the shop on the 
ground-floor, and there Henri would go and join her now and then. 
The door remained open, and from the shop Monsieur Morel watched 
them with a pleased eye. He saw his pretty daughter sitting near the 
window, around which the creepers hung. How quiet and demure she 
looked, with her downcast eyes, whilst Henri Roussel, leaning against 
the wall, gazed down at her in evident admiration ! 

“T fancy it will do,” thought Monsieur Morel; but to be sure of it, he 
questioned his daughter. Charlotte was silent awhile; then she said : 
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“I mstrust him He had a temper once, and he seems to have 
lost it” 

“‘ Because he 1s fond of you.” 

‘*‘ Ah, but suppose he should cease being fond of me?” 

Now, as ill-luck would have it, Monsieur Morel repeated this conver- 
sation to Henri Roussel. The young man heard him, and said nothing, 
but bit his lip and turned very red. He sometimes rowed Charlotte 
and his sisters down the river of an evening, and he did so late on the 
aftemoon of this day. The sun was setting behind the old church & 
Vernéres. Blue and gold were in the sky, and mingled in the placid 
surface of the little stream with the green shadows of the aspens ard 
the willows. The boat floated past quiet gardens; as he rowed, Henan 
looked at Charlotte with mingled love and anger. The young girl sat 
still, for Louise, Henri’s youngest sister, had fallen asleep on her fap. 

‘Why do you not trust me, Charlotte?” asked Henn, abruptly. 

Charlotte raised her eyes in some wonder; then guessing the truth, 
she coloured a little, but replied, composedly : 

“‘What difference does it make to you whether I trust you or not?” 

Her cool tone, her unmoved look, exasperated him. In a moment 
Henn recovered the temper which the fair Charlotte supposed him t 
have lost. His eyes flashed, his lips trembled with resentment. 

‘*You must be heartless to put such a question,” he said, um 
petuously. 

Charlotte looked at him very earnestly : 

‘“Thank you,” she said, bowing her head with ironical courtesy. 
‘‘ Pray be so kind as to row me back.” 

He complied without saying a word. That same evening Charlotte 
quietly informed her father that she should never marry Henri Roussel 
‘‘ The man who cannot rule himself shall never rule me,” she said. 

Monsieur Morel was much annoyed, and much troubled. He did 
his best to convince Charlotte that she had better give Henn another 
trial; but the proposal was evidently so distasteful to her, and she 
shrank from it with such pain, that he did not insist. 

‘Very well,” he said, desperately ; ‘““I must send off poor Henn, 
and you must go back to the convent till I have found some one else.” 

To this sentence Charlotte submitted without a word. She went 
away the very next moming. Henri said, bitterly : 

‘‘¥ do not know why I regret her: she did not care a rush for me.” 
And he, too, went, not merely from his uncle’s house, but from 
Verriéres, which he left for Paris, and entered a large commercial house. 

Nothing came of Monsieur Morel’s search for some one else. He 
lived in hope, and left his daughter safe behind convent walls till she 
was twenty-one, when grim Death settled his perplexity by calling him 
very suddenly away one summer morning. 

Verriéres was much startled by the news, and Verriéres’ first thought 
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on the subject was a pithy homily on the vanity of human sorrow. 
Verritres grieved very little for the dead man, but wondered very much 
who was going to step into his shoes. Several individuals for whose 
business talents Monsieur Morel had entertained a strong contempt, had 
visions of purchasing the business, and lording it in the great old house ; 
they sounded Lenoir, the old clerk, and as he heard them out and re- 
turned diplomatic replies, they one and all felt pretty sure of success. 
Monsieur Lenoir was very much perplexed. He consulted with Made- 
moiselle Morel’s nearest relatives, and they all came to the conclusion 
that Monsieur Roussel, her uncle’s brother, ought to be the successful 
applicant ; he was not, indeed, the successor such a man as Monsieur 
Morel should have had, but he was the least objectionable of all the 
claimants for the dead man’s honours. Monsieur Morel had been dead 
a fortnight, when Lenoir thought he could broach the subject to his late 
master’s daughter. She had come back for the funeral, and being of 
age, had no thought of returning to the convent. Her grief was such 
as a good-hearted girl must feel for the death of a parent of whom she 
knows little ; sincere, but by no means violent. Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte Morel was, in short, in that subdued, but even frame of mind which 
is perfectly equal to the transaction of business. Lenoir found her in 
one of the upper rooms, engaged with one of the maid-servants in un- 
rolling some cloth. She did not hear him coming in, and he could not 
help shaking his head as he saw her; a plump, rosy, good-humoured 
girl of twenty-one, with glossy black hair, and lively black eyes, and a 
pretty, round, good-tempered face. Oh! if she had but been a boy, he 
thought, with a deep sigh. Charlotte heard the sigh, and looking up, 
saw the old man standing in the doorway, with his pen behind his ear, 
and a woe-begone meaning on his wrinkled face. 

“ Monsieur Lenoir,” she said, knitting her smooth brow into a frown, 
“do you know that this cloth is moth-eaten ?” 

Monsieur Lenoir was very sorry to hear it, but begged for five 
minutes’ private conversation with Mademoiselle. 

‘‘To be sure,” ainly replied Charlotte. ‘‘ Marie, you will fold up that 
calico, please. I shall be down directly.” 

Monsieur Lenoir sighed again. His errand was a sad one, but it 
must be spoken. To his amazement, Charlotte interrupted him at once. 

“Thank you,” she said, ‘‘but please tell that Monsieur Roussel that 
I shall carry on the business myself.” 

If the pen had not been very firm indeed behind Monsieur Lenoir’s 
€ar, it must have dropped at so astounding an announcement. Without 
seeming to perceive his amazement, as expressed in staring eyes and 
open mouth, Mademoiselle Morel continued: ‘ Whenever my poor 
father came to see me, he lamented that I was a girl; so not knowing 
what might happen, I did my best to qualify myself for business. I 
learned book-keeping.” 
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‘“‘ But, mademoiselle,” interrupted Lenoir, ‘“ book-keeping is nothing — 
nothing. You do not know the intricacies of business.” 

In her turn Mademoiselle Morel interrupted the clerk. She laid her 
hand upon his arm, and looking in his face, she said, good-humouredly 
but very firmly,— 

“I know good butter, and good flour, and good cloth, and good 
wares, Monsieur Lenoir, and none but good wares will I keep. My 
father neither took nor gave credit, I believe. His word also was his 
bond ; he was honourable in his dealings, and prudent in his ventures. 
What he did, I shall do; and Monsieur Lenoir,” she added, feelingly, 
‘no cloth of this texture and this price shall get moth-eaten under my 
rule. Why,” she added, raising her eyebrows, pursing her lips and 
shaking her young head, “‘here are several hundred francs lost at the 
very least.” 

Monsieur Lenoir stared and was dumb. Remonstrance was useless, 
and he knew it. Of course this poor, deluded young thing would never 
get on—never, not even with his assistance—but she had a will of her 
own, she was of age too, and it was plain that she emerged from her 
convent with the determination of having her own way henceforward. 

Monsieur Lenoir was simply and sadly sceptical, but Vernéres was 
bitterly ironical. It foretold Mademoiselle Morel’s downfall, and watched 
her going down. The process was nota rapid one. Charlotte got on 
very well. Monsieur Lenoir did the travelling and the going-about, and 
she stayed at home and minded the business. It was hard for one so 
young to lead this dull, confined life, and so Charlotte soon found ; but 
pleasure is unknown in Verriéres, and she had no choice. Sometimes 
she wondered if she should go on so till old age, buying and selling, and 
making money; but she was so fara true daughter of medizval Ver- 
néres, that she never thought of exchanging the dulness of her native 
place for the gateties of a large city. Now and then, indeed, she 
longed for the country, and gardens, and green fields; but she could not 
have these and attend to business, so she tried to be content with her 
shop, and her store-rooms, and the yard, and the creepers, and to find 
music in that chink of money which had so long charmed her father’s 
ears. In the meanwhile, Verritres went on wondering how long she 
would last. At first, Mademoiselle Morel knew nothing of the commo- 
tion her unexpected resolve had excited. But by-and-by, good-natured 
people, who felt bound to tell her, let her into the secret. She thus 
learned that her downfall, slow, but sure, was predicated, and that not 
even in her own family was a voice raised to prophecy her success. 
Louise Roussel, a little chatterer of some seven years old, whom Char- 
lotte was very fond of, gave her more information on that head than 
Charlotte cared to hear. She came in to her one evening, flushed and 
breathless with excitement. 

‘‘Oh! cousin,” she cried, running up to Mademoiselle Merel, who 
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was in the yard watering the creepers, “such news! My big brother 
Henri has just arrived.” 

‘“‘ Indeed.” 

“Yes; for a week only, you know. They all say Iam so like him. 
Am I like him?” And she raised herself on tiptoe, and shook her 
auburn hair, for Charlotte the better to see the likeness. 

Mademoiselle Morel looked down into the child’s bright face. 

‘Yes, you are like him,” she said, abstractedly, and she remained 
thus, with the watering-pot in her hand, like one in a dream. 

‘And they told him about you, you know,” pursued Louise, “and 
papa groaned, and said you would never do. And uncle Joseph laughed, 
and said you would never do; and Henn, you know, said, why not? 
Women do very well in business when they have brains and no heart.” 

Charlotte was silent; if it were not that she changed colour a little, 
she looked as if she had not heard the child. 

“And Henri is going to uncle Joseph’s, to-night,” continued the little 
thing ; ‘“‘and as he will not be back till Fnday, mamma will ask you to 
come and spend to-morrow’s holiday with us. They asked Henri if he 
would mind seeing you—he said, no; but it would be anwar for a 
whole day.” 

Still Charlotte was silent. 

‘“* How hot it is under this skylight !” she said, at last, “come out with 
me, Louise,” and passing through one of the outhouses, they came out 
on the brink of the river behind it. Charlotte had had a wooden bench 
placed there, and of an evening, when the shop was shut, she liked to 
come and sit here and breathe a little fresh air. It was also a favourite 
haunt of Monsieur Lenoir’s, who was a great angler, and who devoted 
to his favourite pursuit everything like spare time. They found him 
there, standing on a stone, stiff, straight, and still, like an old heron 
watching for his prey. Charlotte sat down on the bench without speak- 
ing to him, and Louise nestled against her. The evening was very 
calm and still. The stream was silvery and grey; above the willows 
and aspens on the opposite bank rose a pale crescent moon; the lowing 
of distant cattle came from remote pastures, and from the neighbouring 
garden, the gay laughter of the Roussels. Presently, a boat shot forth, 
and turned on the stream. Charlotte saw that Henri, a strange young 
-man, and Marie, the elder sister of Louise, were in it. Marie was 
laughing, very gaily, and half in mirth, half in real fear, she was cling- 
ing to her brother. 

‘“ Take care,” he said, gently; “take care.” And even as he spoke, 
he saw Charlotte sitting on the bench, with Louise by her side. He 
was bare-headed, but he rose and bowed very gravely, then sitting down 
again he rowed on. The voices lessened, then died away, the boat 
vanished in a bend of the river, everything was calm and silent, and the 
stars came out one by one in the deepening blue of the sky, and Char- 
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lotte Morel felt very sad and very lonely. But as she rose and went in 
with Louise, she thought: “I would do it over again.” 

She took the child to her own house. She found Monsieur Roussel 
inthe garden. He asked her to sit down; and not having any fear of 
seeing Henri, she complied whilst her uncle resumed his digging. 

‘“‘And how are you getting on?” he said, after awhil2, rest:nz on his 
spade to address her. 

‘“‘T am getting on well, uncle, I thank you.” 

Monsieur Roussel groane‘l, an | shook his head. 

‘Get married,” he said; ‘‘ get married, Charlotte.” 

‘Tam in no hurry, uncle.” 

“Well, you did wonderfully well not to take Henn, at least,” he said 
ruefully. ‘What do you think he came for?” 

Charlotte did not answer. 

‘Why, to ask me for seven thousand five hundred francs. Neither 
more nor less. ‘ What for?’ said I. ‘But that he could not tell,’ he replied. 
Seven thousand five hundred francs !” exclaimed Monsieur Roussel, in 
pious horror. ‘ That boy will not end well, Charlotte.” 

Perhaps Charlotte had found to her own cost that one’s fr-ends are 
liberal of such prophecies, for she did not look so horrified as Monsieur 
Roussel evidently expected. 

‘You do not mean to say you think that natural?” he exclaimed, 
looking injured. 

“YT think nothing about it, uncle. Where is aunt?” 

Madame Roussel now joined them. She, too, was full of the seven 
thousand five hundred francs. 

‘‘You know what Henri came for?” she said, plaintively. 

“Ves; uncle has told me. What a fine evening !” 

‘Will you come and spend to-morrow with us? Henri will not be at 
home,” continued Madame Roussel. 

“T am not afraid of Henri,” rather proudly replied Charlotte; “ but 
I shall be glad to spend to-morrow with you,” she added, with a little 
sigh, “holidays seem so lonely.” 

The Verriéres fashion of spending holiday is a dull one. 

A good dinner, a walk in the garden, and a round game of cards 
in t'1e evening, was all the entertainment that Madame Roussel thought 
needful for her family. A thunderstorm interfered with one part of the 
programme : the garden was inaccessible. The dinner and the round 
game remained. Very long and wearisome seemed the dinner to 
Charlotte, who did not care for good cheer; and the evening was not 
much better. She soon lost all her counters, and was henceforth out 
of the game. Whilst the others played on, she leaned back in her 
chair, listening to the wind, which was rising, and to the rain that now 
beat wildly against the window-panes. Monsieur Roussel was peering 
at the cards through his gold spectacles ; Marie showed her hand to her 
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mother, who nodded and smiled; and little Louise, leaning her head 
heavily against Charlotte, was falling asleep. Mademoiselle Morel 
looked at them a little wistfully. There is pleasure and also pain in 
beholding a family circle when we are ourselves alone. 

““If they had not asked me to join them,” thought Charlotte, ‘I must 
have sat alone in my roorn this evening ; and, because they asked me, 
he left the house—just as he left Verritres on my account four years 
ag». They do not seem to miss him much; and yet they surely care 
more about him than they care about me ?” 

A violent knocking at the front door roused her from her reverie. 
She looked up, with a start, and found the notary, his wife, and daughter 
exchanging alarmed glances. 

“Why, what can have happened!” began Monsieur Roussel. 
“* Surely 

Here the knocking was repeated more violently than before, and this 
time the shuffling step of the servant, coming from the back of the 
house, said that she was hastening to give the impatient visitor admit- 
tance. They heard the front door opening, and some one rushed in ; 
then the door of the room in which they were sitting burst open, and 
Monsieur Joseph Roussel broke in upon them, with wild looks, wet 
garments, and a dripping umbrella. 

‘“My money!” he gasped. ‘“ My money!” he shouted, recovering 
breath, and striking the floor with his umbrella. ‘ Where is my money ?” 

They looked at him aghast. Monsieur Roussel remained with the 
uplifted card he was going to play in his hand, and stared at his 
brother with open mouth and eyes. 

““T tell you I want my money,” doggedly resumed Joseph. ‘I want 
my seven thousand five hundred francs.” 

‘Seven thousand five hundred francs !” repeated the notary, turning 
livid, and a dreadful light seeming to break upon him as he he heard 
the amount of the sum. 

“Yes, seven thousand five hundred francs,” sternly said Henri’s 
uncle and godfather—“ seven thousand five hundred francs, which 
were taken out of my desk this afternoon when Henri was in the house 
—do you hear?” and he rolled his eyes about and winked at them all 
with terrible significance. 

Monsieur Roussel tried to speak, but words would not come to him. 
He sank forward on the table, and with his head lying there, uttered a 
deep, heart-broken groan. Madame Roussel raised her hands to 
heaven, and uttered a despairing cry. 

‘¢ We are ruined—ruined, disgraced, undone!” she said, wildly; and 
failing back into her chair, she went into hysterics; upon which Marie 
began sobbing violently, and little Louise, who had been staring round 
her in dismay, uttered a succession of piercing shrieks. Charlotte alone 
preserving some presence of mind, ran to her aunt’s assistance, and 
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endeavoured to caim her. Joseph Roussel looked around him in grim 
and gloomy triumph, winking rapidly. 

‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child,” he said; “I knew how it would 
be—I always said so.” 

‘““For heaven’s sake, have mercy on us!” cried Monsieur Roussel, 
looking up, wildly. “ Perhaps—perhaps Henri did not do it.” 

“Then who did?” angrily retorted his brother. ‘‘ Do you want to 
cheat me out of my money, eh? You told me yourself he came to 
borrow seven thousand five hundred francs—did you not? Well, I 
tell you that I left Henn alone in the room with my desk, and when I 
came back at the end of a quarter of an hour, Henri had vanished, the 
key, which I had forgotten on the table, was in the desk, and seven 
thousand and five hundred francs in notes were gone. But if you think 
that I am going to bear with that loss just because Henri is my nephew 
and godson, you are very much mistaken, all of you,” added Monsieur 
Joseph Roussel, glaring at the dismayed family, and striking the floor 
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“Henri shall return that money: he only meant to borrow it, of 
course,” agitatedly said the notary. ‘ But he shall return it, Joseph.” 

‘And do you suppose I am going to wait till he returns my money?” 
exclaimed Joseph Roussel, looking indignant and amazed at the sugges- 
tion. ‘What brought me here, pray?” 

‘*And how do I know that my son took your money ?” asked Mon- 
sieur Roussel, with a feeble effort at scepticism. 

“Did I not tell you so?” cried his brother, enraged. 

“Well, but did you see him doing it?” desperately asked Monsieur 
Roussel—‘“‘did you see him ?” 

Joseph Roussel stared till his little eyes seemed ready to start out of 
their sockets. 

“See him!” he at length gasped forth—“ see him open my desk, 
and take out my hard-earned money, seven thousand five hundred 
francs !—you ask me if I saw him doing that? No, sir,” he indignantly 
exclaimed, answering his own question, “I did not see him, because 
he took care not to do it till my back was turned. But I can tell you 
what—Jean, my servant, heard and saw. He saw your son Henri at 
the post-office, handing over to the post-mistress a letter with five blue 
seals—five blue seals—and declaring it to be worth seven thousand 
five hundred francs! What do you think of that?” 

The notary groaned. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, have mercy on me,” he 
said, piteously. 

‘IT want my money, sir; my money !” 

“You shall have it, though it will half ruin me,” distractedly said 
Monsieur Roussel ; ‘‘ but keep it quiet—oh, keep it quiet !” 

“And what did I come here for but to keep it quiet?” screamed 
Joseph, at the pitch of his voice ; ‘‘ what did I come here for?” 
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“Tt will ruin me,” said Henr’s father, despairingly ; “it will ruin me.” 

On hearing this, Madame Roussel burst into tears, and with many 
piteous sobs she asked why her children were to be plundered for 
Henri’s misdeeds. Her husband.heard her with a dull, vacant stare 
of misery. There is a tragic hour in most lives, however tame and 
commonplace may seem their current, and that tragic hour had come 
to him. Grief and despair gave a terrible meaning to his little peevish 
face, and Charlotte’s heart sank within her as she heard him mutter, in 
a low, dull voice, “‘I will not be disgraced. On the day when this 1s 
known in Vermitres, I shall just go down the garden, and make a hole 
in the water: I will not be disgraced.” 

Even as he uttered the words, the door opened and Henn, who 
had come back in his boat and walked up the garden, entered the room. 

‘“‘ Cards,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘ cards—who wins?” 

No one answered. He gave a sharp look round the room, and at 
once his careless look vanished. But he did not speak. He stood 
without uttering one word, evidently waiting. His father rose. 

“Henri,” he said, sternly, “you sent off seven thousand five hundred 
francs to Paris to-day.” 

Henri looked thunderstruck. 

‘““T did,” he replied, at length. 

“To whom ?” 

**T cannot tell.” 

“From whom did you get that money ?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell.” 

The young man spoke very sullenly, and looked black as night at 
that cross-examination. 

“You must get that money back,” said his father, trying to speak 
composedly, though he was deadly pale, “for your uncle,” he added, 
pointing to the dark part of the room where Joseph Roussel stood 
leaning on his umbrella, ‘‘ Your uncle had his desk opened to-day, 
and seven thousand five hundred francs taken from it.” 

Henri gave a sudden start, and turned dreadfully pale. 

“You did not think I should miss it so soon, did you?” asked his 
uncle Joseph, nodding grimly at him; ‘but you had scarcely turned 
your back on the house when I wanted some money, and found out 
that my seven thousand five hundred francs were gone. Thank your 
stars that I am your godfather as well:as your uncle,” he added, ina 
menacing voice. ‘ Thank your stars, I say!” 

Henri sank on a chair, and thence looked at him, then from him to 
his father. At first it seemed as if words would not pass his white lips. 
When he spoke at length, it was to address the notary and say : 

“Father, what do you say to this?” 

Monsieur Roussel raised his trembling hand towards him. 

“God forgive you, Henri,” he said, in a broken voice. 
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Henn leaped up from the chair on which he was sitting; his blue 
eyes flashed hike fire, his pale face grew still paler with wrath, as iron 
is at its hottest when it is whitest, and in a voice of thunder he cred : 

“ Fatner! father! what do you mean?” 

** Do '—threaten your father after dishonouring him,” cned Madame 
Roussel, starting up in mingled fear and hate. 

Henn gave his stepmother a look of indignation and scorn ; but 
before he could open his lips to reply, Charlotte went up to the notary, 
and laying her hand on his am, she said in a low, indignant voice, 
whilst her other outstretched hand pointed to Henn Roussel, “‘ Uncle, 
uncle, do you not see that your soa is innocent?” 

““Innocent:” gasped the notary, staring round the room, “ how so?” 

* How so! look at him and see it. Henry Roussel is innocent—I 
tell you he is innocent,” she added, her eyes flashing with generous 
indignation, “and that you ought all to die with shame at having 
doubted him.” 

“Yes, Iam innocent,” sternly said the young man; “and, what 1s 
more, I can prove it. That money which uncle so kindly accuses me 
of having taken from his desk, I already had when I saw him. I 
borrowed it on my vineyard above Verriéres. Ask Farmer Grange, 
and see if he will deny it.” 

““Then who took my money?” cried Monsieur Joseph Roussel, 
looking very wild. 

‘That is your business, not mine,” bitterly replied the young man ; 
then looking round him he added: “I have learned this evening what 
trust in my honour I may expect in this house. Let none of you 
wonder that I shall henceforth make my home among strangers. I 
leave Verntres this very night—now, this moment, and it will be strange 
indeed if I ever set foot in it again.” 

He looked round the room once more; then going straight up to 
the spot where Charlotte stood alone : 

‘God bless you!” he said, with muchemotion, ‘God bless you!” 

She did not answer. She stood there before him, passive, and like 
one ina dream. He said no more, but turned away, and was gone. 
As the door closed upon him, as they heard his step rapidly going up 
the staircase, the notary, recovering from his amazement, turned angrily 
on his brother : 

‘““ How dare you come with your cock-and-bull stories to me?” he 
cried, with fury. ‘ How dare you accuse my son of robbery ?” 

Monsieur Joseph Roussel slapped his forehead. Then a sudden 
light seemed to break upon him. 

‘“‘T know who did it,” he cried; “I know ;” and he rushed out of 
the house like one distracted. 

The notary threw himself down on a chair, and addressing his wife, 
said, very ruefully : 
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“Louise, you should have told me not to believe it—you should 
have told me.” 

Madame Roussel raised her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, and 
speaking from behind it, said, in a melancholy voice : 

“Tt all falls upon me because I am not his mother.” 

Charlotte signed to Marie to follow her out of the room. When they 
both stood outside the door, she whispered : | 

“Go and beg of your brother not to leave the house to-night.”* 

‘“‘T dare not,” replied Marie, whose eyes were red with weeping ; 
‘“‘ Henri never minds me.” 

‘‘Try, Marie—try,” urged Charlotte. 

The girl went reluctantly, and very anxiously Charlotte waited for 
her at the foot of the staircase. Marie soon came down again ; Henrt’s 
door was locked, and he had refused to admit her. Madame Roussel, 
who now joined them, heard this, and looked piteously at her niece. 

‘Do try, Charlotte,” she said ; ‘do try.” 

**T!” said Charlotte, with a start. 

“Yes, do. My poor husband is broken-hearted, but will not say a 
word to keep him, and Henri would not mind me; but he will at least 
hear you. If he would only stay to-night! Do try, Charlotte! You 
can go and sit upstairs, and speak to him when he is coming down.” 

She put a light in her niece’s hand, and Charlotte took it like one in 
a dream. She went up to the room on the first floor, and sat down 
leaving the door open. Everything looked very gaunt and dreary in 
the pale light of the wax candle, burning quietly on the table. The 
tall, ledger-like books, the dull iron safe, the stiff, black chairs, were 
very grim and forbidding of aspect ; but Charlotte, if she saw, did not 
heed them. She was listening to sounds in the room above, sounds of 
hurried footsteps and moving furniture, which ended at length in the 
unlocking of a door and a step coming down the staircase. Without 
leaving her chair, or even looking round, Charlotte said, in a low voice : 

“Henn!” 

She spoke so low that he might not have heard her ; but he did. He 
came inatonce. He threw the carpet-baghe was carrying on the floor; he 
drew a chair near hers, and sitting down upon it, he took the hand that 
hung loosely in the folds of her black dress, and he raised it to his lips. 

“God bless you for your faith in me!” he said, in a low voice; 
“‘T shall never forget it—never.” 

“T trust you are not going,” she said, without looking round at him. 
‘Your father, your mother, are deeply grieved.” 

‘Do not believe it,” he interrupted, bitterly ; “‘they never loved me, 
or they could not have thought me guilty so readily. What have I ever 
done to deserve such an insult as this?” 

“ Ah! nothing—nothing indeed,” Charlotte could not help saying ; 
“‘but they repent it: forgive them.” 
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“Willingly; but I will not live with them. This evening has burned 
itself into my very soul. It has shown me two things it is not in my 
power to forget—their doubt, and your faith in my honour.” He rose 
as he said this. 

‘“* Pray, do stay,” she urged. 

‘Stay! What for?” he asked, moodily. ‘‘They will suspect me 
next for that money ; they will want to know what Iam doing with it 
and if I do not tell—and I will not tell them—they will shake their 
heads, and say, ‘ Henri is going to ruin. We always said so.’” 

Charlotte was silent. 

‘But you must think no harm of me for that,” he resumed, eagerly : 
“that money is to save a friend from disgrace. I run no nisk; 
I have security to double the amount I lend; but to have it known 
that he borrows would ruin him, and ruin him so thoroughly that 
I should not have told you so much, only I could not bear you should 
think, as they will be sure to say, that I am a spendthnft and a profli- 
gate.” 

“Pray, do stay,” she said, again. 

‘“IT cannot. You have been very good to me this evening—better 
than I deserve ; but I cannot stay.” 

66 Why sO ? ” 

“Do not ask me.” His voice shook as he uttered the words. 

For the first time Charlotte turned her face towards him. Their 
looks met: their eyes were very dim with tears; yet each read the 
same story in the other's gaze. Ina moment the tale was told, under- 
stood, and firmly believed in for ever. 

“Then you lke me—you do like me!” cned Henri, amazed and 
delighted. 

“A little, but very little,” she replied, smiling demurely ; “for, if you 
go, how can I hike you?” 

“Ah, how can I go now!” he exclaimed, overjoyed. 

All the wisdom of Verriéres went distracted on the day when Char- 
lotte and Henri’s banns were published. A nice mess of poor Monsieur 
Morel’s money those two would make, and a nice life they would lead. 
It is mortifying to record it, but the wisdom of Verritres was again all 
wrong. The business flourished in the hands of the young pair, and 
Charlotte’s faith in him was the spell which bound the dragon of 
Henri’s temper for ever. Never once—and three years have passed 
since their wedding-day—did that fierce dragon waken when she was 
concerned, though truth compels us to say that Henri’s uncle and god- 
father once or twice found how that same dragon was not always sleeping. 

The unfortunate gentleman’s seven thousand five hundred francs were 
never recovered, and the mystery of their disappearance promises to 
become one of the legends of Verneres. 
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TASSO'S STORY. 


ORQUATO TASSO inherited a noble descent from both his 
parents. His father had, however, fallen into reduced circum- 
stances, and had taken service in the household of the Prince of Salerno. 
It would seem that, from his very birth, Torquato was intended fora poet, 
since it chanced that he was born amid one of the loveliest scenes in 
Italy. In the year 1544 Bernardo (such was the elder Tasso’s name) 
went with his wife, from Naples, where they usually resided, to visit 
some relations at Sorrento; and there, where nature seems to have 
gathered together all that is best in colour and perfume and sound to 
weave for herself one rich mantle of seductive beauty, Torquato first 
saw the light. The murmur of the Mediterranean was his first lullaby ; 
his first plaything a branch, laden with flower and fruit, plucked from 
an orange-tree. A few months after their son’s birth his parents 
returned to Naples. Here Tasso spent the earliest years of his boy- 
hood, and his talents began very soon to display themselves in his 
rapid acquisition of Greek and Latin, in the vast and retentive grasp of 
his memory, and in frequent airy excursions into the kingdom of poetry. 
The precocity of his genius in this latter respect may have been, in 
some measure, owing to the singular loveliness of the external world 
around him, and to the varied tide of social life which flowed through 
Naples in those days when it was under foreign rule. When the boy 
gazed from his window in the moonlight he beheld Vesuvius, his awful 
head wrapped in a mantle of vapour, standing like the gigantic mys- 
terious guardian of the sleeping bay below. Or he may have been 
aroused at midnight by the cry of ‘‘La montagna! la montagna!” and 
have found to his bewilderment that his majestic neighbour had changed 
its dusky veil for a robe of fire. At dawn the view that daily met him 
was the lovely bay and its crowded shipping, bathed in vivid sunlight. 
The sight of Ischia in the distance may have called up dreams that 
were the first faint foreshadowing of Armida’s Isle. In the streets, the 
rosy comeliness of the German matron, the elegant languor of the 
Spanish maiden, and the petulant grace of the Italian girl, all passed 
by him in turns, and taught him that the ideal does not consist in 
one perfect type but in multiplied forms of beauty. When little 
Torquato was nine years old his father’s patron, the Prince of Salerno, 
was banished from Naples, and Bernardo Tasso and his family shared 
the fate of their master. This fact proves that the elder Tasso must 
have been not only a retainer but a strong partizan and personal friend 
of the Prince, and the way in which the duties of gratitude and fidelity 
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must have been early inculcated in the mind of Torquato may have 
had something to do with the tenacity with which, in after life, he clung 
to the house of Este. Still grasping the hand that had raised him, and 
supporting that hand in its hour of weakness, even as it had lifted him 
up in the hour of its strength, Bernardo Tasso foilowed his royal 
master into distant exile in the north of Italy; but his son, the young 
Torquato, was left at Rome to carry on his education. There he 
beheld the Church of Rome in her most imposing splendour, and his 
young enthusiastic spirit, grasping all that is most noble and poetical 
in her creed and ritual, and refusing to see what is gross and material 
Or impure, built up for itself a temple of religious faith which, though 
it may seem to us too much darkened by the shadows of credulous 
superstition, was at least never lit for a moment with the dangerous fire 
of scepticism. After a few years spent in Rome, young Tasso proceeded 
to the Universities of Padua and Bologna, to complete his studies. 

In these cities, which were at that time the chief seats of erudition and 
science in Europe, young Tasso mixed with the first men, both in learn- 
ing and in wit, of Italy. He was here introduced into the very inmost 
shades of the classic grove, and he was also taught that which is far 
better than all the learning of the schools, to shape out his own opinions 
and mould his own character. His father destined him for the law, that 
mill in which the ethereal steed of genius has so often worked. But 
Tasso soon emancipated himself from this thraldom, and published his 
first efforts as a poet, which were favourably received by his friends of 
the Universities. It was during his residence at Bologna, that Tasso 
first became acquainted with the Cardinal Carlo D’Este, who took him 
with him to the court of Ferrara, that place which was to be the scene 
of so much triumph and so much anguish for the poet. 

Alfonso, the Duke of Ferrara, was a remarkable man in his day. By 
his judicious and far-seeing policy, he had raised his small hereditary 
principality to a very high position among the kingdoms of Italy. He 
was possessed of no mean military skill, and the star of fame had shone 
for him upon more than one battle-field. He was an accomplished 
scholar, and took great pleasure in intercouse with men of intellect. 
But he was cold, proud, and unimpulsive, and though he invited men 
of letters to his court, and was a liberal patron to them, he regarded 
them as bnilliant lamps that set off his own splendour rather than as 
anything else. Were one of these lamps thrown down, it would, of course, 
be quite beneath his princely dignity to stoop to raise it. Did one of 
these lamps approach nearer than he considered safe to the regal robes 
of himself or any of his illustrious house, it must of course at once be 
extinguished. Alfonso was unmarried, and the court was presided over 
by his sister, the Princess Leonora, whose name was to become so 
fatally entwined with that of our poet. A young man of such promise, 
as the penetrating eye of Alfonso soon perceived ‘Tasso to be, was 4 
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considerable prize to the Court of Ferrara; for in those days a poet was 
regarded to be as necessary in the train of the petty Italian sovereigns 
as was a jester in the castle of an English noble of the feudal ages. 
Tasso was petted and flattered in a way that would have turned the 
head of a far more experienced man; and intoxicated with these unex- 
pected honours, he soon consented to become a pensioner of the Duke 
of Ferrara. This giving up of his independence was the first false step 
in Tasso’s life. Had he kept his liberty, his story would probably have 
been a very different one. 

When, however, we blame him for this act, we must remember how 
very slowly in those days a writer even of the highest power could gain 
for himself a public; and that an author, if he could not find a patron, 
might very reasonably expect to starve in a garret long beféte his laurels 
had taken root in the national mind. In some measure, we have to 
thank Alfonso for his patronage of Tasso, since it is likely that if at this 
period he had had to struggle for his livelihood as a poor author, his 
great poem would never have been brought to such polished perfection. 

We now have to speak of the most difficult and diversely read 
passage in the life of Tasso. We mean his relations with the two 
Leonoras. We have no space to sift what others have said upon this 
subject; we can only give our own account of the matter. The 
Pnncess Leonora D'Este was a woman of great beauty and high 
intellectual gifts. But she had little heart, and she had no more idea 
of giving that little to a poor poet than she had of taking from her head 
her diamond coronet to throw it to a beggar who asked alms in the 
street. She had, however, a very womanly love of admiration, and 
when she found that the young poet, whose genius she fully appreciated, 
was ready to spend his time at her feet she had not the slightest 
objection to see him there ; nay, she smiled upon him, and soon grew 
to take a sort of compassionate pleasure in protecting with her female 
tact those sensitive places which Tasso’s nature possessed in greater 
numbers than even the natures of most literary men. She liked the 
homage with which he repaid her care; but to do her justice, she 
thought no more of his aspiring to her love than she thought of the 
lap-dog, who lay upon her silken robe and was fondled by her fair 
hand, wishing to learn to read. But Tasso, inexperienced as he was in 
courts, put a very different construction to what she meant upon her 
condescending caresses, and soon returned his royal mistress’s sup- 
posed flame with usury. 

Perhaps no man except Tasso, with his young, ardent imagination, 
would have mistaken the lady’s meaning, and perhaps no woman 
except a princess, blinded with the pnde of the house of Este, would 
have failed to discern the state of the poet’s heart. As for the other 
Leonora, who was a lady-in-waiting on the Princess, she probably 
began her connection with Tasso under the figment of Platonic affec- 
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tion, which was just then popular in Italy, but which has been the rock 
where many a heart has split; and the heart of this poor Leonora was 
one of these. Notwithstanding the oft-told tale concerning the lady-n- 
waiting finding some lines dropped by Tasso, addressed to her mistress, 
and fondly supposing they were meant for herself, we decline to believe 
that Leonora’s womanly penetration did not very soon observe the 
direction Tasso’s love had taken. It is, however, quite consistent with 
the sort of female character that we conceive Leonora to have been, 
that she should, to keep Tasso near herself, have thrown out false hints 
concerning the Princess’s favour for him, hoping to draw him ultimately 
to herself. In short, we believe both the Princess and the lady-in-waating 
to have been two as arrant flirts as ever wore petticoats. Like all their 
sisterhood, they played recklessly with sharp-edged tools, and the results 
of the dangerous sport were two incurable wounds. And now let us 
catch one glimpse of Tasso in the brief day of his gloryand happiness. 
It is a summer afternoon in Ferrara. In a shady corner of the ex- 
tensive gardens of the Este palace are gathered together a bnght array 
of fair ladies and gallant gentlemen. In the midst of that bnilliant 
assembly, and with every eye in it turned upon him, sits Tasso. The 
pale, handsome face is flushed, the eye flashes restlessly, the hand 
slightly trembles ; that hand holds the manuscript of the ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” and he is going to read it aloud. Leaning against a tree, 
with his proud severe face softened into something of benignity, stands 
the Duke Alfonso, and his brother, the more jovial-looking Cardinal, 
is near him. Close by sits the Princess, with attentive thought written 
in her eyes, and sympathetic sweetness in the smile upon her hps. 
On the grass reclines Leonora, casting up towards the poet’s face 
glances, now playful now passionate. When he begins toread his voice 
wavers a little, but soon it rises and falls with his theme, and there 1s 
now fire, now pathos, always melody in its tones. He 1s reading the 
last deadly conflict between Tancred and Clorinda, and his impressive 
Italian audience send forth, in turns, cries of wonder, pity and horror. 
His face 1s telling the story as well as his voice; nay, it is almost the 
more expressive of the two. At length he comes to that line of which 
no translation can be more than a harsh imitation, but which, in the 
original, is full of such solemn, unutterable calm, following as it does 
the clash of arms, and the agony of the lover. ‘‘ Passa la bella donna 
e par che dorma.” With the last word a hush falls for a moment upon 
the assembly, as though they were listening for the last breath of the 
dying lady. Then there is a convulsive sobbing of women, a frantic 
shouting of men; and Tancred and Clorinda have received their first 
passport for immortality. But dark days were at hand for both the 
poet and his work. On its publication the “Jerusalem Delivered” 
was violently assailed by the critics, who found in it too great a mixture 
of the ancient classic epic and the modern romance to suit their cat- 
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and-dried tastes, and Tasso, who had in him much of that sensitive 
diffidence that often accompanies genius, spent a good deal of time in 
trying to change it to please them. He even published an altered 
edition, called the “Jerusalem Conquered.” But, fortunately for us, 
the “Jerusalem Delivered” has outlived, uninjured, the storm, and 
each successive wave of time has cast it higher up upon the mountain 
of fame. Soon after this, partly through the malice of a private enemy 
of the poet, and partly also, probably, through the indiscreet tongue of 
Leonora, the lady-in-waiting, Tasso’s attachment for the Princess reached 
the Duke’s ears, and the result of this was that Tasso was placed in 
confinement. With this captivity ended the bright calm part of the 
poet’s life. What through his unlucky love, his master’s unkindness, 
and the carping of the critics, his mind became disordered, and morbid 
melancholy and suspicion were his constant companions. After his 
release from prison his story 13 one long painful record of wandering 
from court to court, and from city to city, and of unrestful attempts to 
rest ; of mistrust of true friends, and of weary longing for ideal love ; of 
gloomy insanity and brilliant flashes of genius ; ot repentance for fancied 
sins and wild bursts of devotion. Now and then the Italian peasant 
would see at his door a ragged stranger, the delicate whiteness of whose 
hands, and the bruised condition of whose bare feet, proved him no 
accustomed vagrant. In his eyes there was a mixture of wildness and 
sadness, and his smile was a strange fitful gleam. Sometimes he would 
receive the charitable draught of milk offered him in silence; and some- 
times he would sit down and make the dark-eyed contadine weep as 
he told a tale of distressed lovers or martyred saints. This was Tasso, 
flying, thus disguised, from real or supposed enemies. Once his yearn- 
ing to see again his formerly so loved and revered master and his still 
adored Princess made him resolve to return to Ferrara ; and, though 
the Princess, foreseeing his fate, and pitying her old favourite, warned 
him not to come, he carried out his design. Again he was imprisoned, 
and this time ina mad-house. It is impossible, in a short paper like 
the present, to follow Tasso minutely in all his wanderings ; and, indeed, 
when we think of this man of rare and ethereal genius thus roughly 
used by an ungrateful generation, the tears fall too thickly upon our 
page for us to be able to go on with the sad itinerary. When Tasso 
was about fifty he at length found, in the Cardinal Aldobrandini, a true 
and appreciative friend. The Cardinal took him to his own palace, 
and resolved that he should be crowned with laurels in the Roman 
Capitol. But an incorruptible, instead of a corruptible, crown was 
preparing for the poet. Before the solemnity could take place in the 
Capitol, Tasso was taken ill, and died with the blessing of the head of 
his church hovering over his pillow. As we close his story we sigh and 
wish that he had lived in our days, and in our own land, that we might 
have loved and honoured him. ALICE KING. 
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MR. NORTH’S DREAM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ East LYNNE.” 


HE house stood in the midst of extensive grounds in one of the 

many suburbs of southem London, a green lawn dotted with 
shrubs lying before the front entrance. Land was plentiful there in 
the old days, and Mr. North had bought the place cheap. He was a 
man of some consideration in the city, of high commercial and private 
character, well regarded by his fellow-merchants. 

The lawn lay steeped in the lovely twilight of a midsummer evening. 
The moon glittered on the leaves of the laurels; the night flowers, 
closing their petals, threw out their sweet scent, so that the air was 
rich with perfume. It was wafted to the open glass doors of a small 
sitting-room, where stood a young girl; and her heart, as she inhaled 12, 
grew more rapturously joyful than it had been before, if such a thing 
were possible. 

It was Millicent Carden, the niece of Mr. North’s wife, and his ward. 
A merry, guileless, loving girl of seventeen, gay-natured, careless-man- 
nered, sweet-tempered. Her face was fair and refined, with a bnght 
bloom just now on the delicate features ; her light brown hair, uncon- 
fined by comb and fashion, fell in a mass of silken curls. Mrs. North 
had gone out that night, taking her daughters, Frances and Amy. Mr. 
North, his son, and his nephew, Archie, were in the dining-room, for 
they had been delayed in the city, and came home very late. The 
glow on Millicent’s face was but a reflection of the glow that illumined 
her heart; nay, her whole being. For she had learnt to love one with 
a strange fervour; and in such a nature as hers—deep, silent, ardent, 
love changes the whole current of life, and is as a very ray of heaven 
snatched from Eden. 

The room door opened and some one came in. Millicent did not 
turn ; she stood where she was and began to hum a tune carelessly; 
while all the while her pulses leaped up with a bound, and the cheeks’ 
glow increased to a hot crimson. 

“Why, Millicent! I thought you were going with the rest.” 

Ah, she could turn calmly now. The colour faded. The pulses became 
sober again. It was only John North. 

“‘T did not much care to go, John: And your mother thought we 
should be so many.” 

“ Then I hope my mother made an apology for leaving you. Frances 
or Amy might have stayed.” 
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‘Frances and Amy are ages older than I. Don’t look so solemn, 
John: it was my own wish to stay; I proposed it myself. Is my uncle 
not going ?” 

“Yes. Later. He has some—matters to settle first with Archibald. 
I'll go out this way, I think. Good night to you, cousin mine.” 

John North had made the pause, as above put, in reference to the 
matters his father had to settle with Archibald. Miss Carden thought 
nothing of it; if she had momentarily deemed anything odd in the 
words, it was the name Archibald—for she had never heard him called 
anything but Archie. She watched John North cross the lawn in his 
evening dress: he was a well-grown man of three-and-twenty, and had 
just been made a partner with his father. The young lady stepped 
out on the gravel and executed a dancing step in silent glee. 

‘‘You good old Johnny! Asif I should want to go when they did 
not invite 4zm/ As if I would have gone unless they'd made me! I 
fancied John suspected something last week, though,” she pursued, 
more thoughtfully, bringing her dance to a conclusion; ‘he looked so 
hard at us that evening when he came up and saw us in the laurel 
walk. Oh, how beautiful the night is ! how lovely every thing is in the 
whole world !” 

Stooping down, she plucked one of the sweet June roses, and put it 
within the folds of her light summer dress, her hands and arms looking 
so fragile and faultless in the moonlight. Then she stepped back 
in-doors, and stood with her face against the pane, gazing out on the 
faiy scene, touching now and again the blushing rose. Things were so 
still! Not a sound broke the solitude ; and railways, with their shrieks 
and turmoil, had not quite cut up the place then. As the light in the 
west grew darker, and the moon bnghter, the nightingales began their 
song in the neighbouring trees, the twinkling stars came out of their 
heavenly canopy, the light on the laurels turned to silver. Insensibly 
the girl herself broke softly into melody. Six months before, Archie 
North had given her “ Lalla Rookh ;” she had soon learnt its seductive 
songs by heart. 


‘* There’s a bower of roses by Bendemere’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long ; 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses, and hear the bird’s song.” 


The striking of the clock interrupted her. Ten. Ten! Why, what 
could they be about so long in the dining-room? With a light step, 
she went along the gravel walks, and so round to the dining-room 
window. 

It was closed. Closed that hot summer night: and her uncle, Mr. 
North, was so fond of air, having the windows open always, except in the 
dead of winter! Millicent looked into the lighted room, and what she 
saw caused her heart to cease beating. 

Archie North stood against the wall; his arms folded, his head 
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bowed, his good-looking face inflamed with tears, his whole aspect one 
of humiliation—of intense shaine. He was well grown as his cousin 
John, but younger—only twenty. Only twenty! And exposed at that 
age, without a home (save lodgings) to the snares and temptations of a 
London life! On the table lay some papers; they looked like bills: 
and Mr. North stood opposite Archie, talking, with his mght hand 
outstretched, and an awful look of seventy upon his face. Millicent 
turned sick with undefined fear, and crept back to the little room. 
What could the shame be ? 

The dining-room door opened and voices were heard in the hall 
Millicent, trembling from head to foot, looked out of this room cau- 
tiously. Archie had taken up his hat and a light over-coat, that he 
wore to protect his clothes from the summer's dust. 

‘‘Never you attempt again to cross my threshold,” Mr. North was 
Siying, in the cold stern tone of an irrevocable decree. ‘‘ You are a 
disgrace to the name of North, and I cast you off for ever from me 
and mine.” 

Archie went out without an answering word, and Mr. North shut the 
hall door upon him. Then he crossed the hall and went up the stairs, 
his boots creaking. Mr. North’s boots always creaked; it had a 
pompous sound, like himself. We was a dark, upright, portly man, 
with a head well thrown back ; eminently respectable, eminently self- 
important: doing his duties strictly, as respectable men like to do; 
a large subscriber to charities, a good husband and father ; but, in the 
midst of it all, very hard. 

Millicent went back to the open window, and saw Archie North 
crossing the lawn, the light coat swung on his arm. Was he going away 
for ever? With a heart sick to faintness, with a confusion of mind 
that seemed to put everything into a tumult, she ran after him, 
conscious of nothing but the moment’s impulse. 

“Archie. Archie.” 

Archie North turned short round. He was not her cousin, not in 
fact related to her. If he had begun to love her, however deeply and 
enduringly, he knew it must be all at an end now. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Archie?” 

‘*] thought you were out to-night, Millicent.” 

‘“No. The others went; I did not care to go. My uncle is anzry 
with you : what is it?” 

“Angry!” he repeated, as if the word were a perfect mockery to 
illustrate Mr. North’s state of feeling towards him. ‘‘ Yes; he is 
angry.” 

* But you have not deserved it.” 

*“‘T have deserved it all; and worse.” 

With his hand upon her shoulder, he went back across the lawn to 
the room she had quitted. Standing just within the open window, he 
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looked down upon her while he spoke. The moonlight played 
upon his troubled face, hard now almost as his uncle’s, and 
lighted up the blue eyes that seemed filled with nothing but a dogged 
obstinacy. 

“‘T am going away, Millicent. London can no longer hold me, so a 
distant quarter of the globe must. I have been upon the wrong track 
this long while. God forgive me! I never meant it to come to this.” 

She tried to speak, but not a word came in answer. Her lips were 
white, her throat beating. 

“On my soul, I had resolved to do better !—to set about redeeming 
the past. It was for your sake, Millicent; for your sake. And I 
should have carried it out, Heaven helping me. When I am far away, 
my darling ; when they tell you wicked stories of me—and yet not 
wicked in one sense, for they are true—remember this : it was you who 
awoke me to better things. It has been just one faint glimmer of 
intervening hight in a dark career: dark before ; doubly dark after, for 
that’s what it will be. God bless you, Millicent.” 

He clasped her to him with a pressure of iron and kissed her 
unresisting face, down which the tears were flowing. What Millicent 
said she did not fully know at the time, and never remembered after- 
wards; some confused words they were, of redeeming the past, of 
allowing her fortune to help him redeem it. 

“No, no,” he said, with a kind of harsh laugh. “I am a great 
blackguard, Millicent, but not quite so bad a one as that. Thank you 
fo: the thought,” he added, holding her two hands in his, and looking 
down into her eyes as she stood before him. ‘ Thank you, my darling, 
for all; thank you, above all, for your love. I do not suppose—bear 
with me one moment—that we shall ever meet again on this side the 
grave. If I can redeem things over yonder—but I'd better say 
nothing of that. My lot will probably be down, down, downwards : 
you will become the wife of some happy man, and the mother of his 
children. Fate deals out her prizes unequally. Fare you well; fare 
‘you well for ever.” 

With his coat on his arm as before, he went swinging across the 
Jawn again, leaving Millicent fit to die of the moment’s agony. And 
yet it all seemed so unreal! At the gate, lingering amid the clusters 
of shrubs that surrounded it, and looking out for him, was John 
North. 

“IT couldn’t go, Archie, in the uncertainty,” he said, coming forth 
into the moonlight. ‘“‘ How has it ended ?” 

“‘ How should it end?” returned Archie. ‘ There was only one way.” 

‘““You are discarded ?” 

“Of course I am discarded. Sent adrift. Your father is a harsh 
man in anything that touches his respectability, or his name’s. Nine 
city magnates out of every ten might have done just the same.” 
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“What shall you do?” 

‘What I can. He has not been all hardness. He said something 
about giving me a fresh start in life: paying my passage to Australia, 
and transmitting fifty pounds, to be touched on my landing there. 1 am 
to meet him to-morrow. I don’t grumble, John; I’ve deserved all I've 
got, and more. I shall see you, old fellow, once again before I start.” 

A late omnibus passed. Archie North hailed it, and got upon the 
top. And John North went away quickly to the neighbouring houses 
that evening keeping festival. 

Poor Millicent! She was dragging herself and her misery upstairs, 
when her uncle came suddenly out of his room in evening dress. She 
turned swiftly into a niche in the wall, and stood there until he had 
passed. 

Archibald North set sail for Australia. There was no mystery made 
about him or his ill-doings, and Millicent heard what the rest heard. 
He had not been guilty of any crime; had not robbed his uncle’s cash- 
box, or forged his name: but he had been an excessively prodigal sinner 
on his own score, and come to general grief; he had made an ocean 
full of disreputable debts, and altogether gone to the bad. 

‘‘And he had the opportunity of doing so well!” cried Mr. North, 
making severe comments in the bosom of his family. ‘I gave him a 
stool in my counting-house ; I invited him here frequently ; and this has 
been my reward! What he might have gone on to but for my provi- 
dential discovery of his sins, I shudder to think. Henceforth let his 
name be unto us as though we had never known him.” 

And it was so. 

* * * * * * * * 

Six years went by, and the seventh was quickly passing. Mr. North 
and his children prospered and prospered ; the ill-doing nephew had 
never been heard of, and was quite forgotten. Mrs. North was dead ; 
Amy had married; but with the exception of those two losses, the in- 
mates of the old home were the same. 

It was Christmas Eve, and bitter weather; ice and frost without, 
ruddy warmth and comfort within. The dessert-table was drawn to the 
fire in the dining-room, and Mr. North and his son sat at it. John was 
deep in the pages of a review he had brought home from town, but Mr. 
North was only reading the faces in the fire, and sipping his port wine 
at intervals. He saw that of his dead wife, whom he mourned sincerely, 
if soberly ; he saw that of his absent daughter, who had a happy home 
of her own ; he saw that of his younger son, also married and flourtsh- 
ing. Mr. North’s own face was smooth, after the manner of a man who 
has a calm conscience, and a heavy balance-sheet—and he had both. 
His ledgers showed increase upon increase: and on the other side he 
had dispensed largely to Christmas charities, public and private. Had 
Mr. North’s thoughts been laid bare, they would have been seen to 
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ignore altogether a sense of sin, and to run very much after the bent of 
a certain Pharisee: “I am thankful that Iam not as other men are.” 
Mr. North believed himself to be supremely good, and that’s a fact: he 
fully thought he was going swimmingly on in the road that leads direct 
to heaven. 

He saw other faces in the fire, besides those mentioned ; his son’s, 
John who was sitting beside him; and Millicent Carden’s. He was 
wishing they would form a union with each other, those two; he had 
wished it for some time. Millicent was of age now. In accordance 
with her father’s will, she did not attain her majority until she was 
twenty-four: and Mr. North had then formally resigned to her his 
trusteeship, informing her at the same time that she was worth twenty 
thousand pounds, well invested. Had he been John, he should have 
proposed to her years ago; times and again he had felt inclined to say 
a prompting word; but he knew how much better these things work 
when left alone. Millicent had been ill in the summer with fever—and 
she did not seem to have recovered entire strength. 

“You will be thirty in a few months, John,” suddenly observed Mr. 
North, breaking the silence. 

John looked up from his review. ‘Yes; getting quite a middle-aged 
man.” 

“Not that yet. It will come, though, for years creep on us imper- 
ceptibly. Why don’t you marry ?” 

Mr. John North cut two pages of his book before replying. “TI 
don’t know that anybody would have me.” | 

‘What nonsense, John! In your case it would be only to ask and 
have. But if you don’t ask, why of course " 

Mr. North did not finish the sentence. John laughed, but did not 
attempt to prolong the subject. His father looked at him. 

“Yes, sir, though you may laugh, many would answer, ‘ Yes,’ to the 
asking of John North. But there’s one, above all the rest, whom I 
should wish you to choose.” 

‘‘Why, who’s that?” returned John, in some surpnise. 

“You need not go far to find her. Millicent Carden.” . 

John North returned to his review again with a slight smile. And it 
vexed his father. 

‘Have you no better answer than that to give me?” 

“TI should not care to marry Millicent. Sheis my cousin, you know.” 

“And what though she is your cousin?” indignantly spoke Mr. 
North. ‘She has twenty thousand pounds.” 

John cut his review. 

‘And she is one of the best and nicest girls that the whole world 
contains. Don’t be a fool, John.” 3 

“She is a sweet girl; a charming girl,” came the ready assent. ‘“ But 
I have not thought of her as a wife.” 
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“ Think now, then.” 

The silence and the impassive look on his son’s face did not seem to 
promise well for the proposition. Was Mr. North going to be thwarted 
in his hope?—the doubt showed him how surely he had been ir- 
dulging it. | 

‘‘Make your mind up to marry, and take Millicent,” urged Mr. 
North, impressively. ‘‘My blessing shall be upon it. John, I have 
hoped for this union a long while: cherished it, I believe.” 

John North grew serious then. He closed the book, leaving the 
paper-knife between its pages. 

‘“‘T am sorry for that, sir; very sorry to disappoint you, if you have 
indeed cherished it. I had no idea you were doing anything of the sort. 
Putting myself entirely out of the question, I am sure Millicent would 
not have me. She would not have any one.” 

“She is well again.” 

“ Her health I was not thinking of, but her inclination. I have never 
exchanged a word with her upon the subject, but I am fully convinced 
her intention, is not to marry. Millicent had her little romance years 
ago: and wore it out.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” cried Mr. North. “Would you in. 
sinuate that Millicent was ever in love?” 

‘Yes; unhappily. With Archie North.” 

Mr. North stared at his son, as if he were unable at once to take in 
the words. There was scorn in his eye, contempt in his tone when he 
answered. 

“In love with Archie North! Why, she was a child when he went 
away.” 

“Qh no, she was not: a girl of seventeen is as capable of love as a 
woman of thirty, perhaps more so. Father, I know I am mght. And 
Archie was in love with her.” 

‘¢ Archie, the reprobate !” apostrophised the elder man : and the utter 
condemnation of the tone, the hatred it expressed, served to prove that 
the offending nephew had never been forgiven, no not by an iota 
‘‘ At any rate, if it be as you say, though I doubt it, she has had time 
to forget her fancy. I would rather say her folly.” 

‘Quite time. But I do not think she has done it.” 

‘‘And you would make this an objection to the asking her to be 
your wife?—a child’s passing fancy! I should have given you credit 
for more sense.” 

“Pardon me, sir, I did not say it. My own wishes, for or against, 
need not be brought into the discussion at all. What I said was, that 
Millicent would not have me, though I did ask her: and I am sure 
she would not.” 

John North opened the book again as he spoke, and went on cutting 
its leaves. For some little time he had been indulging a day-dream of 
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his own, but it was not connected with Millicent. Mr. North tossed 
off the glass of port at his elbow, and said no more. He had never 
thought his clever business son so near a fool; and he intended to 
prove him one. 

In the pretty garden room, where you once saw Millicent Carden, 
you may see her still They often sat there. The window was closed 
now, the warm green curtain fell across its shutters in ample folds ; the 
fire burnt clear and bright ; the tea waited on the table, and Millicent 
sat ready to make it. Miss North had gone to a neighbour's, to help 
dispense to little children the prizes from a Christmas tree, which she 
had been for some days assisting to adorn. 

She sat at the table, waiting for her uncle and cousin to come in. 
But ah, how altered! Scarcely a trace remained of the winsome, glee- 
ful girl of seventeen, to whom her boy-lover had bidden so abrupt and 
misérable an adieu six years and a half before. She wore a soft 
dress of light grey cashmere, and a close white net-cap, very pretty, 
but simple, nearly, as a quakeress’.. No ornament, save a gold chain, 
and some fine lace at her wrists. After the summer’s fever, her hair 
grew so thin that they cut it off close, and she had to wear caps: 
it was growing on now, but she wore the caps still. The features were 
delicate as of yore: the deep hazel eyes more thoughtful. She looked 
like one who has passed through tribulation. 

For the first time the thought struck Mr. North as he came in to tea. 
Proving how slow we are, for the most part, to take up indications of 
the familiar every-day life by which we are surrounded. In the sub- 
dued meek manner, the quiet face, the unobtrusive attire, so void of 
fashion and frivolity, Mr. North saw cause to think his son was right. 
His unobservant eyes, closed hitherto, were rudely opened. 

‘But she has had time, and to spare, to forget the folly,” he thought. 
‘Even its remembrance must have long ago passedaway. John would 
get her for the asking.” 

John sat by her now, just as usual. But as Mr. North noted their 
manners to each other, so entirely that of brother and sister, a slight 
doubt arose to Mr. North, or rather would have arisen, but that he 
drove it back again. 

‘*'You look tired, Millicent.” 

“Do I, uncle? Iam not tired ; although Frances and I have had a 
busy day, giving away the things. ‘The poor people are all so grateful 
to you, uncle dear.” 

Mr. North received the gratitude as his due. He deemed himself 
quite an earthly angel, in the matter of charity. ‘‘ Allright,” he said in 
answer, “I hope none have been forgotten.” 

“If Millicent's tired, it must be at our keeping her waiting tea so 
long,” cried John. “It’s half-past nine o'clock.” 

“Time you went for Frances, John,” she said. 
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“Tam going: Those little mites were to be put to bed at nine, and 
she said she did not care to stay after that. She zs fond of children, is 
Frances.” 

He rose to go out as he spoke; but opened the door again, and saida 
word to Millicent; whonodded an answer, “I shall be ready, John.” Mr. 
North, buried in his ownreflections, did not observe it. He was making 
up his mind to speak to Millicent, and get that absurd question set at 
rest that John had started. He could not believe it yet: the longer he 
thought of it the more ridiculous it seemed. And yet he hesitated, lest 
he might do harm—harm to John’s remote chance of succeeding. The 
tea-things were sent away, and Millicent got out her work, some slippers 
she was working for John and Mr. North sat on in indecision. 

‘Another Chnstmas Eve, Millicent!” he said, when he at length 
turned round to her. ‘ The years steal upon us, my dear.” 

“They do that, uncle.” 

“‘T have been thinking to-night—one does get thoughtful at Christ- 
mas-tide—that it is time you were married.” 

Millicent looked at him, some wonder in her eyes; and a smile 
stole over her sweet face. 

“You should say that to Frances, uncle. It is her turn first ; -she is 
ever so much older than I am.” 

‘Oh, Frances,” he slightingly said. ‘My opinion is she does not 
think of marriage. She lets her chances slip.” 

‘* Neither do I think of it, uncle.” 

‘* Nonsense,” he testily responded; ‘I shall insist upon your marty- 
ing. I mean I wish you to do it.” 

‘* No living person has the right to insist on my course of action; 
not even you, uncle: I am my own mistress. Forgive me for saying it.” 

Mr. North’s face darkened. ‘‘A fable was whispered to me—as a 
fable I regarded it—that some—some—what shall I call it >—some love 
nonsense had lain between you and that miserable nephew of mine, who 
was a disgrace to his name.” 

A change passed over her face. The eyelids quivered, the mouth 
grew sad and pale. Mr. North watched the signs. 

“Millicent! was it so? Answer me, child. Surely you cane It 
must be as a thing dead and buried now.” 

“Yes, I cared for him. And he for me.” 

‘ But you do not care still? You cannot.” 

‘Perhaps not. I suppose not. I think he must be dead,” she con- 
tinued, a kind of weariness in her tone. ‘‘ He would have been back 
ere now if he had lived.” 

“Back!” cried the scandalized man, “back? He’d know better 
than to venture back here. Why !” looking condemningly at her, “ you 
would not have countenanced him had he come ?” 

‘Yes, I should. Stay a moment, uncle; don’t be angry with me. 
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But for believing him to be dead, I could not say this to you. I could not 
speak of him; I have thought he must be dead—oh, for these three 
years past. But had he come back with his—his wrong-doings—re- 
deemed, hoping, striving, purposing to do well for the future, why, I would 
have welcomed him, and helped himim it. Let it pass: why should 
the discussion arise?” 

“ And it is for this man’s sake—dead, though’ you admit he probably 
is—that you deliberately say you will never marry? Shame upon you, 
Millicent! I am thankful your poor aunt is not alive to hear it.” 

“ T did not say I should never marry,” she meekly returned, and her 
tone was full of pain and contrition, as if accepting as her due the shame 
he cast onher. “I would not marry now; no one living could tempt me 
to; but I cannot answer for what I may do in the future—in remote 
yearsto come. The probabilities are that I never shall; still I cannot 
answer for it. We all change so, uncle, as you must know.” 

It seemed so complete a check to any hopes for his son, that Mr. 
North was angered beyond repression. He set on and called Archie 
sundry hard names, recapitulating over his committed sins and offences 
in a far more comprehensive manner than Millicent had heard in the 
days of the trouble. She listened without comment, folding up the 
slipper and putting it away, until his wrath had expended itself and his 
tongue was fain to cease. She spoke then. 

‘Yes, uncle, I dare say it was all very true, miserably true ; but you 
know he might not have continued so. There is such a thing as 
young men awaking to the errors of their course and entering on a 
better.” 

Mr. North would have answered that there was no chance of the 
young man under discussion awaking to the error of his, but that his 
niece had left the room. She came back with her things on: at which 
he looked surprised. She and Frances had wished to go to a Christmas- 
eve service at a church hard by, and John had promised to take them. 
Even while she was explaining this, they came for her. 

Mr. North remained alone. Matters through hfe had gone so 
smoothly with him that he could not bear to be crossed. It tried both 
himself and his temper. He knocked the fire about, he paced the 
room, he walked into the hall in his restlessness. A good, domesticated 
girl like Millicent, and twenty thousand pounds, slipping through his 
favourite son’s fingers! Mr. North dashed open the front door, seeking 
for a breath of the cold fresh air on his hot and angry brow. 

It was colder than he thought for; flakes of snow had begun to fall, 
and there was some ice on the door-step ; for Mr. North’s feet slipped 
upon it, and he would have measured his length on the ground but for 
the extended arm of some visitor, who had approached the door. Mr. 
North threw his own arm around the pillar, while he took breath and 
recovered his equanimity. 
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“ Merciful powers! I was a!l but down !” 

“Tt zs my uncle ‘” cried an answering voice. “I was nxt s==te sure 
of it. sir, until you spoke. May I come in >” : 

To say that Mr. North recoted in some terror: to sav that he gazed 
at the speaker in alarm, would not be to say much. J#es it dis nephew, 
Archie, standing there, or was it not? With the past conversation 
tuming on Archie North, with h:s mind full of him Mr. North for one 
single moment fancied he was being deceived by some spectral vison, 
and backed into the hall. 

Archie followed him and shut the door. It was not the Archie of 
former days, strong, active, buoyant, but a kind of broken-down man, 
who was lame, and walked by the help of a stick. Mr. North, seemmg 
alrnost as if he really fled from a phantom, backed yet again into the 
parlour he had quitted ; Archie and his stick went after him. 

There ensued a scene. Ascene little fitted for the blessed Christmas- 
tide about to dawn. When Mr. North had once taken in the fact that 
it was his nephew in real flesh and blood, and not a deception of fancy, 
his passion burst out. Archie had come at an unlucky time ; but for 
his uncle’s mind having first heen freshly embittered against him, he 
might have met with a less harsh reception. 

‘The traveller strove to explain his appearance and a little of the past. 
For six years he had been working manfully in Australia; all his bad 
habits, his careless ways eradicated; he had earned his living, but not 
cnough to put by anything of consequence—great luck did not attend 
him. A changed man, yearning for his home and friends, he had 
determined to return to the old country, where he could equally earn a 
competence ; and he set sail. ‘The ship, when she had arrived very near 
her destination, was wrecked on the coast of the Isle of Wight; and 
Archie had received an injury on the rocks, from which he was but 
slowly recovering. It had detained}him, and exhausted his available 
funds. He had written an account of this to Mr. North, which letter 
he supposed had been delivered that morning, and stated he was 
following close upon it. 

All this he essayed to explain. Mr. North did not catch a word ot 
it. He put up his hands and stormed at him, and for the first time for 
many years swore; he drove him forth, calling him very hard names in 
the process ; he told him he did not know him henceforth, and never had 
known him since that wicked time seven years ago. Finally he closed 
and barred the hall door upon him ; and the unhappy wanderer limped 
away across the lawn. 

Mr. North sat down over the fire to recover himself. He believed 
he had done a righteous thing in discarding the once bad man; and his 
own passion he excused to himself. One cannot be always watchful, 
s.ys the plastic conscience. Snatches of Archie’s explanation stole 
into his mind now imperfectly, though he had not seemed to hear any 
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of it at the time ; amidst them a confused reminiscence of his having 
said he had but eighteenpence in the world. 

‘And that’s more than he deserves,” quoth Mr. North, savagely. 
“‘ How dared he come back with his disgrace? How dared he show 
himself at my m 

A tremendous ring at the hall-bell cut short the speech. Mr. North 
started up with an evil cry of rage; he thought the fellow had come 
back again, and hastened across the hall to drive him away, calling out 
to his servants not to come, that he’d answer the door himself. And 
he unbarred it. 

But he was wrong. ‘The ‘postman stood there, and put a letter into 
his hand. 

‘You are late,” growled Mr. North. 

“Yes, sir, the delivery is heavy fo-mghe and the roads are so 
slippery, one has to walk with caution.” 

The letter was from Archie; the one he had supposed would have 
been already received. Mr. North Hung it on the table, in a cliinax of 
_ passion, and let it lie there. 

The joyous peal of the church bells broke upon his ear, ringing in 
Christmas. It was a sweet melody: and Mr. North remembered how 
his wife in her last Christmas, when she was sitting in that very chair 
close at his elbow, had remarked that she could fancy they spoke the 
words, “Peace on earth; good will toward men.” There was not 
much of peace, or good will either, in Mr. North’s heart this evening. 

He heard his children entering; and taking up the letter, thrust it 
into his pocket out of sight, unopened. ‘The only wonder was, that he 
did not put it effectively away from sight, on the fire. Spiced wine, 
cake, and other good things were brought in ; and they sat round the 
red coals, talking pleasantly, quite unconscious that Mr. North’s 
plumage had been ruffled. Millicent sat by her uncle; she put her 
hand on his arm, that lay on the elbow of his chair, as if she would 
intimate that the little rupture between them was over and forgotten. 

‘“‘T wish you had gone with us, uncle ; I think you would have liked 
it. The singing was so good, and the sermon beautiful. It only lasted 
ten minutes, but it was full of love and peace. He asked us how we 
could expect God’s love to reach us if we did not love our fellow 
creatures ; he said this was the season for the putting away of evil 
passions and hatred, and for receiving the loving spirit of Christ into 
our hearts, who had done so much for us.” 

‘‘ What sort of a night is it?” responded Mr. North, his tone testy 
and impatient—as if there were something in Millicent’s words that 
grated on his temper. 

‘‘Snowing,” answered John. “ We shall have a white Christmas.” 

Mr. North went to rest after the others, and by that time, what with 
the fire and the good things he had taken, was in a tolerably genial 
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humour. But he could not get to sleep. Down deep in his conscience 
something sharp was stinging and pricking, and making itself incon- 
veniently felt Tossing and tuming from side to side, it was four 
o'clock in the morning before he got to sleep. 

And he woke up at six. He awoke with a great horror within, and 
perspiration without. He sat up in bed and stared out into the dark- 
ness ; and only discovered by degrees that what he had been dreaming 
was a dream, and not reality. 

It was a dream that shook him to the core; a vivid scene so like life; 
and the terror, the dismay, the remorse that overwhelmed him were so 
indisputably feit—felt still in all their agony, now that he was wide awake 
—that Mr. North for the moment verily thought it must have been a 
vision sent to him, like unto the visions of old in the days of the 
patnarchs, 

He had dreamt over again the scene of the past night, or very much 
of it—of the return of Archibald North and his thmusting him out. 
He further dreamt that he had gone forth to pursue him with his anger, 
and went stamping up hill and down dale unable to find him. Suddenly 
he found himself in a road-side field, about half a mile from his own 
home, and there, by the pond, he saw Archie lying dead, his upturned 
face calm and serene, pale but pleasant to look upon, as if its owner 
had passed to a blissful rest. All in a moment, the most intense remorse 
took possession of Mr. North as he gazed : he thought that he himself 
was also dead, and was about to answer for his sins. One that looked 
like an angel, clad in radiant white, stood there with a severe and 
pitying countenance; severe in its condemnatory anger, pity for the 
man who had forfeited peace for ever. ‘‘ Pardon, Lord, pardon!” 
he had cred out in his desperate anguish, knowing all the time that 
pardon was impossible; and a soft, sweet, mournful wail had sounded 
in his ear the refusing answer: “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

Mr. North awoke. Horror lay on his heart; sweat, as of the death 
agony, on his brow. It was some time before he could believe he was 
yet in this state of existence; it was much longer before he could in the 
least overcome the agitation that shook his soul. 

In all reactions, such as this, the feelings necessarily run into exagge- 
ration. The harshness of the previous night appeared to Mr. North 
in the worst light possible; a heinous crime; a sin that perhaps even 
yet, although the world was his still, he might never find forgiveness for. 
It stared him in the face in all the vivid colouring that newly-awakened 
remorse wears. Ay, and not only this last act, but the whole course of 
his doings by Archibald in the years gone by, came rolling before him 
as waves in a sea of fire. 

‘‘His own brother’s son! his own brother’s son!” were the words 
that kept beating their burthen on his brain. His brother whom he had 
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loved very dearly when they were boys together ; and who, when dying, 
had asked him to take care of his boy Archie. How had Mr. North 
responded to the dying prayer? It is true he had given Archie a stool 
_in his counting-house, and told him he'd get on if he took care, but he 

had rot held out a hand to save him from sin. He had left him to get 
lodgings where he could, abandoning him (he saw it now) to the perils 
of a London life. And when Archie went wrong (and it was nearly a 
matter of course that he would go wrong) “and his tribulations were Jaid 
bare, he had hurled him forth upon thejworld, unforgiven. Those 
tribulations of poor Archie’s were as nothing, to the dire tribulations that 
rent himself now. And the refrain kept on and on, repeating itself for 
ever—His own brother’s son! his brother's son ! 

So certainly did Mr. North appear to have seen the dead body lying 
by the pond, every little particular being as clear as a witnessed scene, 
that but for the sense of shame that lay in attending to a dream, he 
would have got up and gone to look at the spot... As it was, he lay tll 
daylight. Drawing his blind aside, he saw that the ground was covered 
with snow ; but not a deep snow; and the sky looked tolerably clear 
now. Perhaps a more miserable man than Mr. North when he dressed 
himself was not to be found that day in London. God had shown the 
self-righteous Pharisee his sin. 

The children (he was apt to call them children still, as we all do, 
however old they may get) came up to kiss him as he entered the 
breakfast-room, Frances first. ‘Dear papa; I wish you a happy 
Christmas, and a great many many of them!” And so they all followed : 
and Mr. North nearly groaned by way of answer. 

What a room of luxury it was! a bright and blazing fire, a plenteous 
breakfast. Tea and coffee in their silver pots, savoury meats warm and 
cold, the paté de foie gras, sent to his orders direct from Strasbourg, 
forming the centre dish. All this for him, the hard, selfish man, and 
for his children ; but where was his brother’s son ? 

He could not eat. John asked him if he had a head-ache, and he 
answered yes ; and when the breakfast was over, turned his chair to the 
fire. Where was he? With only eighteen pence in his pocket, how 
could he find shelter and food? That the calamity he dreamt of had 
not happened, Mr. North felt sure of now, since no news had come, 
for the pond was within view of the road, and any one lying near it 
could not fail to be seen. 

When left alone, he drew the letter from his pocket, and opened it. 
It contained an account of Archie's life in Australia; of his shipwreck 
and injury on the coast of the Isle of Wight; just what he had wished 
to tell the previous night. ‘‘ Do not, my dear uncle, think I am coming 
back to be a burthen on you, or to disgrace you,” it concluded. “ Dis- 
grace and folly, thank heaven, I left behind in England, when that 
severe lesson was read to me, just six years and six months ago. I have 
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a little money (it is a good thing I did not bring it with me in the ship) 
lodged in the hands of some Australian merchants, who have a branch 
house in London, and I shall soon be earning more. They have offered 
me a lucrative post in their London house, which I think I shall accept. 
I know how justly angry you were with me when I went away: but I 
hope you will forgive and receive me, the prodigal son, ar.i Ilct me 
spend a happy Christmas day with you all in the dearcid home. ! 
am not quite up to travelling yet, but I must come; I have s-t my heart 
upon it. Do you remember the cake that Amy used to make to be cut 
after dinner on Christmas-day, with a gold and an iron ring in it? 
Do you remember the hopes and fears as to wi1o should get the rings ? 
—and the laughing and the fun? I hope the cake is an institution still 
I would not miss it this year for the world, and so I shall come—and 
send on this letter to prepare my way forme. Dear uncle! the random 
boy has become a steady man; the scapegrace has put away his sins 
for wisdom ; the careless ne’er-do-well has changed to one of earnest 
purpose. You will not refuse to welcome him !” 

Mr. North held the letter in his hand, and gazed at its writing (that 
such a thing should have to be told of him!) until his tears dropped 
fast upon it. It was so different from what he had expected ; it was no 
begging letter, this. And he had turned him out with harsh words. 
Where was he p—where was he? Mr. North put on his hat and went 
down the road, as if to take a little walk before service. No; the pond 
lay there still enough, but Archibald was not lying by it. 

They went to church; and My. North did his best to hide from 
others that he could not attend to the prayers. Peace on earth and good 
will to all men! What had he to do with it now? Oh, he seemed very 
very far from Him whom the angels heralded in with those glorious 
words. It was as if a great gulf had sprung up between him and 
heaven. He did not dare to stay the Sacrament, and he wondered 
how worthy in God’s sight he must have been in the past Christmas 
days to partake of it. Nota single cry for forgiveness went up from 
his closed lips ; his sense of sin lay too heavily upon him. 

They dined at four; it had been the Christmas hour when the 
children were young, and it was never altered. There was no cake 
now ; somehow sobriety in the later years had fallen upon them, and 
Amy, who was the cake-maker, had gone. She and her husband were 
to have dined there this day, but were prevented. The only guests 
were two young ladies, orphans, one of whom (she was but a governess) 
made John North’s day dream. And he meant to tell her so, though 
he foresaw it would bring disappointment to his father. 

It was a well-spread board: the turkey a prize; the plum-pudding 
rich and radiant; the wine good: but Mr. North could scarcely swallow 
a morsel ; every bit seemed fit to choke him, every drop to chill him. 
Sitting by himself in the little garden room before dinner, he had lived 
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over the interview of the previous night; he had lived over (oh, worse 
than all) the dream. A nasty superstition was beginning to creep upon 
him, he who had never been given to superstition in all his life: that 
the dream must have come to him as a foreshadowing of the truth, and 
that Archibald was really dead. 

Perhaps he was zz the pond, instead of beside it? The cold sweat 
broke over Mr. North at the sudden thought, just as it had when 
awaking from the dream. An awful dread, that it was so, took 
possession of him; a conviction so sure that he looked upon it as a 
prevision. No wonder he could not eat any dinner. 

But, if it had not been for his own pre-occupation, he must have 
seen that some unusual emotion was stirring Millicent. She wore her 
little net cap, but the cheeks it shaded were crimson, the eyes had a 
sweet light of expectation ; her blue silk dress was nearly as gay as the 
dresses of yore. Little did Mr. North suspect that Millicent had read 
the letter. In his troubled state he had contrived to drop it in the 
morning, before going to the pond; Frances had picked it up, read it, 
thinking it no breach of faith, and shown it to Millicent. But they 
kept their own counsel, and concluded that the evident perturbation of 
Mr. North must be connected with this. 

He could not sit there. His brother’s son; his own brother’s son! 
Making some inaudible excuse of a headache, of not wanting dessert, 
he left the table at the close of dinner, and stole out of the house by 
a side door, very much as though he were going to a funeral. That 
Archibald was in the pond seemed to have grown into a certainty— 
perhaps had thrown himself in, broken-hearted, after that cruel recep- 
tion—and Mr. North could not keep from it. It drew him to it with a 
kind of fascination, just as surely and helplessly as he felt that he was 
drifting further and further away from heaven. 

The snow was falling again; the air keen; and Mr. North had to 
walk slowly and carefully along the road because of the ice, until he 
turned on to the field. Crunching the snow beneath his feet, he paced 
round and round the pond and strained his eyes into it; and saw 
nothing. But for the utter despair that lay upon him, the lively sense 
of guilt in the sight of God, a petitioning cry had gone up to heaven 
that there might be no one lying beneath its waters. With the morrow 
he would confess to Archibald’s visit and have the pond dragged. 
How bear the suspense until then? How bear it? 

He took the field way home ; the snow was less dangerous than the 
ice; and by-and-bye dragged his weary limbs through a gate in the 
remote part of his own grounds, into which the fields opened. Scarcely 
had he done this when a groan broke upon his ear. A groan, and then 
another ; and then something like a faint voice, speaking faint words. 

“ Halloa! what's that?” called out Mr. North. 

“Uncle! Is it you?” 
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With a rush as of burning heat coursing on through all his veins, Mr. 
North turned to the spot, and saw Archie lying in a kind of dry ditch, 
or dyke. He was not dead: but he would surely have died, left there 
another night. The explanation was simple. On his way to an inn up 
the road, where he thought he might sleep, when driven forth the pre- 
vious night, he had taken the more sheltered and well-remembered 
path through the grounds, in preference to the slippery hist :. 
Awkward from his lameness, deceived by the snow, he ha! wan’. 
from the path, missed his footing at the edge of the dyke. and tuiien 
into it. Upon essaying to rise he found he could not, he believed his 
leg was broken. Too far off to attract attention, though he had called 
at intervals until strength and voice were alike exhausted, there he had 
lain ever since. 

Mr. North was not of a demonstrative nature; but there may arise 
moments in all men’s lives where emotion has its way more or less. 
He could not get to Archie in the dyke, without stooping down in the 
most inconvenient fashion, but he held one uplifted hand between his, 
stroking it tenderly as a fond mother may stroke her little child’s. 

“ If you can find one or two men, uncle, just to carry me to the inn 
and to get a surgeon ?” 

To the inn! Mr. North bounded along the path to his home at: 
faster rate than he had tried since his days of youth and slenderness. 
The tears were raining from his eyes at the wondrous mercy vouchsafed 
to him; and in the glad thankfulness that his sin was not irredeemable, 
his mouth, like unto Daniel’s of old, could once more open: ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

They carried Archie in. The surgeon was there and did what was 
requisite, and said he would want good nursing. Mr. North gently 
answered that he would be tended as his own son. Millicent was ad- 
mitted then. Their hands met together, their eyes looked straight 
into each other’s, and they knew that the boy and girl love had lasted 
in all its brightness ; that sadness and separation were now over. 

“To think that he should have lain there for eighteen hours with 
nothing to eat!” lamented Miss North, who was of a practical turn. 

‘But I didn’t, Frances,” spoke up Archie. “I had by chance a hard 
biscuit in my pocket, and eat it this morning.” 

“ After all, it has been a Jéessed Christmas Day,” murmured Mr. North 
to himselt that night in his bed-chamber, as he put up his hands reve- 
rently. ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men !” 
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